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The  Evidence  ^  Christianity  derhoed  from  its  Nature  and  tteceptien. 
By  J*  B.  SuMHBR,  ]M.A.  Prebendary  of  Durham;  Vicar  ofMagie^ 
durhamf  Oxom.;  and  late  Felhm  of  Eton  College,  8to.  429pp. 
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We  cannot  but  regard  it  as  a  nropitioiifi  omen,  that  at  ftrst  set* 
tang  fonmrd  on  our  theological  course,  we  are  enabled  to  select 
fiom  the  sacred  literature  of  the  current  year,  a  woiic  illustra- 
thre  of  the  prkicipia  with  which  all  religious  inquiries  sliould 
oommencey  and  in  every  respect  deserving  of  the  best  attention 
of  our  readers.  A  Treatise  on  "  the  Evidence  of  Christianity,*^ 
oomiiui  from  the  same  pen  which  produced,  about  seven^  years 
ago,  Considerations  on  "  Apostofical  Preaching/*  cannot  fail  to 
be  read  with  that  serious  desire  to  profit  by  the  perusal,  which 
is  rairely  felt,  if  confidence  be  not  placed  in  the  character  and 
talents  of  the  author.  Mr.  Sumner  will  not  be  found,  so  far  as 
we  can  judge,  to  have  diminished  his  reputation  by  his  present 
vohnae:  that  others  may  form  a  judmient  for  themselves,  we 
shall  endeavour  to  give  such  an  outline  of  the  work  as  may 
induce  those  who  have  time  and  inclination  for  an  edif3ring  study, 
to  consult  the  original;  and  may,  in  some  measure,  supply  its 
place  to  those  who  are  obliged  to  read  and  think  by  deputy. 

The  Evidences  of  Revealed  Religion  have  been  considered 
and  reconsidered,  in  every  point  of  view,  it  might  be  supposed, 
in  which  it  was  possible  to  arrange  them ;  thejr  nave  been  treated 
systematically  and  popularly,  by  foreign  and  by  English  writers 
of  all  degrees  of  merit,  who  have  been  drawn  forth  to  exeirisa 
their  powers  of  advocacy  by  the  imntense  importance  of  the 
pGints  at  issue  between  the  Christian  and  the  Deist:  so  that 
otde  more  in  the  way  of  either  corroboration  or  elucidation  can 
now  be  expected  from  the  most  learned  or  skilful  casuist.  To 
mention  ^nly  such  works  as  Btttler*s  *'  Analogy,**  Chandler's 
*'  Defence,'*  and  ''  Vindicatton  of  Christianity,*'  Huettii  *'  De- 
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QftonBtratio  Eyaxigd^/*  ^^SSF^^  ^^  ^^!^  ^^  Reirektian^ 
and  on  Deism,  Gfothis  '**  1%  YcfHtate  Rengionis  Cliristiansy*' 
Leland*s  '*  Necessity  of  Revelation,"  and  his  ''  View  of  Deis- 
ticfd  Writers;'  Ptleyla  "  Evidences,''  Stackhovse's ''  Pefe^e^'* 
Jeremy  TWylor's  *^  •Demonstratioh,'*  Warburt^iri's  'Sennons  «n 
''  The  Principles  of  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion;**  to  which 
mij^ht  be  added  a  long  catalogue  with  scarcelv  inferior  claim  to 
notice : — to  mention  only  these  names  and  titles,  is  to  shew  that 
no  small  portion  of  human  intellect  has  been  devoted  to  the  de- 
termination of  the  questioni  whether  the  divine  origin  of  Chris- 
tianity be  established  on  sufficient  evidence. 

We  do  not  expect,  therefore,  to  discover  in  any  modem 
puUicatLon^  that  new  lights  have  been  eHcited  from  the  mass  of 
arjfument  aiid  fi;u;t»  on  which,  as  on  a  firm  foundation  stone,  our 
jGuth  in  Uie  Gospel  has  b^en  immoveably  iviposed :  9till  as  irre- 
ligion  and  infidelity  assume,  in  every  fge,  new  shapcis,  and  hold 
out  firesh  allurements  to  entangle  the  unwary,  it  becomes  a 
matter  of  necessity,  that  something  should  be  done  to  meet  the 
varving^evil;  an^  we  must  rejoice  whenever  a  pious^  observant, 
.ana  judicious  person  undertakes  to  remodel  our  weapons  of  de* 
fence,  and  adapt  them  to  the  conflict  of  the  day. 

Mr.  Sumner  does  not  profess  to  suppose  that  the  field  he  has 
chosen  for  the  trial  of  hi^  strenffth,  has  been  left  unoccupied  by 
the  numberless  treatises  which  nave  appealed  at  different  tiiaes 
pn  the  same  subject:  but  he  thinks,  ana  we  perfectly  agnee  with 
him,  that ''  an  attack  on  unbelief,  or  a  confirmation  of  faith  can 
never  be  superfluous.*'  There  is  not  much,  perhaps,  in  the 
substance  of  nis  arguments  which  may  not  b^  traced  to  the  well- 
known  work  of  GTotius,-^to  the  second  book  especiiUly,  whid^ 
is  intended  to  demonstrate  the  truth  and  certainty  of  the  C3bris» 
4ian  reli0k>n,— ''  Reliaionem  ipsam  Christianam  verissimam  esie 
atque  ceitissimam/*  But  there  is  not  the  smallest  doubt,  that 
^many  individuals  will  open  Mr.  Suraner*s  volumci  who  are  not 
conversant  with  the  language  used  by  the  Dutch  divine,  and 
would  not  look  into  a  mere  translation;  that  many  would  be  de- 
terred by  the  lacomc  air  of  Grotius,  who  may  be  led  on  by  the 
easy  fluenqr  of  a  simple  familiar  style  to  take  an  interest  in  the 
important  question  which  is  :discussed. 

The  sincere  Christian,  the  fijm  believer  in  the  heavenly  ori* 
l(in  of  bis  religion — ^he  who  is  daily  and  hpurly  sensible  that  he 
owes  his  present  support  and  guichuice,  his  peace  of  mind,  hia 
jspiritual  consolation,  and  his  hc^es  of  future  happiness  to  a 
revelation  from  above — sudi  an  one  can  hardlv  conceive  that  it 
is  necessaiy  to  labour  the  proof  of  that,  whicn  to  him  appears 
indisputable ;  to  produce  evidence  of  that,  which  in  hia  mind 
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adbaitf  not  of  a  dooliC ;  or  to  uttempt  to  estabfidi  that,  which  Jtm 
vvgaida  as  abeady  built  apon  di9  rock  of  ages.  If  all  were  so 
impressed  with  a  conviction  of  '^  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,**  there 
wmU,  indeed,  be  no  necessity  for  repeating  arguments  which 
have  never  been  refuted — or  for  restatii^  fiu:t8  which  have  never 
been  denied. 

But,  alas!  there  b  too  large  a  dass  of  persons,  some  of  rank 
and  iittBuence  in  society,  whB  would  gladly  overlook  the  prooft 
tfaM  Christianity  is  of  divine  authority,  because  the  obli^tiena 
it  enforces  are  at  variance  with  their  denres;  and  wotdd 
wOliDsW  believe  it  a  fiction  of  schoohneni  the  issue  of  syUogis* 
tic  subueties,  rather  than  adnit  that  the  sanctions  it  announces 
CQcht  to  controul  their  passions,  and  humble  their  pride  of  in*» 
lelbct.  When,  therefore,  the  religion  of  the  country  is  diewn^ 
bv  representations  that  are  easily  iiitelligiblsi  as  well  as  by  eom^ 
]Mez  reasoning  and  erudite  deductions,  to  be  something  more 
than  a  piece  of  state  policy,  or  a  mere  code  of  morals  ;*— when, 
moreoveri  this  is  done  by  a  temperate  and  experienced  writer, 
it  can  hardfy  happen,  but  that  some  j;ood  effects  shall  be  pro* 
dneed,  even  among  prrfemRg  Christians  :<^8uch,  we  are  pei^ 
suaded,  will  bethecase,  if  &  work  whidi  we  nowproceedto 
analyse,  be  frfarly  r^  and  duly  appreciated. 

'*  The  idea  which**  Mr.  Stunners  ^  pues  are  designed  to  3* 
faistratei  is  briefly  tfiis:  tiia;ta^ Religion  like  the  Christian  eonU 
swter  bare  existed  oaless  H  had  been  intvodneed  by  Divine  an« 
tkority.  It  eouU  not  have  been  invented:  it  woidd  not  have 
been  reoeived/'  The  persons  for  whose  benefit  the  inwstiga* 
tion  is  principally  intended,  are  those  who,  with  a  sincere  re* 
sneet  for  Chnstfanity  in  die  sbstract,  are  yet  kept  in  an  unpro- 
ntable  state  of  hesitation,  by  *'  vague  notions  of  uncertainty  in 
its  evidence,  and  of  dificulties  in  its  doctrines.**  The  ai^* 
nent  is,  therefore,  put  in  such  a  sham  as  that  every  Christum 
nay  know  tsAy  he  &dfere#,  and  tluut  those  who  refuse  or  delay 
thor  assent  may  know  iMy  ihey  do  not  ieHeee* 

After  a  few  preliminary  observations  on  presumptive  evidence^ 
Mr.  S.  hys  down  in  his  first  chapter,  **  om  He  (jfrigim  of  Ckm- 
Htuttijfr  two  positions  on  wluch  he  proposes  to  giound  his  ir^ 
gmoeirt:  Irt.  That  the  Chrisliaa  Rdigion  was  establisbed  at  Ae 
time  asserted  in  the  New  Testament;  as  proved  by  the  testis 
mony  of  contanporary  Heathen  writers,  and  by  authentieated 
letters  addresiea  to  dmferent  Christian  Churches  within  a  short 
period  after  the  reputed  death  of  Christ.  8ndly.  That  the  ex* 
latence  of  Christ  was  a  real  fiiet:  Jthe  difficultiea  of  maintaining^ 
tihce  contrary  being  so  insuperable  that  infidels  themselves  have 
admittiedit.    Tms,  then,  is  the  foundation  on  wluch  Mr.  Sum* 
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nir  proceeds  to  work.  Ht  tretto  die  IHk,  iiilhi«try»  aod  pvblk 
azecatiosi  of  Jestu,  as  historical  fik^tt:  and  argues,  that  if  tiMf 
diviiie  origin  of  his  revelation  be  denied,  it  is  necessart  to  sup- 
pose, that  upon  the  disappointment  occasioned  to  his  followers 
by.  his  death,  they  conspired  to  introduce  a  new  religi<Hi,  and 
ascribed  to  him,  as  its  author  and  head,  such  adventures,  en- 
dowments and  doctrines,  as  best  suited  their  purpose.  The 
iasprobafailities  and  impossibilities  which  the  fabrication  <ofsiidi 
a  religion  as  Christianity  would  involve,  are  considered  in  the 
IbUowuig  chapters. 

.:  Ghap^  IL  pomts  out  the '<  Om^ 

Opmitme  mwiilbif  anmmgst  ike  Jewg  ,•"  not  only  to  those  which 
distiDguisn  particiuar  sects,  such  as  the  Pharisees,  Sadduoees, 
lood  &seneB,  among  whom  were  included  the  possessors  of  all 
due  wealth,  learning,  power,  and  influence  of  the  country, — but 
to  the  more  popular  opinions  dissenunated  and  embraced  through 
the  nation  at  large.  It  is  shewn  that  this  opposition  consisted 
iv  tfisdaiming  the  temporal  power  of  die  Messiah, — in  abrogat- 
ing the  Mosaic  ritttal,-*in  raising  the  GcntUes  to  an  eqouity 
with  the  Jews,—- in  foretelling  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and 
the  Temi^e :  and,  after  noHcmg  the  impolicy  of  such  opposition 
to  received  opinions  in  the  pronagation  of  a  new  rdigion,  this 
brankh  nf  the  subject  is  conchiaed  in  dbese  woinAs  :  "  ¥tom  the 
moment  when  we  admit  the  authors  of  die  Christian  religion  to 
be  what  diey  pretend  to  be,  the  instruments  of  God,  SH  that 
baa  hidierto  been  pointed  out  as  so  improbable,  is  reasonaUy 
accounted  for,  and  exactly  accords  widi  «ur  natural  expeo 
tations." 

•  From  the  **  OrimnaUtjf  of  ike  CkrieHan  Doctrinee!"  it  is 
proved,  in  Chapter  III.,  that  Christianity  could  not  have  grown 
out  of  Judaism,  nor  have  been  framed  out  of  any  elistinff  svs* 
tom  of  belief  among  the  Gentiles.  The  basis  of  the  Chnatmn 
revdation,  die  dienation  of  mankind  from  God  by  guilt,  was 
wholly  new  to  the  world.  The  redemption  effected  by  Jesus 
jCfarist  was  a  doctrine  at  variance  with  the  opinions  and  preju- 
•dices  equsHy  of  J^  and  Gentile  ;**-neither  was  sensible  of 
any  need  of  redemption.  The  Gentiles  regarded  saerifiioe  aa  a 
)iittthiu$e,  but  had  no  idea  of  vicarious  suflferings:  the  Jews, 
diough  taught  to  offer  sacrifice  as  an  expiation  tor  sin,  rested 
in  tl^  type  as  sulBcient,  and,  throui^fh  misinterpretation  of  Scrip* 
ture,  disregarded  the  antitjrpe.  "^he  desdi  of  Jesus,  by  eroci* 
•fladon,  was, a  stumbling-block  to  the  Jews,  as  it  was  to  the 
Greeks  foolishness — to  the  one,  in  the  manner ;  to  the  odier,  in 
the  fact. 
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.  -**  The  taniQ  doetrinef  of  (%risiianS^--*tiNf  eondenmddoii  of  nuttiM 
oQorvptin  the  light  of  God»  and  the  atonement  loade  upoii  the  croa^  b/ 
Jenis.  as  a  Mediator  between  the  olj^aideTa  and  their  iiidgOi — aki  do^. 
tiines  which  we  cannot,  on  any  rational  or  probable  grounds  attribute  to 
imposture.  Taking  ihem  as  maintained  by  tbe  Apostles^  with  all  their 
attending  circumstances  of  the  resurrection  of  die  dead»  the  future 
jmlgment,  the  final  punishment  of  the  wicked,  and  the  eternal  happiness 
of  toe  redeemed ;  we  cannot  trace  their  origin  to  any  known  or  acces-' 
sible  source  in  the  bdief  of  those  times  and  countries/  Neither  can  we 
aeommt  lor  dieir  reception.  Thers  was  nothing  in  the  doctrines  them- 
sdrea  to  aOnre  or  conciliate  t  and  the  minds,  bQth  of  Jews  and  Gentiles, 
utterly  unpffepared  to  embrace  a  religion  which.  Imd  nodiing  in 
wMi  theur  ^fimner  opinions,  and  dire^y'<q»poeed  some  of  their 
mvo^gui  pnjudioss."    P.  lOS. 

Chapter  IV.  In  thk  chapter  are  considered  **  the  Comee* 
Ijon  of  Ckri&iiamty  with  the  Jewish  History  and  Scriptures^" 
■od  toe  posability  of  the  Apostles  hsmng  adopted  facts  and 
doctrines  found  in  these  writings ;  inch  as  the  offering  up  of 
Isaac,  the  institution  of  the  Paasovert  the  notion  of  Ticarious 
sacrifices,  and  others  which  bear  allusion  to  the  death  of  Christ; 
to  the  purpose  of  explainina^  an  event  so  apparently  destructive 
of  their  hopes  as  hts  crucifixion ;  and  of  supportin^the  idea 
of  atonement  suggested  by  them  with  the  same  vie^'.  The  diffi- 
culty and  improbability  of  such  conduct  are  pointed  out,  and 
such  minutiae  of  agreement  between  the  ajaserted  f^yrpcfs  and 
tham  ty]ufied  are  detailed,  as  it  was  utterly  out  of  the  power 
of  me  actors  in  the  scene  to  anticipate  or  conta>ul.  In  like 
manner  the  prophecies  acknowledged  to  relate  to  Messiah  are 
shewn  to  have  been  so  precisely  fumUed,  yet  by  meains  so  whoHy 
beyood  the  reach  of  the  Apostles — as,  for  instance,  ihe  census 
whieh  farouf^t  the  mother  of  Jesus  to  Bethlehem,  the  pr^para- 
tocy  ministry  of  the  Baptist,  and  many  minute  circumstanceii 
attwiding  tlie  death  of  Christ — that  to  ascribe  to  chance  coin^t 
cideaces  such  as  these,  would  imply  more  credulity  than  the  re- 
ception of  the  Gospel  itself.  Moreover,  had  the  coincidences 
been  the  eflbct  of  artifice  the  Apostles  would  not  have  lefb  it  for 
after  ages  to  draw  out  the  completion  of  prophecy  in  the  events 
of  the  Gospd.  The  providence  of  Gt>d  who  bringetH  gdbd 
out  of  evil,  must  surely  permit  the  blindness  of  infidelity,  as  he 
did  tha  inaedttlity  of  St.  Thomas,  for  the  br%hter  display  of 
the  truth;  ov  it  wbold  seem  impossible  fi>r  any  one  informed  sH 
to  fiitcts,  to  vesisithe  finoe  of  this  branch  of  evidence;  the  mord 
powerfiil,  the  more  dosel^  it  is  examined. 

From  the  peculiarities  m  '^  t^  Phraseology  of  the  driitinn 
SeriptureSf'  is  deducedt  in  Chapter  V.  an  argument  for  the 
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iime  ot^ginid  of  dodrinet,  wbich  gate  a  ngw  tum  t6  ImgoMge 
by  anprcflrktiiiff  to  paiticular  exptvarioiu  a  meaning  irliieli 
Aey  nad  not  berore,  and  which  thcnr  stSl  retain;  such  as  '*  good 
tidings,**  to  exnresB  the  doctrine  or  Jemit;  ^  grace,**  as  diatbi^ 
ffuished  finom  me  hiw  of  Moses ;  ^'  SaTioor,**  a  defivcfrer  from 
Sh^ewmth;  » righteoasness,**  acceptance  with  God  tlirougb 
trust  in  Christ ;  "  flesh,**  our  corrupt  nature. 

In  Chapter  VI.  we  are  led  to  observe  when  considering 
die  "  Agreement  of  Ckrieiian  Scrioiuree  with  subsegueni  e^fpe^ 
rienee!"  die  remarkable  foreknovi4eage  of^foture  events  connected 
with  the  reception  of  the  Goqiel,  which  was  displayed  in  the 
predictions  recorded  to  the  Apostles,  and  was  altGoetber  mne* 
countable  in  men  so  obscure  and  mdeasmed  as  ttey.  In  the 
first  place,  the  Disciples  of  Jesus  were  t«ight  to  expect  that 
pereeeuHom  should  be  eneountered  by  Clnistisns  for  nghtaotts^ 
nesa*  sake;  that  neculiar  piety  and  strictness  of  life  sln>uld  be 
dieir  reproach;  tnatcalpmny  and fidse accusation  shoald  be  die 
weapons  used  against  them.    But  so  it  has  ever  been. 

**  EvMH,**  am  Mr.  S.  **  to  die  present  boar,  the  crinie  of  too  mndi 
idigion  is  held  in  a  d^iree  of  dread  and  dislike  which  is  not  easily  ae- 
eoontedfor.  Many  persons  whose  own  moral  charscter  is  irreproach* 
able,  seem  to  ftsr  it  more,  and  think  it  a  greater  misfiirtaiie  in  one  fer 
whom  they  sr^inleresled,  then  the  qrtreme  of  vsntty  and  tatravagsmce/* 

And  again, 

**  Of  dl  the  diimericsl  evils  which  the  imasination  of  men  ever  sJarmed 
itsdf  witi^  the  danger  of  a  too  scmpoloiiB  war  of  displeasing  God,  or  a 
too  esmest  disirf  to  serve  him,  is  die  least  leaHyfenmidsMe.  Yet  we 
have  dsflv  occasion  to  observe,  that  msny  6r  greater  cvAi  are  mneh 
1ms  dreaded,  and  msny  worse  errois  more  easily  pardoned."    P.  1^7. 

Mr.  8.  has,  no  doubt,  some  ground  fcnr  these  asscrtiona,  but 
is  it  qmte  true,  that  it  is  tlie  crime  of  kmmig  too  immeh  reSgkm, 
which  is  so  commonly  held  to  be  a  greater  misfortune  than  the 
extreme  of  vanity  and  extravagance :  nmy  we  not  hope  diat  it 
is  rather  a  suppceed  ill-judged  expreeskm  of  rdigion  which  ex« 
cites  displeasure  t  Is  it  die  scrupulous  fear  of  offisiding  God 
which  amrms  "  many  irreproachable  moral  characters,**  or  doea 
not  their  apprehension  arise  radier  from  a  susjdcion  founded 
upon  ignorance  of  the  true  nature  of  Christianity,  that  die 
earnest  derire  to  serve  God  disqualifies  for  the  social  duties  and 
innocent  eiqoyments  of  life,  and  diat  seal  in  rdigion  leads  to 
unwanrantaMe  breaches  of  chari^.  From  whatever  cause  how* 
ever  the  omosition  may  sprung,  it  bdioves  every  one  who  calla 
himself  aCnrisdan  to  examine  if  his  coi^nct  be  c<msistent  with 
die  spirit  of  his  professieii,  lost  he  be  found  to  put  a  stombing 
block  in  another^s  way* 


Tbe  aocmd  pomt  deBwVing  of  ^tteaticm  in  this  ^bajyter^  k  t^ 
piradietiQD  of  dissensions  and  divisioiiB  oonseqaent  upon  the  pro- 
ragation  of  the  Grospel-r-'<  a  man's  foes  shall  l^  they  of  his  own 
household.**  This  consequence,  though  accurately  fulfilled  in 
the  early  ages,  was  not  the  result  of  any  spring  of  action  then  in 
motion,  but  arose  from  a  sensibility,  and  religious  earnestness, 
which,  as  the  authors  of  Christian!^  foresaw,  was  about  to  be 
excited.  The  yariance  between  the  practices  foretold  and  the 
precepts  enforced,  could  not  appear  probable  to  mere  huiAan 
jud^posent  Here  we  may  ren^urk,  by  the  w^y,  that  these  pre- 
dictiona  affi[>rd  no  justification  to  such  as  thuuL  to  promote  the 
cause  of  true  rel^on  by  sowing  discord  in  families*  .  Que  Lord 
knew  that  lus  holy  Gospel,  like  alii  other  good  gifis,  would  be 
abused  by  the  comiption  of  human  natmre,  and.  produce  these 
eril  fruits:  but  he  sanctioned  them. not  any  more  than  he  did 
persecution  and  nrarder  when  he  forewarned  his  disciples  tbftt 
*'  the  time  would  come  when  whosoever  killed  them  would  think 
he  did  QoA  service.*'  The  third  and  last  parti<iular  to  which 
our  attention  is  directed,  is  the  predictive  mode  in  which  the 
Gospel  should  make  its  way  through  the  whole  world, — as  dis- 
played in  several  parables.  That  it  should  be  an  universal  reli- 
gion, of  which  there  had  been  no  previous  instance ;  that  ,it 
should  spread,  not  by  force,  but  gradually  and  imperceptibly. 
Its  reception  among  different  classes  of  men  is  described^  espe- 
daDy  in  the  parabfe  of  the  sower,  with  a  nice  discriminatiaa,  to 
be  equalled  only  by  the  strict  accordance  of  the  prophecy  wif  h 
Uie  experience  of  eighteen  centuries. .  Mr«  Sumner  .tbu«  com- 
ments up<«  the  application  ctf  the  parablfii 

*  Wherever  die  Gospel  is  taught  as  a  divine  revelation,  many  •*heai' 
k  and  imderstand  it  not.'  Its  dedarations  lie  on  the  sur&ee  of  the  mind, 
hut  no-psuiB  are  taken  to  examine  the  evidence  of  its  atttfaority,  nor  to 
bring  the  heart  into  subjection  to  its  precepts.  In  truth,  the  heart 
is  never  atfected :  the  man  remains  within  ihje  hearing  but  without  the 
feeling  of  religion*  Such  is  the  case  with  seed  which  falls  '  by  the  way 
side,'  on  ground  unprepared  and  unfit  to  receive  it,  where  it  is  trodden 
uader  loot  by  every  passenger,  or  carried  ofi*by  the  fowls  of  the  air,  de- 
stroyed  by  the  scomer,  or  scattered  by  the  tempter. 

*'  Others,  instead  of  neglecting  the  Gospel  altogether,  are  stmetc  with' 
some  sense  of  its  beauty ;  with  the  high  views  of  mankind  aiid  their 
fiiture  desdny  which  it  unfolds ;  or  the.  ennobling  relation  to  God  which 
it  ofihv;  or  the  suhableness  of  its  doctrines  to  the  condition  of  the 
Iraman  race.  So  when  they  *  hear  the  word,  they  receive  it  wift  joy,* 
Ksten  to  it  gladly ;  and  if  there  were  no  trids  to  come,  no  self-denial  to 
ht  exercised,  no  duties  to  be  performed,  they  would  be  somethmg  more 
dian  aimoit  Christians.  So  com  might  flounsh  on  a  rock,  if  there  were 
no  sun  to  parch  it,  or  no  storm  to  wash  it  away  2  it  sprinf^  np  for  a 


lim^lbom^aitorwttJtitwiAenu  Sochwiht  rrihirwn  ifwakiit  dc* 
scribed  in  the  figure ;  when  difiicultiet  arise  it  is  obSteTitedL  Tbe  oor»> 
rapt  propensities  of  the  heart  prevaili  or  opposition  ensues ;  if  not  such 
as  menaced  the  early  foUowers  of  Jesus,  tfaejMver  failing  oppoeidon  of 
die  indifference,  contempt)  and  irreligbus  example  of  other  men,  and 
under  these  trials  religion  gives  way  if  it  has  not  been  deeply  rooted  in 
the  heart.  '  He  that  received  the  seed  in  stony  places,  the  same  is  he 
that  heareth  the  word,  and  anon  with  joy  receiveUi  it ;  yet  hath  he  not 
root  in  himself,  but  dureth  for  a  whfle ;  for  when  tribulation  or  persecu- 
lifm  ariseth  because  of  the  word«  by  and  by  he  is  offended.* 

**  There  is  also  a  numerous  class  who  persevere  dirongh  life  with  no 
donbt  upon  their  minds  of  the  truth  of  Christianity,  they  pay  some  at- 
tention to  its  ordinances,  and  imagine,  perhaps,  that  in  the  main  they 
ate  living  obediently  to  its  precepts.  And  so  they  do  live,  in  all  those 
cases  wlwie  die  worid and rae  Scripture  agree;  in  all  die  CNrdinary  rules 
of  life  which  keep  society  together,  and  secure  the  peace  of  the  commn- 
nity.  But  the  heart  is  sttll  untouched,  or  at  best,  unsubdued;  itisfixed 
on  worldly  advantages,  worldly  preferment,  worldly  pleasures,  worldly  ap^ 
probation ;  and  thne  snares  so  entangle  it,  that  au  those  rarer  and  pectt- 
liar  graces  which  the  Gospel  requires,  all  that  undivided  attachment  to  its 
author  which  it  claims,  all  that  uncompromising  fideli^  which  constitutes 
and  distinguishes  the  true  Christian,  is  yet  wanting.  Such  is  he  who 
'  receives  seed  among  thorns ;  and  the  cares  of  this  wond  and  the  deceitfid- 
ness  of  riches,  choke  the  word,  and  he  becometh  unfruitful/  He  is  not 
Eke  those,  who  having  been  drawn  to  listen  to  it,  have  afterwards  avow- 
edly disregarded  it,  as  requiring  too  great  a  sacrifice.  He  remaina  to 
the  end  a  plant  upon  Cluristian  sround ;  has  leaves  and  blossoms ;  a 
show  peihaps  of  fruit,  but  it  reaves  no  perfection ;  It  is  not  CkrUtian 
fhtit,  such  as  bdongs  peculiarly  to  the  Gospel,  being  esdmated  by  it* 
standard,  and  supported  by  its  motives.  So  likewise  there  is  a  foafd» 
daas,  u^on  whom  die  word  is  not  lost  or  destroyed  without  taking  root ; 
neither  is  it  overborne  by  the  opposition  which  it  must  encounter ;  neidier 
is  it  choked  amonj^  the  oonoems  and  interests  and  pleasures  of  their 
present  state,  but  it  grows  among  unfriendly  plants,  and  flourishes  in 
Sjpite  of  an  un^nial  climate,  and  is  distinguished  by  the  fruits  of  hurni* 
hty,  piety,  holiness,  and  charityi  in  which  it  abounds.  Yet  among  these 
who  alike  *  receive  and  understand  and  keep  the  word,'  there  is  not  an 
unifarm  proficiency.  All  do  not  in  an  equal  degree  obtain  the  mastery 
over  their  natural  corruptions :  all  do  not  arrive  at  an  equal  height  in 
Christian  virtues :  all  do  not  labour  equally  in  the  service  of  their  master, 
to  whom  they  have  attached  themselves.  All  produce  fruit,  but '  some 
thirty  fold,  some  sixty,  and  some  an  hundred  I'  Such  is  the  acuial  state 
of  ^Christian  world ;  and  such  is  the  description  which  was  drawn  of 
it  befbie  Christtamty  was  in  existence.  The  description  agrees  with 
the  experience  of  every  minister  who  has  observed  the  work^gs  of  hu- 
man nature  under  the  operation  of  the  Gospel.  He  can  disdnguish  cha- 
racters like  these^mong  every  hundred  persons  that  may  be  under  hin 
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chaiipe ;  he cwkpcvoeiirenode wbodo Mt fidi ntkanSfymai tMlly  wHUiS 
some  one  of  thne  cbases."    P.  176. 

i 

To  whicli  of  these  classes  of  professing  Christians  do  I  be- 
long ?  is  a  question  which  it  deeply  concerns  each  individual  to 
answer. 

The  chapter  concludes  with  a  consideration  of  other  parables 
indicating  the  foreseen  inconsistency  between  profession  an4 
practice,  which  the  general  tenour  of  human  cpnduct  has  neyer 
tailed  to  verify ;  and  of  the  excellence  of  the  parables  considered 
in  themselves. 

Chapter  YII.  canvasses  the  arguments  to  be  drawn  firom 
''  the  wisdom  manifested  in  the  Christian  Scriptures^* — ^wisdom 

Xripr  to  the  views  of  the  wisest  philosophers,  displayed  od 
^  ects  too  high  for  ordinary  nunds,  even  when  prepared  for 
the  task  by  nature  and  education*  Why  sliould  unlettered  fisher- 
men be  supposed  capable  of  more  discretion  and  good  sense 
than  Socrates  or  Plato  ?  Why  more  free  from  error  and  ab- 
surdity than  the  Apocryphal  writers  of  their  own  time  ?  On  the 
subject  of  future  reward,  for  instance,  tlie  Gospel  enters  into 
no  detail!  alleging  that  man,  in  his  present  state,  cannot  com- 
prehend the  glories  that  shall  be  revealed  in  the  unseen  world : 
an  ennoblinff  idea,  that  when  we  shake  off  the  trammels  of 
earth  we  shul  rise  to  an  expansive  delight  of  which  we  cannot 
yet  form  any  mst  conception  !^  Some  extracts  from  the  Koran 
serve  to  shew  the  vast  superiority  of  the  indefinite  promises  of 
the  Gospel  over  the  sensual  pleasures  of  a  Mahomedan  Par»* 
disc.  A  similar  reserve  is  mauitained  when  q»eaking  of  future 
punishment.  Christian  Scrij^ture  is  intelligible  as  lar  as  is  jm^ 
cessary,  but  it  is'  neither  allunng  nor  disgusting.  With  regard 
to  ^e  degree  of  human  liberty,  it  also  is  left  mdefinite,  though 
t  is  revealed  to  guide  our  practice. 


*'  Man  knows  enough  to  make  him  hmnble,  if  he  knows  that  of  him- 
self he  can  do  nothing ;  and  enough  to  make  him  dilisent,  if  he  is  ad- 
roonifthed  to  'watch,'  and  'keep  nimself,'  and  'wonc  out  his  salva- 
tidii.' "    P.  tOS. 

• 

Would  that  this  sensible  decision  were  permitted,  to  end  the 
bitter  controversies  which  ha^e  so  long  rent,  the  Qiucehof  Christl 

The  authority  wit^  which  facts  and  d^trines  ave  kad  down 
bj  Chr]3t  without  condesoendiog  to  aigumaiit  inpcoofof  cithdr, 
however  novel,  hawever  apparentlv  paradmieal^i^  next^peisieA 
out.  The  explanation  of  difficulties,  and  the  exUbitiOB  of 
truths  he  left  to  his  followers,  as  the  work  oi  men  with  roeli. 
On  the  head  of  religious  Exercises,  Christianity  atanda  alone  io 


hmfmg  left  vnfiMd  the  mutme  and  dwee  in  irhleh  fittfiagv 
alniB,  and  prayer  are  to  be  pimetiied.  This  fibertj  is  wA  eon- 
Iraaled  wim  ]aahoDiet*8  rigid  exactness  by  fiirtfier  extracts  firom 
Ae  Koran ;  as  are  also  the  different  effects  produced  by  the  two 
systems.  Where  the  prescribed  form  is  strict,  it  iriSk  be  rested 
on  in  proportion  as  it  is  severe :  Christianity,  on  the  contrary, 
preadbes  a  temper  and  habit  of  mind,  as  conducive  to  which 
certain  duties  are  prescribed ;  but  the  particuhors  are  kft  to  be 
itetermined  by  each  individual  according  to  his  drcumstancea, 
Christiaiitty,wemay  add,  is  a  reli^on  of  motives  and  princqples, 
not  of  detail,  and  herein  consists  its  applicableness  to  every  ho- 


The  *'  OrjgmaUiy  qfihe  Ckri$tiam  ekaraeier,'*  it  is  the  object 
of  Chapter  VlII.  to  consider.  This  originality,  it  is  argued^ 
conasted  not  so  much  in  the  inculcation  of  the  leading  moral 
virtues^  as  in  affording  sufficient  sanction  to  induce  men  to  prac- 
tise duties  against  their  inclinations,  and  at  die  expence  of  their 
convenience  and  temporal  interest.  Yet  some  new  duties  arose 
out  of  the  Christian  doctrines,  and  otiiers  were  rendered  more 
extensive  in  their  operations.  Among  those  peculiar  to  Chris- 
tianity are,  1st  an  entire  renunciation  of  personal  merit,  and  a 
rdiance  on  Christ  alone,  exemplified  in  St.  Paul,  who,  while  he 
adnuts  that  he  did  and  suffered  more  than  aH  the  Apexes,  and 
^  that  If  any  man  thinketh  that  he  hath  whereof  he  may  trust 
in  die  flesh,  I  more  ;**  yet  concludes  thus,  **  But  what  tilings 
were  gain  to  me,  those  I  counted  but  loss  for  Christ."  From 
this  doctrine  of  humility  is  adduced  an  evidence  of  tiie  reality  of 
tibe  ftcts  related  in  the  Gospel ;  as  on  no  other  ground  than  an 
entire  conviction  tiiat  Jesus  did  indeed  '^  die  foir  our  sins,  and 
rise  again  for  our  justification,'*  would  it  have  occurred  to  the 
first  promulgators  of  the  Gk>spel  to  conceive  such  an  humbBn^ 
duty  as  that  of  self-abasement,  or  to  require  it  of  all  who  should 
embrace  their  reli^on.  This  principle  of  rdiance,  indeed,  is  car- 
ried farther ;  Christians  are  required  to  look  to  Jesus  not  ob^ 
for  the  attmement  which  justifies,  but  for  the  spiritual  aid  which 
sanctifies  them.  **  We  are  not  sufficient  of  oursdves  to  think 
any  thing  as  of  ourselves,  but  our  sufficiency  is  of  Gbd :"  a  turn 
of  mind  much  at  yariance  with  tiie  natural  impressbns  of  Ae 
human  heart.  8nd.  The  universality  of  the  enarity  enjoined. 
Its  aootive  gvounded  en  tiie  love  of  God  to  mankind,  witii  its 
diseotiun  towards  tke  souls  rather  than  tiie  bodies  of  men,  ren- 
ders it  a  peculiar  feature  of  the  Christian  character.  It  arises 
out  w£  those  fiids  which  declare  the  immense  Tahie  of  each  in- 
dividual SDuL  Srd.  The  forgiveness  of  iiguries,  founded  tm 
6bi%  love  lo  aMU  and  the  example  of  Christy  who>  '*  when  he 
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miled*  renkd  sot  agm/*    Th0Mfi4rtut,itiiait1it  n^ 
knowledgedt  are  adminbly  fitted  to  nmittWA  nrfvlerealareftr 
Oie  Tmaenoe  irf  dnt  Cbd  kiAoK  ttii^^ 
hiuiMUMy ;  and  eveo  in  tbb  world  nuat  chock  nmch  of  tbe  «rE 
of  Jnoolaioa  and  niwirfcaiiifliii 

Chantar  IX.  cntiliod  ''  JJetmmblmeM  cf  CkngUm  Do»- 
4nme9f    damuoflteatea^  that  howerer  thepecohartratha  of  Ouw- 
tianity  are  firom  titair  Tery  nature  beyond  die  diseovery  of  %nh 
wamn  seaaon;  yet  they  am  m  no  way  contradiclory-to  it    After 
■***Mng  that  the  root  of  unbelief  is  not  to  be  feand  in  defiMt  off 
efvidenoe,  but  in  that  pride  of  heart  whirii  refiiaes  to  adnrit  eH- 
droeea  un|ialatable  to  fanman  corruption,  Mr.  S.  ptoeeeda  to 
n^Qgeat  aueh  obnona  reflecti<ma  on  the  two  points  at  which 
saaaoo  is  most  disposed  to  cavil  *'  as  nwj  indicate  the  ejltent 
and  difficulty  of  the  whole  question,  and  dispose  the  mhid  to  m 
mare  ready  aoouiescenee  in  the  diiriiie  autlKifity  of  Seriptotal 
dedarations."  P.  966.     The  first  point  whidi  is  sunpoied  to 
;iTe  offisnce,  is  man's  liability  to  punishment  fi^om  dmne  wradi. 
^ow  conacienoe  and  reason  tell  us  that  Ood  must  lote  virtiK : 
eiqperience  teaches,  that  virtue  has  in  no  age  been  adeouately  or 
generally  pursued,  as  respects  either  Grra,  our  neignbour,  or 
ourselves.    It  is  contrary  to  any  idea  we  can  form  of  God^  that 
iie  should  view  with  equal  regard  those  who  serve  hiai,  and 
those  who  serve  him  not;  yet  that  retribution  in  this  Ulb  is  not 
the  plan  of  Us  govefnment,  is  attested  br  tha  state  ofimnarfeet 
vecompenoe  dauy  witnessed  in  suooessfiu  wicfcedness,  and  umm- 
warded  virtue ;  to  the  weak  in  fiuth  occasionally  a  sore  trials  to 
the  infidela  rock  of  offence;  but  to  the  sincere  IbOower  of  the 
Gospd  an  additional  argument  for  the  veaUty  of  dmt  fiitmt 
state  in  which  it  shall  be  recompensed  tQ  every  one  according  to 
his  deeds*    Possible  olnecti<Ms  which  may  be  urged  on  this 
subject,  are  answered  by  we  considsrataon,  tiiat  we  are  surrounded 
hf  difflcuUes  within  sad  without,  which  even  revelaiioD  does 
not  wholty  imnsvel,  but  which  are  still  mare  inexplicable  witfiout 
nvdaSkuu    The  book  of  nature  k  as  mysterious  as  the  book  d 
revelation :  how  many  lacts  relating  to  himself  does  every  man 
bdieveon  trust,  without  a  possibility  of  ascerta]nii[^dieir  truths 
or  of  explaining  the  ikMD  or  the  «Ay  /    How  perplexing  are  Ae 
pain,  distnessi  and  privation  which  meet  us  at  everf  turn,  how 
totalfy  inexplicable  without  that  moral  cause  disdosad  by  re-* 
vdbuW^tkeir  efieot  OR  character,  aad  oAer  rehgisc^ 
which  they  serve! 

Would  not  tUa  disdosnre  alone,  we  may  (suggest  to  our 
reflecting  readcss,  render  ChristianiQr  an  inestiaMhle  lioasmc 
in  a  world  where  sufiaana  or  sorrow,  in  sasas  shapes  is  tbe 
lot  of  aU  ?   Are  they  friendsto  the  human  race  who  would  rob 
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Aem'id  racik  m  mtffmit  90  long  as  it»  weilMj  i»  nphM  bf  s 
ahadoipr  of  probgbUi$y  I 

On  Ihe^ecoiui  poinlythe  lemiMBon  of  dn  thvough  the  sMtiftet 
of  Christ,  much  bnotlefttobeaaidywhenthedoetiineofHHDi^s 
condemnation  in  the  sight  of  God  ia  admitted.  Snppoong  it  to 
be  God't  giacious  purpose  to  display  his  ■Berev,  and  yet  to  p*e- 
a^rve  unimpaired  the  laws  of  his  govenmient,  wnich  required  iht 
pvsiishment  of  8in»  the  fitness  and  consiatenev  of  Grospd  truth  at 
OIIC0  appear.  A  remark  is  here  made,  which  Mr.  S.  ccmsiden 
importanttthatthedeathof  Christ  is  not  to  be  viewed  merely  as 
a  substitution  of  innocence  for  guilt,  but  as  displaying  the  is* 
evitaUe  consequences  of  sin:  the  bitter  cup  might  not  pass  from 
him  exoept  he  drank  it.  Thus  is  refuted  an  error,  mtitfid  in 
pernicious  effects  upon  the  conduct  of  men*  The  chapter  eon* 
dudes  with  particularising  the  reasons  for  which  ftie  scheme  of 
;rademption  was  pre-eminently  adapted  to  die  wants  of  mankind. 

From  internal  evidence  we  turn,  in  Chapter  X.  to  those  exter-' 
;ml  circumstances  which  materially  invalidate  the  supposition  of 
Christianity  being  an  imposture.  The  ^'Jirti  promm^itMom  of 
Chri$Uamijf'  bem  strong  attestation  to  its  autbentid^ ;  whedier 
we  consider  the  conversion  of  multitudes  by  a  single  sermon, 
which  could  onlv  have  arisen  firom  conviction  of  the  reality  of  dia 
lacts  on  which  the  arguments  were  cnounded,  and.  of  the  mirades 
performed  before  their  eyes;  or  mietiierwe  regard  the opposi- ^ 
tion  encountered  by  the  Apostles,  in  spite  of  which  they  ooor 
tinued  their  labours  amoim  Jews  and  Grentiles,  being,  as  they 
aaidy  divinely  comnussioned,  and  obliged  to  obey  God  rather  ttwn 
man.  The  admission  of  Gentiles  to  Uie  privileges  of  the  Gospel^ 
affords  inddentd  occasion,  as  Mr.  S.  observes,  for  a  remarkable 
feature  of  internal  evidence,  in  the  difierent  tone  of  address  uaed 
by  the  same  perscms  when  addressing  heathen  nations.  With 
the  Jews  they  had  appealed  to  authentic  written  records,  aa  the 
gsound-wi^k  of  their,  system ;  ¥rith  Gentiles,  to  whom  the  very 
eaistence  of  God  was  unknown,  diey  were  compeBed  to  lay  the 
foundation  of  bis  unity  and  attention  to*  the  concerns  of  men. 
Thoae  wjiio  had  &bri6ated  a  history  would  be  likely  to  tell  it 
always  in  the  same  tone.  The  language  of  the  Aposdes  varied 
with  their  circumstan<^. .  Again,  a  comparison  between  the 
diflferient  speeches  of  the  different  actors  in  the  scene,  so  admht^ 
aUy  in  character  with  the  peculiarities  of  each  individual,  reoi- 
ders  it  scarcely  possible  tolook  on  these  narratiTes  as  a  mere 
fabrication;  remembering  the  age  to  which  the  book  indisputably 
belongs,  and  the  persons  by  whom  it  most  have  been  oomposed. 
The  necessity,  and  therefore  probability,  of  miraoalous  inter- . 
feieqiee,  next  comes  under  consideration;  and  die  olgecdons 
against  it  are  satisfiM^torily  refuted. 
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€ka/fU9  XI.  eriiibito  a  vie«r  of  the  'f^Jtrgireeeptkm  ofCkriii^ 
Hmuiff''  and  of  its  mfliience  tipon  the  characters  of  the  ftrsf 
43un?6ft>,  shewiiig  irom  the  testimony  of  the  ApostoUc  fathers 
widrin  a  fenr  yean  after  the  establishment  of  the  rdi^on,  tihat  it 
vas  tx>t  Ae  mere  adoption  of  a  set  of  speculatrre  opinions  wlrich' 
distingnidied  die  early  Christians,  but  such  a  thorough  change* 
of  mincipleay  habits,  and  manners,  at  the  expense  of  so  mtich' 
suffisring  and  self-denial,  eren  to  death  itsetf,  as  could  only  be 
induced  by  the  firmest  fiiitii  and  sincerest  conTiction.  Martyr- 
oiogy  thoni^  not  decisive  in  fevour  of  a  cause,  is  yet  decisive  of 
tli»  mnoemif  of  men  who  seal  it  with  (iheir  blood.  SinceHty  in 
this  cause  is  nearly  all  we  want :  we  rest  not  on  matter  of  opi- 
nkm,  bat  on  matter  of  fact,  in  which  they  could  hardly  be  mW 

In  Chapter  XII.  we  are  led  to  enquire  how  fiir  *^  ike  ^feetn  6f 
O^tiaikmiiy'^  are  beneficial  to  the  world  at  krge ;  hdw  ftr  it  ac*^ 
complishes  all  that  it  promises.  In  judging  of  its  operation  we 
must  however  bear  in  mind,  that  the  Gospel  does  not  propose  td 
do  iHore  dian  alleviate  the  evils  of  our  guuty  condition,  and  pro- 
vide a  remedy  for  that  condition ;  and  that  there  are  besidesi^ 
other  reasons  for  its  imperfect  success,  such  as  the  nnwillingnesii 
of  maiddaid  to  receive  the  remedy,  **  the  general  discountenanlbe 
which  earnest  piety  and  Christian  circumspection  meet  with,"  ^t 
noit  g€t§erut  dueoutUemmee  rather  too  broad  a  term  of  censure; 
and  moonsistent  too  with  Mr.  Sumner's  assertion  In  the  prefiu^e, 
that  **  iheie  ta  just  cause  for  beii^viiw  that  real  teligtoh  never 
flaanahed  more  m  any  age  or  countrr  than  at  the  pretent  dmeiri 
Bntimj*")  aa  well  aa  the  remains  or  inherent  corruption  in  thd 
moat  sincere  believers.  By  the  way  Mr.  S.  takes  occasion  to 
say  a  Caw  words  on-the  charge  of  melancholy  so  often  brought 
agaanat  pvafessors  of  religion ;  a  charge  often,  we  admit,  very 
unAMmded,  yet  easily  accounted  for.  An  habitual  cont^Mplatiori 
of  tlie  sublime  doctrines  of  Christianity,  and'  of  the  itiip^rtant 
eonocffis  of  eternity,  together. with  those  causes  enumerated 
above  as  hindrances  to  the  iull  operation  of  Christian  benefits,' 
wffl  occasionally  give  a  tinge  of  seriousness  to  the  disposition 
which  by  other  persons  may  be  misconstrued  into  gloom  and 
mdancholy.  But  how,  we  ask,  and  wonder  that  Mr.  Sumner 
did  not  ask, — ^how  can  gloom  or  melancholy  really  posseasf  him 
whose  breast  glowif  with  a  senae  of  God*B  all-seeing  eye,  ever 
watchful  to  'turn -to  good  the  evMits  that  befid  ins  beiaved  chs)^ 
dien— 'hun,  who  is  sensible  that  even  the  afflictions  he  endures 
on  eardiv  wiU>  if  patiently  supported,  work-fbr  him  a  fhr  more 
exceeding  and  eternal  weight  of  glory — ^him,  who  amid:  the 
roeka  and  l»hoab  <X  a  sea  of  troubles,  trusts  not  tb  hU  own  tris- 
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cbm,  but  humUy,  yet  finnly,  relies  tfn'ike  ditMtion  ti  m 
^Md^«qide?  Can  U  produce  «ught  but  hoW  joy^ nfleqt iImUt 
our  Jjfeflsed  Redeemer  ku  paid  Ae  debt  of  our  fiiUeii  Mlnnir 
tibat  our  imperfect  endeavours  afti^  rigbteoaaoess  will  by  eft  act 
of  tranaoeiraent  mercy,  be  accepted  at  the  tribunal  of  our  Ood; 
that  when  we  quit  tb£i  cheqreieied  scene  of  joy  and  sorrow,  we 
may,  except  by  our  own  faxut,  eiq<qr  the  consumatotion  of  Uiss» 
beii^  th^iceforward  reunited  to  all  the  worth  we  have  lored  in 
time,  to  i^  dial  has  ever  adorned  humanity  { 

But  to  return  to  the  immediate  subjectof  the  chapter,  die  be* 
M^  Christianity  has  conferred  on  tne  world  in  genevaL  it  has 
soft^ned  the  tone  of  manners  and  feelings,  has  iano  smaBdeoM 
purified  the  princiiries ;  it  affords  substantial  support  UMieraSie<' 
tion,  provides  for  the  support  of  religion  to  the  end  of  time,  aaA 
raises  man  to  a  higher  rank  as  an  intwectual  being.  Thatwhilst 
so  much  is  in  our  power  so  little  is  comparatively  done,  though 
affiHPding  ground  tor  shame  and  sorrow,  is  no  argument  against 
Christianity :  if  this  were  universally  followed,  everv  indivimial  in 
a  Christian  country  would  be  an  heir  of  a  blessed  imImortaKty. 
That  persons  neglect  their  duty,  is  not  to  be  imputed  to  their  re« 
Ugion,  The  general  instruction  which  it  offers  to  all,  even  to  Iha 
humble  and  mean,  is  quite  peculiar  to  our  religion,  and  its 
effects,  wherever  it  has  been  introduced,  have  been  imiformi 
whether  ire  look  to  countries  at  large,  or  descend  to  stsigio  &* 
tallies  and  individual  characters.  .  To  the  poor  it  acts  as  a  sti« 
mulus  to  arouse  attention :  it  does  not  take  them  out  of  their 
station,  but  ^ves  principles  whicfa  mav  soften  the  loni^beatj 
sweeten  the  bitterest,  and  exalt  the  hnmblest  of  hmnan  Iskourst 
In  the  h%(her  ranks  it  operates  to  rrader  them  indifieraut  to 
worldly  honours  and  pleasures,  otherwise  than  as  talents  fbr 
which  they  are  responsible :  it  produces  charity,  hUnuKty,  bro- 
therly  love ;  in  short,  the  value  of  the  Christian  dispenaatmi  is 
evidenced  by  Ae  fact  that  were  all  men  practical  Chriatians 
there  would  be  littie  left  to  complain  of  even  in  this  imperfect 
wcNrld. 

In  the  concluding  chapter,  after  recapitulating  the  subatanoe 
of  the  foregoing  pages,  the  inference  to  be  drawn  from  1^  whole 
is  thus  expressed. 

**  What  therefore  the  preceding  evidence  proves,  if  itprove  sny  th^, 
is,  diat  the  Gospel  is  a  meMuge  of  rtconcdistion  fiom  GK>d  to  man,  pro- 
poisd  bv  Christ,  in  die  chsncter  of  their  Redeemer.  And  what  those 
reject  who  sre  not  living  as  thediseq^of  €%rtst,by  a  vitsl  and  pnie^ 
tinl  fiuth  is,  the  oflbed  mesas  of  rssterstioQ  to  the  &voiir  of  dieir 
Cfsator."    P.  420. 

Here  Ur.  S.  adverts  to  an  objection  which  might  possflbfy 
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dnoe  WQvid  be  naope  imeaiftiUe ;  to  mhkii  ke  aonnew  llwi 
hmmB  lealBmiiv.is  die  wly  •eridmice  Wm  wUch  an miivenal 
xevfik^km  IUk  the  Gonpel  could  ]36  aBtahlished ;  that  leaaoiiing 
from  Bimiogfy  it  is  an  aigument  for  its  truth,  that  the  proofc  aas 
to  be  sought  with  pains,  and  ascertained  bjr  diligent  enqpiiry : 
and  lastly,  that  if  the  proofs  of  revelation  were  intuitiye  and 
selfeyident,  man  would  no  longer  be.placed  in  a  state  of  pro** 
bation.  The  Yolume  doses  with  this  practical  impfovement  of 
the  sulgect* 

''  The  mode  in  which  the  Christian  religion  mast  be  listened  to,  in 
order  that  it  may  be  received,  and  studied,  in  order  that  it  may  be  under- 
stood, is  weU  eidculaled  to  brin|^  into  exercise  that  dispositfon  of  nund 
which  is  suitable  to  abeing  in  curcumstances  like  diose  of  man  appljfing 
to  ihe  subject  of  rel^bn.  This  is  not  a  disposition  whidi  makes  no  en* 
qmry,  or  demands  no  evidenee,  or  feels  no  hesitation;  but  which  con* 
fines  evidence  to  its  proper  business  of  ascefftaining  &cts ;  and  does  not 
lo  lend  itself  to  psqiuice^  or  adhere  to  prcpossesiiops  as  virtually  to 
ea^dbide  revelation,  and  make  its  own  rehgion*  This  is  the  disposifinn 
with  wbi^tbe  whole  subject  of  religion  must  be  i^proacbed;  not  the 
evidences  o)ily,  which  lead  us  to  the  threshold  of  the  temple ;  but  the 
Bible  itself  which  conduct^  us  within  the  vestibule.  We  must  guard 
acainst  a  critical,  captious  spirit.  We  must  be  aware  that  the  ways  of 
God  are  far  above,  out  of  our  sight ;  and  be  ready  to  receive  divine  ia« 
structlon  with  the  humility  and  teachableness  of  the  tenderest  vears^ 
Surely  there  is  enough  of  ignorance  and  enough  of  evil  discoverable  m 
the  taiind  of  man,  to  shew  uat  he  needs  illumination  from  above,  and  to 
set  him  upon  earnest  prayer  to  the  Author  of  '  every  good  and  perftct 
gifk,'  ^at  m  matters  relanng  to  God  and  to  eternity,  he  may  be  enabled 
toezereise  his  understanding  humbly,  and  with  proper  deference  to  divine 
wisdom«  Those  who  enquire  thus  will  find  the  Bible  its  own  best  evi« 
donee,  carrying  with  it  marks  of  divine  origin,  which  can  neither,  per« 
bans,  be  eainly  described  or  accurately  defilned ;  but  are  not  the  less 
iauifNitid>]e  and  infiiUible.  Reason  would  lead  us  to  expect  what  e&« 
perience  uniformly  proves,  that  '  the  secret  of  the  Lord  is  with  theas 
that  fear  him,  and  he  will  shew  them  his  covenant/  "    P.  427. 

If  juatiee  have  been  dene  by  Mr.  Sumner^s  woric,  it  wiH  be 
seen  that  it  b  a  book  not  only  valuable  to.  convince  the  gain- 
sayer,  but  also  very  interesting  to  readers  of  every  description  $ 
that  it  mav  be  eminently  us^l  to  all  who  bear  the  Christian 
name.  Those  who  love  their  religion  will  rejoice  to  see  its 
beautiea  and  hiffh  orijrin  so  conspicuously  displayed ;  whilst  at 
the  same  time  they  wm  be  stimulated  to  act  worthy  their  pro^ 
feasion,  and  to  adorn  the  doctrine  of  God  their  Saviour,  Othera 
who  may  unhappfly  regard  it  either  negligently  or  under  mis^ 
apprehension,  may,  tl!ffough.the  divine  bleasmg,  be  led  b]r  this 
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intnuDent  to  jwler  ooneefidaiM  of  thm  principles  and  dvtiet  of 
CSmMuatYf  and  of  its  importaiiee  to  their  indrridual  wdfare. 
The  "  hne  of  argument^  adopted  has  diis  e$$eniml  merit, — 
diat  whibt  it  proves  Aat  our  "  religion  is  true,  it  shews  also  what 
the  religion  is.*' 


Tke  DificuUks  of  InJideUiy,     By  Georgs  Stanliy  Fabcr,  B JD. 
Hector  of  Long  Newton.     Syo.  272pp.     7i.     Rivingtons.  1824. 

We  remember  the  advice  of  Chrysostom :  KaAawsq  n  lAcXirw 
T0«(  Xfj^M^tftfftn  f^s'To^m  ou  marra  cxXfyii,  oXXa  t»  x^*^'M^  X«C«vea» 
r«  Xmta  afiv}<nv;  outc^  urn  w  wovnow.  This  salutary  counsel  we 
shaH  endeavour  to  keep  in  view,  while  we  are  employed  in 
fiirming  our  digest  of  divinity;  for  though  we  be  piedged  to 
notice  every  production  of  the  teeming  press,  good,  bad,  or  In* 
different,  which  may  be  denominated  tlieolo|pcal,  we  are  not 
bound  to  do  more  for  a  large  class  of  works — ^those  which  are 
natively  good,  or  good  for  nothing, — than  merely  to  notily  thor 
existence  and  profe^ed  des^pi.  We  shall  thus  be  set  at  uber^ 
to  bestow  more  time  and  pams  on  those  publications  from  which 
substantial  benefit  and  valuable  information  may  be  derived. 

Among  the  recent  works  which  eminently  deserve  the  title 
of  Tft  2^<fipia,  the  useful,  no  one  appears  to  us  to  rank  h^her 
than  this  last  of  Mr.  Faber*6.  In  orcier,  therefore,  to  shew  our 
sense  of  its  importance,  and  to  render  our  examination  pf  it  mi 
pirofitable  to  our  readers  as  it  has  been  satisfactory  to  ourselvea* 
w.e.  shall,  in  this  instance,  depart  from  a  general  rule,  and  attow 
the  analysis  to  extend  to  another  Number.  An  abridgment  of 
such  a  work,  so  full  of  matter,  so  argumentative,  so  ooaneoted 
in  all  its.  parts,  and  so  httle  capable  of  condensation,  must  ne- 
cessarily exclude,  in  order  to  do  justice  to  the  whole,  quotfettions 
of  any  selected  passages :  but  this  is  the  less  to  be  n^^tted, 
because  Mr.  Faber's  style  of  writing  is  wdl  known  to  all  who 
have  a  general  acquaintance  with  the  best  modem  divines^ 

To  proceed  then  at  once  with pur  pleasurable  task.  In  the  Pre* 
face  we  are  distinctly  informed  of  tke  object  pursued  by  the  author 
throughout  his  treatise,  namely,  to  shew,  that  after  a  Comparison 
of  the  theoloffical  systems  of  the  Christian  and  the  Infioel,  the 
latter  will  be  found  to  be  encumbered  with  greater  dilBculties  than 
the  former ;  and  that,  consequently,  the  adoption  of  the  Infidd 
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system  eTinces  tmir0  creMity  thati  )tb#  ackqptiitn  oS  the  Cbrntian* 
sysleiiL  '  , 

The  sobjeet  k  discussed  m  eight  seetions. 

Section  i, — ''  like-  d^g^uUiea  attendani  upon  Dektioal  h^ 
deUty  in  regard  to  its  possible  grounds  and  reasons.''  Infidelity 
having  been  usually  considered  the  assailant  of  revealed  religion, 
Mr.  P.  conceives,  that  good  effects  may  resuk  from  placing  it  on 
the  defensive.  By  this  process^  it  is  presumed,  the  object  in  viemr 
may  be  okh«  easily  attained;  and  for  the  sake  of  order  and  per- 
spicuity, each  section  of  the  generalargument  is  divided  into  divi* 
sions  and  subdivisions.    Of  these  we  shall  give  the  substance. 

1.  A  statement  of  the  possible  grounds  and' reasons  of 
infidelity,  of  which  six  are  enumerated.  1.  Thai  a  revelaHt^ 
from  heaven  eannoi  in  the  very  nature  of  things  take  plaoe.  The 
diflicitlty  here  at  once  presents  itseif-Hi  denial-  of  God's  omni* 
potenoe.  That  this  is  a  necessary  consequence  appears  from 
the  Ibttowing  syllogism — Grod  can  do  every  thing  which  does 
not  involve  a  contradiction;  but  a  revelation  can  never  be  shewn 
to  involve  a  contra<fiction:  therefore,  a  revelation  is  abstractedly 
possible*  » 

^.  A  reeelaiiofi  is  in  Uself  so  improbable  thai  it  beggars  all 
credibUity.  Respecting  this  position,  die  Deist  allows  that  maiT| 
a  ratioffiBl  beiiig,  is  placed  in  the  world  by  a  creaitki^  "Cause, 
God;  and  ^t  he  is  placed*  hereto  answer  some  ends  If  so, 
woidd  the' purpose  of  the  creating  Cause  be  best  answered  by  a 
r^idar  communicalaon,  or  by  a  systematic  withholding  of  in- 
struction ?  Allowing  (as  it  is  conceived  alK  must  allow)  the  fib^r- 
mer,  then  the  <*ommunicating  of  a  divine  revelation  is  more  ypro^ 
bable  than  the  witiibolding  of  one.  Granting  that  •  Gk)d  is  all 
wise,  it  will  be  further  granted  that  he  will  take  the  most  effec- 
tual means  of  aeoomphsbing  his  purpose.  Hence  the  question 
rednoes  itself  to  i\A(k-^WhHher  it  be  easier  tobdiete  thai  kmm* 
ledge  or  ihid  ignorance  on  the  part  of  many  respecting  the:pur^ 
pose  of  his  Creator,  is  0te  most  eJficaeioHS  in  the  way  of  securing 
its  (tceompKsltment  ?  The  advocate  for  ignorance  wiU  adhere 
to  the  Deist ;  for  the  efficacy  of  knowledge,  to  the  Chrisfian : 
which  evinces  the  higher  degree  of  credulity  ? . 

8.  T%e  et^dtnees  upon  which  our  reception  of  every  system 
daimmg  tohea  revelation  from  heaven  is  demanded,  are  so  weak 
and  unsaiisfactorythai  they  are  ins^^fleient  to  command  our  rea-> 
sontMe  assent.  This  ground  is  untenable  so  long  as  the  ai^gu^ 
ments  of  popular  writers  remain  unrefuted.  Difficulties,  it  is 
aOowed,  may  be  started;  but  to  start  a  difficulty  is  one  thing,  tq 
answer  an  ,argumcnt  another.  When  the  arguments  of  such 
writers  as  Leslie  and  Paley  are  answered,  and  their  utter  incon- 
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(dHttfeneis  alievn,  tbeii,  but  aot  liB  then*  cftD  t^ 
of  infidelity  be  deemed  fairly  tenable.    If  evidence  be  inmiffi- 
cient,  argumentB  raised  upon  it  may  be  eaaily  confuted.    The 
aiknce  of  the  Deist  with  regard  to  the  latter  may  juatly  eicite 
suapicions  as  to  the  ttren^  of  hia  cause* 

4.  But,  reidies  the  Deist,  nmnerm$  olffeetion^  and  diifeukies 
exiH  inihe  eate  i^eaeh^ff^Um  cUnmmg&e  ehmro^er^m  dkme 
r^vekUioBi  wkieh  obfeektms  and  difiaMeg  eannoi  be  anmioartd 
and  removed.  It  is  answered,  that  with  respect  to  the  qrstem 
contained  in  the  BiUe,  (and  beyond  that  we  have  no  concern  in 
the  present  discussion),  the  questbn  anay  assinnr  the  fiHrm  of  a 
syflogisBiL  The  Bible  daims  to  be  a  revelation ;  it  has  been 
dcanmstrated  so  to  be  by  sudi  dose  reasoning  upon  its  evi- 
dences, as  remains  unreftited  by  r^pilar  answers,  attempted 
artads  by  article.  Butinsundry  matters  connected  with  it,  ob- 
jections may  be  made  and  difficulties  started:  therefore  the 
oiUe  has  no  legitimate  claim  to  the  title  it  assumes*  In  other 
words,  a  fiMt  is  established  by  a  high  degree  of  moral  evidence; 
but  d^cttlties  may  be  started,  trcrefore  Uie  fiu^  must  not  be 
credited*  If  this  reasoning  be  admissible,  it  is  obvious  that 
any  historical  &ct  may  be  dMbted;  fcnr  where  is  the  fiust  against 
wludi  olgeetions  may  not  be  made  *  ? 

.  5.  As  pariaue  ikeohpcal  e^etemt  Imee  alike  claimed  lo  be  re- 
vekaiom  from  heaaent  and  as  the  adeoeaiee  of  each  kope  been 
eqnalfy  forward  in  maintaimng  their  own  to  the  esdneion  qf 
eeerjf  otheTf  the  iheewdpreeamptionieithaphiloeophical  enquirer 
wHt  be,  thai  all  these  systems  are,  withoai  e^peqpiioi^  mere  in- 
terested  imposiiions  mpon  the  crednUiy  qfmatMmL 
.  This  is  Volney's  position-rrbut  whatever  may  be  its  apparent 
tnitii,  the  conclusion  may  be  proved  fiedlaciousby  an  analpgoos 
instance.  Numerouspersonsputin  theirrespectiTeclainas  toa 
vacant  estate;  everp  one,  it  is  clear,  cannot  be  the  Wgirimaff 
heir;  but  would  a  rational  judge  dismiss  the  whole  bochr  widi- 
out  further  enquiry,  and  deciM,  upon  Vobiey*s  principle,  that 
because  eeerp  one  cannot  be  the  lawful  Jieir,  therefore  no  one 
can?  The  natural  answer,  in  such  a  case,  ndght  be  given  in  the 
words  of  HoW  Writ,  ''  Prove  all  things ;  hold  fast  that  which 
is  good  *."  Ryamine  well  the  evidences  of  each,  and  by  their 
comparative  merits  decide  the  claim.  Or  the  case  may  be  iilu»r 
trated  by  the  fio&owing  syllogism :  Volney*s  argument  is  this — 
Various  religious  systems  equally  claim  to  be  rerelations  from 


f  *  A  Pampblot  wu  pablitlMd  a  few  years  ago.  to  which,  founding  his  argn- 
meots  on  the  extraordinary  and  unaccountable  events  recorded  in  Bonaparto^i 
life,  the  writer  iogeoioasly  proTed  that  his  history  was  a  fiction* 
t  lTb«a.ir.Sl. 
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heaven;  bat  h  u  ioipeanUe  tfiat  epsrjf  cm  of  these  eaa  be  ae : 
therefore  no  <me  of  them  ia  a  revelatioa  from  hesvea.  tm  ane^ 
lo^ouft  ayUogiim  nuw  thus :  various  Baak  notes  equally  ckim 
to  be  genuine ;  but  it  is  certam  that  MOfiy  are  forgeries :  theve- 
fore  ofi  must  be  forgeries — aocording  to  Vofaiey* 

6.  A9  am  wmsmMied  reamm  %$  t&  sok  mHrumeui  by  uMek 
imr  dmiy  U  tobe  detemmedt  $0  our  rmsom,  wAeu  properly  ami 
iommify  medf  is  in  iUelfquUe  s^^fieienifor  ihis/mrpotef  eonse- 
queuify  a  revelaikm  from  God  is  mo  k$$  tmmeessmry  jn  He  «fr- 
Hrmi^  ikm  tke  elaim  of  ^my  pariicuiar  ikeoloaieal  system  to  be 
reeeieedas a reeetatumA-om  Godis  wtfoundeaintke  eomrete. 

Henee  it  is  aseerte^  by  the  Infidel*  that  the  opinions  of  man- 
kind should  be  regulatea  by  some  authentic,  ratiimal,  iannut* 
idde  cede.  This  were  difficult,  not  to  say  impossible.  ^*  AJU  ia 
quite  clear  and  oertain  by  the  unassisted  li^t  of  nature;  we 
want  no  revelation  to  illuminate  our  pretended  darkness.*'  80 
speaks  Vofaiey.  **  All  is  quite  dark  by  the  unassisted  light  of 
nature;  we  can  never  attain  to  certain  knowledge,  save  by  a  re- 
velation froflS  a  divine  teacher."  So  says  Socrates  *•  Would 
a  cahn  enquirer  reject  Christianity  on  this  disputed  ground,  that 
hmmm  reason  is  atom  svfieient  I  In  the  above  positions  are  i»* 
volved  theprinciples  and  the  systems  of  the  Cfturistian  and  the 
InfiddL  Whether  it  argue  a  higher  degree  of  crechifity  to  re- 
ceive, as  a  divine  revelation,  Christiaaity  thus  evidenced;  org 
in  order  to  the  rejection  of  it,  contentedly  to  bow  beneath  sttcb 
a  iMBs  of  contradictory  difficulties  as  the  theory  of  Uie  biftdel 
is  constrained  to  support,  the  prudent  enquirer  is  requested  to 
loAgjb  and  deteravaie  for  himself. 

SacnoN  II.—''  The  D^iaMes  atiendasU  mpon  DeisHeal  L^ 
dtUty^  in  tie  abstract  rejection  of  all  Beselationjfrom  Goal*''  It 
18  the  opinion  of  Volney  and  other  Infidel  writers,  that  ''  tke 
lam  4^ nature f  or  principles  of  morality  deduced/rom  tie  physical 
oomtitntion  qfmantind  and  the  Universe^'  can  teach  us  a  reugion 
ef  evidenee  and  truth.  The  first  answer  to  this  is,  that  some  of 
the  fimdamental  principles  on  which  soch  a  scheme  of  natural 
idigkm  is  supported  cannot  be  certainly  known  without  the  aid 
df  revelation. 

1.  The  Deist  lays  it  down  as  the  basis  of  natural  religion, 
that  ^*  there  is  one  God  the  creator  and  moderator  ofoU  tkmgs  :** 
iting,  as  the  Christian  does,  the  truth  of  this  dosma,  the 

jst  may  be  asked,  npon  his  own  principles,  how  he  ksows 
this  fact.  His  answer  clear  and  decisive,  as  iar  as  its  principle 
is  concerned,  will  be  founded  upon  the  obvious  connection  fae- 

^^  Plat.  Alcib.  ii.  io  Dial.  Me^i. 
C» 
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twweti  cause  and  eflf^ ;  evident  desif^n  of  necessity  implyiiig  a 
designer.  But  the  reasoning  is  inconclusive,  if  with  the  i>eiiit| 
ire  tnence  Infer  the  existence  of  one  and  only  one  supreme  de^ 
signer.  -  The  mniiy  of  the  designer  can  only  be  proved  bv  the 
aid  of  revelation*  This  is  however  by  the  Deist  rejected ;  there- 
fere,  on  his  own  principles^  be  cannot  prove  the  very  dogma 
whence  he  borrows  hb  name.  He  may  indeed  argue  in  favour 
of  the  mors  simple  theory  of  one  designer  in  preference  to  mmtff 
dewigners^  but  probabiBiy  is  not  proof. 

d.-  It  is  here  admitted,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  there 
is  only  one  God :  but  the  Deist  will  be  still  unable  to  demon- 
strate the  moral  attributes  of  that  Being.  Of  his  power  and 
his  eternity  he  may  collect  sound  and  rational  proof,  I  ut  when 
further  proof  is  required  respecting  a  tenet  common  to  the  Deist 
and  the  Christian,  tiai  God  is  a  God  of  pevfeeiniMieey  he  is  at 
sea  upon  an  ocean  of  uncertainty  and  cloubt.  This  world,  with 
all  its  apparent  partiality  in  the  distribution  of  the  gifts  of 
mental  and  physical  advantages,  prc^sents  a  mass  of  inextricable 
oonftisiouv  To  bring  out  the  result  of  perfect  justice,  their 
proper  moral  consequences,  in  the  way  of  reward  and  punish- 
ment, ought  uniformly  to  follow  virtue  and  vice ;  but  that  such 
is  actually  the  case  in  the  present  constitution  of  things,  none 
wiH  assert :  from  such  sources,  therefore,  the  Deist  must  not 
attempt  to  demonstrate  the  perfect  justice  of  God.  If  he  seek 
to  prove  his  point  by  calling  in  a  future  state  of  equitable  retri- 
bution, he  is  still  involved  in  difficulties :  he  can  assert  and  be- 
lieve, but  he  cannot,  on  his  own  principles,  prove  the  existence 
of  a  future  state.  His  reasoning  may  assume  the  form  of  a  circu- 
lating syDogism,  but  it  is  not  therefore  sound. 

•  •*  Thus  he  may  argue,"  says  Mr.  Faber,  "  Unless  there  be  ajklure 
state  ofretrifmtum,  God  is  not  a  God  of  perfect  justice;  but  God  is  n 
God  of  perfect  JHstice^  therefore  there  u  a  futnre  state  of  retrtbmtion. 
Here  sl  future  state  of  retribution  is  demonstrated  through  the  medium 
of  Gads  perfect  Justice  i  but  it  has  been  shcwa  that  thepeir/cci  fustiee 
hss  not  yet  been  demonstrated.  For  this  purpose  he  must  invert  the 
tshns  of  the  syllogim,  or  in  other  words,  reason  in  a  circle :  thus,  *  if 
there  be  nojuiure  state  of  retribution^  then  God  is  not  a  God  o^  perfect 
justice;  bui  there  is  a  state  ofjulure  retribution^  therefore  God  is  a  God 
of  perfect  justice.  Here  GcHbTs  perfect  justice  ib  demonstrated  through 
the  medium  of  njuture  state  qf  retribution,*  "    P.  30, 

The  Deist  and  the  Christian  alike  maintain  that  Gt>d  is  a 
God  of  mercy  as  well  as  of  justice.  Here  again  the  proof  must 
be  a  difficulty  with  the  Deist,  for  in  this  world  the  Deity  fre- 
quently permits  a  prolongation  of  pain  and  misery,  (e.  g.  a  man 
suffering  under  grievous  bodily  pain,)  but  the  Deist  nevertheless 


Ftibet  pn  ike  DificfOH^  <tflt^idii§.  9\ 

yronoaiwee  the  Deky  pemitlilg  t^is  to  be  a  Being  of  iafintte 
oierejr.  But,  opoa  his  own  principles,  he  can  know  nothing  of 
the  nofttl  attributes  of  Ood>  saye  from  what  he  can  foUeci  mm 
their  dinne  and  rimble  ofieralion:  why  then  does  he  call  him  a 
Chd  ^nmrttfy  when  yet  ne  is  Qbaerved  to  perform  the  pdentkal 
actions  which  procure  for  a  human  being  the  character  of 
cnielQr  ?  The  C«ai^tian  may  answer  that  the  cruelty  of  an  action 
depends  upon  its  intent :  a  skilful  practitioner  mav  inflict  acute 
pam  for  the  good  of  his  patient,  and  deserves  not  the  accusation 
of  cruelty :  and  Grod  for  wise  purposes  may  permit  suffering  as  ^ 
an  instrument  of  mond  discipline.  But  we  argument  is  unr 
tenable  in  the  mouth  of  a  Deist  who  discards  revelation,  .and 
most  prove  the  existence  of  a  future  state  of  retribution  before 
he  makes  it  the  foundation  of  his  sargument* 

The  Deist,  again,  and  the  Christian  eaually  maintain  that  Ginf 
i$  m  God  &f  goodne$s  :  but  still  as  berore,  by  nearly  the  same 
ptoeeas  of  reasoning  the  former  will  be  found  to  fau,  reaching 
not,  in  any  of  his  positions,  beyond  the  grounds  of  probability w- 

3.  Thus  unable  to  demonstrate  the  moral  attributes  of  God, 
the  Deist  is  of  necessity  ignorant  with  regard  to  what  service 
win  be  |deasing  to  him :  for  u,  as  has  been  shewn,  he  cannot  know 
with  certatHiy  any  thing  of  the  justice  of  God,  how  can  he  be 
cerCaiii  that  U  will  please  God  by  actii^  justly,  or  the  like  ? 
For  what  he  knows,  tnere  may  be  many  Gods  concurring  indeed 
in  the  creation  of  the  world,  but  widely  differing  in  their  moral 
attributes*  There  may  be  two  equal  and  independent  powers 
of  good  and  evil: — which  is  he  to  serve  i  If  he  be  virtuous  he 
may  please  the  one,  but  he  will  offimd  the  other.  He  can  in 
fact  nave  no  certainty  that  the  very  actions  which  gratify  one 
God  will  not  displease  another.  He  may  assert  as  the  more 
probable  belief,  that  there  is  but  one  God  of  infinite  justice, 
mercy,  and  goodness ;  what  is  this,  however,  but  to  confess  that 
the  sole  religion  which  Deism  can  produce  is  a  creed  of  mere 
prohabihties ;  and  such  being  the  case,  it  is  clear,  that  a  creed 
of  probabilities  may  be,  very  differentlv  estimated  by  diSevent 
persons.  However  the  Deist  may  be  pleased  to  modify  what  is 
called  the  religion  of  nature^  he  can  never  know  whether  his 
refigimi,  with  his  adopted  line  of  conduct  grafted  upon  it,  be  a 
del^ht  or  an  abomination  to  the  divinity  whom  he  wishes  to 
honour. 

4.  All  these  difficulties  in  the  deistical  scheme  draw,  af^r 
them  the  crowning  difficulty,  that  God,  whose  works  evince  his 
wisdom,  yet  actea  so  unwisely  as  to  place  his  creature  man  m 
thb  lower  world  without  giving  him  the  least  instruction  relative 
to  his  duty.    He  gave  him  reason;  but  by  affording  him  no  fixed 


gt  JFUfT  OH  ike  Dijftemtltes  oflqfit^y. 

ddfa  he  sdade  Ins  reasomn^  Ibcdiy,  hi  vc^t^  to  itB  cuqitoyiMat 
on  the  noUest  subjeeti,  dtogedier  ufeeKss.  He  gftve  hfan  tb« 
power  of  dlscernhig  good  fty>iii  ev9;  bat  lie  girre  mm  no  tteaiM 
of  discerning  their  moral  dlff^noe  hf  atrf  jwr^  rtfermnee  t)»  die 
win  and  nature  of  the  Creator.  Qod  may  be  good,  bttt  die 
workt  in  which  we  are  plaoed  Mist  be  to  the  Deist  an  enigna 
and  a  paradox^  a  tissoe  of  tarring  contnuBecioaB*  Yet  in  diat 
woiU  man  is  bom  to  nm  his  course,  the  offiprin^  of  conaam- 
mate  wisdom  which  in  every  other  instance  caiefn%  and  elfectit- 
ally  adapts  tlie  means  to  the  end.  To  take  np,  wim  a  ftdl  eon- 
rietion  of  its  truth,  this  extraordinary  and  paradoxical  supposi- 
tion! is  an  insuperable  difficulty  in  the  deistical  scheme ;  and 
ntai^y  peihaps,  wiR  think  it  a  greater  mark  of  credulity  to  be- 
Kere  that  an  all-wise  God  has  placed  in  the  world  his  raticmal 
erentnre  man  withoot  ^ving  hnn  the  sSfhtest  fantnicdon  as  to 
those jxnnts  in  whidi  his  wrifare  h  immediately  concerned,  Aan 
to  befieve  that  an  all-wise  God  has  authoritatiTely  commuidcatcd 
to  his  rational  creature  man  that  knowledge  and  informatiosi 
which  may  best  and  most  certainly  fit  him  to  answer  the  moral 
ends  of  his  creation. 

Section  ni.~''  The  di^culUe$  anendani  upon  Deidkid  Injt- 
delUy  hi  regard  to  Usiorieal  nuOter-ff-faci/* 

Tfhe  historical  fiu^t  of  the  general  deluge  is  taken  to  iDostrate 
thb  part  of  the  subject,^  namehr,  the  dtematire  to  whidi  a 
Deist  must  be  reduced,  either  of  denying  ike  fad  iteeif,  or  of 
admUmg  thai  a  revelatUm  from  God  to  man  must  have  taken 
ptace,  for  if  he  deny  the  fiict,  then  he  unsetdea  the  whole  ra- 
tionale of  historical  evidence :  and  if  he  admits  it,  dicn  must 
he  also  admit  the  necessary  concomitant  fiiet  of  a  divme  veveli^ 
tion.  The  various  proofs,  historicali  physiolo^cal,  and  moral, 
are  then  produced  by  Mr.  Faber  at  some  length,  aD  ingeaioofc 
and  convincing.  The  Mstoriady  derived  from  traditioils  preva^ 
lent  among  all  nadons,  and  embodied  in  die  national  mythology 
of  every  people.  The  pkyeiok^iealf  founded  upon  we  exSst- 
hig  phenomena  of  the  globe  we  inhabit.  The  moralf  bmltupon 
the  progress  of  civifisaticm,  which  shews  the  population  of  the 
world  to  be  comparatively  recent. 

This  fact  of  tlie  universal  deluge,  thus  demonstrated,  the  au- 
thor takes  as  a  medium  to  prove  die  additional  fact  of  a  direei 
intercourse  between  man  and  hie  Creator,  or  in  other  words,  of 
a  revelation  of  Ood*s  purposes  to  his  creature  man.  It  being 
proved,  by  the  previous  reasoning,  that  this  event  occurrsi 
about  five  or  six  thousand  years  ago,  and  that  Only  t  few  Indi- 
viduals escaped ;  the  question  is  how  they  effected  that  escape. 
Vmversal  tradition  speaks  of  the  {mous  head  of  some  pioua  fin 


nil^  ebnslnicliBgfL0Ori:ardnp«  I£ao«^itiiiiittf  UtT«  beta  cfa^^ 
atructed  under  an  idea  of  some  approaching  diaasteri  aome  pre« 
■eieiioe»  loae  infonnation  which  could  on^  be  deriiml  firom  a 
preadcBtand  omniscient  being.  If  it  be  argued»  that  the  fiswr 
aared  tbeaaelTea  on  the  amanits  of  lofty  mountaina ;  it  is  an-* 
awered  that  no  traditian  aOudes  to  any  other  mode  of  escape* 
tfaaa  by  a  ahip,  ^Fram  the  preaenration  of  the  yarioua  animah 
the  aame  conchisiott  ia  drawn  by  a  paoeeas  of  reasoning  nefyty 
sinnlar,  tendii^  to  prove  that  some  communication  (and  what 
other  than  a  dtvine  one  could  it  have  been?)  muat  have  taken 


Smrtwn  vf.-^*'  The  dMeMe§  aUmidmi  upam  DeMeal  Ii^ 
ddUtt  iM  remtrd  io  mekuMjf  aeeam 

The  prediction  selected  as  a  specimen  or  the  argument,  ia 
Aat  of  Moses,  respecting  the  future  destiniea  lUid  prospects  of 
the  Jewa.  See  Deut.  cbptors  88,  and  29.  Of  this  prophec/ 
it  18  weD  obaerved,  that  its  minute  accomplishment  in  every 
partinilaT,  ia  not  a  matter  of  doubt,  or  dispute,  or  speculatiouy 
liut  »  naked  matter-of-fact,  recorded  by  nistory,  and  at  the 
weaent  day  befisre  our  eyes,  meeting  us  familiarly  wherever  we 
ajracl  our  steps.  Our  autimr  proceeds  to  ezataine  its  fulfilment 
in  all  the  numerous  particulars  of  which  it  is  composed,  luid 
cmiftima  it  by  quoting  the  sentimentsof  the  Jews  themselves  re- 
sperting  their  oepressed  state,  extracted  from  an  appeal  to  the 
juatice  of  kinga  rad  nations,  cited  in  the  transactions  of  the  Pa- 
raian  Sanbearim* 

The  train  of  reasoning  which  obviously  and  naturally  springs 
from  the  prophecy  and  its  mimite  accompfishnmit,  leads  to  a 
consideration  of  the  insufficiency  of  the  deistical  solution^ 
■aawly,  the  political  foresight  and  sagacity  of  Moses;  and  its 
being  a  lucky  acddent.  With  reapect  to  the  first  it  is  ad^ed^ 
what  cauaaa  could  be  so  plainly  and  palpably  in  operation  fifteen 
iriea  befimce  the  desolation  of  the  Jews,  as  to  enable  the 
aagadooa  politician  to  deduce  firom  them  the  eflfiscts  which 
stand  developea  in  tiie  prophecy  of  Moses.  With  respect  to 
the  aecond,  toe  infidel  argues  that  singular  coincidences  at  times 
occur:  finr  example,  if  Moaes  predi^ed  the  dispersion  of  the 
Jews,  Seneca  *,  it  should  be  recollected,  foretcdd  the  discovery 
of  America.  Hence,  if  in  the  one  case  the  completion  of  the 
prophecy  demonstrate  the  inspiration  of  the  prophet,  it  muat 
eqpiaDy  do  so  in  tiie  other  case.  It  ia  answered  that  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  two  prophecies  differ  essentially ;  that  of  Moses 
eoBprisii^  a  very  considerable  mnnber  of  distinct  particulars, 

♦  SeaoMU  Mod.  w*  37«..S80. 


Mdi  of  wlMi  lta.bm'Mnint^  MiBetli;  nhqwai  link  of 
Sciwca  wti'i  fui'tii  n  spKtuy,  imwihipd  event* 

Tbe  Bflked  faet  of  die  dhcoreiycf  a  new  oontiBtttt  is  aiw 
iMHHKed;  but  not  onnsfe|mrticiikrb  added.  AgMi  a  — iifctit 
diMwikrity  it  obnnruk  in  the  Monndt  and  naaoMon  whiek. 
each  praplieey  ir.  mipported.  Motes  coold  nefrpoMtbly  ha?e 
foraMd  Uie  future  deetmy  of  the  Jews  by  a  ssgacioiis  mdnotion 
dT  fSBobaUe  efiects,  finsn  ebeady  eacutbip;  and  welkknown 
csnstffl.  Wberess^  in  the  poetical  Tsticnation  of  Seneoa,  the 
tramof  thought  whidi  kaos  to  the  probaUe  aocompliahnirnty 
is  easily  tracra : — added  to  which  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
tha  ^stance  of  America  was  not  altogether  unknown  to  die 
oncientSt  as  the  reader  will  perceive  by  a  reference  to  Tarioaa 
anthoritiea  ^. 

The  sum  of  the  aiwument  on  this  pert  of  the  subject  havhitf 
been  stated,  the  simple  question  to  be  considered  and  answerw 
is  this,  Whether  under  these  ciivmnstances  the  raan  who  adndts^ 
or  the  man  who  denies,  die  divine  inspiration  of  die  paiophecy 
of  Mbses,  evinces  die  more  blind  and  determined  creaiiM^.  - 

SncnoH  T.~''  The  difieuMes  atientkmt  vfom  DeMaail^f* 
dMUf  in  regard  to  tke/aetgf  amd  eireumstancesr  amd  ekanxien 
1^  tAe  Ckrisikm  DiBpenmUion." 

The  present  existenee  of  Christianity  being  assumed  as  a  feet^ 
the  only  question  between  the  believer  and  unbeliever  is,  how  it 
first  started  into  existence.  An  account  of  its  origm  aind  pnH 
aress  in  contained  in  certain  books  called  the  Goepehi,  which  aae 
fonad  so  to  correspond  with  the  testimonies  of  Pagan  writers,  that 
we  cannot  reasonably  doubt  either  their  high  antiquity  or  their 
geneval  historical  veracity.  To  dispute  this,  it  is  jnsdy  arguedt 
would' unhinge  all  faistoruad  evidence.  In  truth,  die  whole  nar^ 
radve  approves  itself  to  be  authentic  by  its  exacdy  fidlu^  in  with 
general  history.  Christianity  now  exists :  it  nuist  therefore  have 
had  a  commencement.  But  before  the  Augustan  age  we  have 
no  evidence  whatever  of  its  existence ;  hence  its  commencement 
must  be  subsequent  to  that  a^;  and  accordingly  Tacitus  t  ex* 
presfily  bears  witness  to  its  origin,  its  extension,  and  the  means 
employed  for  itsexteniunation;  accordingly,  from  that  period 
Christianity  is  constandv  alluded  to,  by  writers  of  every  dfluas 
and  creed  |,  as  an  absolute  histotioal  &ct.  Volney,  howeyei^ 
boldly  denies  that  sncli  a  person  as  Christ  ever  lived,  fowidinip 

*  Diod  SScnI.  lib.  4.  p.  299,  300.  Edit.  Rhodomtn.  JRMm  Hist.  lib.  3. 
apnd  Horn  de  Origin.  Americ.  lib.  I.  c.  10.  p.  S7.  Apuleim  do  MPuii.  Opcr. 
▼ol.  2,  p.  lis.  AmmaDut  MMro^lHsss  ftpiid  Iloro  ui  supra  AvUwi  in  tfeaoo. 
Huasor.  ibid 

t  Tacit.  Auual.  lib.  1&  §.  44. 

i  Gibtton's  Dcclioe  lui^l  Fidl,  cbap.  I&  vol.  9. 


fab  iiipiwimi  open  di^  wignkr  lipfffwhrirotbf  9itfi|^^,  wli^ 
proves  tkkt  die  Chrkt  br  us  igaonmAftVOfeted^  is  adthtr  JMtiB 
novrless  than  die  Sony  that  die  Yiigm  Mar^  is  a  sodaieal  siga, 
and  Aat  the  loraeifizioB  and  .lesurracfien,  aie  nodiing  voee 
thandie  son^S'  dfasteusioatodi^  winter  solstioe^  and  his  Mmkr 
quent  letum  te  the  summer  solstice,  thiom^  thtf  fhiifim  safe' 
sonof  qiringt.  On  die  suppesition  that  the.aiaaiiliiy  rfjisaii 
a  hne  of  argiment  may  refute  itself,  Mr.  Faberprodeedsle 
reasim  iipsii  the  geneesl  cisenmstances' detailed  in  dierlSeir 
Testament  as  he  woidd  reason:  fifom  the  aenend  dranastanoes 
detailed  in  any.odier  historical  fact  :^-Hmcfa  as  are  reoerded,  finr 
instance,  in  the  Memorabilia  of  Xeaonhon*  The  infidd*  ttfis 
yaaaumed/  nnahle  4o  refide  the  piun  historieal  fact  of  thtf  ^x* 
istcnoe  of  Christ,  defends  his  prind^s  by  aisuming  him  to  .be 
eidier  an  ia^Nwlor  or  an  enthusiast;  and  the  point  fmr  confcidet^ 
ationas,  thmfoce,  whether  firom  the  histoncaL  decuments.'be- 
fiwie  us  we  haye  snffirient  emdeooe  to  esteem  hha  tm  efcdser  the 
fne.or  the  other*  It  may  be  in^med  from  the  unpatienoe  mA 
dissatisfiuadon  maniferted  W.the  Jews  undear  die  galiiog  sern*- 
tnde  of  the  Ebman,  yoke,  nom  the  general  expectation  cf  the 
times,  entertained  alike  by  Jews  and  Gentiles,  of  the  probable 
appearance  of  amysterious  being,  announced  as  a  nughty  der 
liverer,  or  paweifiil  sovereign^  that  tibere  nevatwas  apoaod 
which  oflfeied  more  tempting.invitadons  to  the  projects  of  an 
irapostotf,  whose  obiects  must  ha^e  been  of  i^onrae,  honour,  adb- 
vantage, .  or  aggrandiaement.  The  porobafak  line  of  conduct 
which  Chrfst  would  have  pursued  in  this  case,'  is  then  pointed 
out,  snd  widi  reference  to  the  analogmis  instance  of  the  iaopos* 
tor  dosyba,  who  in  die  reign  of  Adrian  assumed  the  name  cjf 
Bar^KichiEib,  or  the  Son  of  the  Star,  in  allusion  to  the  prophe^ 
of  Balsam  respecting  the  Messiah.  But  the  conduct  of  Christ 
was  ta  leto  at  variance  with  these  suppositions  and  exanqdes, 
adopting  a  line  which  had  a  necessary  tendencgr  to  baffle  every 

■      « 

« 

*  We  hare  never  been  futtunate  enoagh  to  meet  with  the  enlighttntdv^petfk- 
laiioas«f  BvHgni,  bat  ttur  readers  will  doubtlcM  tbank  q«  far  a  aimilar  ereeS» 
oxtraoted.Aron  Uu)  luoobratiODt  of  a  M.  Uupiits,  cUoyen  Francaa,  a  worl^jr 
elev^  of  the  RcDublican  School,  in  his  Abr^gd  de  I'Origine  dctous  Ics  Cultcj, 
he  alludes  to  the  bistort  of  Christ  as  ''  la  legcnde  qfii  sons  eo  nom,  a  le  soMi 
poor  oluet.'**»*>8peakuisof  him  under  his  apeUation  ofrLanb  of€io#r  he 
ad^  «  ot  Bons  tro^verons  que  le  diea  Agneau.  qui  jr  est  adocd,  est  i'ancio|Lji^- 
piter,  qui  prit  souvcnt  les  mSmes  formes  sous  le  nom  d'Ammon."* — His  clas- 
sifieation  of  the  Apostles  is  equalW  appropriate.  ^  Nous  v  reeohnailroils 
■usei  Mo»  lo  aott  jdA  Eiarre  le  vieu  Janoi,  arec  sea  deA  eb  sa  bisqiiCy  Ik  la  tete 
des  douae  divinity  dee  dquxe  mols^  /dont  lcs.«utfiU4oat  i«^  picds !  !"^Can 
noDScnoe  and  credulity  go  farther. 

f  For  Volnej's  Theory,  sec  Mr.  Fabcr's  Work  on  the  Origin  of  Pagan  Ido- 
latry, b.  i.  Gh.a. 


littpe  wfliiiciliMiti  by  an  aaWlioiit  adhremdfferr-^  Has  of  coin 
dvcty  moreoirer,  wUeh  oonnoii  «eiiie  daiild  not  ImtfioBit  am 
jw  lybelyt^  be  fatal  to  erory  flatteting  apeooktioii  of  an  impm* 
tar*  Having  iHaatnited  thia  by.enteray  into  Jgtafla  Tflipaf  ting 
^M  daiaas,  cwdantiaoa,  actioiiai  and  amr  parta  of  hia  eondoeti 
the  leadar  ia  bnni^t  to  the  coiidnaioii»  fbat  if  Cfariit  were  m* 
dattd^ai  impoatav,  it  nmat  baffle  the  greUett  logaiiiiitjr  to  deter* 
^liwtooidd  have. been  hia  ol^Mst.  .Weiith»  andpoiaer, 
reputatioiihealightedyl^wonlandaiition.  InftdeMly  Jnay» 
tiiefefeffey  juathr  be  odled  uoon  to  aaiign  hk  leaaons  for  giniig 
himielf  out  as  die  expected  Mesaidi,  considered  with  refeaeaea 
to  temporal  inlaresta  and  effects* 

But  it  amy  be  contended,  that  he  nught  hafie  been  an  enthn- 
aiaat;  For  a  te&tation  of  which  aasuanption  we  are  referried  to 
hia  duyfaoter,  as  k  standa  developed  in  his  hiatory ;  Cmt  wfaeAer 
liebet  orbenotan  enthasiastywe  can  oaly  fenna  judgaient  from 
Us  woids  and  from  his  actions*  Wit^  regard  to  his  woids,  vsk- 
fMat^  itself  is  challenged  to  prodace  a  more  perfect,  and  mote 
pme,  and  more  ratioaal  code  of  monds.  It  is  eaqr  to  diatia^ 
gmsh  between  the  ravings  of  enthusiasm,  and  the  worda  of 
aabemess  and  truth.  Let  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  a^d  the 
Other  dttcourses  of  Jesus  Christ,  be  carefiilly  read,  and  an  pm^ 
wartirf  ^pinioa  be  formed  as  to  wUdi  of  these  two  chwsea  sadi 
decmncata  should  be  referred  to.  Such  precents  surely  bekaic 
not  to  enthusiasm  t  thdrun^uunpledpunty  will  be  controverted 
by  none;  their  intrinsic  excellence  must  stand  approved  by 
eveiy  heart  and  head* 

And  aa  litde  can  enthusiasm  be  traced  to  any  of  his  aeticna. 
To  a  captious  ^fuestion  *,  he  delivers  a  dear  and  ready  answw, 
subversive  of  every  line  of  conduct  which  an  endiusiast  wodd 
have  rectMumended.  To  another  apphcationt  respectng  the 
■qrateries  of  a  liiture  state,  he  hesitates  not  a  moment  to  give 
an  answer  calm  and  rational,  the  very  reverse  of  oithusiaam. 
In  shortj  whether  assailed  by  violence,  or  abuse,  he  invariably 
numifests  a  spirit  in  which  no  marks  of  fanaticism  are  apparent; 
vnless  it  be  asserted  that  his  claims  to  a  heavenly  mission  beam 
the  character.  If  this  claim  were  false,  farther  proof  indeed 
would  be  unnecessary ;  but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  were  true, 
ouch  a  claim  would  be  no  proof  whatever.  But  so  siiunilarly 
was  his  appearance  mingled  with  other  drcumstances/^at  in 
order  fully  to  prosecute  the  inquiry,  whether  he  was  either  an 
impostor  or  an  enthusiast,  more  is  requisite  than  merely  to 
study  his  recorded  character.    Various  matters  stand  hnmedi- 
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ktehf  connected  with  his  appearance — matters  whoUy  indepen- « 
dent  of  hini|  on  the  supposition  of  his  being  either  an  impostor 
or  an  €iith(iisiast<-^«BitttCetfB  o^r  which  heeoold  n»l  hat9  ha4 
the  Bfig^Uest  ociitroal;  tat  instaacoi  pro^ihecies  ezpretsive  of 
the  appearance  of  a  Messiah  at  that  identical  time^r^to  be  bom 
in  a  particidar  town, — the  town  of  Bethlehem;  to  be  of  a  par- 
ticular ^be  and  family;  foretelling  that  he  should  be  sold  for 
a  certain  price,  that  his  hands  and  feet  should  be  pieroedj  thad 
hb  gannenis  should  be  divided  and  disposed  of  by  lot»  intb 
many  other  minute  detafls.  It  is  forcibly  ui«d  that  the  accomr 
pliwment  or  non  accomplishment  of  such  details  is  wholly  out 
of  the  controul  of  any  person,  whether  impostor  or  enthusiast : 
whcMe  it  ftttowsi  that  the  exact  aecompUshment  of  prdphe- 
ciea  of  diis  natmrOi  in  die  case  of  one  who  dmring  his  fife  ttase 
had  chdmed  to  be  the  prourined  Messiah,  has  a  stmig  ^endeiMPj^ 
tKp  estsMidi  die  validity  of  his  daims;  md  it  is  obvious  dial^Atf 
greater  is  the  number  of  such  independent  coinddenoes,  the 
stronger  is  the  presunrotion  in  favour  of  the  chimant.  On' tins 
v^  inteffigent  principlei  if  the  case  of  the  Jewish  Messiahship 
and  Jesus  CSinst  be  considered,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  iri 
his  person  an  amazing  number  of  descriptions,  purporting  to 
be  prophecies,  were  exactly  verified ;  nor  can  it  be  denied,  that 
a  la^ge  proporti^m  of  these  descriptions,  whether  they  should 
or  should  not  be  verified,  are,  firom  the  very  necessity  of  their 
nataie,  placed  wholly  ov^  of  the  controid  of  any  interested  ad« 
vcntorer,  4rli6  mi^t  choose  to  assume  the  character  of  the  pre* 
dieted  Saviour,  lint,  as  in  the  case  of  Jesus  Christ,  if  he  wen 
an  impostor,  he  could  liave  had  no  oontrdid  over  the  several 
eirenmstances  related  of  his  bfath,  his  Hfe,  and  stiD  more  «of  his 
death,  it  is  dHBcult  to  account  for  their  mmlkatiam  and  exsM 
correspondence  with  ancient  prophecies,  it  is  furtiier  obacrreA} 
diat  he  did  not  aviul  himself  of  these  ancient  predicdons  i  tliey 
bring  applied  to  him  by  others  in  his  childhooa.  B;jr  the  course 
of  tus  reasoning  the  reader  is  led  to  the  conclusion,  that  td 
believe  Ckritt  an  mpagtor  or  an  enihuskui  sfa^ws  more  credu- 
lity iham  to  believe  k$m  a  prapkei  really  senifrom  GoA 
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The  Hoiff  BiUe.  Cmtaming  the  Old  and  Nem  TestammUf  arrmiged 
and  adaj^ed  for  Famly  Re&dJmg :  mtk  Noies  Ptadkmi  and  Em- 
planatary.  By  a  Latman  of  the  Church  ov  England.  2  vols. 
4to.     $LSs.    Hatchard.     1824. 

To  give  the  editor  of  this  work  an  opportuni^  of  speaking  ibr 
himselfy  and  of  declaring  his  reasons  foi  pubKshing  a  nnitihited 
copy  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  we  transcribe  the  beginning  of  his 
Preface. 

**-  in  tome  fiuniiiesy  die  pioiis  cottom  is  observed  cf  reading  to  its 
aannblcd  members  a  portion  of  die  Ijk^Sciiptwrea  cm  die  Loid'adagr; 
and  it  is  devoutly  to  be  wished  that  such  custom  was  mere  goaeralr-it 
wiHdd  be  attended  widi  the  happiest  efifeeu :  kindness  and  artimrion  on 
oBiB  part  beget  love  and  respect  on  the  odi^r,  and  harmony  and  good* 
wiH  nein  in  a  family  where  the  Word  of  God  is  the  rule  of  their  ac- 
tions. iBut  there  are  few  parents  or  masters  of  families  that  have  not 
experienced  iterious  inconvenience  in  reading  the  Bible  in  a  regular 
order  and  succession,  though  it  is  very  desirable  for  undc^rstandii^  the 
whole  scheme  of  God's  providence  and  dealings  with  mankind,  that  it 
Uiould  be  so  read :  narratives  occur  which  must  almost  of  necessity  be 
omitted :  portions  intervene,  relating  to  the  ceremonial  and  Levitical 
law  and  genealogies,  which,  thoiigh  important  to  the  Jews,  are  to  Chris- 
tians of  smafl  import:  and  expressions  unexpectedly  come  upon  tbe 
reiider,  which  he  is  obliged  to  pass  over  or  alter.  To  obviate  these  in- 
eoih!«iiienties,'  and  to  present  t^  Holy  Scriptures  in  a.ferm  adapted  to 
general  readkig  in  re^dar  succes^on,  is  o^  of  the  objects  of  the  pre- 
sent undertaking ;  and  to  assist  the  r^er  and  hearer  to  understand  and 
benefit  by  what  is  read,  is  another.  Tbe  Notes  are  jgbdn  and  concise, 
and  may  in  general  be  read  in  Coi^unction  with  the  Text,  without  caus- 
ing too  great  an  interruption.  The  usual  division  into  chapters  and 
verses  is  not  adhered  to  :  they  are  not  in  the  original,  and  though  use- 
ful  for  reference,  in  other  respects  they  are  inconvenient,  and  sometimes 
disturb  the  sense,  and  embarrass  the  reading.  The  larger  books  are 
divided  into  sections  or  chapters,  at  places  where  there  is  a  natural  pause 
or  rest  in  the  subject.** 

Without  stopping  to  examine  the  weight  of  these  reasons,  we 
protest  at  once  against  any  attempt  to  put  forth  a  book  under 
the  sacred  name  of  The  Bible,  when  it  is  only  apart  of  the  Bible. 
In  the  title  page,  the  volumes  before  us  are  called  "  The  Holy 
Bible,  contaimng  the  0!d  and  New  Testaments,**  and  in  the 
dedication  page,  they  are  styled  '*  This  Edition  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures."    jNow  they  are  neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  but 
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aa  diered,  an  Anigeai,  and  an  expurgafed  production^  and 
thevefivre  a  sporiona  copy  of  what  they  profess  to  be. 

We  may  have  an  ezpumated  Horace,  or  Juvenal^  cc  a  Family 
Shakspeare,  and,  as  is  the  fact  in  the  last  of  these  instances^ 
we  may  be  de^ib^  grateful  to  the  judicious  editor  who  has  re-f 
liered  a  moist  instructive  author  from  the  sentence  of  excommu-* 
mcation,  whkh  lay  npon  him 'in  many  circles.;  and  enabled  ua 
to  pot  into  the  hands  of  our  wives  and  daughtens  an  inoflfensivei 
as  wen  as  an  .'incomparably  interesting  picture  of  the  constittti 
tion  of  the  human  mihd,'  and  the  effects  of  human  passions ;  but 
it  is  presump^on  and'profanation  to  meddle  thus  with  the  text 
of  Scripture,  when  we  are  assmred  by  unerring  authority,  that 
"  ALL  Scripture  is  given  by  inspiration  of  God,  and  is  pro« 
Stable  for  doctrine,  for  reproof,-  for  correction,  for.  instrucdGO 
m  ri^teousness." .  In  the  face  of  this  solemn.declaration  of  the 
valiK  and  importance  of  every  sentence  in  the  Bible,  who  can 
take  upon  himself  to  say,  that  there  is  any  chapter,  verse,  or 
clause,  which  is  so  utterly  improfitable,  as  to  deserve  no  place 
in  a  reprint  of  the  present  day  ? 

We  cannot  but  respect  the  well-meant  and  pious  labour  which 
Ifr.  WatBon  has  expended  in  his  voluminous  compilation;  and 
there  are  many  of  his  notes  which  would  have  merited  atten* 
lion,  had- they  been  embodied  iii  any  other  form,  but  in  their^ 
[ffeaent  shape  we  must  not  tolerate  them  for  a  moment*  A 
more  dangerous  precedent,  or  a  more  glaring  violation  of  the 
integrity  of  Scripture  never  appeared.  A  book  denominating 
itadf  ''  The  Holy  Bible,"  when  it  is  not  the  whole  Bible,  as- 
sumes a  disguised  character,  to  say  the^  least  of  it<  Recomr 
■M*~*mg  itself' to  notice,  as  the  work  of  **  a  Layman  of  the 
Chnrch  of  England,'*  it  implies  the  approbation  of  that  Churchy 
which  cannot  encourage  the  circulation  of  a  garbled  version  of 
the  B&ble  without  acting  in  direct  opposition  to  die  prineiplea 
upon  which  it  is  estabushed,  and  to  tne  language  in  wjbim  it 
addresses  that  Holy  Spirit  "  who  has  caused  all  Holy  Smp^. 
tares  to  be  written  for  our  learning/*  The  work  is  **  dedicated 
by  permisaion"  to  the  I^rd  Bisiiop  of  Durham,  a  Prelate  most 
eminent  in  munificent  works  of  piety  and  charity,  but  who,  we 
are  well  assured,  would  not  knowm^lv  have  given  his  high  sane*, 
tion  to  authcNrise  a  proceeding  whicn  goes  to  throw  open  the 
door  to  any  sect,  party,  or  individual,  ;wbo  vwy  desire  to  con-, 
ceal  truth,  or  propagate  arror,  by  cuttinff  down  the  text  oC 
Soriptore  so  as  to  make  it  answer  a  particular  purppse  or  a  pri^ 
vate  interpretation* 

Mr.  Watspn,  not  being  90  fully  imprest  with  ihe-imporlanqe 
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in  tke  noted  Tohme  are  too  pnilnL,  udotbentoo  pbm; 
tlMiefeie  he  pafahshet  e  ■eleetion  ftom  the  origiiid  booka  of 
dM  Old  and  New  Teetemeiita,  and  caDa  k  *' The  Holy  BSkitT 
Nov,  upon  the  same  principle  of  arbitvary  excbiaioiit  and  with 
dM  same  self^eppoiiited  poweia  of  ehiuing  or  n^ecadng^  why 
■uiT  not  an  Unitarian  pufaliah  a  book  and  caD  it  die  ^^ife, 
with  the  omisnon  of  dioae  pasiagea  which  attest  the  diviinty 
and  godhead  of  Christ?  Why  may  not  a  Baptist  take  the  same 
liberty  with  those  which  justify  the  practioe  of  infiunt  bapdamt 
Or  what  is  to  hinder  a  Quaker  from  obIiteratiii|;  that  expression 
of  St.  Paul,  **  Let  your  women  keep  silmce  m  the  churches, 
for  it  is  not  permitted  unto  them  to  speak:**  (1  Cor.  xir.  S4w)  or 
a  Roman  Catholic  from  expunging  the  second  commandment 
from  his  edition  of  the  Bible,  as  it  is  already  expunged  from  the 
decalogue  in  his  catechism! 

It  is  bevond  the  limits  of  human  authority  to  add,  or  to  snb- 
Ifaet  one  K>ta  from  the  written  word  of  God ;  and  we  consider 
diat  we  cannot  be  more  usefuDy  employed  than  in  keeping  watch 
over  the  press,  to  detect  and  expose  every  undertaking  that 
would  introduce  to  the  youthftd  members  of  the  household  of 
ftith  a  private  abstract  of  Scriptural  Histoiy  and  Precepts, 
under  the  venerable  name  of  that  which,  for  dutinedon  sake,  ia 
emphatically  styled  <<  Tke  Boot.'* 

The  authenticity  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  must  be  frdly  esta^ 
blished  before  any  other  evidence  of  our  frdth  can  be  fairly  ad* 
vanced ;  but  if  that  jealousy  and  watchfulness  with  whidi  all 
Christian  secto  regard  the  intejprity  of  the  text  should  once  sub- 
side, and  interpolations,  alterations,  or  omissions  be  attowed,  die 
principal  amiment  in  favour  of  such  sudienticity  must  All  to  the 
ground.  Hitherto  it  has  been  triumphandy  proved  that  there 
yiever  could  be  any  adulteration  of  the  sacred  volumes  in  conse« 
quence  of  this  mutual  jealousy,  and  diat  aU  copies,  transcripts, 
reprints,  and  translations  have  substantially  agreed  widi  the 
onpnal ;  but  there  will  be  no  end  to  the  confusion,  when  spu- 
rious copies  and  garbled  versions  begin  to  be  subsiAuted  by  re^ 
ciprocal  consent,  to  indulge  the  scepticism  of  one  party,  or  the 
rclinement  of  another.  Should  the  time  ever  arrive  when  ge- 
nerafly  received  editions  of  the  Bible  can  no  loiiffer  be  collated 
with  each  other,  without  finding  discrepancies  in  the  ceremonial, 
doctrinal,  moral,  or  historical  passages,  and  without  detecting 
that  one  has  omitted  what  another  \m  inserted,  the  enemies  of 
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die  CSiristian  Ml%ito  wiB  be  ikmUied  with  a  ireapon,  which 
tkev  win  boI  &il  to  use  to  the  best  advantage. 

Amonjr  Mr.  Watson's  principal  omissions,  are  some  of  ihose 
detnik  which  he  considers  would  offend  die  modesty  of  the 
youthful  and  uncorrupt;  but  far  too  fastidious  is  the  refine- 
ment which  discards^  as  diyecta  membra, '  passages  xof  Scrip- 
tnie  that  apeak  in  plain  language  of  the  vices  and  depravity  of 
maSy  wbSie  evil  is  in  the  heart  of  man ;  and  insecure  is  the  inno^ 
cenoe  which  depends  upon  ignorance  as  its  safeguard. 

One  of  the  editor's  own  notes  may  be  quoted  in  illustration  of 
the  inemisistent  manner  in  which  he  has  proceeded  with  his 
exporgations. 

^  In  a  fi>rmer  sentence  it  is  said  that  they  were  naked^  and  were  not 
adiamed;  they  were  then  clothed  with  innocency,  and  having  conmiitted 
no  sin,  felt  no  shame :  but  now  having  transgressed  the  ooimnand  of  God, 
their  nakedness  and  guilt  stare  them  in  the  face ;  they  are  conscious  of 
having  done  wrong,  and  they  vainly  attempt  to  supply  the  garb  of  inno- 
cency,  and  to  cover  their  niUcednest  with  fig-leaves."    P.  4. 

We  are  tempted  to  add  part  of  another  note*  (and  would  do 
so  were  we  not  more  restrained  by  Mr.  W.'s  avowed  principle 
than  he  is  himself,)  to  shew  that  it  is  possible  for  the  person 
whose  delicacy  shrinks  from  transcribmg  certain  expressions 
in  Scripture,  to  fall  himself  into  the  error  of  putting  his  readers 
to  the  bhiahj  by  quoting  a  passage  from  a  profane  author,  which 
goes  much  more  into  revolting  detail  thaii  any  in  the  sacred 
writers  which  he  has  thought  proper  to  expunge. 

Having  said  enough  upon  the  inconsistency  which  must  at- 
tend every  attempt  to  expurgate  Scripture,  we  will  try  to  give 
some  idea  of  the  execution  of  Mr.  Watsons  work.   ' 

The  usual  division  into  chapters  and  verses  has  not  been  £>I- 
lowed,  but  a  new  arrangement  is  adopted,  according  to  which 
the  sfictjuns  conclude  at  ^aces  where  the  editor  considers  there 
is  a  natural  pause.  Thus  the  first  section  ends  with  what  would 
be  the  35th  verse  of  the  4th  chapter  of  the  authorieed  version^ 
afWr  an  entire  omission  of  the  whole  history  of  Cain's  family^ 
from  the  17th  to  the  ^5th  verse;  and  the  second  section  c6m- 
mences  with  the  substitution  of  the  ensuing  table  instead  of  the 
5di  chapter  of  Genesis. 
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^  These  art  the  gcneradons  of  Adan. 

BoniA*M* 


Adam 

Seth- 

Enos  •••••• 

Cainan*  •  •  • 
Mahalaled*' 

Jared 

Enoch  .... 
Methuselah 
Idiniech  •  •  • 
Noah..  ... 


1 

130 
235 
Sje5 
3d5 
460 
622 
687 
874 
1006 


930 
1042 
lUO 

I2.:>j 

1280 
1422 
987 
1656 
1651 
2006." 


Upon  this  sweeping  scale  of  exclusion,  the  editor  boldly  pro- 
cess to  expunge  those  verses  of  the  6th  chapter,  which  explain 
the  nature  of  that  impurity,  rapine,  violence,  and  impiety  which 
excited  the  Almighty *s  wrath  against  the  human  race,  and 
enters  thus  briefly  into  the  history  of  the  deluge. 

*'  And  it  came  to  pass  when  men  hegan  to  multiply  on  the  (ace  of 
the  Earth,  and  God  saw  tliat  die  wickedness  of  man  was  great  in  the 
Earth,  and  that  every  imagination  of  the  thoughts  of  his  heart  was  evil 
eontinually,"  &c. 

But  not  to  follow  him  through  all  his  omissions,  we  will  notice, 
by  way  of  specuncn,  a  few  oithe  numberless  passages  which  he 
has  thought  fit  to  reject. 

Noah's  trans£rression,  Gen.  ix.  20 — ^S7. ;  the  dividing  of  Na- 
tions, ch.  X.;'  Lot's  Incest^ ch.  xix.  81.  to  the  end;  the  trans- 
actions between  Abraham  and  Abimelech,  ch.  xx. ;  the  genera- 
tions of  Ishmacl,  ch.  xxv.  12 — 16. ;  the  transactions  between 
Isaac  and  Abimelech,  ch.  xxvi.  7 — 33. ;  the  rape  of  Dinah,  and 
the  murder  of  the  Shechemites,  ch.  xxxiv. 

In  Leviticus  the  3rd,  7th,  and  9tH  chapters  arc  expunged » 
and  the  whole  number  from  the  12th  to  the  24th. 

In  Numbers  from  the  4th  to  the  8th  chapter,  and  chapters 
X.  xix.  xxviii.  xxix.  xxx.  xxxiv.  and  xxxvi. 

The  whole  of  the  first  and  second  Book  of  Chronicles,  much 
of  Nehemiah^  the  whole  of  the  Song  of  Solomon,  and  the  23rd 
cliapter  of  Ezekiel,  are  also  among  the  excluded  passages  in 
the  Old  Testament 

In  the  New  Testament  there  is  scarcely  any  room  ibr  expur- 
gation, even  in  the  jucUpnent  of  the  most  fastidious,  but  Mr. 
vrat6on*s  pruning  hand  could  not  leave  every  thing  as  it  stands 
in  the  authorised  versioui  and  therefore  we  find  him  takiiu^  ex- 
ception to  several  of  the  verses  in  the  first  chapter  of  St.  Faults 
Epistle  to  the  Romans,  and  to  those  which  contain  his  saluta- 
tions in  the  16th  chapter  of  the  same  Epistle.    We  cannot  but 
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Miftik,  (mee  ncNfe,  upon  the  subject  of  this  discretionary 
tioiiy  that  it  is  attended  with  the  most  obvious  inconsistency. 

If  the  account  of  Dinah  is  to  be  discarded  from  a  Family 
Bible,  as  being  offensive  to  delicate  minds,  why  is  not  that  of 
Joseph  and  Potiphar's  wife,  and  that  of  David  and  Bathsheba, 
to  experience  the  same  fate?  If  it  be  said,  that  the  two  latter 
are  oi  consequence,  as  inseparable  links  in  the  chain  of  history 
and  precept — so  is  the  former,  it  may  be  answered;  for  without 
it,  how  can  Jacob's  observations  upon  the  character  of  his  two 
sons,  Simeon  and  Levi,  be  understood?  [See  Gen.  xlix.  5,  6.] 
Omit  the  thirty-fourth  chapter  of  Genesis,  and  there  is  an 
hiatus  in  the  forty-ninth  which  nothing  can  fill  up.  The  satne 
discretion  which  expunges  certain  verses  in  Rom.  i.  assuredly 
cannot,  with  any  propriety^  retain  similar  expressions  in  the 
Epistle  of  St.  Jude ;  and  yet  the  latter  is  imtouched  by  Mr. 
Watson.  Again,  if  the  names  and  salutations  at  the  end  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans  be  pronounced  to  be  superfluous^  why 
are  not  those  at  the  conclusion  of  other  Epistles  to  be  considered 
equally  redundant  ? 

In  addition  to  these  more  open  violations  of  the  Sacred  Text, 
the  editor  has  assumed  the  privilege  of  making  such  verbal  al* 
terations,  as  he  imagines  will  be  an  improvement  to  the  sense. 

For  example,  in  Isaiah  ix.  3.  nnOtS^n  Ti7iyc\  ^i^  ^H  il^ain  in- 

■     •  •  •  •  *  • 

Stead  of  adhering  to  the  authorized  version,  ''  Thou  hast  mul«p 
tiplied  the  nation  and  noi  increase;^  the  joy,"  he  reads,  "  Thou 
hast  multiplied  the  nation,  thou  hoH  increased  their  joy.*'  In 
this,  he  b  supported,  as  would  at  first  sight  appear,  by  Bishop 
Lowth,  who  says,  that' eleven  Hebrew  MSS.  justify  such  inter- 
pretation. Tlie  Bishop  supposes  the  true  meaning  of  the  clause 
to  depend  upon  the  acceptation  of  one  of  two  Hebrew  words, 
which  are  spelt  dififerenUy,  but  have  the  same  pronunciation. 
The  one  has  a  negative^  and  the  other  a  relative,  signification. 

rf>  [to]f  \a  an  adverb  of  negation,  but  r?  [hi],  is  a  personal  pro- 
noun, and  signifies  "  to  him,**  or  "  to  it.'*  Now  as  the  former 
is  frequently  spelt  in  Scripture  with  ^  vauy  inserted  in  the  mid* 
die,  it  was  certainly  very  easy  for  transcribers  to  make  the  mis* 
take,  particularly  if  they  copied  firom  dictation,  by  writing  die 
one  letter  for  the  other,  or  by  leaving  out  the  M  aleph. 

But  Mr.  Watson*B  version  eannot  by  any  possibility  be  right; 

for  ^  is  never  used  in  the  plural  number,  and  cannot  mean 
iheir.     It  is  true  that  ^illl  with  which  it  may  be  said  to  agree, 

is  a  noun  of  multitude,  and  might,  tlierefore,  in  some  cas6s, 
take  a  plural  pronoim;  but  here  it  evidently  does  not  ao» 
Whereas  the  foUowmg  verb    WM,  to  which  ^IJ  forms  the 
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imniiiatiTe  case,  w  plitnd.  Thw  dfiirdt  some  premnaplioif  tlvt 

ri^  IS  the  right  reading;  snd  then  the  passage  nay  be  rendered^ 
according  to  Bishop  Lowth's  suggestion,  interrogatively. 
.  For  sereral  of  nis  other  alterations,   Mr.  Watson  has  not 
even  so  much  authority  as  for  this.    Among  others,  in  S  King^ 
xix.S5,  D^«3  VtnSB  W3  rom  Ipia  »^3tth  for,  «  And  when 

they  arose  early  in  the  morning,  behold  they  were  aU  dead 
corpses,"  he  substitutes,  **  And  when  the  momh^  (troMC,  be- 
hold thev  were  all  dead  corpses.**  The  infelicity  of  this  new 
reading  is  the  more  glaring,  because  he  retains  the  words  of 
the  authorized  version  in  the  passage  of  Isaiah  xxxvii.  36, 
which  in  the  original  is  not  only  parallel  but  literafiy  the  same. 
A  reference  to  the  Sentuagint  only  would  have  shewn  the  editor, 
that  however  he  mignt  desire  to  help  the  sense  by  giving  dif- 
ferent substantives  to  the  two  relatives,  thetf,  he  could  not  take 
the  liberty  of  writing,  **  And  when  the  morning  arote^  Km% 
s/^O^ftv  rov^ort,  xai  )iw  mims  ciyi,%ra  Mwapi^  is  the  Greek  expres- 
sion in  the  second  Book  of  Kings,  and  Ka!  wt^arims  rov^i,  iS^v 
wdbra  Ttf  miiskaLxa  vf  x^«,  is  the  language  of  the  Greek  translators 
6f  Isaiah. 

Now  the  true  explanation  of  the  passage  we  take  to  be  this : 
TD^pith,  the  plural  of  tlie  future  tense,  with  \  conversive,  sig- 
nifies, *'  and  they  arose  at  dawn  of  day,  or  very  early,**  a  pro- 
verbial phrase  from  the  root  D3t^  '*  hethrewopertieshoMerMt** 

faitimatuig  the  early  hour,  as«oon  as  the  morning  dawns,  when 
the  traveller  casts  his  cloak  over  his  shoulders.  To  the  verb, 
as  it  seems  to  be  used  in  S  Kings,  and  by  Isaiah,  there  is  no 
specific  nominative  case ;  it  is  much  the  same  as  if  we  said, 
qnand  on  se  levoit;  when  the  indeterminate  pronoun  on  relates 
to  no  particular  persons. 

Mr-  Watson  is  evidently  wrong ;  because  ^22  is  the  sub- 

stantive  *)iJ2  the  morning,  with  the  preposition  2  tM,  prefixed. 

This  ablative  will  hardly  admit  of  being  translated  as  a  no- 
minative case,  merely  for  the  sake  of  getting  rid  of  a  verbal 
awkwardness. 

^  We  really,  however,  do  not  feel  so  much  inclined  to  look  for  faults 
m  the  execution  of  the  work,  as  to  protest  against  its  general 
principle^  and  against  the  unwarrantable  liberty  of  garUuig  the 
bible,  under  any  pretence  whatever :  we  will  therefore  tak^  our 
leave  of  Mr.  Watson,  with  a  declaraticm  of  our  sincere  regret, 
that  so  much  patient  research  among  approved  commentators, 
•omuch  historical  reading,  and  so  much  honest  intention,  should 
have  been  thnVn  away  upon  an  undertaking,  which  never  can 
be  countenanced  by  any  who  value  the  integrity  of  Scripture. 


T^itf  €qii<w«  fiifi/e.  -  ^ 


Tke  Cottage  BibU,  and  Family  Expositor.    Nos.  1,  2,    Simpkin  v^i 

Marshall.     1824. 

The  nuschievoos  tendency  of  the  example  set  by  Mr.  Watson, 
which  we  have  attempted  to  shew  m  the  preceding  article,  is,- 
hi  fiicty  ahready  apparent  ''The  Bible  arranged  for  fam% 
feadinff"  has  been  followed  by  a  publication  caHed,  ''  The  Cot-^ 
tige  Bible,  and  Family  Enositor;  containing  the  Aathori«sd 
Translation  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  with  Poetical 
Reflecdonst  and  Enlanatory  Notes,  calculated  to  elucidate' 
difficult  and  obscure  Passages."  This  work  is  printed  in  num-* 
bers,  price  Is.  each,  to  be  continued  monthly ;  and  to  ji 
from  the  following  avowal,  it  is  edited*  bv  one  of  those  Lati 
narians,  who  are  neither  members  of  the  Church  of  England, 
nor  of  any  other  church,  but  conform  to  the  discipline  of  thfar 
or  that  communion,  as  it  may  suit  their  opinions  or  convenience 
for  the  tune.  ''  In  answer  to  enquiries  relative  to  the  editor^s 
theological  principles,  he  has  no  hesitation  in  saving,  that  th^y 
are  in  harmony  with  the  doctrinal  articles  of  the  Church  of 
England,  and  other  Reformed  Churches.*'  The  notes  are 
taken  from  writers  of  everv  denomination,  and  from  every  spe- 
cies of  Hterature;  critical,  historical,  philosophical,  poetical, 
&c.  &c.  But  our  present  objection  Ues  against  that  violation 
of  the  purity  of  the  sacred  text,  of  which  we  have  complained 
at  some  length  in  our  notice  of  .Mr.  Watson's  book*  The  pro- 
spectus, or  plan  of  the  work,  will  shew  to  what  extent  this 
violation  proceeds. 

**  This  Work,  it  will  be  seen,  comprehends, — 1.  The  Sacred  Text 
tn  the  usual  Authorised  Version,  in  a  new  clear  type.  This,  for  the 
coDveniency  of  Family  Reading,  will  he  distinguished  into  paragraphs, 
as  the  sense  may  siiow,  adopting  the  usual  nwrk  (if)  in  our  .conumm 
Bibles.  But  as  there  are  passages,  especially  in  the  Old  Testament, 
manifesdy  unsuitable  for  reading  in  Families,  as  Hebrew  genealogies, 
enumerations  of  the  tribes,  laws  respecting  the  sexes,  and  some  other 
matters  peculiar  to  the  Jews ;  these  will  be  printed  in  a  smaller  type, 
and  so  mstinguished  that  they  may  be  omitted  in  Family  reading  with- 
out difficulty  or  confusion.  Some  phrases  also  exceptionable  tofemales^ 
will  he  exchangedjbr  others  more  suitable  to  the  present  state  of  our  lan- 
guage and  of  society:  yet,  that  no  mutilation  of  die  text  may  be  alleged, 
even  these  changes  will  be  pointed  out  in  the  notes  at  the  bottom  of 
each  page. 

**  2.  The  text  being  divided  into  paragraphs,  a  sliort  practical  Bx-» 
poshioa  is  given  to  each,  accon^fMmied  with  occa^(sial  extracts  from 
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BishoiM  Han  and  Honie»  Mr.  Henry,  Dr.  Doddri^,  Mr.  Scott,  &e» 

with  the  authcMr's  name  appended.*' 

» 

The  liberties  thus  taken  with  the  text,  though  not  so  daring; 
as  in  the  other  production,  are  quite  enough  to  put  the  seal  of 
•public  eensure  upon  the  '*  Cottage  Bible."  For  example,  in-^ 
stead  of  following  tlie  reading  of  the  authorized  version  ii\ 
(hss^  vu  £3,  we  find  the  following  substitution :  '^  And  Shem, 
and  Japbettook  a  garment,  and  laid  it  upon  both  their  shoulders, 
and  went  'backward  and  covered  their /at/ier :  and  their  faces 
were  backward,  and  they  saw  not  their  faiJ^er  uncovered*^  It  ia 
obvious  that  this  refinement  veils  the  whole  meaning  of  the 
passage. 

We  select  the  following  note,  to  shew  tlie  taste  with  which  the 
comments  are  conducted.  Gen*  ix.  4.  ^*  Some  brutes  there 
iMure  been  in  our  own  country,  and  in  our  metropolis,  who  have 
^alen  living  animals  for  a  wager  even  in  modem  times.** 

Another  observation,  and  we  have  done.  Of  what  use  is  it  to 
print  those  passages  in  a  smaller  type,  which  the  editor  is  pleased 
to  consider,  ''  manifestly  unsuitable  for  reading  in  families,*' 
unless  it  be  to  direct  the  voung  and  the  inquisitive  how  to  find 
tliem  widi  greater  fecility  f 


jTAe  Book  of  Psalms^  in  an  English  Metrical  Ferslonf  founded  on  the 
Baits  of  the  Authorized  Bible  Translation,  and  compared  with  th^ 
Original  Hebrew ;  with  Notes  Critical  and  L'lustrative,  By  the 
Ktght  Rev.  Riciurd  Makt,  D.D.  M.R.I. A.  Lord  Bish^  of 
Down  and  Connor.     8vo.     506pp.     12*.     Rivingtons.     18X4. 

Whek  we  first  opened  the  volume,  and  saw  that  this  new  metri- 
cal version  of  the  Psalms  was  in  rhyme,  we  felt  some  regret  that 
another  attempt  should  have  been  made  in  a  department  of  lite- 
rature, in  which  all  who  had  pre\nously  tried  thcif  powers,  and 
among  the  rest  the  noble  bard  himself,  whose  lyre  was  lately 
silenced  for  ever,  had  completely  failed.  We  were,  therefore^ 
the  more  agreeably  surprised  to  nnd,  upon  a  closer  investigation- 
tliat  Bishop  Mant  had  risen  above  the  standard  of  comparative 
merit  in  this  perilous  undertaking,  even  where  so  great  a  master 
of  the  poetical  art,  as  Lord  Byron,  whose  "  Hebrew  Melodies^* 
are  very  mediocre  performances,  had  fallen  considerably  below 
it.    The  reason  Vhy  Lord  Byron  failed,  is  obvious.     He  luu} 
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'At  ^e  Teverential  feeling  to  be  impfessed  trith  tlveir  seKdoft 
toideocyt  and  he  did  not  undentand  the  langoaffe  in  which  Ae 
Pabas  were  written;  it  was,  therefore,  impoesibw  tfant lie  coidd 
ffsm  a  fiuthftil  f^eaemblanoe  of  that  whieh  he  had  never  clbielf 
atodied.  A  person  who  has  the  gift  of  poetry,  m^y  write  a|i 
origmal  hymn,  which  shall  be  as  beautiful  as  his  other  poems ; 
but  if  hp  profess  to  offer  an  imitation  or  translation  of  any  .de> 
motional  composition,  without  being  affected  by  its  stvains,  €if 
having  any  critical  knowledge  of  the  native  beauties  in  which  k 
is  arrayed,  tberisk  is,  that  he  will  produce  something  very  un- 
like what  be  thinks  to  transfonn,  and  very  unworthy  of  his  own 
lepntatioB.  The  haxard  is  increased  in  a  tenfold  degree  if  he 
ahackle  himself  with  rhjrme,  and  consent  to  add  this  embarrassr 
ment  to  diflSculties  which  are  already  insuperable. 

The  learned  prelate,  whose  book  is  now  before  us^  enters  the 
lists  prepared  at  every  point,  and  possessing  every  advantage. 
He  mis  studied  Hebrew  sufficient! v  to  be  able  to  examine  the  coi>- 
struction  and  peculiarities  of  the  language,  to  enjay  its  beauties 
and  siiblimities,  and  to  feel  the  force  of  what  he  undertakes  to 
convey  firom  the  sacred  text  in  the  idioms  of  his  own  native 
tongue.  In  particular,  none  of  the  features  of  that  miscellane- 
ous collection  of  Hebrew  poems,  known  under  the  name  of  the 
Book  of  Psalms,  have  escaped  him ;  and  this  familiarity,  with 
their  character,  has  enabled  him  to  accommodate  his  measures 
to  the  unagery  and  structure  of  the  original. 

With  these  first  and  indi^eiVsable  requisites  for  the  work^. 
Bishop  Mant  assumes,  and  very  justly  too,  high  ground  at  the 
onset ;  he  comes  armed  with  the  panoply  of  a  sound  divine,  and 
presents  himself  not  as  a  mere  versifier,  or  poetaster,  but  with 
the  worthier  ambition  of  rendering  the  poetical  excellence  of 
the  Psalms  subservient  to  a  nobler  estimate  of  their  value. 
''  I  am  persuaded,"  says  liis  Lordship,  "  that  a  due  per- 
ception and  feeling  of  such  excellence  is  signally  conducive  to 
their  effect  in  the  higher  department  of  religious  and  moral  im- 
provement, for  which  after  all  they  were  composed,  and  without 
which  they  are  no  better  than  '  sounding  brass,  or  a  tinkling 
cymbaL' "  Therefore,  in  examining  the  poetical  merits  of  this 
version,  we  must  ke6p  in  mind,  that  they  are  intended  to  be 
ancillary  onlv  to  its  merits,  as  a  work  of  theological  importance. 

A  metrical  veraon  of  the  Psalms,  to  be  faithful  to.  the  original, 
must  not  only  breathe  the  soul  of  poetry,  but  the  devotional 
spirit  of  the  Hebrew  bards.  To  be  correct  it,  must  use  pitrallel 
images,  and  equally  figurative  language,  and  must  assimilate  in 
style  and  orientalisms :  it  is  not  enough  that  it  should  give  the 
interpretation  and  sense  of  the  archetype.  To  be  pleasing,  it 
12 
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inost  aMiMe  thai  form  which  flraeral  wiftage  ptonomncti  to  he 
iBoal  graceftil  and  attractive.  T%e  grei^  proportion  of  Fflalna 
we  l^ic  poeflMy  according  lo  the  opinion  ox  the  moal  able 
crilica;  an  Enf^Ibh  Yenion«  therefore^  ahould  b^  'for  the  moift 
parftp  in  the  lyric  meaaures  hut  in  our  language* lyric  metrea  Mxe 
thottf^t  to  be  too  heavy,  unleaa  they  hare  ihe  atdntanfff  of 
'Apnt:  and  it  ia  forthia  reaaon  thai  the  Bishop  haa  ptcapntfJ 
Us  tcanslation  in  rhyaM.  In  the  ezecutaon  of  his  wotk»  the 
leaned  prelate  has  never  lost  sight  of  what  he  noticea  at  Urge 
in  the  Introduction^  via.  the  multUonn  character  of  the  Sombi 
iot  Zkmr  The  ode»  the  el^gy,  and  the  idj^Il,  the  hialoticidp 
the  ethical*  the  enigmatic  and  the  dramatic  pieces*  are  dirtin- 
.gttishedin  hia  version.  The  stanaa is  diversified  aa  the  aul^eet 
changes*  and  pursues  with  it  a  solenm  or  animatifdi  a  lofty  or 
eedate*  a  tender  and  plaintive*  or  a  rapturous  and  inspiring; 
jBtrain.  We  select  the  first  verses  of  a  few  Psalms  in  illustration 
-of  the  folicity  with  which  the  Bishop  has  adapted  his  numbera 
:to  bis  argument. 

The  solemn  strtun. 

Psaim  Ixxx. 
**  Shepherd  of  Isnel,  hear,  whose  gentle  sway, 
Led|  like  a  flock,  diy  Joeeph's  tribes  obey ; 
Beam  with  thy  radiance  forth,  thou  King  sufveme* 
Who  dwett'st  imhmi'd  between  the  a^ntbim*" 

The  animated  strain. 

P§ahn  xxxiii. 
*'  Chsunt,  ye  just,  the  great  Creator, 
Praises  well  the  upright  suit ; 
Joyful  hymn,  the  God  of  nature 

Strike  the  harp,  and  teii*8triiig*d  lute." 

The  lofty. 

Psakn  facxxi. 
"  Shout  for  the  God  of  Hosts, 
Whose  ann  his  Jacob  boasu. 
Shout  for  the  majesty  of  Isrsel's  Lord !" 

The  sedate. 

Psalm  xxxix. 
"  I  said,  with  watchful  care  111  tend 
My  ways,  nor  let  my  tongue  offend : 
My  mouth,  while  sinners  stand  aroundy 
As  with  a  muasle  shall  be  bound." 

The  plaintive. 

Psalm  xlii. 
*'  As  pants  the  hart,  my  God,  to  lave 
O'cr-hunted,  in  the  cooling  wave« 
So  pant^  my  soul  for  thee/' 


*' Halleh:yah,  praise  the  Lord^ 
Servants  of  the  liVing  name ; 
Raise  the  voic6  with  one  accord,  ,. 

Loud  Jehovah's  prmse  proclaim." 

That  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  the  Psalms,  which  Btehop 
Lcnrth  calls  "  parallelism/'  is  i^ell  preserved  by  the  Right  Rev. 
Translator,  will  appear  from  the  following  specimens,  wliich  wc 
shall  insert  under  Lowth's  own  observations  and  literal  readings. 
"  When  a  proposition  is  delivered,  and  a  second  is  subjoined 
to  i^  or  drawn  under  it,  equivalent  or  contrasted  with  it  in  sense, 
or  similar  to  it  in  the  form  of  grammatical  construction,  these  I 
caD  parallel  fines.  Parallel  lines  may  be  reduced  to  three 
sorts; — parallels  synonymous,  parallels  antithetic,  and  parallels 
aynthetic. 

"Parallel lines  synonymous, — ^that  is,  which  correspond  vith 
one  another  by  expressing  the  same  sense  in  different  but  equi- 
valent terms* 

Piolm  xxi.  1,  2. 

**  O  Jehovah,  in  thy  strength  the  king  shall  rejoice !  ^ 

And  in  thy  palvatioit  how  gteady  shall  he  exult ! 
The  desire  of  his  heart  thou  hast  granted  unto  him, 
And  the  request  of  his  lips  thoii  hast  not  denied." 

Dr,  Manfs  Version* 

.  *'  Thy  strength  shall  be  the  king's  delight! 
His  triumph,  Lord,  thy  s&ving  might! 
Thou  hast  his  heart'  sdesure  t^lfiU'd, 
Nor  what  his  lips  besought  withheld." 

**  The  second  sort  of  parallels  are  antithetic;  when  two  lines 
correspond  with  one  another  by  an  opposition  of  terms  and  sen- 
timents, when  the  second  is  contrasted  with  the  first,  sometimes 
in  expressions,  sometimes  in  sense  only* 

P$atm  XXX.  5. 

^  For  his  wrath  is  but  for  a  moment,  his  favour  for  liie : 
Sorrow  m&y  lodge  for  die  evening,  but  in  the  morning  is  gladness." 

Dr.  Mani*s  Fersion, 
"  For  his  wrath  a  moment  stays, 
Length  of  life  his  grace  conveys ; 
Weeping  may  endure  a  night, 
Shouts  of  gladness  hail  the  hght." 

*'  Synthetic  patallels,  where  the  parallelism  consists  only  in  the 
sinular  form  of  construction,  where  thiDre  is  a  correspondence 


40  MmtM  Meifieal  VrnrnM  ^  tie  P^tdm^. 

and  equality  between  different  propositions^  snob  aanom 

ing  to  noun,  yerb  to  verb,  member  to  member,  negatiTe  to  ne- 

gativei  and  interrogation  to  interrogation. 

Psalm  cxxxT.  6. 
**  Whatsoever  Jehovah  pleaseth 

That  doeth  he  in  the  heavens  and  in  the  earthy 
In  the  sea,  and  in  all  the  deeps." 

Dr.  Mani*$  Vernon. 
"  Pow*r  supreme  Jehovah  shows, 
Heathen  gods  confess  his  throne. 

Organ  of  his  sovereign  will 
Equal  course  his  sceptre  keeps ; 

Heav'n  and  earth  nis  word  fidfil, 
Ocean  and  the  ocean  deeps." 

As  a  further  example  of  the  Bishop's  close  adherence  to  the 
construction  and  imagery  of  the  origuial,  we  will  subjoin  a  few 
stanzas  of  his  104di  Psalm,  the  introduction  to  which  explains, 
that  *^  it  consists  of  parts  sung  alternately  by  two  companies. 
The  parts  arc  easily  distinguished,  inasmuch  as  one  semichorus 
always  speaks  of  God  in  the  third  person,  and  'the  other  ad* 
dresses  nun  in  the  first.*' 

First  Semichorus. 
*'  1  Bless,  O  my  soul,  Jehovah  bless  I 

Sec^md  Semichorut, 
Jehovah,  Thee  thy  works  confess. 
Thee,  O  my  God,  surpassing  great. 
With  beauty  decked,  armyed  with  stale, 

Urit  Sewuchorus* 
ft  His  robe  of  light  he  round  him  flung ; 
Stretched  like  a  tent  the  heav'ns  he  hung : 

3  The  fabrick  of  his  dwelling  laid 
In  wat*ry  mists'  compacted  shade. 
Of  shrouding  clouds  his  car  he  forms. 
And  rides  upon  the  winged  storms : 

4  Whilst  angel  hosts  his  state  proclaim. 

With  whinwind-blasts,  and  iight*ning  flame." 

Sometimes  the  embarrassing  nature  of  his  rhvn^  obliges  the 
Bishop  to  use  a  pcriphrasb,  instead  of  the  simple  term  which  is 
found  in  the  authoris^ed  version  i  but  he  takes  care  to  select  an 
expression  which  shall  correspond  closely  with  the  primitive  or 
radical  signification  of  the  Hebrew  word.  Thus,  *'  as  for  the 
worldj  and  the  ftihiess  thereof,  thou  hast  founded  them,"  is 
rendered, 

*'  This  mingled  mass  of  land  and  sea 
Thou  mad'st"*^- ••«••• ^••^fsalm  U%m.  11. 


itfinrtV  Mekicid  Ferthn  of  ike  Psalm.  ^1 

Vo/t  is  the  word  whicli  translators  have  expressed  by  ,t] 
term,  orbn»  or  wartd,  naoA  it  is  deiWed  from  €be  reth 
literally  to  mix  or  nungle.  For  ''  the  siarg  whi^  then  hast 
ordained,"  Psahn  viii.  3»  we  read  in  Bishop  Mant*s  yersion, 
**  Ho§e  orbs  of  radiani  flame  I  aee.^  This  periphrasis  also  is  a 
fifteral  interprelatioo  of  D^230  which  Parkkurst  says  comes 
bom  the  Arabic  XfO  "  which  signifies  to  gUiter,  gUsien,  or 
skme;  and  as  a  noun,  any  glittering  thing,  biit  generally  a 
round  one." 

In  the  choice  of  his  epitlietSi  when  the  Bishop  wnnts  to  fill  up 
a  line,  he  is  equally  scrupulous,  in  using  none,  but  such  as  the 
sacied  text  wiU  warrant  nim  in  applying*  One  ^^ample  will 
siiffioe* 

''  Thus  my  heart  was  grieved."-^P«abt  IxzSi.  21  • 
**  Thus  hcav'd  with  ^rp  fermenting  poms 
Myheart • "—Manl. 

The  original  word  which  is  here  rendered,  ''  keaved  witfi 
sharp  fermenting  pains/*  is  yDTTiV  from  Y^DHi  which  Parkhurst 
.translates,  **  to  ferment,  as  Uquors  do,  hence  as  a  N,  tmegar, 
which  is  made  by  strong  fermentation,^  * 

In  the  abore  instances  we  have  consulted  Parkhu^rst,  because 
his  Lexicon  is  referred  to  almost  exclusively  by  Bishop  Mant ; 
not,  be  it  understood,  because  we  are  inclined  to  rely  implicitly 
on  his  dicta,  or  yet  reject  the  lexieographers  who  use  the  vowel 
points« 

.    .  The  notes,  with,  which  the  Bidiop  has  enriched  his  volnme, 
Bie  copious,  well  selected,  instructive,  and,  in  many  places,  ex- 
tremely interesting  from  their  illustration  of  local  and  temporary 
allusions.  *  "  I  am  willing  to  hope,"  the  learned  prelate  modestly 
says,  "  tliat  the  reader  may  find  a  pleasing  variety  in  the  eluci- 
diUion  of  national  customs,  and  of  the  local  peculiarities  of  natu- 
ral history.     In  this  respect,  as  in  others,  Parkhurst's  Lexicon 
is  a  valuaUe  and  entertaining  work,  and  has  contributed  nume* 
reus  annotations."      Bishop  Lowth's  Praelections  .on  Hebrew 
Poetry,  Bishop  Home's  Commentary  on  the  Psalms,  and  Bishop 
Horsley's  Translation  and  Notes,  are  the  sources  from  which 
Dr.  Mant  professes  to  have  derived  his  principal*  assbtance ; 
bat  his  own  observations  are  such  as  will  deservedly  stand  by 
the  ride  of  those  of  any  of  his  predecessors.    We  cannot  con- 
chide  this  notice  of  one  of  the  best  metrical  versions  of  the  Psalms 
which  have  yet  appeared,   without  quoting  the  Right  Rev. 
Transistor's  last  sentence  in  his  Introduction :  '^  It  would  be  my 
highest  delight  to  believe^  that,  in  the  opinion  of  those,  whose 
piety,  taste,  and  learnings  qualifv  them  to  be  judges,  I  have  not 
materially  disgraced  my  original."  ^ 


M  ^HUgglnis  Fkirafttran  ^  £ccteria$ie9J' 


A  Pttraphrate  qf  tke  Book  ^  E^cksi^iUit  JirU  fjmblUked  m  ike  Ya 
>7$8,  4Hd  etitUlml  Chohdttk^  or  the  RopMl  Prmcker.  A  Poem^ 
mMt  kmMy  wucrihcd  lo  th€  King.  mtkNok$PkiUjtqgieal,Ctit 
tkal,  amd  Esptmatarff*  To  whkk  mre  added,  the  TeaA  nfthe  Av- 
theriMed  Venkmt  Suppiemmtmry  Neies.  C^nteHetae  mud  Impme^ 
menu.  By  Nathaniel  Hiooiks.  8vo,  150pp.  5^.  RWingloot. 
1824. 

The  editor's  preface  hints  that  this  reprint  has  been  published 
in  consequence  of  the  high  opinion  which  the  hte  John  Weslejii, 
Dr.  Adam  Claricei  and  the  Rev.  Samuel  Leey  Professor  of  Aralnc 
in  the  University  of  Cambridge^  have  expressed  of  its^merita. 
It  is  one  of  those  laborious  imdertskings  which  hasnot  much 
attraction  for  common  readers;  and  though  it  display  consi- 
deiable  leamingi  and  an  honest  desire  to  give  a  faithful  inter- 
pretation of  tu  original,  yet  its  loose  nature  as  a  Paraphrase, 
mD  not  admit  of  its  being  consutted  as  authority. 

The  author's  prefiuse,  which  occupies  twenty  closely  printed 
pages,  contains  an  analysb  of  what  he  supposes  to  hai« 
been  the  Preaeher^e  object  m  the  composition  of  this  saered 
*pQem;  and  discusses  some  of  its  pecuUaiities  with  tfaetonebf 
a  person  who  is  fiuniliar  with  his  subject.  Hia  obaervations  en 
Hebrew  poetry  will  be  thought  in  general  correct,  and  very  mwch 
to  the  purpose. 

The  beginning  of  the  Second  Book  is  a  £ur  specimen  of  the 
general  plan  and  execution  of  the  work. 

^  As  when  the  weary  travler,  having  past 
Some  lonely  dismal  waste,  in  hopes  to  find 
An  easier  road,  sees  mountains  steep  arise, 
And  craggy  rocks,  impending  o'er  his  head ; 
Or  hears  th'  impetuous  torrent  fiercely  roar, 
Whibt  n^ht  approaching,  spreads  her  saUe  wings. 
And  adds  new  horrors  to  die  dreary  scene : 
So  when  I  tum'd  indignant  from  the  seat 
Of  Judgment,  with  corruption  staiu'd,  and  took 
A  mom  extensive  view,  gloomier  appcar'd 
The  prospect.    Ev*ry  rank  of  men  I  saw. 
The  methods  vile  by  each  pursu*d  t*  increase 
The  weight  of  human  woes.    On  ev*iy  side. 
The  eflects  of  force,  or  fraud,  or  calumny. 
Spread  universal  mourning.    All  dissolv  d 
In  tears,  th'  oppress'd  sent  up  their  sighs  to  Heaven 
But  no  relief  could  find.    Who  dar'd  resist 
Th'  Oppressor  arm'd  with  pow'r  f    Not  one  presumed 
To  shew  e'en  pity  to  the  sore  distresa'd,"*    . 


iet/i  Tracts. 


We  gire  the  aotliomed  versiott  for  the  sake  of  campaiison*  • 

**  So  I  retunied,  and  considered  all  the  oppressions  that  are  done 
under  the  sun :  and,  behold,  the  tears  of  such  as  were  oppressed,  and 
thej  had  no  comforter :  and  on  the  side  of  their  oppressors  there  was 
power ;  bat  they  had  no  comforter." 


jI  Letter  to  a  Friend  on  the  Authority^  Purpose,  and  Effects  of  ChrU* 
tkmitjff  and  eq)eciaUy  on  the  Doctrine  of  Redemption,  By  io%zsif. 
JoBH  GuftKaT,   Third  Edition.   12mo,     70pp.     If.  6ii    Airdi. 

-Oiisn  imUme  on  ike  RMgieus  PecuUafUies^tke  Sodettf  of  Friends.  By 
JoasFH  JFoRH  OuRKBY.      Third  Bditton.     Ifmo.     Sdippi.    6«. 

Arch.     16JB4.  ' 

r 

Wb  hare  rarely  met  with  two  little  worka  mcHre  perieot  qf 
their  kmd  than  these.  They  will  not  bear  to  be  ^epamted 
wiihoitf  injuatice  to  their  auh||ect,  beins  mutually  illuatralive 
Mid  apologetic  of  each  other.  Yet  mey  were  written  Car 
rm  different  purposes,  and  will,  probably,  be  read  vUb  i^ifSf 
dimtv^it  feehngs  :^~they  are  not  distinguished  by  the  aane  ex- 
oettewiea,  nor  are  they  Uable  to  the  same  objectiona.  The 
name^  abUitiea,  and  station  of  the  author  stamp  them  both  with 
the  aeal  of.  anthority,  and  both  ar^  no  doubt,  to  be  equaBy  re* 

rded  aa  the  accredited  dedarationa  of  the  Soeiety  pfFrienda. 
addition  to  their  extrinsic  claims  on  the  attention  of  the 
public,  as  well  as  of  those  to  whom  they  are  particularly  ad- 
dressed, there  are  many  intrinsic  qualities  which  recommend 
than  to  the  serious  perusal  of  all  who  are  interested  in  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Christian  Catholic  Church* 

To  speak  first  of  the  general  character  of  these  traets-*-we 
do  not  hesitate  to  avow  that  there  are,  throughout  them,  ^ 
gravity  and  sobriety,  a  well-considered  luid  d^berate  style,  « 
respectfiil  and  charitable  air,  which  impart  no  common  charm 
.10  the  mode  of  handling  the  momentous  topics  that  are  dis* 
cussed*  And  this  is  the  more  perceptible,  because  we  have  ao 
often  to  lament  that  a  flimiant,  supercilious,  irreverei^  and  has^ 
meumer  ia  adopted  by  the  advocates  and  supporters  of  doctrines 
and  practices  far  more  consonant  with  evangelical  truth,  as  we 
conoave,  than  those  which  are  asserted  and  defended  in  the  pages 
now  before  us.  Such  is  Mr.  6urney*s  address,  that,  when  vre 
lay  down  his  books,  though  we  miay  differ  widi  him  on  some 
*  questionst  ve  may  yet  agree  witn  him  cordially  oa  others ; 
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4Mr  .GfflrMey'#  IVaeii. 

« 
tboiigh  fre  nay  deleet  the  errors  in  his  «^straii  we  naf'he       ^ 

williog  to  «llow«  that  oust  own,  so  far  as  it  b  human,  is  not        % 

exempt  from  error ;  we  may  he  surpriied  that  so  many  worthy 

.members  of  society  should  remain  separated  from  us  in  religious^        ^ 

and  somewhat  in  ci^il  matters,  by,  what  appears  to  us,  :a  very        I 

flimsy  yeil,  and  yet  sincerely  respect,  not  only  the  persons,  but        i 

the  "  peculiarities  of  Friends.*'  \ 

To  the  careiid  observer  oT  what  Fs  passing  among  the  Society 
of  Friends  and  their  connections,  seyeral  subjects  of  speculation 
present  themselves  to  be  investigated — several  hard  enigmas  to 
Tie  solved — several  apparent  inconsistencies  to  be  explained. 
Now  the  clue  whieb  is  fiimished  by  Mr.  Gumey,  and  which  is 
much  more  entire  and  ductile  than  any  we  have  nicked  up  from 
ptevious  writers,  will  be  of  great  use  in  unravelling  die  infr^ 
.caciee  of  the  theological  and  moral  scheme  of  which  he  is  the 
last  expounder.  Putting  aside,  therefore,  the  publijcations  to 
which  we  have  been  accustomed  to  have  recourse  for  informa* 
tion  respecting  the  tenets  and  habits  of  the  sect — Penn^s  **  Brief 
Account,'*  Barclay's  *'  Apology,"  and  the  "  Summary,*'  by  W. 
Phillips— ^we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  Mr.  Gumey 'a  slate* 
ments, — making  such  remarks,  enpasHMt,  as  they  may  seem  to 
•warranti 

"  The  religion  of  Friends,*'  aays  Mr.  G.  in  his  conclunon  to 

the  '^  Observations,"  **  when  regarded  as  a  system  of  doctrine 

-and  practice,  may  be  described  as  consisting  of  many  pcMnts  in 

•wfaicli  their  views  are  coincident  with  those  of  their  feUoW 

ChrisGans,  and  of  others,  the  holding  of  which  is  more  or  lesa 

'Confined  to  themselves."    It  is  precisely  on  these  two  divisions 

-of  their  system,  that  the  two  books  above  named  are  founded ; 

and  the  consequence  is  exactly  what  might  be  expected :  that 

•witli  the-  first  mentioned  our  sentiments  are  mnch  in  unison — 

with  the  latter,  in  total  discord. 

The  **  Letter  to  a  Friend,"  though  defective  according  to  our 

faith,  is  not  only  unobjectionable  so  far  as  it  goes,  but  is  a  very 

valuable  little  compendium  of  the  evidences,  truths,  and  pre- 

.'oepis  of  Christianity.    The  **  Observations*'  on  the  peculiar 

•tenets  and  practices  of  the  sect  of  Quakers,  are  not  onlv  open 

«to,  but  unquestionably  call  for,  much  animaid version.    From  a 

iCandid  investigation  of  the  soundness  of  his  principles,  Mr. 

Gnmey  would  not  shrink ;  and  we  cannot  but  desire  to  see  mxth 

a  scrutiny  attempted  by  some  temperate  and  judicious  member 

of  the  Established  Church;  for  we  have  no  doubt  whatever, 

that  it  would  lead  to  a  complete  confutation  of  each  and  every 

argument  advanced  by  **  the  Society  of  Friends,"  in  support  of 

their  peculiarities*    It  falls  neither  within  our  province  as  %m^ 


jffejildiced  repie^ters^  nor  our  Hmitfl  as  general  rweonbrd,  to  set' 
free  the  pen  of  controversy — we  should  only  hijare  a  good 
cause  by  unperfect  advocacy — ^hut,  m  truthi  we  have  felt  a^ 
kindling  eagerness  to  reply»  when  we  have  read  the  reasonfti^ 
and  glosses  whereby  Mr.  Gumey  would,  if  he  were  rigki^  de-' 
grade  the  edifying  worship  of  our  beloved  Church  to  a  leveF 
vitb  the  beggarly  elements  of  a  mere  carnal  institution,  and' 
confound  her  significant  and  solemn  rites  with  the  senseless  su- 
pentiona  of  tiie  pagan,  or  the  abrogated  ceremonial  of  the  Jew. 
Abstaining,  however,  from  any  thing  more  than  an  occasional 
icmarl^  or  a  friendly  hint,  we  shall  endeavour  to  do  as  full  jus- 
tice to  Mr.  Gruroey's  statements,  aa  to  the  goodness  of  hisj 
motives  and  the  benevolence  of  his  heart. 

Tq  be|^  then  witli  the  '^  Letter.'*  This,  we  undeist^iid 
firom  the  "  Advertisement,"  was  not  originally  intended  for  pnbr 
Bcation,  but  written  at  the  request  of  a  friend,  and  only  pri-' 
vately  circulated.  It  b  seldom  that  a  letter  thus  drcunistancbd 
is  found  so  worthy  of  general  attention.  ^*  The  authority,  fbr* 
pose,  and  effects  of  Christianity,"  and  <*  especially  the  doctrine 
of  redemption,"  are  severally  explained  in  a  short,  perspicuoncr; 
and  convincing  treatise,  forming  a  brief  digest  of  the  reasoning 
of  divines  upon  the  evidences,  and  an  arrangement  of  weiP 
selected  quotations  from  the  Holy  Scriptures,  explanatory  of 
the  nature  of  the  Gospel.  The  first  paragraph  will  bear  wit- 
ness to  the  feeling  with  which  the  "  Letter"  was  composed ;  and 
Mr.  Gumey *s  own  recapitulation  will  best  display  the  argument 
developed  in  it.    He  opens  thus: 

».  "  My  dear  Friend, — ^The  mercy  of  God  in  Christ  Jesns  is  a-sulject 
whidi  I  have  long  been  accustomed  to  regard  as  snperior  to  all  others, 
in  point  of  interest  and  importance.  Conscious,  in  some  degree,  of  the 
perfect  purity  of 'an  ommpresent  Deity,  as  well  as  of  the  comtpcion  of 
my  own  heart,  I  rejoice  in  the  assurance  that  means  are  provided  through 
ivhich  the  stain  of  my  sins  may  be  washed  out,  and  through  which  I  may 
be  accepted  with  favour  by  the  Author  of  all  true  happiness.  Nor  ia 
it  wonderfiil  that  I  should  entertain,  for  others  whom  1  love,  an  earnest, 
and  even  painful  solicitude,  that  they  also  may  be  brought  to  the  dis« 
covery  of  this  way  of  escape^  and  may  come  to  acknowledge  Jesus 
Christ,  the  Lord  of  glory,  to  be  '  the  propitiation  for  their  sins'-— their 
*  resurrection'  and  their  ^  life.' "    Letter ^  p.  5, 

In  the  course  of  the  following  sixty  pages,  there  are  some 
strong  passages,  which  might  be  noticed,  especially  this  one  : 

•*  When  a  lock  and  key  precisely  correspond,  though  they  he  of  a 
timpie  character,  a  presumption  arises  that  they  were  intended  for  one 
another.  When,  instead  of  being  formed  in  a  simple  manner,  they  are 
respectively  complex  and  corioady  wiou|^t  in  difl&rent  directioiis,  and 


4^  Ommiif'tTnitm 

iMfjeiJditIm  cofiiipoiid  $  ni€li>  a  pvmMptioo  !•  i<(0<lilii^ly  sdj^^gth* 
aMd*  Bui  when  the  lock  k  noi  oiily  conplex  and  curioinly  wioughw 
but  oonuiofttucli  an  extoaoydinaiy  and  wonderful  combination  of  parts 
a»  lo  be  abiolutdy  sHigeHerUp  and  without  iHurallel ;  when,  among  all 
the  keys  in  the  world,  none  preaent  even  a  Blight  approach  to  a  corres- 
pondent oonfonnationy  except  one ;  and  by  tluit  the  loek  is  easily  and 
exactly  fitted — then*  surely^  i«  all  doubt  on  the  sulgect  discarded ;  and 
h  becomes  a  moral  certainty  that  the  lock  and  key  piDceeded  from  the 
■ame  master  hand»  and  truly  appertain  to  each  other.  Now  diis  ie  » 
lanailiar  but  precise  representation  of  the  eyidence  afforded,  by  a  com- 
parieon  between  die  Old  and  New  Testaments,  that  the  prophecies  con- 
ccmiqg  Jesns  Christ  were  true  mophecies ;  that  they  were  mpired  by 
an  omniscient  God ;  and,  therefore,  that  the  religion  whiehthey  attest  is 
a  religion  of  divine  origin*"    LetUr^  P*  1^* 

This  counterpart  to  Paley*8  famous  ''  watch,**  is  aptly  intro- 
duced.   The  summary  above  alluded  to  is  this : 

<^  Ckristiamtif  ii  a  religkm  wkick  thU  oe  the  auikorU^  of  Godhmuelf, 
1.  It  ia  prered,  by  a  greater  varieQr  and  quantity  of  evidence  than  hae 
fTW  been  broadbt  to  bear  cm  a  similar  subject,  that  the  writings  of 
wUeb  the  New  Testament  is  composed  are  gemwt^*  2.  That  the  his- 
tory recorded  in  those  writings  is  true,  we  conclude  from  the  testimony 
of  several  honest  and  independent  witnesses ;  and  that  testimony  is  so 
eonfinned  by  a  number  of  remarkable  and  indisputable  &cts,  as  fully 
to  meet  the  peculiarities  of  the  case,  and  to  establish  the  reality  of  the 
Christian  miracles.  Now  miracles  are  interruptions  of  the  order  given 
to  nature  by  an  omnipotent  God,  and,  like  the  creation  itself  can  jnstly 
be  ascribed  only  to  Him.  Since,  therefore,  he  has  attested  Christianity 
by  true  miracles,  it  follows  that  Christianity  is  a  rdigpon  of  divine  aii« 
thority*  3.  The  real  foreknowledge  of  fiitnre  e?encs  is  an  attribute 
which  must  also  be  deemed  peeuUar  to  the  Almighty,  and  Ood.haa 
attested  Christianity  by  tnte  prophecies,  fcsus  Ovist  exactly  predicted 
sef«sdl  eivems  whica  were  luture  when  be  spake*  Mors  eq!ecially,  the 
prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament,  raspeeting  the  Messiah  correspond 
with  the  character  and  history  of  Jesus,  jusl  as  a  lock  of  complicated 
and  absolutely  peculiar  structure  corresponds  with  its  key.  Henoe 
figun  it  fiiOows  thai  Christianity  is  the  religion  of  God.  4.  The  Deity 
isa:  Being  of  moral  perfirations;  and  Christianity  is  the  instrums^t  by 
wfaidi  he  so  transforms  unregenerate  men,  that  they  come  to  render 
wnto  him  the  fear,  honour,  and  love,  wlddi  are  his  due — ^to  shew  finrUi 
his  moral  attributes  in  their  own  conduct-— and  to  enjoy  a  substantial 
and  enduring  happiness — whence  the  conclusion  is  again  safely  deduced, 
that  our  religion  is  divine  and  true, 

**  The  Scriptures  are  a  dhnnely  authorized  record  of  Chrisiism  truth. 
The  inspiration  of  the  writers  of  the  Old  Testament  ia  evineed  by  the 
desr  declarations,  on  that  subject,  of  the  apoetks  and  of  Christ  himaetf. 
The  inspiration  of  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament,  and  espeeiaUy  €if 
the  aposdes,  is  phonly  recorded  in  the  goqpel  history  akeady  proved  lo 
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be  erne  x  w^  tllese  fefctorical  fiMtmoiliei  to  Are  dii^ile  CfApn  6f  thr 
Seriptweff  are  abimdaiidy  confirmed  by  4lie  mternftl  evidences  derived' 
firom  dM»r  faolj,  wise,  harmonidus^  and  pncl^edj  effieaei<m9  contents. 
The  diffletthies  in  Holj  Wnt  are  analogooa  fe  these  to  be  ohserred  rnr 
natund  acienee ;  but  to  the  aiii^k'hcarted,  ainoere,  and  devotional 
reader^  and  aa  fiir  as  relates  to  those  things  whieh  appeitain  to  oiir  sa!« 
Yation,  the  inspired  writings  w^  plain  and  iiUe^^gibk* 

**  The  BMe  u'rnkte  with  mportatU  in^mnmiimf  rttpecimg  God^ 
mKnehett  andJe$u»  Christ.  I*  The  various  attributes  and  perfecdons 
of  As  Ihki^f  are  desci^ed,  in  the  saered  vobme^  widi  a  Ibree  and 
precision  whidi  clearly  indicate  the  divme  or^n  of  the  book.  Morr 
espedally  the  Scriptures  represent' the  Deity  as  perfectly  pure  and  jnat ; 
80  that  he  utterly  abhors  m  sin,  and  wiD  assuredly  punish  those  wh^ 
continue  under  its  influence.  Without  holiness  none  shall  see  God» 
2.  Respecting  ourselves,  the  Scriptures  dedare»  that  we  are  endned 
with  a  Dody  and  a  soul — that  the  soul  lives  after  death — that  the  dead 
win  be  raised  in  a  spiritual  body — that,  in  the  eternal  world  to  conie» 
we  shall  be  rewarded  or  puiished,  and  be  happy  or  miserable  for  ever,, 
meeofimg  to  our  works — ^that  we  are  fidlen  mm  the  image  of  God  in 
which  Adam  was  created — that  we  are  naturally  prone  to  sin,  and  uni* 
yerssily  sinners — ^and  that  (tf  oursdvesi  therefore,  we  can  entertain  no 
hope  of  sadvation*  3.  Respecting  Jesus  Christ,  we  read  in  theBibl^^^ 
that  he  is  the  ^oii  or  Word  of  God,  who  was  with  God  fifom  everlas^ 
ttg-r-that  all  tJiings  were  made  by  him— 4hat  he  is  one  with  the  Fatlmv 
and,  thereforOf  hmselfGod  or  Jehovah — that  he  became  incarnate,  and^ 
assumed  Uie  nature  of  man,  tarried  upon  earth,  died  on  the  csoss,  rose 
from  the  dead,  ascended  into  heaven,  and  will  come  again  to  the  judg- 
ment of  quick  and  dead. 

'*  To  Uie  question — ^fer  what  eqmvalent  purpose  such-  ak  owa  should 
io  marvellously  humble  himself,  as  to  come  into  this  world,  assume  our 
flature,  and  die  on  the  cross — the  answer  has  been  given :  "  To  svfply 
id!  our  spiritual  need; — to  bestow  upon  us  not  only  information^  precept^ 
iindekample9bia  indemnity  and  cure.  This  answer  is  explicitly  confirmed 
by  a  mnhitude  of  passages  selected  from  Holy  Writ — by  the  perfectly  ac- 
cordant declarations  of  the  prophets,  of  the  af^el  Gabriel,  of  John  the 
Bajtist,  of  Christ  himself,  and  of  his  apostles.  These  passages  unfold 
in  a  luminous  manner  the  whole  doctrine  of  redemption,  fully  accomtt 
for  the  great  foots  of  the  gospel,  and  show  that  between  the  spiritual 
wanti  of  mankind,  and  the  mercies  of  Ood  in  Christf  there  is  an  enthw 
congnaty.  Lastly,  I  have  observed  that  we  cannot  avail  ourselves,  of 
the  promises  and  blessings  of  the  gospel,  otherwise  than  by  that  true 
and  living  faith  in  Jesus,  by  which  we  rely  upon  him  as  upon  oinr  only 
Saviour,,  and  through  the  operation  of  which  we  become  new  creatures, 
and  bring  forth  the  fruits  of  obedience,  holiness,  love,  and  peace. 

••  Allow  me,  my  dear  friend,  (and  reader,  of  every  description,)  to 
express  ad  earnest  and  affectionate  desire  that  such  may  be  thy  happy 
experience!  If  the  aflKcting  hand  of  divine  chastisement  has  con- 
tiBoed  tbee-ef  -the-  utter  inslftbility  of  every  earthly  joy — if  thou  art 
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imde  leniSde,  thatm  tte  fleetai^  •oenes  of  this  pfesenf  ttiteof  egdst* 
eoce,  there  is  noching  which  can  Batisfv  the  aspurations  of  an  itmnortal 
spirit— if  thou  art  prepared  to  acknowledfle  thyself  to  be  im#o^thy  of 
the  love  of  God;  wretished,  and  miaerabfey  and  Uindi  and  poor»  and 
naked — ^mayest  thou  find  a  sura  reftwe  for  a  wounded  and  weary  'jpint, 
in  the  bosom  of  the  Ho]y  Jesus  t  May  he  be  made  unto  thee  of  the 
Father, '  wisdom,  rigfateousnessi  sanctifioaciony  and  redemption  i*  Then, 
whatsoever  trihidations  may  be  permitted  to  attend  thy  path  during  the 
remaining  stages  of  thy  mortal  pilgrimage,  all  will  be  W&*  Thy  poT«\ 
lion  will  be  a  true  peace  with  God  even  h^re,  and,  in  the  world  to  come^ 
ti/€  merlaUmg:*    LeUtr,  p.  62, 

We  have  said  that  this  view  of  Chriatianlty  is  defectite;  but 
the  deficiencies  of  the  scheme  exliibitedi  wiu  come  under  ob* 
oervation  more  properlv  in  our  review  of  the  other  work. 

In  Mr.  Gumey*8  **  Observations  on  the  Religious  Peculiari* 
ties  of  the  Society  of  Friends/*  we  did  not  expect  to  find  mudi 
6f  novelty,  for  tlie  subject  was  not  susceptible  of  it,  having 
been  exhausted  by  earlier  apologists.  We  have,  however, 
traced  the  able  hand  and  mature  judgment  of  a  "  master  ia 
Israel ;"  we  have  admired  the  pietv  and  charitv  predominant 
throughout*  At  the  same  time,  we  have  been  often  startled  by 
the  ingenuity  (we  would  say,  if  it  were  not  often  opposed  to' 
ii^^enuousness)  with  which  premises  are  assumed,  as  if  diey 
were  irrefragable,  and  from  them  conclusions  drawn,  without 
hesitation,  which  involve  the  whole  importance  of  the  point  at 
issue  between  the  Friends  and  all  other  Christians.  We  have 
sometimes  perceived,  or  fancied  we  perceived,  that  all  the  well- 
regulated  zeal  and  comprehensive  knowledfire  o Awhich  Mr.  G« 
Is  possessed,  were  more  than  required  to  make  out  the  case  to  hia 
perfect  satisfaction.  In  one  or  two  instancesi  and  only  in  one 
or  two,  have  we  detected  any  thing  like  an  uncharitable  or  un* 
becoming  expression  with  regard  to  the  opinions  of  those  from 
whom  he  diners.  Having  said  thus  much,  we  shall  present  cyar 
readers  with  Mr.  Grurney's  expose  in  his  own  words ;  whid^ia 
mode  of  recapitulation  enables  us  to  do  fairly  and  satisfactory. 

Chap.  I.  As  an  introduction  to  the  discussion  of  those  parti* 
eular  doctrines  and  practices  by  which  the  Friends  are  distin* 
guiahed,  Mr.  G.  commences  with  **  a  survey  of  those  grounds 
of  union  in  matters  of  religion  which  subsist,  first,  among  man- 
kind in  general,  and,  secondly,  amonff  the  true  members  of  the 
visible  Church  of  Clirist."    On  the  first  head,  it  is  said  : 

,  *'  Such/according  to  my  apprehension  of  scriptival  truth,  are  the  reli- 
gious advantages  which  may  be  deemed  the  common  allotment  of  man« 
kind  in  general.  God  is  their  equal  Judge,  and  compassionate  Father  : 
the  Son  of  Qod,  when  clothed  with  humanity,  gave  hu  life  a  ransom  foe 


dMB  all:  MMMy^  thioai^  the bpentbn  of  his  Holy  S|Hxk»  a  niofal 
•eoM  of  right  aad  wrongt  aoconqiaiiied  with  a  portkm  of  quiekening 
and  redeeming  poweri  is  implanted  in  them  universally.  Here,  .then, 
we  may  perceive  grounds  of  union  and  brotherly  kindness  co-extensive 
with  the  whole  word ;  and  whilst  we  cultivate  a  sense  of  these  animat- 
ing truthsy  we  shall  be  disposed  neither  to  think  too  highly  of  ourselvesi 
nor  to  despise  others.  On  the  contrary,  a  feeling  of  true  charity  to- 
wards our  neighbour,  of  whatever  colour  or  country,  will  spread  m  our 
hearts ;  and  a  lively  disposition  will  arise  in  us  to  labour  for  the  hap- 
piness of  that  universal  family  who  not  only  owe  their  existence  to  the 
same  Creator,  but  are  the  common  objects  of  his  paternal  regard  and  of 
his  redeeming  love."     Observations,  p.  1 8. 

It  is  added: 

**  While  I  am  persuaded  of  the  existence  of  these  broad  grounds  of 
UBioii;  while  I  am  well  satisfied  in  the  conviction  that  there  is  be* 
stowed  upon  all  men  that  moral  sense  and  that  measure  of  a  quiekening 
infioence  of  which  I  have  spoken;  and  while,  lasdy,  I  am  convinced 
that  such  a  sense  and  such  an  influence  can  be  jusdy  attributed  only  to 
the  eternal  Spirit  of  the  Lord, — I  am  very  far  from  forming  a  low  esti* 
mate  of  the  smfulness  and  degradation  of  the  heathen  world."  Ohserva^ 
HonSi  p.  19. 

The  seoond  head  is  thus  concluded: 

**  Sndi  then  are  the  religious  privileges  which  appear  to  distinguish, 
ftom  mankind  in  general,  the  members  of  the  true  visible  church  of 
Chrial ;  and  whidk,  as  it  relates  to  tkem^  are  univevMil.  They  are  in  a 
pctfiiKar  manner  brought  out  of  darkness  into  marvellous  light — they 
eacpciienee  the  exceeding  greatness  of  the  power  of  God  revealed  ia 
dnrist  fer  theii^alvation— they  are  cheered  by  a  prospect  of  immortal 
jay  dearly  manifested  to  them  by  the  gospel ;  and  in  a  pre-eminent 
degree  they  are  brought  into  spiritual  fellowship  one  with  another.** 

Chapter  11.  is  on  religious  peculiarities,  and  on  those  of  the 
Society  of  Friends  in  ffenerid.  After  ascribing  the  diversity 
wiiich  subsists  among  Christians,  respecthig  secondary  mattersy 
tc^^the  weakness  aiM  imperfection  of  mankind ;  and  shewing 
that  they  are  overnruled  by  a  merciful  Providence  to  the  pur- 
poses of  moral  discipline,  Mr.  Gurney  considers,  that  "  ths 
particular  sentiments  and  practices  which  distniguish  respec-' 
tively  ihe  diflferent  classes  of  true  Christians  may  be  denomi- 
nated religious  peculiarities."  With  respect  to  these,  it  is  added, 
St.  Paul  teadies  that  one  should  not  uncharitably  judge  ano- 
dier,  and  that  each  one  should  ^  firove  all  things,"  and  be  fcdly 
perraaded  in  his  own  mind  of  the  superiority  of  the  standard 
wluch  he  adopts.  Mr.  6.  here  expresses  his  belief ''  that  there- 
are  few  persons  accustomed  to  a  comprehensive  view  of  the 
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wbole  miUtant  Churdi,  and  nf  the  coana  which  ftnm  fciigii 
is  taking  amonff  mankiiid,  who  will  be  disfioaed  todmf  that  the 
■ituation  occupied  in  the  body  by  the  Society  of  Iriends  is  oae 
of  considerabfie  importance  to  the  cause  of  ririiteousness/'  It 
is  indeed  but  natural  that  it  should  be  "  the  deliberate  convic- 
tion'*  of  Mr.  Gumey's  own  mind,  and  of  those  who  have  im- 
bibed his  ideas,  that  such  is  the  case,  and  that  the  peculiar 
principles  of  his  Society  "  are  of  an  edifying  tendency,  and  are 
calculated  to  promote  tne  spiritual  welfare,  not  only  of  Friends 
themselves  but  of  the  Church  in  general.**  But,  surely,  if 
these  sentiments  were  as  general  as  he  supposes,  the  accession 
to  the  ranks  of  the  Society  would  be  much  greater  than  is  even 
pretended,  and  the  secession  not  so  frequent  as  it  obviously  is. 
We  may  be  allowed  to  express  our  belief,  in  the  most  unquali- 
fied terms,  that  the  moral  conduct  which  is  ascribed  to  Quakers 
in  general  proceeds  not  from  their  strict  adherence'  to  die  "  pe- 
eunisrities"  of  the  sect,  but  from  their  conscientious  conformitir 
with  those  Christian  principles  which  they  hold  in  common  witn 
M  sincere  members  of  Christ's  Catholic  Church.  We  speak 
hot  from  mere  conjecture  or  flrom  hear-say,  but  from  personal 
acquaintance  with  the  character  of  some  most  estimable  men, 
who  are,  according  to  the  common  phrase,  "  stiff  Quakers  ;** 
and  from  an  intimate  knowledge  of  some  individuals  of  as  sound 
sense  and  strong  reUgious  principle,  as  any  whom  we  have  the 
happiness  to  cafi  our/rienoM^  who  have  renounced  the  conmiu-* 
nion  in  which  they  were  bom,  and  have  been  baptised  into  that 
Church,  whose  apostolical  constitution  they  have  seen  reason  to 
prefer,  and  of  which  they  are  now  numbered  among  the  oma* 
SMnts  and  most  firm  supporters. 

Chapter  III.  **  on  the  perceptible  influence  and  guidance  of 
the  Spirit  of  Truth*'  is  really  by  far  the  most  important  portion 
of  the  work — ^it  is  the  key-stone  of  the  ajrch  erected  I7  the 
Friends :  and  if  it  be  sound,  we  need  not  hesitate  to  admit  that 
the  entire  theological  structure  which  rests  upon  it,  is  likewise 
not  only  sound,  but  transcendantly  beautifixL  On  the  other 
hand,  we  must  maintain,  that  if  it  be  composed  ptJirmUe  ma- 
terials, which  are  liable  to  be  reduced  under  the  pressure  of 
£ur  argument,  then  however  just  the  proportions,  or  chaste  the 
decoration,  the  arch  must  fail,  and  the  m>ric  be  dissolved.  We 
confess,  that  we  are  much  more  inclined  to  stop  for  the  purpose 
of  pointing  out  what  appear  to  us  the  fidlacies  and  unautho- 
rized assumptions  of  ttus  chapter,  than  io  follow  our  auAor 
through  the  train  of  consequences  which  are  deduced  firom  it» 
and  systematiaed,  as  they  were  originally  by  George  Fox,  into 
the  religiQUs  code  of  '*^he  Society  of  Friends."    This  eonrae. 


ImwtTer,  wMd  not  be'contisten^  "wMi  our  detentnitetions^  Mv; 
perkBpA,  quite  equitable  towards  Mr.  Gtimey,  who,  in  his  Pr^ 
noe,  requests  ^  tne  reader  to  abstain  fifom  forming  a  final  jud^ 
ment  of  any  particnlar  section  or  chapter  until  the  whole  Tolume 
aliall  have  passed  under  his  review."    Mr.  G.  thus  sums  up : 

**  Such  are  die  tests  and  such  are  the  fruits  of  the  perceptible  guid- 
ance of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  soul.  In  reverting  to  the  course  of  ar- 
gmneiit  adopted  in  the  present^disquisition,  the  reader  will  recollect  that 
die  doctrine  of  such  perceptible  guidance  rests  upon  the  authority  of 
ScilpUnc ;  lieing  clearly  dedued  by  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  by  the 
jqpo^les  IfkfSk  awl  Paul,  and  by  our  Lord  himseu*— -that  the  dictates  of 
the  Spirit,  which  lead  into  trudi,  are  totally  distinct  from  the  dictates  of 
the  human  imagination^  which  lead  into  enUmsiasm ;— that  the  two  pria** 
dples  axe  to  be  distingoished,  first,  by  the  mode  of  their  operatioQ^  aadf 
secondly,  by  the  fruits  which  they  produce^that  the  dictates  of  the 
Spirit  operate  in  a  gentle  manner  on  the  waiting  and  prostnte  soul— 
that  the  firuits  of  the  Spirit  are  the  '  peaceable  firuits  of.  righteousness' 
these  firuits  afibrd  a  substantial  evidence  of  the  divine  origin  of 


that  guidinff  principle  which  leads  to  the  production  of  them — and, 
lastly,  that  mis  general  argument  is  greatly  strengthened  when  we  come 
to  trace  some  particular  characteristics  in  the  practical  operation  of  the 
principle  in  question ;  for  as  it  is  closely  followed,  it  is  ever  found  to 
lead  to  the  humiliation  of  men,  and  to  the  exaltation  of  Christ ;  to  the 
deiiiai  of  self,  and  to  die  bearing  of  die  cross  ;  to  die  increase  of  moral 
and  spiritwl  h^t;  to  the  oonfirmation  and  right  application  of  the 
dhriae  kw  as  it  is  reeorded  in  tiMs  Holy  Scriptures,  and  to  a  v^  etoH 
firtfilwi*it  of  that  bw."     (MmvaiMi»,  p.  50. 

l¥e  are  next  informed  that  the  principal  reli^ous  points 
which  distinguish  the  *^  Society**  are  these :  "  Their  disuse  of 
all  typical  observances  in  the  worship  of  Grod :  their  refiisal  to 
recoguiate  any  ministry  in  connexion  with  cHvine  worship,  wbidi 
tbey  do  not  conceive  to  be  dictated  by  the  immediate  influence 
Off  the  Holy  Spirit:  their  acceptance  to  (of)  the  public  ministry 
of  females :  th^ir  objection  to  human  ordination^  and  also  to  the 
paying  or  hiring  of  preachers :  their  practice  of  silent  worship : 
their  abstaining  from  aU  warfare,  and  from  the  use  of  oaths : 
their  plainness  in  speech^  behaviour^  and  apparel.*'  In  the 
succeeding  chapters,  each  of  these  subjects  is  separately  dis* 
cussed ;  and  it  is  attempted  to  be  shown  that  all  these  pecu- 
fiarities  "  arue  out  of  the  principles  of  the  divine  law*** 

Chapter  IV.  ''  on  the  disuse  of  all  typical  rites  in  the  wox^ 
ship  ot  God/*  is  designed  principally  to  justify  the  reiection  of 
the  sacraments  of  Baptism  and  tne  Lord*s  Supper.  It  quotes, 
BB  the  ground  of  this  justification,  an  authority  which  seems  to 
he  much  misinterpreted,  on  which,  however,  great  stress  islaid^ 
and  on  which,  indeed,  the  validity  of  the  justification  very 
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much  depends.  '^  The  oligection  of  Friends/'  sajft  Mr.  Ginv 
nejy  *^  to  the  use  of  these  ordinances  will  be  perceived  to  have 
its  foundation  in  a  principle  of  acknowledged  importance,  and 
one  which  is  clearly  reyealed  in  the  New  Testament,  that 
under  the  Christian  dispensation  the  worship  of  God  is  not  ta 
be  formal,  ceremonial,  or  typical,  but  simply  spiritual."  Now 
this  is  palpably  sl  petitio  principii,  and  whatever  argument  rests 
upon  such  an  assumption,  must  be  inconclusive.  It  by  no 
means  follows,  that  because  Christian  worship  is  not  to  hemerelif 
formal,  chiefiy  ceremonial,  or  avowedly  typical,  as  was  the 
Mosaic  dispensation,  that  therefore  it  should  be  simply  spiri- 
tual,— that  it  should  exclude  all  form,  all  ceremony,  ail  type. 
We  may  call  on  the  **  Friends**  to  show  any  one  period  in  the 
history  of  the  Christian  Church,  between  the  time  of  the  Apos- 
des  and  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  in  which  suc^i  a 
construction  as  theirs  was  put  on  the  inspired  writings  relative 
to  this  point ;  and  if  they  cannot  show  it,  we  claim  m  our  fa- 
vour, and  against  them,  all  the  weight  that  is  allowed  to  general 
consent.  We  do  not  suppose  that  the  inspires  of  Germany,  or 
the  Malakans  in  South  Kussia,  will  be  alleged  as  more  than 
very  questionable  exceptions  to  the  general  rule—if  they  even 
be  exceptions  at  all. 

Mr.  Gumey  infers  his  doctrine  from  our  blessed  Lord^a 
affirmatioa  to  die  wcHuan  of  Samaria,  that  **  the  hour  cometh^ 
and  now  ia,  when  the  true  worshippers  shall  worship  the  Father 
jn  spirii  and  in  trutky^  &c.  The  manner  in  which  this  is  ap- 
plied to  the  sacraments  of  the  Church  of  England  is  as  fol- 
lows :— 

'*  Since  therefore  water-baptism  was  a  Jewish  ceremonial  or  Qpieal 
•bsenranee :  since,  under  the  new  dispensation,  the  plan  of  divine  wor- 
ship is  changed,  and  all  such  observances  are  by  a  general  law  abolished: 
since,  in  precise  conformity  with  that  law,  *  the  doctrine  of  baptisms,* 
as  unfolded  in  various  passages  of  the  New  Testament,  appears  to  attri- 
bute to  christiani^  otuy  the  baptism  of  the  Spirit :  since  tnat  particular 
passage  in  which  the  outward  rite  is  supposed  to  be  enjoined  upon  Chris- 
tians may,  with  the  truest  critical  propriety,  be  otherwise  explained  ; 
and  since  the  example  of  the  first  preachers  of  Christianity  in  favour  of 
that  ceremony  arose  out  of  peculiar  circumstances,  and  was  interrupted 
by  two  overpowering  exceptions — I  cannot  but  deem  it  undeniable  that 
the  Society  of  Friends  are  fidly  justified  in  their  disuse  of  water-bap- 
tism."   ObBervatianSf  p.  9d. 

With  regard  tp  the  Lord's  Supper,  the  abstract  is  this  : 

*'  On  a  general  review,  then,  of  the  particular  passages  of  the  New 
Testament  which  relate  to  the  observance  of  the  Lord's  supper,  I  nuiy 
venture  to  recapitulate  my  own  sentiments,  tliat  such  a  practice  has  no 
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)fnfei  orweeisady  touunkm  wHh'a'iplritiial  fMing  tm  die  body  and 
Uoodef  CltfiBt — cfa«i  the  history  of  our  Lord^s  last  pnchal  supper  willi 
his  disopiesysfibids  no  reason  for  beUevhig  that  he  then  iiBtituted  are- 
ligioDs  oeremony,  which  was  thenceforth  to  form  an  essential  part  of  the 
wcvahip  of  Christians — that  our  Lord's  injunction  on  that  occasion  may 
be  understood,  either  as  relating  solely  to  the  rites  of  the  Passover,  or 
as  intended  to  give  a  religious  Erection  to  the  more  common  social  re- 
pstfts  of  his  diMiples— -that  it  was  in  connexion  with  such  repasts,  and 
paorticalafly  with  their  love-feasts,  that  the  primitive  christians  vfere  ac- 
cuatomed  to  commemorate  the  deadi  of  Chnst^--that  the  custom  ofthose 
kpve-leasts,  however  appropriate  to  the  circumstances  of  the  earliest  dift- 
ciples,  soon  fell  into  abuse  as  the  number  of  believers  increased,  and 
'Sffiears  to  be,  in  a  great  d^ree,  inapplicable  to  the  present  oonditiott  <if 
the  christian  worid---and  lastly,  that  under  the  influence  of  the  spiritual 
Btnifestscions  of  our  Redeemer,  we  na^,  without  the  bread  and  wine, 
participate  in  that  Ince  supper  of  the  Iiord,  which  he  has  himtelf  8C> 
^csurly  upheld  to  the  expectation  of  his  disciples,  and  which  alone  is 
indispensable  for  the  edification,  consolation,  and  sdvation  of  his  people." 
OfrstroofaMW,  p.  113. 

Just  after  diis  occurs  a  sentence  over  which  we  cannot  pass 
without  observation,  because  though  it  be  almost  the  only  blot 
in  Mr.  Gumey*s  work,  and  we  are  persuaded  that  it  was  mad^ 
trithout  any  intention  of  giving  ofience,  it  is  one  which  requires 
to  be  noticed,  and,  if  possible,  obliterated.  Speaking  of  the 
abuses  of  the  sacraments  as  main  objections  to  their  acceptance', 
lie  says :  "  How  often  has  the  ignorant  sinner,  even  ih  the  hour 
of  deadly  depended  on  the  *  sacrament*  of  the  Lord's  Supper  as 
upon  a  saving  ordinance  I  And  how  many  a  learned  theologian, 
both  ancient  and  modem,  has  been  forced  to  insist  on  the  dan* 
MToos  tenet,  that  the  rite  of  Baj^tism  is  regeneroHonr*  We 
3efy  Mr.  Ghimey  to  adduce  a  single  instance  of  ''  a  learned 
theologianV'  having  asserted  that  baptism  is  regeneration — ^in 
the  sense  in  which  he  (Mr.  O.)  always  uses  the  t^rm.  That 
regeneration,  in  the  sense  of  a  change  from  a  state  of  wrath  to 
a  state  of  grace,  accompanies  the  outward  rite  of  baptism,  when 
duly  received,  Mr.  Gurney  well  knows  is  the  tenet  of  the 
Church  of  England.  It  was  not  therefore  consistent  with  his 
usual  discretion  to  speak  of  it  in  the  terms  of  reprehension  above 
quoted,  or  to  class  it  among  **  superstitions,"  four  lines  below. 

Chapter  V.,  "  On  the  nature  and  character  of  the  Christian 
>Iinistry,"  is  thus  recapitulated : 

**  In  reviewing  the  principal  particulars  of  the  present  chapter,  the 
reader  wiH  observe  that  the  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit  are  both  gene- 
ral and  extraordinary— that  the  former  effect  our  conversion  and  sane-* 
tilication,  and,  as  such,  are  essential  to  salvation  and  common  to  all  the 
Lord's  diildren-^that  the  latter  are  not  intended  for  the  salvation  of 


dme «>  whmii  Atjr  Mt  in9iKied«  Imi  te  dM  mm  of  di»<tadii  Md 
M»  virioiwljr  bwlowod  vpon  ▼ariout  |wnQii»--lli«fc  m  obb  g^  of  tiw 
S^|»  tveb  M  thai  of  ^  the  nioMtryy"  mportaiBB  only  to  a  adacted 
filw-^thal  whik  the  fiumky  of  mmiacry  (caUadby  tha  Ajpoude  for^pfmcg) 
la  TerhaUy  acknowladged  lo  be  a  gift  of  tha  Spiiiii  tbia  doctrme  la^  la 
a  graat  axt«it«praati^y  diaregaidad  Mmang  die  profe^aora  of  Qtvia- 
tiaiii^<^tbat  it  is  tha  (Nrinciple  of  the  Society  of  Frienda  to  admit  no 
VMuatry  in  connexion  with  the  worahip  of  God,  but  tucb  m  h  eonai- 
darad  ta  ariae  inunediatdy  firom  divine  iafln«nee--tfaat  chair  opimona  on 
tbia  aubiaot,  aa  wall  aa  thoaa  reapeeting  typical  ^oidinanoaat  aie  founded 
iqm  Ihat  nan  of  the  divine  law  which  peaaoibea  that  God  being  a 
Spiriti  ahovld  be  wonUffied  apiritaaOy-^hat  in  aider,  noraaver,  tobe 
acoiuratdy  apfdicable  to  the  mental  condition  of  the  haarera,  the  niniar 
tryiqwat  bapionptadandordend  by  Him  who  alone  **aearchelh  the 
aama  and  the  bearta'*'— that  the  cxampka  of  pEeaduag  and  pabUc 
prayer  raecHrded  in  the  Bible,  have  in  general  the  character  of  unpreme* 
ditalad  effuaionat  flowing  imroadiately  firom  the  Spirit  of  truth  and 
n^teoiianeaa — that  audi,  niore  particularly,  waa  the  propheeymg  ezer^ 
cued  in  their  assemblies  for  worship  by  the  primitive  Ghnstians— *finally» 
that  analof;y,  scripture^  and  experience,  unite  in  bearing  evidence,  that 
the  immediiUe  influences  of  the  Spirit,  as  productive  of  such  adminis- 
trations, were  not  to  be  withdrawn  from  the  church  on  earth,  and  that 
they  continue  to  operate  to  this  very  hour.'* — OhservationSf  p.  Id9. 

Chapter  Y I.  is  "  On  the  aelection,  preparation,  and  appqint* 
ment  of  the  ministers  of  the  Gospel.** 

^  In  reviewing,"  saya  Mr.  G.  **  the  principd  contents  of  the  present 
disaartation,  the  reader  wfll  recal  to  his  remembrance,  the  general  rule 
laid  down  at  ita  eonunenoement ;  that  the  atandard  maintamed  by  any 
body  of  Ghriatiaos,  respecting  the  atepa  preparatory  to  the  miniatry, 
will  alwajra  be  prc^rtioned  to  their  standard  req>eGting  the  ori^  aiid 
nature  of  the  ministry  itsei£  He  will  recollect  that  mia  rule  is  illua^ 
trated  and  confirmed  by  the  known  practicea  of  the  Anglican  duird^ 
and  of  the  generality  of  English  protestant  disaenter»-*that  the  humam 
ordination  of  the  preachers  of  the  gospel,  so  prevalent  among  modem 
christians,  derives  no  authority  from  that  ordination  of  presbytera, 
which  is  recorded  in  Scripture  as  having  taken  place  in  primitive  timea ; 
because  the  bishops,  presbyters,  and  deacons,  of  the  early  church, 
although  rulers,  managers,  and  even  teachers,  were  not  officially  the 
preachers  of  the  word — ^that  Friends,  who  allow  no  ministry  in  con- 
nexion with  worship,  but  such  as  they  deem  to  spring  from  die  imme* 
diate  influence  of  the  Spmt,  can  take  no  part  whatever  in  the  stepa 
antecedent  to  the  exercise  of  such  a  gift ;  but  conceive  it  to  be  th^ 
duty  ta  leave  the  whole  work  of  selection,  preparation,  and  ordination^ 
to  the  Lord  himself-— that  Jesus  Christ,  according  to  their  ^^rehen*' 
sion,  chooses  his  own  ministers  before-hand,  and  that  no  man  may 
interfere  with  his  choice — that  he  prepares  them  for  die  office,  by  the 
work  of  his  graoa«*-tha|  tbk  prepvation  is  of  itself  suflloant,  witboot 


limiiiy  ■Hrimiipni ;  aMMMf^  mentdl  odtniiftion  liid  iMmuig  are  «&' 
tbaaiei^>ea  tkMuibif,  and  produce  oollat9ni%  a  good  afiect  evcD  00* 
our  Tcligioiu  aeirtoes— that  a  practical  knovidedge  of  the  HoW  Seripp** 
tarety  more  aspedaUyi  is  of  very  pre-eminent  use  to  the  ChriBtian 
preacher — ^that  when  die  Lord  has  cnosen  and  prepared  his  ministerSi, 
he  anoints  them  for  their  service,  sends  them  forth  on  his  own  autho^ 
rity,  and  directs  them  in  the  course  of  their  labours — that,  neverthe- 
less, die  decision  of  the  quesdon,  whether  the  minister  be  really  acting 
mider  divine  aadiority,  or  otherwise,  rests  not  so  much  with  himself,  as 
widi  tlie  church — ^fimdly,  that  the  views  and  pracdces  of  Friends,  in 
relsiiott  to  these  several  pardculars,  are  in  precise  accordance  with 
variety  of  dedaratkms  and  examples  recorded  in  Holy  Writ." — Obter-^ 
tmtmms,  p.  169. 

Chapter  VII.,  "  On  the  pecuniary  remuneration  of  the  rai-' 
nisters  of  the  Gospel,**  contains,  we  think,  rather  a  narrow 
view  of  the  ministerial  character,  and  some  very  extraordinary 
reasons  for  refusing  to  pay  tithes  with  a  good  grace :  but  Mr.. 
G.  shaD  explain  himself. 

**  On  a  review  of  this  essay  it  will  be  recollected  that  in  the  New» 
Testament,  and  especially  in  the  writings  of  Paul,  the  doctrine  is  dearly 
promulgated  that  the  preacher,  when  actually  laboturing  in  the  cause 
of  the  gospel  has  a  claim  upon  those  who  hear  him,  for  the  supply  of 
his  outward  wants — that  Paul,  while  he  allowed,  and  even  enforced, 
this  doctrine,  was  exceedingly  jealous  (as  was  proved  by  his  own  con- 
duct) of  its  being  in  any  respect  perverted  or  abused — that,  according' 
to  the  opinion  of  Friends,  it  is  dangerously  perverted  and  abused  in 
die  practice,  so  prevalent  among  christians,  of  hiring  the  preachers  of 
the  woid — ihat  such  a  pracdce  degrades  the  character  of  the  Chrisdan* 
miniilry^  and  ia  dosefy  connected  with  the  notion,  that  it  may  be 
brooghi  into  exerciae  according  to  the  will  of  man — that  since  Friends 
adn&t  no  preadiing  or  public  praying,  but  such  as  they  deem  to  be. 
offered  under  the  immediate  influence  of  the  Spirit;  they  cannot  pay,, 
or  otherwise  remunerate,  the  Lord's  servants,  for  the  use  of  a  gifl. 
which  is  of  a  nature  endrely  free  ;  but  they  hold,  that  as  every  man 
has  recetved  the  gift,  m  is  he  bound  to  administer  it*— that  the  preachers 
among  Friends,  when  engaged  in  itinerant  labours,  are  supported  by  their 
brethien;  and,  when  resi(knt  at  home,  find,  in  general,  no  difficulty  in 
mamtaining  diemselves — that  the  same  principle  which  prevents  Friends 
from  hiring  or  paying  their  own  ministers,  prevents  their  contribudng 
to  die  hiring  or  paying  of  those  of  other  denominadons— that  in  their 
refusal  to  comply  with  ecclesiasdcal  demands,  they  bear  a  pracdcal  tes- 
timony against  dl  such  hiring  and  paying  of  preachers ;  against  that 
descr^vtion  of  ministry  which  is  capahle  of  being  so  procured ;  against 
those  appointments  to  the  sacred  office  which  introduce  to  the  posses- 
sion of  a  claim  on  dthes ;  against  the  vulgar  nodon,  that  the  sacerdotal 
office  is  condnued  in  the  church  ;    against  the  forced  maintenance  of' 
the  clergy,  and  the  arbitrary  union  of  church  and  state ;  and  against ' 
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ilie  ImM  oUfMioH  to  MriMriBi  eMwr  ibr  tbflwiiiilf n  m  •Aat,  %  i^i* 
oTiri^MMH  Mnhip  inmtairtnl  with  tliar  ovrtf  iFiti^''^O«i0r- 
p.  IM. 

Chapter  VIII.  *'  On  the  mmistry  of  women.**  The  defence 
of  this  ncactice,  not  less  opposed  to  the  common  sense  of  all 
other  Cnristiansy  thcMi  to  the  usual  interpretation  of  Scripture, 
amounts  to  this :  All  true  ministry  is  under  the  immediate  direc* 
tion  of  the  Holy  Spirit :  and  the  Spirit  may  direct  into  die  ser- 
vice what  person  he  wiU,  whether  male  or  female  i  such  diree* 
tion  iSy  in  point  of  fisust,  often  given  to  a  female:  therefinre  the 
pfactice  or  women's  preaching  and  prayiM  in  the  congregation 
u  to  be  maintained.  If  we  doubt  that  a  female  is  enst  so  eom* 
missioned,  upon  the  (pround  that  the  Spirit  cannot  contradict 
Himselfy  and  diat  an  inspired  Apostle  haS|  in  the  dearest  terms, 
prohibited  the  practice ;  we  are  told  that  the  Friends  have  had 
**  long  experience**  of  the  hcX,  and  that  St  Paul  forbade  women 
to  ieachi  not  to  precich.  Now  surely  it  is  no  proof  that  the 
females  were  directed  by  the  Spirit  to  preach,  because  they  did 
preach  without  teaching.  If  they  preached  without  conre^g 
to  their  hearers  "instruction  in  rigfateousnessi**  their  mimstry 
could  be  litde  worth ;  if  they  did  so  instruct  by  their  preachings 
theyi  even  on  Mr.  Gumey*s  own  shewing,  violated  the  direc- 
tions of  the  Spirit.  Can  Mr,  G.  furnish  us  with  any  instance 
of  Apostolical  j^reaching,  in  which  the  great  doctrines  and  pre* 
cepts  of  Christianity  were  not  tamghif  To  say  that  the  diffe- 
rence between  preacning  and  teaching  is,  that  the  one  is  inspired^ 
and  the  other  not  so,  is  again  to  beg  the  question*  Is  not  ex- 
hortation,—is  not  consolation,— is  not  reproof  the  teaching  of 
the  evangelical  grounds  and  motives  for  improvement  in  virtne» 
Sot  reliance  upon  God,  and  for  the  correction  of  bad  habits  ? 
And  what  can  that  preachipg  be  from  which  diese  topes  are 
excluded  ? 

*'It  appears,  then,*'  says  our  author,  "  that  the  aUowanee  of  the  public 
preaching  and  praying  of  women,  in  the  Society  of  Friends,  necessarily 
results  from  their  principles  respecting  the  character  of  all  true  minis« 

Bj — that  we  dare  not  in  this  respect,  more  than  in  any  other,  limit  the 
oly  One  of  Israel  in  tlie  exercise  of  his  own  prerogatives — that  our 
practice  in  reference  to  the  present  subject  is  lustified  by  the  records 
of  Scripture,  respecting  the  effusions  of  the  Spuit  of  God  in  times  of 
old— that  even  under  the  legal  dispensation,  many  female  servsnts  of 
the  Lord  were  called  to  the  exercise  of  prophetical  gifls — that  of  the 
gospel  times,  the  common  participation  of  those  gifls  by  men  snd  wo- 
men^ was  a  decisive  chanu;teristic-*-and  that  the  injunctions  of  the 
apostle  Paftd  against  the  public  speaking  and  teaching  of  women,  can 
only  be  understood  (himself  being  witness)  of  speaking  and  taschif^ 
which  were  not  inspired^  which  were  not  prophesying. 
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ifwptwting theiainistry  of  women-^a  mibieol 
osKHv  one  or  two  leflecdoiis  of  a  practical  n 
p»  903. 

Chapter  IX.  "  On  sQent  worship.**  It  is  remarkable,  that  so 
fitf  is  the  principle  of  r^ectinff  all  forms  of  prayer  carried  by 
the  Friends,  that  even  the  Loras  Ptayer  finds  no  place  in  thdur 
devotions ;  yet  such  efiusions  as  are  presumed  to  spring  inun^ 
dkUely  from  the  Spirit  are  permitted.  Now,  we  would  ask,  is 
Doi  the  command  of  the  Savbur,  declared  Inr  his  inspired  Apoa* 
tfey  of  e<|ual  authority  with  the  supposed  influence  en  the  Spirit, 
in  dveetuig  prayer  to  be  made,  by  any  particular  iadiridual,  in 
certain  terms?  Why  then  omit  that  which  is  of  inftUible  autho* 
riCy,  for  that  which  matf^  it  is  admitted,  be  spurious  ?  A  Friend 
•Misf  be  deceived  himself,  or  he  may  wish  to  deceive  others, 
wiu  regard  to  his  appointment  to  pray.  Primer  offered  accord- 
ing to  me  written  command  and  teaching  of  our  blessed  Lord, 
cannot  but  be  acceptable  to  Grod.  No  allusion  whatever,  we 
obaerve,  is  made  to  the  Lord*3  Prayer  in  this  chapter,  the  object 
of  whidi  is  to  recommend  "silent  worship.**  And  it  would 
Been  to  have  been  passed  over  with  good  reason,  for  it  is  obvious 
enough  that  the  injunction,  **  When  ye  pray,  Mry,**  &c.  cannot, 
widmit  some  trouble,  be  interpreted  into  "  When  ye  pray,  be 
,"  &c«    But  Mr.  Gumey's  view  of  the  subject  is  this : 


**  On  recurring  to  the  leading  particulars  of  the  present  chapter,  the 
reader  will  observe,  that  much  of  silence  in  the  time  appointed  for 
pabKc  worship  is  the  necessary  consequence  of  our  principle— that  no 
Terbal  administrations,  except  those  which  arise  direcdy  out  of  divine 
impulse,  are  on  such  occasions  to  he  admitted — that  so  far  from  depre- 
cating such  a  consequence,  we  consider  that  the  maintenance  of  silence 
in  our  religions  assemblies  emmently  accords  with  that  divine  law,  that 
Csvod,  who  is  a  spirit,  roust  be  worshipped  spiritually — that  in  this  sen- 
timent we  are  confinned  by  a  consideration  of  some  of  the  principal 
constituents  of  true  and  spiritual  worship,  v\z,  humiliation  before  the 
divine  Majesty,  waiting  upon  God,  and  subnussive  attention  to  the  im- 
mediate teaching  of  the  Lord  Jesus— that  to  these  several  duties  the 
frilent  subjection  of  the  soul  is  peculiarly  suited,  and  even  absolutely 
indispensable — and  that  this  frame  of  mind  is,  in  our  judgment,  most 
eayily  obtained,  and  most  effectually  preserved,  through  the  medium  of 
an  outward  silence." — Observations^  p.  216. 

Chapter  X.  ''  On  Oaths."  The  precedmg  <'  peculiarities  ** 
related  to  the  worship  of  God ;  the  remaining  points  respect 
moral  conduct ;  and  tne  disuse  of  all  oaths  is  first  treated  of. 

**  In  reverting  to  the  principal  heads  of  the  present  dissertation,  I 


ttflile  in  cnmkwinwg  irreveNnt  and  oonTenatioiyd  •weMring,  Friends 
decidedly  ofajoet  to  aajr  VM  of  oate  wiwHoe^wr-^-duii  their  oljeeiioii 
is  grounded  on  moral  principle8»  as  well  as  on  the  revealed  will  of  God 
—that  the  introduction  of  swearina  on  particular  oceaaions,  plainly 
lowers  the  general  standard  of  simple  trudi — that  the  self-imprecation 
eeaential  to  every  oath  is  always  presumptuous;  and  in  juridical  swear- 
ing, as  practised  among  modem  christians,  peculiarly  rash  and  dange- 
TOMS  ■  i  that  the  preeept  of  Christ,  and  that  of  his  apostle  James,  against 
oatfaa,  are  of  the  moat  comprehensive  and  explicit  character — that  the 
attempt  to  ezplaui  thoae  precepts  as  rdating  exclusively  to  oonversa- 
tioiud  swearing,  is,  by  several  plain  critical  eonaiderations,  evinced  to 
be  fntik — that  the  notion  of  our  Lord's  having  been  himself  sworn  in 
a  court  of  juatiee,  i^pears  to  be  erroneoos-^that  if  it  be  true  that 
Paul  swoie  in  his  epistles,  his  example  emnot  be  safely  followed  in 
oppoaition  to  the  law  of  his  divine  Master ;  but  that  on  examination  he 
in  no  case  appears  to  have  employed  expressions  which  really  amount 
to  an  oath — toat  true  christians  are  fiur  from  being  justified  in  breaking 
the  law  of  Christ  because  oaths  may  be  deemed  expedient  among  per- 
sons who  are  accustomed  to  an  inferior  standard  of  morals — and  tha^ 
even  this  expediency  is  exceedingly  doubtful/' — Observations^  p,  239* 

Chapter  XL  "  On  War."  An  enumeration  of  the  ackBO>w- 
ledged  eyiUi  of  warfare,  and  the  reasons  for  which  the  *'  Friends" 
bebeve  that  neither  offensive  nor  defensive  operations  of  any 
kind  are  sanctioned  by  the  Almighty^  are  thus  compreascd  into 
a  small  compass. 

**  Such,  then,  are  the  grounds  on  which  Friends  consider  it  to  be 
their  duty  to  entirely  abstain  from  the  practice  of  war.  On  a  review 
of  the  whole  argument  the  reader  will  recollect,  that  the  wars  of  the 
Israelites  bore,  in  various  respects,  so  peculiar  a  character,  as  to  afibrd 
no  real  sanction  to  those  of  other  nations,  even  on  the  supposition  that 
the  dispensation  of  the  law  is  continued — also  that  the  precept  of  John 
the  Baptist  to  soldiers  appears,  in  reference  to  tlie  present  question,  to 
be  negative — ^but  that  tne  opinion  of  Friends  on  that  question  rests 
principally  on  the  moral  law,  as  revealed  under  the  christian  dispensa^, 
iion — that  abstinence  from  warfare  among  the  followers  of  the  Alessiali 
was  predicted  by  the  prophets,  as  one  of  the  principal  characteristics 
of  that  dispensation*— that,  in '  the  code  of  christian  morality,  are  fully 
unfolded  the  principles  which  are  alone  sufficiently  powerful  to  produce 
this  eflfect ;  namely,  those  of  suffering  wrong,  returning  good  for  evil, 
and  loving  our  enemies — that  since  these  principles  were  so  clearly 
promulgated  by  Jesus  and  his  apostles,  the  individual  who  engages  in 
war&re  and  destroys  his  enemy,  whether  it  be  in  aggression  or  defence, 
plainly  infringes  the  divine  law— that  nations  when  they  cairy  on  war 
do  also  infringe  that  law— and  that  the  Christian  who  fights  by  the 
command  of  his  prince,  and  in  behalf  of  his  country,  not  only  commits 
sin  in  his  own  persoif,  but  aids  and  abets  the  national  transaction — 
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tliil  op  B  tmmfktmtkfu  tifkm  ]«wifb.peaeepts,  yatk  tvUbh  10  cyBUpMad 
the  HfHBctioD  0f  Chciil  to  lui  foUciwani  mpecthig  ihit  love  of*  thair 
pimiiit,  it  i|q>eaif  tint  tins  a^nnetiaD  was  spedfically  dinctod  ogaiMt 
■MMtiMitil  wtn^rttfiat  wlim  our  Lord  exhorted  hiB.ditd^lM  to«eU  dieir 
garmenH  and  buy  awordai  it  is  evident,  fiom  dw  mnwiMHanflet  wluch 
fiilknwad,  tbatius  expreauona  were  to  Ink  wndawtoad  figurativdy — that 
the  festimeiitf  and  praotioee  of  Friends,  in  fe&rence  to  the  pfcaept 
sofa^cct,  are  so  fiir  finm  being  now  aad  extraordmaiy,  that  they  form  a 
striking  and  pnndent  feature  in  the  early  history  of  the  christian 
chvrdiH-4astly,  that  the  practice  of  warfare  is  directly  at  variance  with 
the  full  fight  enjoyed  under  the  gospel  dispensation  respecting  life, 
deadi,  aad  etemity.^-^OAsfrtNitieaf,  p.  265. 

Chapter  XII.  *'  On  the  moral  views  of  Friends,  plaiimeaa  of 
speeeh,  behaviour^  and  apparel."  After  meBtiooing  some  in- 
stanees  in  wbich  Friends  are  strictly  observant  of  moral  prinr 
ciple,  Mr*  Chiniev  proceeds  to  consider  their ''  plainness ; "  an4 
he  effirmsy  that  daeir  ^^pracdce  in  this  respect  is  by  no  means 
adopted  merely  because  it  is  considered  expedient ;  but  that,  on 
the  ccmtnuryy  it  is  truly  grounded  on  the  law  of  God ;  that,  in 
point  of  &cty  it  is  one  result,  (perfectly  consistent  with  others 
abendy  mentioned,)  of  a  complete  view  of  Christian  morality.'* 
In  poraaing  this  part  of  the  subject  with  Mr.  Gurney,  we  have 
beoi  onoe  or  twice  tempted  to  smile,  but  have  repressed  the 
incBnatioBt,  rather  than  indidge  in  the  least  irreverence  towavda 
that  which  our  guide  will  have  us  condder  as  neceasary  to  the 
completeness  of  a  rdUunoi»  system.  Had  he  allowed  of  our 
regsffding  this  class  of  ''  peculiarities"  as  matter  of  taste,  of 
expediency,  or  of  ainr  thing  but  religion,  we  should  assuredly 
have  lauj^bcd  out  In  speiuun^,  then,  of  the  several  varieties 
of  **  |damness  of  speech,  behaviour,  and  apparel,"  as  ao  many 
".reiigioua  testimonies  "  against  the  vices  and  follies  of  die  world, 
we  ahidl,  to  avoid  all  risk,  use  chiefly  the  author's  own  words, 
or  aft  least  take  care  that  our  reflections  are  grave,  and  suitable 
to  die 


"  On  revertiiw  to  the  principal  heads  of  this  essay  on  plainness,  the 
reader  will  recollect  that  the  subject  has  been  treated  in  reference 
respectively  to  speech,  manners,  and  dress.  The  plainness  of  speech 
whidi  distinguishes  Friends  consists  in  the  disuse  of  a  complnnentary 
phraseology — such  phraseology  being  considered  by  them  objection* 
aUe,  firH^  because  it  ib  intended  to  flatter  the  pride  of  man,  and,  se^ 
cemMff^  because  it  is  made  up  of  fslsehoods.  To  the  plai$mess  of  beka-* 
viamr  observed  by  all  true  Christians,  Friends  have  added  the  peculiarity 
of  avoidbig  botfly  obeisances;  fast,  because,  like  the  phraseology 
alnady  adverted  to,  they  are  mensiy  oomplinientary ;  and  seoondi^,  ber- 
ceuse some  of  these  obeisances  are  the  known  outward  signs  of  the 
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wonUp  of  God  iiHiiMlf*  Pkmmeu  ^  mppard  hai  Imb  adoptedJiy 
the  Society  pwdy  to  fnfwax  tlie  undne  engagemapt  of  tanet  but 
chiefly  beanue  onmneiit  in  drete  »  emplojed  to  gmtify  that  penoMd 
vanity,  which*  with  every  other  modifiotion  of  the  pride  of  die  hoMn 
hearty  chiistiaDa  are  forbidden  to  indulgey  and  enjoined  to  eubdne.  It 
will  moreover  be  reooUected  that  these  pecoliaritiee  in  our  convemtion, 
carriage,  and  appearance,  grounded  as  they  thna  are  on  certain  plain 
principles  of  the  divine  law,  are  severally  supported  by  explicit  injnnc- 
tions  contained  in  the  New  Testament.''---OwaTalieM,  p«  911. 

Now  we  can  hardly  bring  ourselves  to  believe  that  it  has  ne- 
ver come  across  the  mind  of  Mr.  Gumey,  whose  life  has  been 
spent  in  the  busy  haunts  of  men,  and  who  has  had  both  oppor- 
toMikj  and  facuroes  to  discrinunate  between  the  real  ana  the 
ficticious  in  the  world,  that  all  this  may  lead  to  much  that  is 
superficial  semblance,  but  to  little  substantial  virtue,  or  tive 
inety.    At  least  it  requires  no  great  sagacity  to  discover,  that 
these  last-mentioned  *^  peculiarities*'  form  part  of  a  system  of 
sound  policy,  by  which  the  very  existence  of  the  sect  is  pre- 
served.   That  were  the  ^Friends'*  to  sacrifice  these  protecting 
*^  peculiarities,''  they  would  not  lonff  continne  to  maintain,  in 
otner  respects,  their  '^particular  and  appropriate  {dbce  m  tlM 
Church  of  Christ."    We  wish,  therefore,  that  expediency,  and 
vot  the  divine  Law,  were  made  the  plea  for  running  counter  to 
so  many  of  the  most  harmless  customs  of  society;  and  tfais  by 
no  means  implies  any  desire  to  see  a  respectaUe  class  of  men 
fiillow  a  mnkitnde  to  do  evil.  The  appeal-to  Scripture  on  these 
points  is,  we  think,  weak,  and  perhaps,  for  that  reascm,  long 
and  laboured :  we  shall  therefore  pass  it  over.  Here,  however, 
we  may  take  the  liberty  of  observmg,  that  even  under  the  as- 
sumed sanction,  the  practice  of  the  ''  Friends"  does  not  alwava 
apear  quite  consistent  with  their  theory.     For  instance,  compli- 
mentary phraseology  is  abolished,  because  it  is  intended  tm 
flatter  the  pride  of  men.    A  Friend  must  not  call  his  superior. 
Sir ;  yet  the  younger  members  of  the  Society  ate  exhorted  by 
Mr.  Gumey  to  use  both  the  names  of  an  elder,  when  address- 
ing him,  as  a  mark  of  respect ;  and  are  warned  of  the  danger 
of  familiarity.    The  customary  mode  of  speech  is  not  to  be 
used,  because  it  is  made  up  of  falsehoods.    How  happens  it, 
then,  that  the  respectable  editor  of  Moore's  Almanac,  who  is 
yearly  chargeable  with  the  crime  of  asserting  that  the  sun 
rises  and  sets,  to  say  nothing  of  his  astrological  verities^  is 
allowed  to  continue  a  member  of  the  Society  ?    George  Fox 
gives  a  much  stronger  reason  than  Mr.  Gurney,  for  his  use  of 
the  singular  pronouns  instead  of  the  vernacular  plurals,  and 
for  hb  non-conformity  in  other  respects.    He  says,  in  his  Jour^ 


uJ,  **  When  the  Lord  smt  me  finrth  iDt6  theworid,  he  fcorlMide' 
me  to  put  off  my  hat  to  any,  and  I  was  required  to  ikee  and  ihoti 
aU  men  and  women.'* 

No  bodily  mark  of  respect  is  to  be  shewn  to  man,  because 
obeisance  is  proper  to  God ;  yet  do  the  Friends  wear  their  hats 
in  the  house  of  God,  and  suffer  them  to  be  taken  from  their 
heads  when  they  enter  the  presence-chamber  of  the  king.  A 
style  of  clothesi  unlike  that  worn  by  any  other  personi  is 
adopted,  or  rather  retained,  because  ornament  in  dress  is  em* 
ployed  to  gratify  personal  vanity :  yet  it  is  forgotten  that  the 
princnple  on  wluch  vanity  is  gratified  by  dress,  is  distinction* 
The  duchess  puts  on  diamonds,  or  the  country  damsel  flowers, 
not  only  because  they  are  thought  becoming,  but  because  they 
render  her  more  splendidly  or  smartly  decorated  than  her  comp 
peers.  And  do  the  broad^brimmed  hat,  and  neat  molwsap, 
never  cover  a  head  under  the  influence  of  this  human  faiUng, 
this  love  of  distinction?  Vanity  feeds  on  comparison ;  and  so 
long  as  eminence  or  distinction  is  gained,  be  it  of  what  sort  it 
may,  the  pride  of  man  is  gratified.  Vanity  is  as  likely  to  beset 
the  jbin  quaker,  when  he  walks  along  the  street,  and  compares, 
himmf,  inside  and  out,  with  the  crowd  around  him,  as  the 
proudest  personage  in  Christendom,  (next  to  the  Voye,  ^^  the 
servant  of  servants,")  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  m  his  gilt' 
coach,  bag-wig,  and  lace.  If  (here  be  any  truth  in  the  apho* 
nam  that '*  extremes  meet,"  the  bulk  of  the  community,  who 
take  little  pams  about  their  dress,  but  to  avoid  singularity,  and 
do  cradit  to  tiieir  station,  are  the  least  liable  of  any  classes  to 
the  attains  of  these  insidious  foes, — ^personal  vanity  and  pride* 

We  professed  at  the  be^inninff  that  it  was  not  our  intention 
to  controvert,  but  to  ahndge,  Mr.  Gumey's  ''Observations." 
Aa  our  labour,  therefore,  may  now  be  pleasingly  terminated  by. 
^^ripg  wilfing  testimony  to  the  truly  christian  temper  which 
pervades  hi^  work,  we  shall  decline  going  further  into  an  exanu-. 
nation,  which  m^t  induce  us  to  hreok  our  resolution  of  sdf* 


Tke  MmitierkU  Chatueier  of  Ckrui^  practksaUy  amaUered,  By 
CHAaLBs  R.  SuMKsa,  Af.^.  DameHic  Ckaplmn  und  Librarian  io- 
H'u  Maj€siff^'  ami  Prebendary  of  Worce$ter.  8vo.  447  pp. 
10s,  6d.    Hatchard*    18^4. 

Ma,  Si^MNER  could  not,  we  apprehend,  have  siven  to  tbe 
public  a  more  acceptable  proof  of  Iiis  fitness  for  the  important 


m  Smwmer*i  Mikkimial  Ckmwtier  of  CMti. 

iM6on  wMch  he  oecuptes,  Ama  tiia  ^nUiectioii  of  thii  irolume* 
We  learn,  from  his  dedkaCion  to  the  King,  ^  that  Ihe  doctrhie 
and  principles  contained  in  it,  form  the  groond-iroA  of  thoae 
DisoMrses,  whieh  he  has  had  the  honour  of  deUTering  from 
time  to  time  in  the  presence  of  His  Majbsty."  He  thus  eoa* 
hies  us  to  judge  of  the  manner  in  which  the  duty  of  the  domes- 
tic chaplain  to  His  Majesty  is  performed ;  lie  lays  hefore  us  the 
substance  of  the  Sermons,  which,  in  the  discharge  of  his  official 
duty,  be  has  been  called  upon  to  compose ;  and  submits  to  the 
sentence  which  shall  be  pronounced  upon  his  spiritual  labours^ 
bv  those  who  are  necessarily  excluded  fit>m  any  o^er  opportn* 
mty  of  forming  an  opinion  of  them,  than  such  as  he  himscnf  may 
voluntarily  furnish.  For  this  candid  and  exemfiory  conduct, 
the  public  will  not  be  ungrateftil ;  and  indeed,  so  far  as  a  gene- 
ral expression  of  approbation  may  be  considered  valuable,  he 
has  already  been  rewarded.  The  meed  of  praise  would  not 
have  been  withholden  from  an  author  circumstanced  as  Mr. 
Sumner  is,  even  if  his  woric  had  much  less  intrinsic  merit  dMUi 
the  one  before  us ;  and,  in  the  present  instance,  it  has  been 
Hberally  bestowed. 

The  precepts,  '*  Fear  God.  Honour  the  King,"  are  engnnwn 
on  eveiT  true-bom  Briton*s  heart,  in  as  close  comeetion  as  timt 
in  which  they  slssid  in  the  sacred  text:  and  Aose  who  regard 
the  observance  of  the  one  no  less  than  of  the  other,  aa  a  religi- 
ous obligation,  will  naturally  include  in  their  reverence  for  Ae 
dbavaeter  of  Ae  sovereign,  a  pious  wish  that,  together  with 
every  temporal  good,  he  may  emmently  obtain  the  el3l  more 

SMeieus  treasures  of  spiritual  grace  and  heavenly  benediction. 
X  will  be  ardently  desired  by  every  foitfaftil  subject,  that  he  for 
whom  the  prayers  of  the  Church  are  continually  offienred  up,  may 
have  free  access  to  the  appointed  means  of  grace ;  that  oie  mi- 
nistracion  of  those  ambassadors  of  Christ,  wm>  are  immediately 
abont  the  royal  person,  may  be  blameless  and  earnest  in  propor^ 
tion  to  the  responsibffity  which  rests  upon  them ;  tihat  the  pure 
doctrines  of  Christianity,  undbguised  by  sophistry,  umsMgated 
by  servility,  and  unimpaired  by  ignorance,  yet  with  judicious 
adaptation  to  persons,  time,  and  place,  shoiud  conscientiously 
be  preached  in  the  presence  of  Him  who  is  the  head  of  the  Pro- 
testant Chweh  wimin  these  dominions :  that  these  inestimafale 
advantages  ms^  ever  attend  his  beloved  sovereign,  is,  we  do  not 
l^eaitate  toaffinn,  the  sincere  and  constant  prayer  of  every  one 
who  honours  his  King,  even  as  he  fears  his  €rod.-  To  all  such 
subjects  it  will  afford  great  satisfaction  to  find,  that  there  is  not 
ai  parish-church  in  the  united  kingdom,  in  which  the  sanctifying 
and  saving  doctrines  of  the  Grospel  are  delivered  more  plainly. 


»d  HI  •  AOM  aiKNitofiedi  spirit,  than  in  th^  uritatft.  ^bkfA  U 
Windsor  Castle ;  and  that,  while  Mr.  Smntier  has  been  i^piaci- 
ii^  Ibr  the  puUBe  an  admirable  delineation  of  the  minbterial 
character  of  our  Messed  Redeemer,  he  1ms  been  himself  IbUow^ 
iDg  the  examplei  which  it  was  his  object  to  recommend  to  his 
clerical  bretluren  for  their  imitation,  and  to  Christianfl  in  aeneisal 
for  then*  instruction. 

Mr.  Sunmer's  work  is  strictly  what  it  professes  to  be^  a  pirac^ 
tical  examination  of  the  leading  particulars  of  our  Lord*s  minis* 
try ;  the  instruction  arising  from  each  topic  of  coBsideradoB 
being  delivered  at  the  end  of  its  respective  chapter.  In  the 
preface,  Mr.  Sumner  declares  it  to  be  no  part  of  his  design  to 
inquire  into  the  terms  of  the  divine  revelation  delivered  by  Christ ; 
but  to  direct  attention  simply  to  the  manner  of  his  p^sonal 
preaching :  and  the  many  useful  reflections  and  valuable  obser« 
vadons  which  occur  in  the  prosecution  of  the  subject,  amply 
justify  the  importance  attached  by  the  author  to  the  study  of 
this  nart  of  the  prophetioal  character  of  our  Lord. 

Tne  first  of  tne  ten  chapters  into  which  the  work  is  divided, 
is  entitled  "  Thb  scope  of  Christ's  paoPHBTicaL  mssioir;''  but 
previDUsly  to  considering  that  point,  it  is  remarked  as  a  distwt 
guishing  feature  of  the  ministry  of  Christ,  above  that  of  any  other 
teadier  sent  from  God,  that  he  came  not  only  to  instruct  but  to 
redeem.  "  We  shaQ  be  &r  from  comprehending  his  real  ^ory 
while  we  contemplate  him  exclusively  or  principally  as  a  law^ 
giver.*'  Nevertheless  this  secondary  object  of  our  Lovd's  missioli 
waa  of  such  importance  that  it  fonned  the  subject  of  prophecy^ 
both  direct,  as  mentioning  his  prophetical  office,  and  the  manner 
in  which  lie  should  discharge  it;  and  indirect,  in  a  class  of  texts 
whkdi  have  a  metaphorical  allusion  to  the  Messiah's  minialerial 
characteTy  where  he  is  spoken  of  as  a  messenger  or  apostle,  as  -a 
shepherd,  as  a  counsellor,  as  a  U^t  How  far  these  prophev 
ciea  were  £ilfilled  is  the  next  enquiry.  We  have  first  the  testis 
mony  of  Chrbt  himself,  on  his  first  appearance  in  the  syna^ 
gogue  of  Nazareth,  when  he  quoted  from  the  61st  chaptered 
Isaiah  ;  and  added,  "  this  dav  is  this  scripture  fiilfilled  iH  youto 
eanT  and  again  towards  the  end  of  nis  ministry,  when  he 
speaks  of  himself  as  the  predicted  light  of  the  worid,  the  shep- 
herd of  the  flock,  anpealing  to  his  miracles  as  an  additional  mo^ 
tive  to  belief  whicn  had  accrued  sincc'heiiad  first  urged  iiia 
pretensions.  2d>  We  have  the  testimony  of  John  the  baptist, 
wisen  his  disciples  complsined  of  the  success  of  our  Savtoui^a 
ministry ;  nor  is  his  testimony  invalidated  by  the  message  of  en^ 
qoiry, ''  Art  thou  he  that  should  come,  or  look  we  for  another  ?*' 
The  difficulty  is  deared  up  by  a  solution  recently  revived,  that 
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John  having  heard  m  prison  the  ipcnrkg  of  Chriit»  lent  to  Mcei^ 
-tain  the  identity  of  his  person  and  the  reality  of  the  miracles, 
oi  which  particokrs  he  could  not  himself  be  a  judge ;  the  ui^ 
certainty  once  removed,  we  hear  no  more  of  the  Baptist's 
doubts.  Sd,  We  have  the  testimony  of  the  apostles  and  disci- 
pies,  of  Philip,  the  disciples  going  to  Emmaus,  and  St.  Paul ; 
lastly,  we  have  the  evidence  of  the  people,  *'  this  is  of  a  truth 
ihat  prophet  which  should  come  into  the  world."  **  A  great 
prophet  IS  risen  up  among  us.*'  These  unqualified  admis^ns 
render  the  rejection  of  Christ  by  the  Jews  a  subject  of  amaze* 
ment  only  to  be  accounted  for  on  the  ground  of  the  inconsisten- 
cies and  contradictions,  which  the  corruption  of  human  nature 
produces  in  the  conduct  of  mankind.  Again,  the  clearness 
and  number  of  the  texts  referring  to  the  subject,  render  it  no 
less  unaccountable  that  the  expectations  of  the  Jews  should 
have  been  so  fixed  upon  a  kinff/  a  conqueror,  a  judge,  in  the 
character  of  their  Messiah ;  but  that  they  should  not  have  looked 
for  a  prophet  like  unto  Moses.  The  object  of  our  Lord's  pro* 
phetie  mission  is  stated  to  be,  in  part,  to  fulfil  the  law  and  the 
prophets ;  but  more  eminently,  to  declare  Grod's  whole  will  to 
man ;  a  luiowledge  exclusively  communicable  by  him  who 
^  cm  with  the  Father.*' 

'  Fh>m  the  sttMect  of  this  chapter  the  following  '*  practical  _  _ 
flections"  are  eucited.  1st,  The  fiuthfulness  or  diligence  of 
Christ  in  his  ministry,  hold  out  an  example  of  excellence  which 
Aotigh  it  be  not  attainable  by  us,  may  yet  be  contemplated  as  a 
standard  for  imitation,  and  sought  aiter  with  pray^  to  him  who 
wyi  proportion  his  strength  to  our  weakness.  ^,  From  the  in* 
tercourse  of  the  Son  of  God  with  man,  we  derive  such  ideas  of 
the  unapproachable  Godhead  as  finite  imderstanding  can  re* 
celve ;  and  we  view  the  Ddty  not  as  an  aven^ng  judge,  but  as  a 
reoonciled  fiither  In  Christ  Jesus.  3d,  Since  Chnst  condescended 
to  sanction  and  enforce  by  his  own  teaching  the  truths  of  the 
Christian  dispensation,  we  are  bound  to  recdve  them  with  Ihk 
mility,  reverence,  and  obedience*  The  d€»piser  of  Moses'  lav 
died  without  mercv,  of  how  much  sorer  punishment  shall  he  be 
thought  worthy,  who  hath  trodden  under  foot  the  Son  of  God. 
4di,  The  superiority  of  our  Lord's  ministerial  character  over 
that  of  any  other  teacher  is  very  striking.  Whether  we  lodk  to 
Jews  or  Gentiles,  or  to  the  most  exemplary  primitive  teachen 
of  Chiistiamty,  the  apostles  themselves,  we  shall  find  instanees 
of  error  and  infirmity,  a  partial  excellence  inseparable  from  hu» 
manity :  in  Christ  we  nnd  that  perfect  symmetry  oC  moral 
character  of  which  we  in  vain  search  for  another  example  in  the 
records  of  the  world.  Lastly,  We  learn  the  danger  of  neglect* 
ing  the  doctrine  of  Christ. 
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Tb  the  Gittgj  more  especiaHy  does  Mr.  'StiDiner  address 
aelfy  suggesting  that  the  Scriptures  contain  two  cla98ea  of  texts 
tot  their  direction ;  the  first  relating  to  the  message  they  are 
bound  to  deliver ;  die  sedond,  to  the  matoner  of  commuaieatiBig 
instnietion  and  reproof. 

^  The  pocuUariHeB  in  the  9mm$iry  of  Christ  inddental  ia  his 
divine  nainteC*  fonn  Uie  subject  of  the  Second  Chapter,  which 
opens  with  this  beaatiftilly  accurate  representation  of  th0  con« 
dition  of  even  the  most  spiritually-imnded,  whilst  coufitfed  in 
their  earthly  tabernacle. 

*'  Nothing  is  more  humiliating  to  a  mind  truly  fixed  upon  Clod,  than 
the  mixture  of  earthly  leaven  which  often  works  within  us,  and  debases 
the  character  of  our  most  spiritual  pursuits.  It  continually  reminds  us 
of  the  state  of  imperfection  to  wmch  man  has  been  reduced  since  sin 
onne  into  the  world ;  so  that  at  the  highest  pitch  of  human  attaipments 
iheie  is  leoson  to  obmpbin  of  the  <sontracted  scope  oi  our  faculties,  and 
in  the  puiest  moments  of  heavenly  communion,  we  are  constrained  to 
acknowledge  the  intrusion  of  low  and  worldly  associations.  Like  the 
spostle^  Mose  eyes  were  heavy  at  the  moment  of  the  transfiguration 
of  thdr  Lord,  it  would  seem  as  if  the  mind  of  man  were  not  able  to  con- 
temjdate  with  a  steady  gase  the  highest  glories  of  heaven,  even  when 
revelation  has  removed  the  veil  that  shrouded  them.  .  Those  in  parti- 
cular who  exercise  the  ministerial  office,  have  occasion  to  feel  move 
than  others  this  infirmity."    P.  56. 

And  in  diis  respect  it  is  that  their  ministry  essentially  differs 
irwn  that  of  Christ.  They  are  *'  as  earthen  vessels,  from  which 
the  fountain  of  life  is  poured  forth  in  a  scanty,  and  it  may  be  in 
a  polluted  stream.  But  Christ  is  the  fountain  from  which  they 
are  all  supplied.^' 

From  this  indwelling  of  all  the  ''  fidlness  of  the  Godhead 
bodS^**  maajf  important  advantages  were  derived  to  our  Savi- 
oor  as  a  teacher.  1st)  In  the  unlimited  enioyment  of  grace 
from  above,  for  ''  the  Father  giveth  not  the  Spirit  by  measure 
unto  him."  Sd,  In  the  possession  of  boundless  power.  Moses 
and  the  prophets  wrought  miracles,  and  the  disciples  performed 
many  wonderful  works,  b)it  it  was  only  to  a  limited  extent  and 
in  the  name  of  anoiber,  by  privilege  from  superior  power.  The 
superior  efficacy  of  Christ's  severely  word  is  distinguished  far 
above  the  most  successful  ministrations  of  subordinate  agents ; 
and  never,  in  the  working  of  miracles,  "  except  in  the  case  of 
Lftsarus,  for  the  sake  of  tAe  speotalors^  did  he  make  any  ap- 
peal to  his  Father,  or  give  the  least  intimation  of  anypower 
exerted,  except  what  was  inherent  in  him3elf.'*  P.  69. 

A  third  peculiar  property  of  our  Lord's  ministry  is  the  power 
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he  bestows  Ml  hm  feHowen  of  promMive  admneemeiit  in  dmne 
knowledge,  '*  unto  him  that  ham  shall  be  given,  and  he  ahall 
hare  abundance.**  The  instruction  acquired  in  the  schools  of 
tii^pfrophets  reached  but  to  a  certain  point,  nor  did  the  disci- 
ples of  the  Baptist  obtain  more  than  a  correct  idea  of  the  neces- 
sity of  repentance ;  the  higher  truths  of  revelation  were  ludden 
from  them :  but  under  the  Christian  dispensation  new  objects 
sfre  unfolded  **  for  meditation,  in  proportion  as  we  dMann  an 
insight  into  the  first  prindples  of  divine  truth*  If  we  ha;fe  be- 
gun to  attend  on  Christ,  our  path  will  shine  more  and  more  unto 
die  perfect  day."    P.  7e. 

A  fourth  peculiar  feature  of  Christ's  ministry  is  the  fulfibnent 
of  all  the  ordinances  of  .that  law  which  his  dispensadon  was  in- 
tended to  supersede*  Hb  declaration,  **  I  am  not  come  to  de- 
strov,  but  to  fulfil,**  was  exemplified  by  a  minute  conformity  to 
all  rate  circumstances  of  the  Jewish  ritoal,  both  in  his  own  prac- 
tice and  in  that  of  all  who  came  within  the  snhere  of  his  in- 
fluence. The  last  characteristic  to  be  noticed,  the  authority 
with  which  he  spake,  naturally  resulted  from  the  peculiarities 
already  considered ;  and  appears  to  have  excited  more  attention 
than  any  other  external  advantage  of  his  preaching :  "  the  peo- 
ple were  astonished  at  hb  doctrme,  for  he  taught  them  as  one 
naving  authority,  and  not  as  the  Scribes.*'  llie  small  success 
of  his  labours  notwithstanding  all  these  eminent  qualifications, 
will  not  surprise  any  who  are*  aware  of  the  dominion  which 
tiling  present  exercise  over  the  human  heart — ^a  dominion 
whicn  has  manifested  itself  ttom  the  earliest  ages,  to  the  dis- 
courageYnent  of  the  most  eminent  preax:hers  of  righteousness^ 
as  Noah,  Lot,  Elijah,  Isaiah,  and  St.  John  the  Baptbt. 

The  chapter  terminates  with  three  practicid  conclusions. 
1st,  The  necessity  of  doing  every  thing  in  the  sphit  of  prayer, 
is  sheWn  from  the  example  of  our  Lord!  2d,  Tne  want  of  suc- 
cess, which  forms  so  remarkable  a  feature  in  our  Saviour's 
ministry,  not  only  proves  the  necessity  of  divine  grace  to  soften 
the  prejudices  of  the  human  mind,  but  also  affords  encourage- 
ment to  inferior  workers  in  God's  vineyard,  when  their  useml* 
ness  does  not  appear  to  correspond  with  their  exertions.  Lastly* 
we  must  recollect,  that  "  of  hb  fulness  have  all  we  received  ;** 
.  for  it  pleased  the  Father  that  the  whole  body  of  believers  should 
be  *'  complete  in  him,*'  and  through  him,  therefore,  it  b  that  we 
derive  every  blessing ;  our  wbdom,  our  righteousness,  our  sanc- 
tification,  and  redemption. 

Another  class  of  **  peculiarities  in  the  minUtry  of  Chtitf  is 
brought  forward  in  the  Third  Chapter ;  those  *^inciaental  to  the 
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ih^JlewB,  their  pr^jiHtioes,  and  tniscofipeptiotis  coneer^ng  tib^ 
person  and  churacter  of  our  Lord,  Tendered  k  in^xpedieat  for 
him  to  enter  into  the. detail  of  ii^e  doctrines  and  duties  of  .Chrisf- 
liaittty :  it  sufiiced  to  draw  the  outline  of  his  rel^ion,  lea'^g  it 
to  be  filled  up  a^  leisui^  by  <>ther  hand^.  The  tMde  of  ||ia  adr 
dress  varied  mth  .ckeuiBstances,  actmding  as  his  hearers  fi^ei^ 
Pharisees^ .Sadduc0es, or  Grentile^  the semaCionof  Ae^ pmmi* 
oent.enDiA^f  each  being  the  chemel  fleeted  fyt  eswnw¥iifiat* 
ng  the  jtrttlh.  This  ada|>tatioii  tp  ihe  en^ors  of  the  &w  gam.  a 
pwailiaT  tone  to  the.mini^try  of  Christ. !  Another  featuce  in  out 
LosdVnuiiiatry  was  a.  constant  appeal  to  tiie  ti^MSmopy  of  the 
Jewish  Scriptures  in  svqpport  of  .hts.aiguments^  dw:eUi)qg  almost 
exckuively  upon  this  branch  of  evidence.  A  caution  is  hei!^.  »h^ 
gerted  by  Jar.  Swamex  against  an'  indiBcrimiiiate  Use  of  the 
iBcms  ia  which  some  of  our  Lord'a  censures  «re  coQTj^jfed*  whj^ 
bowewr  ap^icaMe  to  the  state  of  the  world,  wheii  divided  u^ 
Jews  ami  Creoles,  zequire  to  be  .prudently  examined  before 
Aey  are  eoqdoyed  withteferenoe  to  a  socie^  formed  altogether 
ofproiieaaing.  Christisns.  The  same  may  be  said  of  our  £iord*s 
chane  to.  his  spdstlds  ''  take  no  thpusht  how  or  what  yeshsQ 
speak;*'  which  must  be  understood  as  limited  to'  those  pdrsQA^ 
t»  .whom  it  was  ad^seedi  upo0  whom  extnMKrdeMiTy'gifts  were 
iiesCawed  to  supply  the  plaoe  of  ordinary  huiMn  meand*  '  FroQi 
an  injiidieiOHs  uad  of  terms  ha*^  arisen  di^ciDsiony  eortfosion^ 
and  absurdity)  which , are dbargeaUequly  on  the  miwisie^  #u»u^ 
afteni  weO-^meant  tone*  of  Christian  prpfessers.  The  lf(9t  peim- 
liari^.  faroi^t  finward  is,  the  sSeade  i>f  .our  Ixnrd  )ifes|^tiM 
paft]ciilarviofe&  Idolatry,  Sabbathrbreakkig,  and  litva^ifyfi^ 
afede. mention  in  our  LcNrd^a  disqolir0es;  not /b^ause 4ib^  ftre 
lessw ndbnaive;  in  the  eye  of  heaven  under. the  Christian  ^bflu 
«Dder  the  Mosaic  dispensation;  but  hscause  they  were <D^t  the 
psr^eulac  crimes  td  which  tlia  J^m^.  ;at  that  Ume  were  mt^ 
addielffd  .  Yet  with)  aH  this  adaptation  /^  0ur  Saviour's  wnlstry 
tot  die  pecuKar  wants  of  the  »g^i  liis  heav^y  wisdpfUiis'm 
iioliiing  more  unequivocally  shown  than*  io:  its  fiMess  for  the 
casea  of  the  imiltilude  in  future  generations^  f^  all  natipns  un- 
der heaven,  to  whom  the  good  tidinga  :of  saltalion  should 


The  £ourtfa  Chapter  discourses  of  *t  the  /gririiftattttf  of  ite 
mmuft^tff.  ChrU$^  and  commcflsces.ifitb  a  view  of  td^e  ignorance 
■ttbeialm^  both  aanbng  tiews  jand  heathens  of  the  object  and 
nature  of  religion,  when  Christ  ulidertdok  ^  spidtnaliae  thf 
worsjhip  paid  to  the  Supreme  Beii^g,  and  introduced  a  pupty 
and  perfection  iu  morals  of  which  maitkiiid  had  no  conception. 

F  X 
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The  eharactftristk  feature  of  the  flennon  on  the  mount,  th^^ 
maryof  oar  Lord's  teachingi  is  spirituality;  and  it  eimtains  an 
^*  authorised  exposition  of  the  manner  in  which  God  intends 
his  own  word  to  be  understood/*    P.  187. 

After  adverting  to  opposite  errors  entertained  concerning  iu 
ywivief  as  a  spiritual  comment  on  the  diiine  will ;  some  depreciat- 
ing it  as  adcuressed  only  to  the  apostles;  others  unduly  magnify- 
ing ita  oflBce,  as  though  it  contained  die  whole  scheme  of  Chris* 
tiim  redemption,  Mr.  Sumner  directs  our  attention  to  those 
«ieral  precepts  which  have  had  so  kindly  an  influence  upon 
the  face  of  society  at  large,  and  which  are  to  be  learnt  firon 
Christ's  revelation  alone.  Such  are  endurance  of  enl,  love  to- 
wards enemies,  humility  and  lowliness,  moderate  careftdnesa  for 
-dite  things  of  this  world,  and  above  all,  that  consideration  for  tlie 
poor  which  was  utterly  unknown  to  the  ages  before  bur  Bm^- 
our*8  advent,  and  is  founded  upon  the  basis  of  universal  sinful- 
ness in  the  sight  of  God.  The  spiritual  character  of  our  Lord 
shines  with  special  lustre  when  contrasted  with  the  Jews,  whose 
misconceptions,  even  when  addressed  in  the  language  of  their 
prophetical  writings,  and  with  reference  to  their  national  pre* 
ittdkes  prove,  that  **  the  natural  man  receiveth  not  the  things  of 
the  Spirit  of  God/' 

FVom  this  eub^|ect  important  inferences  may  be  drawn.  Isl; 
To  Christian  mnristers,  Mr.  Sumner  suggests  the  necessi^  of 
acquiring  that  spiritual  *'aiind  which  was  in  Christ  Jesus,"  suiee 
upon  it  ttiBkJty  depends  their  influence  over  tiieir  flocks.  Hd^ 
To  Christians  in  general,  a  lesson  is  ^ven  of  the  spirituaHly  of 
the  bbedienee  required  by  the  giver  of  a  law  so  simritnal;  and 
en  this  head  some  needful  caution  must  .be  used  against  that 
coldness  and  formality  which,  p^hani  unavcMably,  nunr  result 
from  our  present  happy  state  of  religious  secmity  ancl  settled 
worship,  so  different  hom  the  state  of  the  church  in  the  apoa- 
toHc  age,  when  two  or  three  were  gathered  together  by  sfeeaMi, 
at  the  naxard  of  their  lives,  in  the  secrecy  of  an  upper  chamber. 
M,  It  behoves  aU  to  remember  that  spirituality  is  the  test  c»f  o«ir 
reKgious  character;  ^*  If  any  man  have  not  the  Spirit  of  Christ 
he  is  none  of  Ins.**  Let  each  examine,  therefore,  if  he  be 
walking  worthv  of  his  Cluristian  calling ;  if  he  be  giving  dfligenoe 
to  mal^  his  calling  and  election  sure ;  if  he  aspire  after  progres- 
sive communications  of  tiie  Spirit,  that  he  may  come  unto  the 
measure  of  the  stature  of  the  fidness  of  Christ.  Hie  following 
passage  on  this  subject  gives  a  clear  definition  of  the  tempev  of 
mmd  which  i^  here  enforced. 

**  Heavenly-mindedness,  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word,  indodes  a  su"^ 
jection  of  every  thought  to  the  will  of  God ;  to  surrender  of  tiie  affee- 
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to  him;  a  dfUherate  pre&rence  of  an  eternal  good  to  tempofid 
advanti^g^  parity  of  inteotioD;  abstraction  from  the^vorld  in  the  scrip-^, 
tuial  sense  of  tae  term ;  separation  from  low  and  secular  ends ;  in  a 
wordy  tbe  daily  remembrance  of  that  work,  whicht  though  it  can  only  b^ 
perfected  in  another  state  of  being»  must  have  its  commencement  hore  j; 
the  miionofthe  soul  with  God/'    P.  176. 

**  Tkcgradu(aieaekMgq£Chnstr\&ViigQi^Av[i 
ter  from  the  analogy  ol  Gods  dealings  with  the  worM  in  thfi 
predictaona  of  a  iutiure  Saviour.  The  prophecies  concerning 
hini  wei^  at.  first  obscure'  and  indistinct,-  gradually  becotnii^ 
more  e3q>Geit  as  the  time  of  the  advent  drew  near»  tUl  at  last  tin 
Baptist  was  sent  to  pre^Mire  the  way  before  him.  A  siiailiuf 
method  of  gradual  teaching  is  observable  both  in  the  dispensa- 
tion of  the  knowledge  of  the  Gospel,  and  in  the  subjects  of  o|ii|^ 
Lord*8  instructions.  1st,  He  connned  the  offer  of  salyatioa  to 
the  Jews,  until  by  preparatory  circumstances  the  attention  of 
the  Gentiles  was  directed  to  his  mimstry.  In  connexion  with 
this  subject  it  may  be  observed^  that  our  Saviour  never  joined 
in  prayer  wi|li  his  disciples,  nor  permitted  them  to  witness  his 
devotion,  until  he  was  about  to  leave  the  world  ^. when  for  th^ 
first  time  he  interceded  for  them  witli  his  father  in  their  pr6f> 
aence.  (John  xvii.)  A|  his  hour  was  at  hand»  it  wfS  time  they 
should  jpartake  more.  largely  of  the  Spirit  of  grace  t  they  were 
graduaUy  rising  into  teacheifs  of  the  mystery  of  godlmess,  but 
by  steps  so  progressive  as  to  be  almost  imperceptible,  ^y  The 
gradnal  teaching  of  our  Lord  is  farther  marked  in  ihe  sutrj^ct 
matter  of  his  instructions.  At  the  commencement  of  his  minia- 
try  be  preached  the,  elementary  doctrines  of  repentance,  on  the 
simple  tfEround  that  '^  the  kingdom  of  heaven  was  at  hand/* 
He  dwelt  on  the,  nature  of  his  Idufldom,  on  tbe  Gbristiai^  vir- 
tues, on^  moral  duties ;  it  was  not  tm  after  the  last  supper  thai 
he  imparted  to  his  apostles  the  assurance  of  his  presence, 
though  invisible,  of  the  union  of  the  believer  with  Christ  an4 
God ;  that  he  promised  to  send  the  Holy  Ghost  the  Com.- 
ferteiv  Nor  even  at  that  time  were  they  qualified  to  receive  to 
their  fiill  evtient  the  peculiar  doctrines  <x  Christianity :  **  1  hay# 
yet  many  things  to  say  unto  yoU|  bnt  ye  cannot  jb^ar  thein 
now"* — and  we  are  authorized  to  cpncludethat .they  remained 
^norant  of  much  till  the  Holy  Ghost  was  shed  unon  them  \ 
of  which  Holy  Spirit  our  Saviour  saidi  ^\  He  shau  lead  you 
into  all  truth ;"  ''  He  shall  teach  you  all  things^'  It  is  a  xe- 
maikaUe  circumstance,  to  be  accounted  for  on  this  ground^ 
that  in  the  Lord*s  prayer,  given  expressly  as  a  manual  of  Chris-, 
tian  devotion,  there  is  no  mention  of  the  intercession  of  ojxt 
Saviour  aa  the  channel  through  which  we  are  to  approach  the. 
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throne  of  grace.  The  formulary  was  given  at  Ae  request  of 
Ae  diaeipfesy  **"  Lord^  teach  ns  to  pray,**  before  the  way  into 
the  holy  of  holies,  through  the  Meoiator,  was  declared.  Tbj» 
was  one  of  the  higher  doctrines  not  promulgated  tiD  the  close 
6f  our  Lord's  ministnT*  "  hitherto  have  ye  as£ed  nothing  in  my 
name ;  luski  and  ye  shall  receive." 

From  these  considerations  we  obtidhj  Ist^  An  answer  to  the 
objections  wUch  Deists  urge  against  the  BiblC;  that  the  New 
Testament  is  at  variance  with:  itself.  The  system  of  gradual 
instruction  removes,  in  a  ^at  measure,  the  forced  of  this  objec- 
tion ;  for  however  much  tnere  may  be  that  is  explanatory  and 
supplemental  in  the  Epistles,  there  is  no  nng^e  sentiment  which 
can  appeaic  like  a  contradiction  of  the  Gospel,  when  the  nature 
of  many  of  the  doctrines,  and  the  prqudices  of  the  people 
among  whom  they  were  first  proposed,  are  taken  into  consi- 
deration. Sd,  Christian  teachers  may  learn  the  necessity  of 
Mhtly  dividing  the  word  of  truth,  after  the  example  not  only 
of  St.  Paul  and  St.  John,  but  of  Christ  himself.  At  the  same 
time  Mr.  Sumner  carefully  distinguishes  between' that  prudence 
wnich  leads  *^  to  become  all  things  to  all  men,**  that  so  ^by  any 
means  they  may  save  some  ;'*  and  that  timidity,  the  result  of 
•'  the  fear  of  man,  which*  only  *'  bringeth  a  snare.**  **  Con- 
eiliation,  90  long  as  it  does  not  lead  us  to  compromise  our  prin- 
dples,  is  one  of  the  most  productive  instruments  of  ministerial 
usefulness.** 

Sd,  The  progressive  teaching  of  Christ  Intimates  that  the 
attainments  of  those  who  study  in  his  school  must  be  progres- 
sive also :  **  Leaving  the  principles  of  the  doctrine  of  Christy 
let  us  go  on  unto  x>crfection.'*  iuid  here  Mr.  Sumner  adverts  to 
the  dimculties  attending  the  superintendance  of  the  spiritual 
progress  of  a  congregation ;  ana  [to  the  necessity  for  the  exer- 
cise of  soimd  discretion,  especiafly  in  the  choice  of  topics  for 
the  public  ministration,  when  hearers  of  different  capacity  and 
growth  in  grace  are  assembled  together. 

4th,  The  last  pomt  of  view  in  wnich  the  method  of  our  Lord'fe 
teadiing  may  be  beneficially  considered,  is,  that  he  ^  never 
$eemed  to  despise  the  smallest  ray  of  Kght  which  dawned  on 
the  spiritual  discernment  of  his  fdlowers.**  Since  the  attain* 
ment  of  the  perfection  of  Christian  graces  is  progressive,  those 
^ho  as  yet  require  to  be  fed  with  muk  may  be  eventuiAly  led  to 
desire  tne  strong  meat  of  the  Gospel ;  and  even  where  charity 
herself  is  constrained  to  judge  unfavourably,  God,  with  whom 
all  things  are  possible,  sometimes  changes  the  heart  by  mcand 
the  legist  expected. 

The  subject  of  ^e  Sixth  Chapter,  **  Christ s  adaptation  afin^ 
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oeemrelnoti  or  cxpremoim  to  ike  purpo^et  qfimlfucHani' 
is  higfafy  intereetiog,  aa  beuig  appticabfe,  more  or  less^  to  every 
one;  eiiioe  speech  k  s  conunoa  gift,  and  for  a  right  use  of  it  iVe 
ahaD  all  be  accountable  at  the  last  day.  The  difficulty  iH  re- . 
gnlatini;  the  tongue  is  ene^etically  described  by  St.  James;, 
and  must,  says  Mr.  Sumner,  *^  have  been  fek  by  all  who, have 
erer  aocuatomed  tbemaelyes  to  review  their  conduct  with  honest 
self-examination.''    P.  8S6. 

Christ's  adaptation  of  incidental  occurrences  to  the  purpose 
of  religious  instmctiony  afibrds  a  useful  example  on  this  point. 
The  temple,  in  whidi  mudi  of  hia  time  was  paissed,  afforded  a 
oaaatant  medium  through  which  to  present  divind  truths.  The . 
water  drawn  from  the  fountain  of  Siloam  at  the  feast  of  taber- 
nadea ;  the  release  of  Hebrew  aervanta  at  stated  periods;  the 
wUted  aepolchrea,  which  were  made  conspicuoua  that  they 
mid^t  be  eanly  avoided — since  whoever  came  in  contact  with 
them  contracted  legal  defilement;  and  numerous  other  objects 
in  natuse  and  in  art^  aerved  to  introduce  andillualrate  matters 
of  greatest  importi  and  replete  with  profouiid  instruction.  lo 
a  aiittlar  manner,  a  moral  was  occaaioilally  derived  from  pass* 
ing  events, as  the  war  between  Herod  and  the  kingof  Arabia^ 
wUk^  gave  rise  fo  the  parable  of  -otie  king  gpt^g  to.  make  war 
i^inat  another  king.  Aa  also  die  parable  of  a  nobleman  going 
info  a  £ur  amntrr  to  receive  a  kingdom,  which. no  donblkalhided 
to  Aielwlans,  who  bdng  hated  by  th^  Jews,  was  obligod  to  go* 
into  Italy  to  receive  from  Cassar  th^  kingdom  of  Judea.  Another 
bfanch  of  thia  aubject  is  found  in  oiir  Lord's  adaptation  of  his 
addraaaea  to  the  peculiar  character  or  circumstances:  of  his 
hearers,  as  is  visible  in  the  conversation  with  Nicodemua,'  wha 
caaae  to  Jeaua  by  night;  in  the  case  of  the  man  born  blind, 
where  hia  discourse  is  tUustrated  by  a  metaphor  derived  from  that 
drcuraatance ;  in  the  reproof  to  Martha, ''  one  thing  is  needful,'* 
and  afterwards,  on  the  occasion  of  the  death  of  lier' brother^ 
in  lead^  her  mind  from  the  decease  and  resuiteetic^  of  La^ 
aarua^  to  contemplate  the  great  doctrine  of  Christianityy  **  I  omr 
the  resurrection  and  the  lite.*' 

Tlie  metamhorical  actions  of  our  Saviour  remain  to  be  noticed, 
sneh  aa  waam^  the  diaciplea'  feet ;  setting;  a  little  child  in  the 
midtfty  as  an  example  of  die  greatest  in  the  Kingdom  of  heaven; 
the  scene  of  the  transfiguradon ;  And  many  circumstances 
attending  the  performance  of  miraculous  cures.  Breathing 
on  the  £sciples,  cursing  the  barren  fig-tree,  the  destruction 
of  the  swine,  and  the  institution  of  the  sacramental  symbols, 
are  aU  instances  of  the  method  by  which,  through  the  medium 
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oC  ▼mUe  thiiM,  the  things  invUble^  and  ImnI  to  be  undfer- 
gloody  are  rendered  more  obyious  to  human  cajpacities. 

TliU  particular  feature  of  our  Lord's  nunialerial  chavafrter 
affords  aoundant  matter  for  instruction^  not  only  widi  liefbrenoe 
to  the  dergyi  to  whom  the  divine  model  offers  subject  for  much 
^ttd^f  that  they  mayi  through  assistance  from  aiiovey  speak 
,  seasonably  as  well  as  aflSftctionately  or  boldly  i  but,  as  a  genml 
inference  from  it«  we  team  the  importance  of  •maiking  rriigion 
the  sulgeet  of  conversationy  where  there  is  no>  ^'  danger  of  pib- 
£uinff  grave  and  solemn  questions  in  misoeHaneeus  eeciety,  or*' 
of  '^  3ie  altercatkm  and  personal  heat,  which  might  be  likely  to 
arise  from  such  a  practice  i"^ — a  practice,  which  it  is  to  be  fcatr* 
ed,  Mr.  Sunnier  has  too  much  reason  to  lament  as  being  ne^lect^ 
ed,  where  it  would  be  unexceptionable,  to  a  dMvee  inconsKtent 
with  the  profession  of  diseipies  of  Christ.  Whatever  differ- 
ences may  exist,  even  in  the  circle  of  the  same  family,^  there  ^ie 
yet,  we  may  venture  to  aflfarm,  broad  prineiplea  of  reheiooy  whmh 
must  eqpiaUy  be  entertained  by  all  who  have  one  feith,  one  b»^ 
tism,  one  God  and  Father  of  all,  one  Redeemer ;  we  may  adcl» 
one  hope  of  future  re*union  in  the  regions  of  consummate  blias. 
.  Lastfy,  we  learn  from  our  Lord's  example,  how  to  make  knosr- 
ledge  subservient  to  edification;  for  diough  the  abuse  of  die 
tongue  be  a  deadly  evil,  it  is  an  instrumentt  the  hifluenee  of 
whwhi  may  extend  beyond  the  sphere  of  our  fanttediate  ok* 
servation,  hj  i>roflM>ting  the  einise  of  trudi,  and  ilismsainsrtug 
the  seeds  of  Christian  principle. 

.  ''  Th0  tenderness  of  Ckriefe  mimHfy^  is  the  snbfeot-  of  tke 
Seventh  Chapter,  which  opens  with  a  contrast  between  the 
severity  of  the  Mosaic  law  and  the  gracious  nature  of  the  Cbria- 
taan  covenant.  In  perfect  consistency  with  this  diaractenslic 
benignity  of  the  Crospel,  the  nromulgator  of  it  was  remarkable 
for  his  tender  compassion.  He  came  not  as  a  king,  a  eon-> 
qneror,  or  a  judge,  but  as  a  deliverer  from  Satan  and  death ;  a 
Savour  bowed  down  with  the  tniquities  of  his  people.  His 
mildness  was  the  more  striking,  from  the  opnosite  cutties  of 
his  forerunner,  who,  a  Nazarite  from  his  birtn,  dweliing  apart 
in  the  wilderness,  assumed  an  austerity  in  his  tone  of  teach- 
ing more  fikely  to  repel  than  to  engage  his  followers,  wh<Nn  he 
required  to  conform,  without  murmuring,  to  all  the  hardahipa 
of  nis  ascetic  life«    Christ,  on  the  contrary, 

**  Sanctioned  alt  the  kindly  feelings  of  oitr  nature,  and  left  for  the 
hnitation  of  the  Christian,  a  pattern  of  the  manner  in  wliieh,  as  a  son^a 
relation,  or  a  friend,  the  demands  of  society  should  be  fulfilled ;  how  the 
nmtual  charities,  which  tend  to  strengthen  and  -endear  the  ties  of  do^ 
mcstic  life  should  be  attended  to;  how  the  affections  of  the  heart 
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be  cbdniwdt  ttd  cnllivilflriir  \xf.  aB  ifchb^J^wa^to  *bfr ^jBfcppgd 
totheiiiMgiBoftfadr  Rcdeoner."    P.  289.. 

Thb  c^patb^  with  hmnan  feelings,  is  the  grbtind^-woA  of 
our  confidencse  m  him  as  our  iHend  no  less  than  bar  jSsv^ur.] 
He  was  made  like  mito  us,  not  for  his  own  informatidh  ajr  to' 
ovr  waats  and  weaknesses,  blit  tat  exit  sakes,  that'we'nti^t'be 
aUe  to  eompi^hend'the  exeeeding^'lM6<of'  God  to&uui;'M&tf' 
thai  hanag  an  High  Priest,  touched  with  a  feeUng  of  dttf  mtllH^ 
mkies,  in  i3t  dihig9  tempted  fike  As  W&  are ;  We  Ynay  bbldly  eotoe 
unto  die  throne  of  crAce,  that  we  iftiay  obtiiin  mercy.    lieVels 
refiuved  to  by  the  Evangielists  as  the  actuating  mottve)  on  the- 
eocaskm  of  any  striking  instance  of  menSy  dispkyed  iii  Ih)^' 
coone  of  his  nunifl^.    But  the  tenderness,  disphyediii  dttV' 
Lord's  character  never  interfered  with  the  ftltfifuhiessof  hU' 
flrimstry.    He  never  shrunk  from  an  opeh  statement  of  the  ttuih ' 
when  occasion  required.    Yet  in  reproof,  or  (iorreetioii^  'et- 
instructibn,  the   same  heavenly  mildness  itf  disco veraMe?-^^ 
more  espedaDy  is  it  displayed  in  every  sce^e  wheie  th^  sposttes* 
are  eoncemed.    The  sympathy  of  our  Lord  was  aba  edted- 
farA  on  occasions  which  rare>jr  excite  thesenrfbiMty  of  ^Mdcindi' 
The  fepers,  outcasts  of  society,  publicMii  and'slAii^,  'Were  llie' 
ehjeeis  of  his  spedal  attention :  ^  He  wds  moved  Mtfi'  eodpitti- 
sieii^  towards  the  ignoi^ant  Multitude;'  he  watf'  V  ^ved**  ftr 
tlwir  unbelief;  he  "  sighed  deeply  m  his  spirit^,"*  he  **  weptr. 
ha  **  groaned  iWhimaelf  ;"*  not  tbr  hit  own  sorrows;  bhf  fer  llie 
Mmdnesa  of  the  generation  that  sought  aftl^  a^gn^    - 
•  lifr«S«nuier*skilerpretati0Bofour8avioair^teaMalthetonl» 
of  Lasam^  if  it  be  -correct,  rolM  us-  of  thM  consolaioty  fmrtMcAi' 
to  the  natural  expression  of  crief  Ujion  the  loss  of  btldvM' 
firinds^  whfeh  is  usuaDy  derived  from  it:'   The  distrust'  of  [the 
Jews  nay  have  had  some  share  tin  his  isorrowy  hut  the  -i^ye^* 
standers  viewed  the  scene  in  another  light  r  atr*  itis  r«cotved' 
immediately  after- the  words  ^*  Jestts  wept,^  ''then  ^ald  lhe> 
Jews,  behold  how  he l^li^  him;*         '    ^     /        '     '       .• 

In  the  exeraie  of  mirsculous  pow^s  a»  evidence* 'of  lifer 
difimty,  Christ  evinced  <he  same  spirit  tpf  henellc#iMie-'ani| 
kindness.  His  miracles  wereinvariaMy  chanrftte  kX  mercy,  amd 
■ever  did  he  in  his  own  person,  or  by  the  niMstry  ^  Others, 
dni^y  useless,  much  less  destructive  powen  His  vono  of 'kiifd«- 
ness  is  observable  in  the  language  of  his  parableb,  as  in<tha 
gendeness  of  his  rebuke  to  his  sleeting  apostleb,  when^he  **  was 
in  an  agony.** 

**  Men  are  apt  to  excuse  themselves  for  inomentairy  expiisssions  of 
oukiaihiess  or  peevishness,  under  the  pretence  that  they  proceed^  fMH 
taapwaiy  irritstioni  or  die  pressure  of  accidentd-  distress.    "— '  ^^—' 
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lih^otMliBnlfltidiiof  tkelisbifttndtsflHMf  of  Chiiilt  wboM  Mich  An  hour 
did  not  foraet  to  be  grackraa,  let  us  ]eani».eveii  in  tke  unlii|^fiett  moK 
ip^nCiof  li&i  topractfM  tbatiorbetrNoyoeittaiirinteroouiM  with  others, 
o^.whicb  we  ourselves  stand  in  daily  need  from  them  as  well  as  from 
Qod."    P.  315. 

Tbft  promptoeM  of  our  Savjour  in  execaldjog  a  purpose  of. 
mBMx  ia  the  laal  fwtuva  adduced  ktibe  benevdraoe  of  our 
Lawfl  chamietevt 

Hie  {HfMtieal  jevMrka  are,  iu  subaUncei  aa  foUow.  1st,  The 
dRctiopate  loye  of  Obnat,  nubile  on  earthy  is  an  oanie^t  of  that 
fcithfiJnea<,  to^  the  inteveata  of  his  pepple  wli^h  affords  the- 
tnieat  wowM  ui^er  the  trials  of  the  peeaen^  lile.  2d»  Ffo«i» 
oeur  IiOida  examine,  harshness  in  ChHstiaa  teftching  is  con-. 
de<ined»  and  forbearance,  love,  and  {Mty  towards  theeniog^  are 
ineukated^  Sd,  Real  tenderness  is  to  be  abewni  not  by  the 
meve  net  of  indulgence*  but  by  eameatness  ip  pvomodng  the 
uealftie  of  an  fanmortal  soul^  Laatly,  A  caution  is  bc|Id  out 
i^giinat  that  falae  view  of  the  character  of  our  Saviour  that  would: 
ilMgA  \m  haibped  <rf  ain  in  his  Ipve  towards  die .  sinner.  This 
daiigevDUP  error  has  no  foundation  in  Scriptore.  The  tender- 
neaa  of  Ghiiat»  ihoiigh  manifested  in  the  for^veoess  of  forsakcB 
flip^  jbelds  om  up  Mpe  while  we  lenvun  ahenated  from  him  io. 
aflfccttoii  and  puBMiit%  nor  warrant  for  (^mtinttii^  im  sip  that 
gUnae  auy  abound. 

ITodtrtheheadof ''<AaprMf0Mief  qf  Qhn9t>  mmUirf/^  ai» 
considered  in  the  il^bth  Chapter,  some  ipstanoea  of  wisdona, 
apd  cJieumapftcljon  in  the  discharge  of  his  au^isterial  fuiictiiyi^ 
whieh  baffled  all  the  machinationa  of  his  ad^rei^ari^,  who  ive^ 
dot  aMei  te>  subslantiate  any  complaint  against  him.    1st,  A  re* 
mivkable  dtffi^rence  ^  apparent  between  the  planner  of  his  de- 
claring himself  to  the  JewSf  and  that  of  his  testifying  of  lumselC 
lb  the  woman  of  Samaria*    In  the  one  case  he  maintiuned  a. 
caudoua  reaerve,  foreaeeipg  that  an  ei^plicit  revelation  of  Mes- 
siah would  be  made  ground  of  Tebellion{  ip  ^^  Other,  no  auch 
eKkcX  being  to  be  apprehended  he  ^i^  answered,  **  I  that 
8|ieak  unto  Ihee  am  Hew"  Sd,  He  abatained  Wp  the  adniiniS"^ 
ttalion  of  hia  own  rite  of  bapttaqi  lest  he  aboi^d  ooc^aiop  jealou* 
aiea  of  the  aaiPe  nature  with  those  which  aftenfaida  iproee-ia 
the  church  of  Corinthf  and  which  led  St.  Paul  to  rejoice  in  hav-i 
ieg.baptiaed  but  few.    Sd»  Our  Lord*s  prudence  waa  cpni^picu- 
Qus  also  in  his  application  of  Jewish  scripture  to  his  own  pur- 
poses.   4th,  He  avoided  exposing  himself  to  unnecessary  dap- 
ger^  as  he  did  whatever  might  give  needless  oftence.    Thus  he 
witbd^w  from  Judea  when  tlic  Jews  sought  to  kill  hiip,  went 
ViivitVs^  to  J^rus^lpm  to  th.^  passpvc^f  ap4  4cdiped  observ^^oa 


wMn  fli^  pedpK  were*  lA  coftrnidtfaHi  libt>tit''ni]ti«  flA»  A  umM 
of  sound  mAgme»t  \e  dteeoveri^  in  his  mode  of  rebfddng  ^1 
Oar  Lord's  example  stands  as  a  beacon  betmm'  tliat  Mfli 
whieh  too  often  hufties  men  into  rashncMy  and  fbat  caiollon 
which  d^m^«B6  into  timidity  or  incUifeMiee.  ChifiiCV  ftnr^ 
beanuioe  of  personality  among  the  goHtyi  ootiCMwiedirilb  his 
encovmums  upon  indxnduals,  evidences  themotive  of  our  Lord's 
syalenuilie  conduct  in  this  respect.  The  impartiality  of  hia 
diaeoozaesb  whidi  led  his  adTefsaries  to  comessr  *'  ¥iou  re* 
gatfdeaC  not  the  peraon  of  mcu;*'  proves  that-he ttever  ftpared the 
sm  mi  accoont  ot  the  sfaiheri  yet  he  neve^  intorfeved  with  ncto 
or  Aeir  opinions  on  mdmportant  matters,  unless  th^  intedmsd 
widi  Cbnstiantty.  Hdi,  The  prudence  of  our  Lora- ia^espe^ 
daDy  >isiUe  in  the  avoidance  of  snares  1^^  for  biin  hf  mi 
enemies.  The  Herodians,  the  Pharisees,  the'Sadduc^esi  alllii 
torn  proposed  ensnadng  questions,  that  by  some  inadvertent 
expression  in  his  anstver^  they  misKt  fitid'accusation  against 
Um.  '  But  they  were  invariably  defeated  and'  caught  hi  titeir 
own  nets,  for  he  spake  with  a  wisdom  which  all  his  adversaries 
wesre  not  dile  to  gainsay  or  resist 

Tiie  iaotnuMons  afforded  by  ibis  chaptte  are  very  important 
at  a'd^,  when  '^conciliation  is  stigmadfeed  9B  armanc  of  n- want 
of  ftraniesk,  orof  a  temporixinff  spirit.''  P.  967. .  For  the  es<» 
ample  of  oar  Lord  seems  to  en^m  not  a  datigerotur  disf^gard*  of 
llie  nolo  in  a  brother's  eye,  but  soch  a  meamre  of  pnideneeand 
tenderness  in  removing  it,  as  shall  not  close  Ae  organ-of  sight 
for  ev^  aMinstl  the  true  light;  And  this  is  opposed  to  to  apy 
paicnt  existing  inclination 

**  To  give  a  deliberate  shock  to  opinions  deemed  erroneous  in  a  mai>> 
ner  quite  as  uncalled  for  by  fideli^  to  the  doctnnes  of  the  Gospel,  as  it 
ii  inconsistent  with  Christian  chanty."    P.  967. 

By  which  means 

**  It  bas  not  unfteqoendy  happened,  that  under  tlie  pmeat  of  d^ 
Aumg  all  die  cofadl  of  God,  and^  keeping  back  nothmg  that  can  be 
fiofitsMe;  a  di^gnst  bss  been  eactte^  the  efiect  of  whidi  has  proved  ^ 
bar  to  an  finnre  nsefUness."    P.  8^« 

From  die  practice  of  Christ  it  may  aiso  he  inferred,  that 
as  Reasons  and  methods  are  to  be  obserred  in  reproof,  so  the 
soligect  of  it  is  to  be  considered.  When  some  of  die  Pharisees 
were  oHended,  Jesud  answered,  **  Let  them  alone; "  and  when 
the  Jews  spake  against  Paul  and  Barnabas,  contradicting  and 
blaspheming,  **  they  shook  off  the  dost  of  Aeir  fbet  against 
them,  and  departed."  We  l^am,  too,  that  when  ordinary  means 
worid  taflke  to  exfoieate  os  from  daiq^,  it  is  a  temptiAgof 
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€bd'  lb  aloC  aa  if  lie  pkemmed  «poB  witfievismB  pgdicalkmj 
Our  Lord  on  diese  oocaaionfi  only  ezerCe4  his  divine  power  foe 
letfrpreaenration.  » 

r  iMftly,  on  the  much  eootioTerted  subjed  of  intercourse  with 
die  worid,  the  chapter  doses  i  and  the  practical  coaclnsio* 
whidi  Mt*  Sumner  draws  is  this;  that 

*'.0n  tHe  one  hand  no  coimteiisace  is  aflbrded  by  our  Simoar^itf 
exsntjAei  fbr  sepsrating  ChristiaiiB  from  the  great  body  of  mankind,  as 
an  iriBuhted  sect.  The  prayer  of  our  Lord  for  his  loUowerB  wasy  that 
Acy  rihottld  be  ffled  witti  graee  towidistand  Snmrtadon,  not.tlut'they 
a^houkf  be  abstracted  from  a  slate  of  triaL  '  I  pray  not  thas  thou 
thnnhtoat  take  them  out  of  the  world,  but  that  thou  AhonMest  keep 
then  <  from  the  eril«'  On  the  other  hand,  they  are  as  deai^  waifeied 
that  ^y  ^-must  come  out  of  the  worUt  and  not  be  conibvmed  to  it ;  * 
that  *  the  fiieadsfaip  of  the  world  is  enmity  with  God ;'  and  that  'what 
is  born,  of  God  overoometh  the  world.'  With  these  texts  before  faiin» 
he  would  be  presumptuous  who  entered  into  the  scenes  of  mixed  life, 
as  into  a  friendly  country,  where  every  thing  was  to  be  enjoyed  with* 
out  restraint  or  caution.    P.  588. 


And  this  conclusion,  indefinite  though  it  nsay- appear^  b  , 
hsips  all  tlie  nde  that  can  be  given  for  ^feaera/ guidance ;  amcey 
in  a  state  of  probi^n,  the  endless  Tanety  of  ^pootiotts,  tenSf- 
persi  statioriiSy  and  circuinstances»  requires  an  emial  ^aniBty  ha 
tibat  iadividuBl  applfauUaon  of  the  broad  principles  of  CmsiB* 
tianity,  which  fonnatko-aubject  of  our  trials  and  gives  room  fafe 
Uie  exensise  of  such  chari^i  sdf-^eiual,  modenSkn,  and  cam* 
tentednessy  as  are  the  genuine  fruits  of  a  Chrirtian  spirit 

The  Nmth  Chapter  considers  'Ube  mdimdudl  applieaiiom  ^ 
QirUi's  preaehmg^'^  as  distinguished  from  the  ^neral  character 
of  the  precepts  otuie  Jewish  Taw,  and  the  description  of  abstract 
virtue  And  vice  in  the  heathen  moralists.  When  Christ  appear* 
ed,  he  apportioned  his  specifications  of  duty  to  the  errors  of 
his  hearers.  ''He  always  had  in  view  tht  posture-of  mind  of 
die  petsona  whom  he  addressed."  Before  the  Pharisees  lie 
preached  against  h3rpocri8y ;  to  the  Sadduce^  he  pi^oved  Ae 
Resurrection  of  the  aead ;  the  Herodians  he  eigoined  to  pnj 
tribute  to  Ccesar ;  upon  the  Jews  he  pressed  extended  benevo- 
leiice;  with  the  Samaritan  he  defhnded  the  Jewiah  ct^eed;.  the 
SMbes.he  censured'  for  pride  aild  ostentatictft :  in  thc;  same  maiii* 
n^r  did  he  apply  to  the  ccmaciences  of  indjviduids*  And,  how-* 
evtir  snudl  may  Ue  the  increase  irom  the  seed  sown>  it  is  cleady 
the  doty  of  a  christian  nunister  to  follow  up,  as  far  as  practica- 
ble, his  public  teaching  with  private,  individual  application.       ; 

The  concluding  CImpter  is  ''  oa  iheeffecU  of  Christ s  mytta- 
ivjr*"    Though  our  Lord  r^ressed  the  idle  curiosity  which 
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womplcd  the  enquii^,  ^  Are  tfiere  few  Aat  be  lonred  V*  he 
M6  yet  tauffht  that  his  Sertlier's  flock  10  a  little  one;  imd  the 
parable  of  me  sower  exphins  why  three-fourths  of  the  seed 
Mnwn  are  lost,  though  he  that  soweth  be  the  Son  of  Man.  it 
was  good  croMuid  akme  whieh  brought  forth  iitdt»  and  in  an 
bonest  and  good  heart  only  are  the  fruits  of  die  Spfarit  brondbt 
to  perfection.    This  honest  and  good  heart  Mr.  ounusw  thus 


^  It  is  humble,  because  it  feels  how  far  its  goodness  is  from  extend* 
in^  unto  Ood,  .and  how  much  there  is  that  belongs  to  the  unprofitable 
aerraat,  even  in  its  best  serrices.  It  is  submissime,  because  he  thett  is 
of  God  heaieth  God's  words,  and  receives  them  with  implioit  fidtfa,  and 
ikM  acquiesoence.  It  glories  not  in  its  attainnients,  or  in  its  fl|a»- 
paogvess ;  beesuse  it  is  written,  that  it  is  God  that  maketh  it  t# 
from  another's;  and  that  He  resislsth  the  prbud,  bat  giiwtb 
vaodie  humUeV'    P.  411. 

But  this  ground-'trork  of  the  Clnristian's  character  is  not  snflfi- 
dent  without  the  fostering  care  of  Hira  who  is  not  only  the 
Author  but  the  Finisher  of  our  faidiw  By  his  aid  steady  and 
consistent  aflections  will-be  generated,  and  the  Chriirtaiin  prikudple 
w9l  be  gradually  developed  in  all  its  peculiar  graees,  piugiw 
sire,  habitual,  abldinc'— very  d]fibr«it  from  that  sudden  iSame, 
Ae  iiereeness  of  idiich,  like  a  fire  among  th<nms,  is  sooneKtiifr- 
gvslied.  The  simplidty  of  hfcnguage  in  which  our  Lotd'a  mih 
nialiT  is  narrated,  is  aooountedfov  in  tlie  nature  of  lusIalKnna» 
wiwxi  were  more  addressed  to  die  senses  than  to  tibr  wnder- 
standing  of  the  people ;  it-  was  rather  what  he  did  than- what 
he  said,  tksil  inffuenoed  his  hearers.  When  the  preaching  of 
die  Apoalles,  cm  the  other  hand,  is  desetibed^  emry  taiiety  of 
I  ■|innsion  is  used,  shewing  that  the  tnne  was  oomewhen  every 
focul^  of  the  mind  was  to  be  enlisted^in  the  service  of  Christ.. 
Bwt  frae  triunii^  of  Christianity  is  not  to  be  estimated  by  its 
imnediate  eifects.  We  must  take  a  wider  range,  and  view  the 
sBent  progress  of  its  doctrines,  gradually  effecting  a  diange  in 
iSat  world,  "  froma  state  of  great  corruption  to  a  state  of  much 
uwparative  good/* 

let.  From  the  partial  effiscts  of  Christ's  nmiistr;f,  we  ean 
draw  nouiferenoettnfiivourable  to  the-  truth  of  his  nttsskm;  on 
the^oBtrary,  the  foct  b  a  foUUment  of  his  own  predictions* 
and  is  dMfefore  a  strong  additional  confirmation  of  tte' truth. 

4riL  The  example  of  Christ's  ministiy  aBEbrds  the  truest  en- 
couragcmcnt  for  those  who  wateh  -over  the  souk  of  othecs  when 
the  seed  js  apparently  ''  cast  upon  the  waters."  Tim  wisdom 
(yfGod  is  pleased  to  appoint  various  de|pnaes  of  suecess  and  dif- 
ficulty to  tM  different  workers  b  his  vmeyard:  the  effect  not 


helng  always  in  meaaure  ptopogtiotfed  ta  die  laboar  b— towed. 
The  blessing  of  God  may  perhaps  be  withheld  for  a  time,  that 
jsneeess  may  be  aeen  and  acknowledged  to  be  his  gift :  and  the 
flame  apparent  means  are  £ur  from  unift>rinly  oai^i^g  th^  aaivie 
nsnks.  But  the  eacample  of  our  liord  V  ministryt  ^nd  that  also 
of  Si.  Paul,  lead  to  the  expectalioa  of  ''  ebbs  and  flows*'  in 
nuniflifinal  usefnlness*  la  the  £pistles»  and  in  that  especially 
to  the  Galatiansi  are  striking  passages  to  this  effect. 
-  3d.  The  souroes  of  influence  jnranted  to  the  clergy  may.. be 
.traced  in  our  Lord's  ministry.  Chrisrian  ministers  are  the  ajp- 
peinted  aoenta  of  God*s  spiritual  blessings  to  meUf  the  dis^ 
liensenrof  his  word  and,  sacramf  ntst  oonstiftited'^iewai^ofhii 

mjf  Amm  lives;  and  their  moral  weight  in  aocaqty  wiU  avke 
Ipmthrfroita  the  hoiineas  of  their  oharaeter.  It  was  ilha  aaae- 
tity  of  our  Lord's  character,  in  ecmtraat  wUli  die  hypocriay  of 
llie  ecrSietoi  wfaieh  enM4^  Urn  tn  speak  with  authority.  St. 
Riuli  when  brmtght  before  suooessive  tribunals,  bad  up  .n^Mre 
nieiMta  ehlirge  amiist  bim  th(m  b^^  of  a^aact,  of 

ibtt:  Maiawiatio.  In  wwnringy  bevwever,  against  ^the  danger  of 
•MtaohiMr  too  BHioh  imnartanoe  to  seenndary  causea*  Mr»  Sunuier 
W^dally  directs  atlentipa  tp  a  peint^  whicot  thovgb  iiddresaed 
toitli0id«rgy  aa«  bodvy  saay  be  regarded  as  w^ii^y  the  notice 
4rf  thmr  iocks-t-the  iu  effects  of  .an,evclusive  attacbment  to  the 
jpeasitt  of  the  epiritwal  geidc  Jniineneo  is  a>  <?rienti  is  a  means^ 
•but  amanot  bepeimitted  to  draw  the  aflfoctioip  from  liiin  i^^o 
Mesrthe.blessing  on  the  labours  of  the  ioitauinei^  Theaqgu* 
Ming  principle  jn /this  and  afl  pther  nartiwlars»  i^  plaiply  de- 
dared  by  the.diyine Preset  oCiour  <4urch: /^  Lei  jfour  UMAi  $q 

^^ikm  b^fbtmnm^  ikmt  4k^  im^ys^  yoHr  g0o4  990$:i» 
ffcnrFoAer  whUh  i$  fa  hwoetC' 

In  so  brief  an  abstxnct  of  thia  work»  as  w^.  hav§  been,  ^qm- 
ladled  to  givci  it  has  .been  neceasary  to  ^pass  ov^  ni|ioli:tb«t 
cidier  in  itself,  or  in  its  form  of  expression,  i^  highly  k4wp9tfMg: 
indeed^  soucely  a  page  could  be  omitted  wiu^out  jHpae.  loas. 
Mr.  Sumner  would  not  consider  it  a  recopunendadoii  of  his 
ibookt-if  we  sjpoke  of  it  as  ^sontajning  any  novelty  in  religion  ^  but 
we  may  sifely  say  that  kehas  plac^in  a  prominent  ligi^  jBome 
£ratnres  in  oar.  Sarionr'a  chaaacteri  which  arc^  not  ^epnmodly 
viewed  with  the  attentien  ^they  deserve;  and  ha  h^  Mndeaed 
Aa  study  of  the  divine  JSkeniplar  not  only  en^p^ing,  bitfauriily 
qpnaetkaal  tor  general  read^fa,  who  x^an  hardly  fad  to  dmv  from 
dria  instaactive  vohma,  impraving  lessons  and  salutaqr.  rules  for 
the  gmdanoe  of  their  (Own  aanduct. 
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-  -  t  i  . 

That  portion  of  vdiffions  duty  which  ^otmiM  iti  detoliofiid  ex- 
erctseSy  whether  in  the  congregation,  in  the  domestic  cii^e,  or 
in  die  ptivttcy  of  the  closet/  is,  it  has  beeh  well  said,  '<  A- light 
unto  tiie  soul,**  '*  *X20fre^  ▼9»  tf^Ai^uan  (p^vf  l^ioir,  ^o^m  ^I^coc^  ^P^ 
'Otvx^t**  ft  is  a  gromid*work  and  prepai^ation^;  a  [motive  titnA 
security,  for  that  practical  holiness  which  is  not  oompftsed  in 
llie  mere  profession  of  piety,  but  influences  and  adorns  the  sin- 
cere Cbrislian  when  he  goes  fordi  to  his  dtSh  eottun^^ce  wMi 
the  world.    There  can  be-no  true  love  of 'God  vHdioitt  a  deshfe 
to  approach  hfan  ill  prayer  and  pridse;  there  can  be  no  fixed 
principle  of  obedience  to  <ttvine  commands  without  that  love  of 
<3od  which  naturally  manifests  itself  in  acts  of  pure  devotion. 
How  necessary,  then,  to  the  true  happiness  of  every  maas  dther 
as  an  integral  part  of  society,  or  as  a  mend^  of  a  hdusekold,  or 
as  an  uBComiected  individual,  is  the  haMt^  holding  oommmilni 
with  his  Maker  and  Rikleemer  t    It  was  the  hipifaest  ]|^rfvft»|ie 
wliidi  our  first  parents  possessed  before  thekr  disobedienoe,  to 
be  allowed  an  intercourse  with  heaven;  and  it  w^  th^'  fifst 
tiAen  of  the  sense  of  their  apdstacy  (luit  tliAy  shrunk  firom  thenr 
accustomed  converse,  that  **  they  hid  diemselves  fifom  the  pre«> 
senee  of  the  Lord  God."    It  is  ^tiB  one  of  (te  greateit'Meto- 
ings  proeored  by  the  conuftig  of  '*  the  promised  seed"  to  fliHfen 
man,  that  he  has  access  to  the  Father;  and  it  is  now,  no  less 
than  in  the  day  of  Adam*s  trial,  a  test  (if  conscience^  a  sure  t^- 
terion  of  the  state  of  the  soul  towards  God ;  tliat  a  mim  is  in« 
dined  or  disinclined  to  present  himself  before  the  throne  of  his 
omniscient  Judge. 

**  Between  the  throne  of  God  in  Heaven,  and  his  Churdi  u]poWSarth 
here  nulitant,  if  it  be  so  that  angels  have  their  continual  intcrcotirse, 
where  shall  we  find  die  same  more  verified  than  in  those  two  ghostly 
exerases,  the  one  doctrine  and  the  dth^  prayer  ?  For,  wluit  is  the  lis* 
sembKng  of  the  Ghareh  to  leam  hilt  the  receiving  of  aiig^  des^eeftded 
fiini  above?  What  to  pray,  but  the  ssnlUiig  of  angebupi^^  His 
hcanwiy  iaqpratioiis>  and  our  holy  desiiesai^at  so  mm^^isngels  of 
Brtereoiiise  uid  eontnnaee  bettrson  Goiand  ust'' 

So  says  the  mdicious  Hooker. 

Bmrdy  thenif  a€hr»tianmmist^  would  h4¥e  his  flock  regard 
his  admonition,  when  he  exhorts  them  to^fidfil  thefa:  social  duties, 
and  to  abstain  from  sin  in  all  its  degrees  and  forms,  he  would  do 
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well  to  begin  by  teaching  them,  that  without  the  aaairtiwg  grace 
which  is  cmly  to  be  obtained  by  diligent  prayer,  they  cannot  ex- 
pect to  profit  by  his  advice :  that  it  is,  therefore,  not  less  a 
natter  of  interest  than  of  obligation,  that  they  diould  aTail 
theofueWes  of  the  appointed  means  to  draw  down  the  divine 
blessing  cm  their  own  good  resolutions  of  amendment,  and  on  his 
^^eavoiin  to  direct  then  in  "  the  way  which  leadeth  to  everiast- 

a\$  exIxMalioQMi  to  attendance  on  public  worship^  can,  faow^ 
0ver,  be  applicable  to  only  a  small  part  of  his  parishioners^  £or 
fthose  persons  who  are  usually  present  at  their  Church  need 
^them  notj  and  those  who  are  always  absent  cannot  benefit  by 
jthwm;  it  is  aoeidental  or  iirc^gular  comers  only  who  may  thus  be 
Incought  to  a  sense  of  the  necessity  of  more  OHistant  conformity 
to  the  kw  of  Qod,  and  of  the  state.  But.  there  is  scarce^  an 
individual  who  ever  enters  the  walls  of  a  place  of  worship  io 
whom  the  advantages  and  delights  of  private  and  fiunily  devo- 
tion will  not  form  an  edifying  theme ;  and  there  are  always  very 
navy  in  every  congregation  who  need  the  moat  earnest  aotickar 
4ions,  tiae  most  cogent  aiguments,  and  even  the  most  severe  re- 
proofs to  induce  them  to  perform  a  duty  which  they  have  been 
accustomed,  firoon  various  insufficient  reasons,  to  neglect, — of 
i4ie  true  nature  of  which  they  have,  perhaps,  but  a  very  imper<- 
f^  noticm. 

'.  We  cunnot  but  feel  oonAdent  thai  the  truth  of  the  aboy^  ob- 
servatiom  will  derive  much  confirmation  from  the  ewmple  which 
we  are.  enabled.^  adduce,  pf  one  of  the  most  active  and  judi- 
cipna  jnrtsA  jBTJ^sAi  ^  wh<m  the  Church  has  in  the  present  day 
just  cause  to  bpast. 

The  "  Manual  of  Family  Prayors,*'  which  is  the  sulyect  of 
this  article^  was  **  compiled  at  the  request  of  several  of  the  in- 
habijUnts  ii  St.  Botolph's,  Bishopsgate,  made  to  their  B^otpr 
in  conseouence  of  a  discourse  in  wnich**  he  *\\i9A  enforced  the 
duty  of  tamily  worship/'  As  the  Sermon  here  alluded  to  may 
be  considered  an  introduction  to  the  Manual  (to  which  the  ini« 
tials  only  of  the  signature  of  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Chester  are 
subscribed)  Tjre  shdl  piefiu^e  our  remarks  ujpon  the  latter  by 
briefly  tracing  the  linc^  of  argpiment  pursued  m  the  former* 
.  Hi9  Lordship  (then  Archdeacon  of,  Colchester)  t^Jc^  for  his 
text  the  passage  Matt,  xviii.  JK>.  <'  Where  two  or  three  are.  n- 
thered  together  in  my  name  th^se  am  I  in  the  midst  of  them.    . 

The  siu>ject  is  thus  treated :  The  words  of  our  Saviour  refer 
to  common  worship,  contain  41  pledge  of  its  eiBcacy,  and  imply 
the  important  doctrine  of  the  ubiquity  of  Christ,  at  all  times,  ii} 
every  assembly  of  Christian  worshippers.     It  is,  however,  a 
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oafliditMi  on  which  th^  prayers  of  such  an.  assembly  wiQ  be  an- 
swered, that  they  shall  agree  'Mouching  any  thing  that  they 
sIiaU  ask ;"  and  hence  the  ciHiclusion  may  be  drawn^  that  it  is  to 
<stnmmon  prayer,  and  not  to  unpremeditated  effusions,  in  which 
tbere  can  be  no  agreement,  that  the  promise  of  a  favourable 
bearing  is  conceded. 

The  most  obvious  application  of  this  promise  is  to  congrega- 
tions assembled  for  the  purpose  of  public  worship.  And  here 
the  pious  Christian  recognizes  the  Redeemer's  presence  in  its 
effiects,  in  the  shedding  id>road  of  the  graces  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
in  the  hearts  of  the  sincere  worshippers,  although  there  be  no 
visible  Shecinah  to  denote  it.  But  the  promise  is  not  limited  to 
times,  or  seasons,  or  numbers :  it  exists  in  all  its  elBcacy  where- 
erer  two  or  threeare  gathered  together  in  the  name,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  directions  of  Jesus  Christ.  It  holds  out  the  greatest 
cBOOumgement  to  the  exercise  of  common  prayer  under  the  pfi- 
irmte  rooi,  as  well  as  in  the  house  of  God ;  and  this  encourage- 
TO/tni  creates  an  obligation  on  all  Christians  to  embrace  every 
oocasion  of  proving  themselves,  by  a  ready  acceptance  of  the 
pvoffisred  blessing,  the  true  and  obedient  disciples  of  their 
Ixnrd* 

Common  prayer  may  either  be  performed  by  a  minister  duly 
appointed  to  the  office,  or  by  the  head  of  each  family  and 
household. 

^  Every  man,**  says  the  Bishop,  "  ought  to  consider  himself  as  a 
member  of  that  Church  in  whose  bosom  he  has  been  l)roiight  tip, 
and  also  as  the  miniver  and  steward  of  ^  Church  in  his  own  house. 
And  it  is  his  own  ftult,  and  let  me  add,  his  folly,  if  the  Church  in  his 
house  be  not  a  lively  anid  genuine  part  of  that  brandi  of  Christ's  holy 
Cadiolie  Church  to  which  lie  himself  belongs."  P.  U. 

If  the  head  of  a  family  be  in  many  temporal  matters  respon- 
sible for  the  members  of  it,  much  more  is  he  so  in  spiritual  con- 
cerns. He  is  bound  to  take  charge  of  the  religious  progress  of 
A«se  who  are  placed  under  his  controul,  and  he  is  deeply 
guiitjr,  if  by  his  wilfiil  neglect,  one  soul  entrusted  to  his  care 
shoiud  perish. 

With  regard  to  the  necessity  of  religioiis  education  for  chil- 
dren, there  can  be  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any  one  who  himself 
can  appreciate  the  value  of  religion ;  and  no  part  of  education 
is  more  important  than  the  establishment  of  devotional  habits. 
Moreover,  it  is  the  acknowledged  duty  of  a  Christian  to  embrace 
every  fit  opportunity  for  promoting  the  spiritual  interests  of  his 
bretnren  of  the  household  of  >  ikith ;  and  he  possesses  greatei^ 
advantages  in  the  prosecution  of  this  holy  work  within  the 
sphere  of  his  domestic  influence,  than  he  ean  obtain  without  it. 

VOL.  I.  NO.  I.  G 
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**  It  is  in  hk  power»  and  theitfoie  it  niMt  be  Ua  duty,  hk  tiorad, 
solemn  duty  to  set  his  household  forward  in  the  way  to  heaven.  Eveiy 
Christian  ought  to  he  the  head  and  guide  of  the  Church  in  his  <mn 
house ;  to  instruct,  admonishi  and  encourage  all  its  inmiites  to  the  lealoiia 
peribnnance  of  the  common  work  which  they  have  to  do  for  him  who  is 
the  Lord  and  Master  of  them  aD«  0  what  a  hlessed  thing  would  it  be 
for  this  Christian  country  if  this  principle  were  acted  up  to,  and  every 
fiunily  were  made  a  seminary  of  reli^pous  principles  and  habits !"  P.  16. 

Religious  habits  must  be  farmed  in  private  in  order  to  pre- 
pare the  mind  for  any  beneficial  effect  ot  public  teaching ;  and 
the  powerful  influetice  of  example  must  be  brought  in  aid  of  nu- 
nisterial  labours :  both  these  advantages  are  in  aoroe  measure 
secured  to  those  who  most  rec|uire  them,  especially  domestic 
aervanta — ^by  the  regular  exercise  of  family  devotimi.  ^ 

Family  teligioii  is  necessary  to  ke^p  alive  a  spirit  of.  true 
piety,  to  excite  a  love  of  religious  knowledge,  and  to  confiraa 
religioua  principles  in  the  several  members  of  a  household: 
without  it  no  fondly  is  what  it  ought  to  bci 

To  all  who  are  much  engaged  in  necessary  business,  or  oe^ 
cupied  in  any  sort  of  secular  concerns,  the  eflfects  of  fomily 
prayer  are  most  salutary. 

"  Surriy  there  cannot  be  a  rbore  rational  or  jpromisinir  eommeiice- 
ment  of  our  daily  occupations,  as  members  of  a  Ohristian  family,  than  a 
common  oAring  of  prayer  and  praise  to  God.  •  /. .  .How  improving, 
when  the  business  of  the  day  is  ov^i  again  tb  assemble  in  the  pfescAice 
of  the  Lord ;  to  render  htm  an  account  of  our  proceedings ;  to  acknow- 
ledge our  own  defects  and  his  exceeding  mercies ;  to  be  assisted  by  the 
woni  of  divine  truth,  in  banishing  from  our  minds  the  cares  and  vanitieB 
which  had  too  powerful  a  hold  upon  them  durmg  the  day ;  and  so  to  be 
prepared  and  purified  for  the  more  secfret  and  particular  devotiona  of 
the  chamber."    P.  19. 

Though  most  people  are  wilBiig  to  acknowledge  the  expedi- 
ency of  this  religious  exercise,  many  neglect  it  without  any  a»-> 
sif^nable  reason,  and  some  for  reasons  which  are  wholly  inad- 
missible. Ouffht  not  then  the  encouragement  to  fomily  myeF 
held  out  to  us  by  our  blessed  Lord  to  be  regarded  by  all  with  the 
attention  it  desarves  7  "  The  spirit  of  supplication  ensures  the 
presence  of  the  Lord  Jesus  himself;  and  wnere  he  is,  there  viU 
oe  wisdom,  holinessi  and  peaoe.^*  At  any  rate  the  head  of  a 
family  will  have  no  cause  to  reiNroach  himself  if  he  fulfil  this 
duty ;  even  though  the  effects  of  the  p^ormance  do  not  answer 
his  iHshes  or  expectations.  A  Christian  Is  to  remember  that  he 
does  not  stand  luone  in  the  world,  but  is  boulid  to  assist  othera 
in  their  spiritual  course ;  that  by  sanctifying,  durough  the  meena 
of  daily  prayar,  one  fiunily  alone,  a  Valwde  oontributaon  ia 


mmiit  to  the  stoek  of  Aaftfenal  iknproremettt ;  and  nbove  all>  that 
it  will  be  a  source  of  unspeakable  joy  at  the  day  of  gene^  ac* 
count,  that  of  those  eommitted  to  ms  charge  none  biWj  through 
his  caielesBness,  been  lost. 

HaTiqg  thus  in  a  Teiy  nlain  and  perspicuous  manner  laid 
down  the  principles  on  whicn  the  obligation  of  family  prayer  is 
founded^  the  B^ector  of  Bishcmnate  perfonns  his  promise  of 
assisting  hb  parishioners  to  fulfil  ue  oUigation^  by  putting  fiortb 
**  a  Manual*'  adapted  to  their  use.  We  have  afready  Mooted 
so  much  space  to  the  preliminary  sermon,  on  account  both  of  it« 
intrinsic  merit  and  of  the  hnportance  of  its  subject,  that  we  have 
not  much  to  spare  for  the  Manual  itself.  N  or,  indeed,  is  it 
possible  to  add  any  thing  to  the  weight  of  authority  which 
the  name  of  its  author  gives  it.  We  need  only  say,  that  it 
contains  a  prayer  for  erery  mominff  and  erening  in  the  weel^ 
together  with  a  certain  number  of  oocasional  prayers,  and  at 
the  end  some  short  devotional  forms  to  be  used  wiui  any  of  the 
preceding.  The  few  followipg  paragraphs  taken  from  the  first 
prayer  in  the  book,  that  for  Sunday  Morning,  will  be  a  sufficient 
specimen  of  the  style  in  which  the  whole  is  composed* 

"  Almighty  sad  mostmercifiil  God,  tbs  cicator  and  pmenrsr  of  sU 
mankind,  who  hast  brought  lis  safely  to  the  Wginnin^  of  this  dayi  gii« 
us  grace,  we  beseech  thee,  that  we  may  now  offer  with  one  accord  our 
common  supplications  unto  thee  ;  and  in  compassion  to  out  ignotanoe 
teach  us  how  to  pray. 

**  We  acknowledge  our  transgressions,  ffracious  Lord,  and  oar  sin  is 
ever  before  us ;  make  the  remembrance  of  it  more  grievous  to  ns  than 
it  is ;  and  have  mercy  upon  us,  most  mercifid  Father,  Snt  thy  Son  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  sake. 

**  Makeus  to  be  a  household  fearing  thee.  Endue  us  with  thegraos 
of  thy  Holy  l^rit,  that  we  may  amend  our  lives  acoordrog  to  thy  holy 
word,  and  do  every  thing  that  is  pleasing  in  Ay  si^t :  and  as  our  blessed 
Ssfiour,  who  died  for  our  sins,  did,  ss  on  tins  &y,  rise  again  from  the 


dead,  so  may  we  be  raised  by  thy  power  to  newness  of  li«^,  and  daOy 
advance  in  all  virtue  and  godliness. ' 

Anmnflst  the  Manuals  of  Devotion,  which  are  extant,  there  is 
a  great  diversity  of  style ;  and  yet  it  seldom  occurs  that  any  one 
is  spoken  of  as  generally  satisfactory.  The  forms  of  Bishops 
Gibson,  Kenn,  and  Wilson,  the  several  anonymous  comnilations 
which  have  successively  appeared,  and  tlie  works  oi  Jenks^ 
Bean,  Coleridge,  and  other  pious  men,  have  all  perhaps  their 
respective  ments,  and  yet  notning  is  more  diflScuIt  dmo  to  point 
out  any  one  amoDuz  them  as  vnexcfffiitmable  for  the  use  of  a 
private  family.    Ime  reason  of  this  is  doubtless  4o  be  seui^tia 
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the  various  tnodificAtioiw  of  feeKng  which  exist  cm  the  aubjeet 
of  private  addresses  to  the  Throne  of  Graee. 

Unanimity  with  regard  to  the  superiority  of  **  the  Manual" 
which  is  now  added  to  the  list,  is  hardly  to  be  expected  from 
the  public  at  large,  but  to  the  parishioners  of  Bishop^ajte  it 
win  assuredly  be  an  acceptable  offering,  for  they  well  know  the 
sincerity  of  the  author's  pastoral  feeUngs  towards  tham,  and 
are  accustomed  to  regard  his  Lordship's  ubours  in  their  service 
with  such  respect  and  confidence  as  can  only  spring  from  die 
conviction  of  their  beneficial  influence. 

Our  own  opinion  on  the  subject  of  Forms  of  devotion, 
bein^,  as  we  arc  persuaded,  very  generally  held  by  other 
members  of  our  Church,  we  cannot  lielp  quoting  a  passage 
from  the  Address  which  is  prefixed  to  the  Sermon  above 
mentioned,  the  first  part  of  which  exactly  coincides  widi  our 
sentiments,  and  greatly  corroborates  them. 

"  In  my  opinion,"  says  the  Bishop,  •*  a  selection  of  prayers  from  the 
Liturgy  of  our  Church  is  generally  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  family 
devotion.  But  as  many  persons  think  it  advisable  to  reserve  that  form 
of  prayer  for  the  public  service  of  the  Lord's  Day,  and  to  diversify  the 
expression  of  their  daily  wants,  it  is  my  intention,  in  compliance  with  a 
wish  which  many  of  you  have  expressed,  to  pot  forth  a  manual  of 
weekly  devotions  for  a  fiunily." 

We  could  almost  have  wished  that  the  Bishop  had  followed 
the  bent  of  his  own  sound  judgment,  rather  than  the  sugges- 
tions of  his  parishioners.  A  selection  from  the  Book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer,  made  and  arranged  by  his  Lordship's  hand  would 
have  been  extremelv  valuable;  and  the  objections  to  such  a 
compilation  seem  to  have  little  weiffht.  The  service  of  oar  Li* 
tnrffy  is  expressly  intended  for  a  daily  service ;  the  use  of  it, 
entirely  or  in  part,  on  every  day  in  the  week,  could  not,  there- 
fore, be  contrary  to  the  design  with  which  it  Was  originally 
framed.  The  oidy  objection  which  might  be  plausibly  urged, 
namely,  that  by  constant  repetition  it  might  lose  its  efficacy, 
were  easily  obviated  by  adapting  distinct  portions  to  the  wcnr- 
ship  of  each  day.  If  variety  be  requisite,  the  Collects,  Ofiices, 
ana  Psalms  furnish  an  abundant  supply  of  every  kind  of  peti- 
tion, thanksgiving,  and  praise.  No  more  of  such  an  objection 
would  lie  against  this  than  against  anv  other  hebdomadal  cycle 
of  devotion.  But  surely  a  good  selection  fri>m  the  Liturgy 
wouldstand  pre-eminently  free  from  all  exception,  for,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  venerable  grace  which  is  shed  around  it,  and 
which  makes  it  to  differ  as  much  from  all  recent  publications  as 
an  ancient  cathedral  differs  from  the  best  of  modem  churches,-- 
there  is  in  it  such  a  peculiar  tone  of  solemn  truth ;  of  sober  yet  fer- 
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¥ent  piety ;  of  pure,  comprehensive  charity ;  its  laogu^e  is  ao. 
appropriate  yet  so  universal ;  in  short,  there  is  such  a  charm  ta 
every  ear  and  every  heart  that  is  really  attuned,  to  the  s^pset 
concord  of  devotion^  that  there  vnut  be  less  fear  of  its  palling;d||i 
the  nund,  and  losing  its  command  of  the  attention^  th^.of  .My 
other  human  comnosition.  r 

Could  but  our  humble  representations  induce  the  Biirfiopof 
Chester  to  do  justice  to  his  own  opinion  in  this  respect,  and  -to 
the  next  edition  of  his  work  to  append  a  second  couraeof  Formt^ 
extracted  from  the  Book  of  Conunon  Prayer,  and  arranged,  aa 
they  easily  might  be,  either  for  fiuniiy  worship,  or  for  private 
devotion,  we  are  persuaded  that  a  mudi  wider  circulation  would 
be  ffiven  to  such  a  book  with  such  a  sanction,  than  to -any 
**  Manual"  now  extant,  and  that  his  Lordship's  pious. and  be- 
nevolent design  would. thus  be  materially  promoted. 

If,  according  to  Austin,  *^  he  that  prays  well,  cannot  but  live 
well,"  to  sup^  every  incitement  and  aid  to  prayer  in  every 
branch  and  method  of  devotion,  is  worthy  of  the  solicitude  of  a 
Christian  Bishop. 


A  NamUhe  qf  the  Conversion  and  Death  of  Count  Struensee^  formerlji 
Prime  Mmieter  of  Denmark.  By  Dr»  Atnnier.  Tranftaiedfrom 
the  Qermmn  in  1774,  by.  the  Rev,  Mr*  Wefidebom^  wUh  an  Iniro^ 
irodnetion  amd  Notes  by  Thomas  Kemkell,  B«D.  F.R.S.  Vtcar.  ^ 
KenstngUm^  and  Prebendary  of  South  Qrantham^  in  the  Church  of 
SaKsbury.    8vo.  1838pp.     Ss»    Rivingtons.    1824* 

To  contribute  our  endeavours  towards  extending,  as  v^iddy  as 
possible,  the  circulation  of  this  interesting  volume,  we  regard  as 
ainost  a  sacred  duty.  To  bestow  the  most  ample  consideration 
on  i^  contents,  is  but  a  tribute  of  respect  justly  due  to  the  me* 
mory  of  one  whose  judgment  and  talents,  no  less  than  his  bene- 
volence and  piety,  have  left  a  deeper  imnresMon  on  the  minds  of 
those  who  read  his  works,  and  on  the  nearts  of  those  who  ob- 
served his  life,  than  has  been  made  for  many  a  day.  Mr.  Rennell 
has  given  this  republication  to  the  public,  as  a  sort  of  testamen- 
tary oequest,  the  last  act  of  his  useiul  labours  in  their  service ; 
and  as  such  it  cannot  fail  to  be  received  with  affectionate  regard : 
but  he  likewise  says  of  it,  in  the  Introduction,  that "  whatever  its 
merits  may  be,  it  may  fairly  be  looked  upon  almost  in  the  liffht  of 
a  new  publicatton,"  and  that ''  he  feh  assured,  that  if  the  Uesa- 
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ibg  of  dit  Alm^^^  attended  its  pra^^ieaay  it  nuty  be  a  eeuroe  %9 
the  Chrittiiiii  world  of  real  and  practical  utiKty.** 

WHii  tbe  most  mcere  reTeieooe  Aerefiive  for  the  charaetcr 
if  IIm  editor,  and  die  noet  earaeat  desira  to  pnmotop  to  the  beet 
•foor  abSitieey  the  pious  object  he  had  in  view,  we  shall  tnce 
through  the  pages  of  the  ^  NarratiTe"  the  gradual  coarse  I9 
whidi  Imth  e^rentudly  gained  a  signal  daaniph  over  error,  the 
human  means  hj  which  Ae  fakssed  light  of  the  Gospel  wna 
bMMight  to  sluiie  upon  a  beni^ited  soal»  and  ihe  pros^psssifie 
diecisof  that  nnanswenble  anpeal  to  experience  whitih  atleMth 
efieited  from  a  pfaSosopliied  derotee.at  ttiediriiie  of  anAd  pka* 
sni!«9  the  inmortant  acKDowledgnMttt  Aat  theteis  ^  no  peace  nnto 
the  wicfced* 

The  afecthig  aecount  of  (his  lemaricable  ^Gonversion"  mi^ti 
Mr.  RenneU  thought,  be  henefidai  to  setenddifiereBtdasses  of 
readers;  to tfie professed  nnbeKerer,  inasmuch  as  he  may  be  led 
by  it  to  compare  his  state  of  nund  with  dmt  of  the  nnfiwtannfee 
Straeaaee,  aM  to  inquire  whether  his  seeptkssm  be  not  attribute 
able  to  the  same  cause,  and  liable  to  the  same  fatal  consequences  | 
to  the  young  man,  inasmuch  as  he  wiD  see  in  it  how  baseless  is 
the  fiibric  of  infidelity,  and  how  direcdy  aD  sceptical  notions  may 
be  traced  to  comipdon  of  die  hesrt  and  immorality  of  Vfe,  and 
how  single  acts  of  transgression  accumulate  into  conftrmed 
habits,  perrerting  the  judgment  and  degrading  die  character, 
Hu  refiige  is  soufffat  in  infidefity,  and  Christianity,  Ae  only  safc 
gtude,  !s  deserted  for  a  niofe  accommodhting  code  of  morals ;  to 
&e  student  in  theology,  inasmuch  as  he  may  learn  from  this 
record, '' how  he  may  best  convert  a  dvii^amnorV'  and  to  the 
nractical  nunister^  inasanidi  as  hemay  be  mstmcted  by  it^*  how 
ne  may  best  treat**  the  dyiqg  sinner  **  after  he  U  converted.** 
*'  To  those  who  may  eitner  from  duty  or  inclination  be  desiv- 
ans  of  preparing  the  soid  of  a  recently  oouTerted  mner  for 
hearen,  diis  book  will  jHrove  a  aiost  useful  and  practical  guide.*' 

In  the  greater  part  of  this  antieipati<Mi  of  good  effect, 
fimn  the  perusal  of  Munter*s  nanratnFe,  we  largdy  share^ 
and  if  we  venture  to  ezpress  any  thing  like  dissent  from  the 
opiifion  given  in  thb  last  clause,  we  do  it  with  the  deferenoe^ 
wfatdi  we  should  hare  felt  had  the  vnriter,  hapiHly,  been  at  hand 
to  correct  us;  and  with  the  rehiotance,  which  we  naturally  feel 
to  raise  the  snndlest  obiecdon  to  sentiments  deli¥ered  by  such  an 
indtvidttal  at  such  a  soleinn  hour.  We  confess,  however,  that  it 
appeuv  to  ns  a  matter  of  regret  that  the  editor  did  not  subjoBa 
some  few  eantmeary  notes  on  the  narity,  we  miffht  almost  say, 
theaingnlarity,  of  d^case,  and  on  the  great  c««  diat  is  requisite 
indniwiqg  gasctal  infcmnci^if  from  it.    It  is  an  instance  of  •con- 
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from  avowed  infiddtty,  and  eseess  of  profligacy ;  wiiaveaa 
tke  fiur  more  common  caaes  which  fall  under  the  notioe  of  the 

or  ovoD  of  the  spiritual  atteadant  ou  condea^tmd 
are  thoae  in  which  a  grierously  ainfal  coorae  of  ii£i 
has  been  the  result  of  a  total  ignorance  or  thoughtless  neglootof 
all  religious  pnnaiple*  A  soeptie  may  be  a  moral  man,  so  fas  as 
his  actions  alfect  societVi  but  he  does  not  stand  the  less  m  need 
of  eonveision,  though  that  comnerMum  be  of  a  very  different  nature 
fi«Mi  the  rq>entanoe  to  be  requwed  of  a  licentbos  man,  who 
watKf  profem  to  belidve,  and  at  least  does  not  deBy,the  doctrines 
ef  Chiistiamty.  Both  kinds  of  conversion  were  necessary  to 
Siruanstis,  bitf  we  do  not  thinks  tfaat,  for  genera&y  prai^ical 
purposes,  the  two  objectSi  and  their  respective  modes  of  tieati 
aant,  Imve  bemi  kqat  sufflciendy  distinct.  Still  less  do  they 
amoar  dearlT  <iiturrim^"*»*^  in  the  <*J^^iiM>  scene* 

With  this  persuasion  of  the  advantage  which  would  have  been 
derived  from  soam  additional  remarks  by  Air.  Rennell'saUe  pen, 
we  ahaH  efier  a  fisw  suagestions,  as  are  may  see  occasion,  which 
minr  aerf»  at  kttt  to  i«^^ 
dei4 


CouMt  fitruenaee  was  bom  of  pious  panents,  and  in  eaiiy  life 
was edncatad  with  religious  oaae;  but  as  he  grew  in  yea^s  he 
gave  loose  to  his  passions  and  appelitea,  nsigleeted  die  eyeirises 
offldigien,  and  became  a  prDfi^ased  infidel;  io  such  excess  did  he 
purane  his  erinmudindnlgen^es,  that  when  raised  to  a  hif^  pnV» 
Be  atalion  he  exerted  his  influence  to.  die  iniury  of  mligion,  and 
to  the  encouragement  of  vice  and  immevaoity:  at  laat  he  was 
slopped  in  his  oourse  of  ^^uilt ;  and  through  the  machinations  of 
his  enemies  imprisoned  on  a  charge  aiEeetingfais  life.  Wiien  he 
bad  been  six  weeks  in  coninement,  and  it  wasevident  to  goriam^ 
ment  what  Cite  awaited  him,  they  appointed  an  eminfiit  diviiw , 
Dr.  Mmiter,  to  attend  him,  in  hopes  to  effect  a  change  in  ids 
infidel  eojnions  before  he  should  be  called  outof  the  woihL 

Dr.  Hnnter'a  first  object  was  to  win  the  confidence  of  ihe 
Cownt,  who  viewed  widi  no  sentiments  of  pleasure  the  visita 
of  a  Christian  auaister.  This  was  attained  by  manifefting 
sympatiqr  and  compassion,  and  demapstsatrng  the  disintesaated- 
neas  of  hie  purpose  in  this  and  aM  apbaMpieitf  confeaosnoes. 
Having  thus  gamed  a  hearing,  Dr.  Muniber  oEoceeded  to  argue 
tnok  men  pnidential  ronsijiTations  the  wisdom  of  preparm^io 
■Met  widi  eeuifort  a  future  life,  should  these  be  only  a  pomdn-* 
Kfty  of  its  existence ;  its  non-existence  never  having  been  pnwed, 
and  dm  deduetions  of  reason  Ix^ng  in  &vx>ur  of  its  probability. 
A  sketch  of  Struensee*s  avstem  of  belief  dien  frilbws.  He  pro* 
fiMaed  to  believe  in  oneCrod  the  Cccator,  but  denied  his  aiqper^ 
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intemfinff  Providence.  Man  he  held  to  be  a  mere  machiae/ 
aiuinatea  at  first  by  God,  but  after  death  returning  to  a  state  «f 
complete  annihilation^  Mans  actions  he  accounted  moral onlgr 
so  far  aa  they  related  to  society,  every  thing  man  could  do  bein|p 
indifferent  in  itself  and  unobserved  by  God. 

In  the  second  conference  Dr.  Miinter  sets  himself  to  renmve 
the  taiae  notion  of  man  being  a  mere  madhiae,  and  as  religion 
was  whoUy  out  of  the  question  he  argued  for  the  existence  of  tbe 
soul  as  a  philosophical  hypothesis ;  but  without  much  effect^ 
though  the  Count  did  acknowledge  that  the  hypodiesis  wnsr 
better  founded  than  his.  Jerusalem's  Meditations,  a  German 
work,  was  left  with  him  to  read — ^in  a  note,  Pascal^  Thoughta 
are  aubstituted  for  it. 

At  his  third  visit  Dr.  Muster  had  the  happiness  to  find  tkat 
Jerusalem's  Meditations  had  paved  theway  ror  him,  and  Aat  be 
had  only  to  conquer  the  Count's  false  shame  of  acknowledging 
himself  in  error.  He  at  last  exclaimed,  "  I  hope  now  and  wish 
for  immortality."  This  was  indeed  an  important  step  which 
railed  him  at  once  to  a  new  view  of  things,  for  if  he  wulied  for 
immortality  he  must  wish  also  for  it  to  be  a  happy  state,  and  the 
felse  ease  ne  had  hitherto  enjoyed  upon  the  persuasion  of  there 
beii^p  no  foture  life  was  now  interrupted.  Dr.  Munter  entirely 
removed  it  by  the  suf^iestion,  how  ill  his  actions  wouU  stand  a 
scrutiny  even  upon  his  own  principles,  as  regarding  the  welfiure 
of  society.  The  Count  taking  refuge  in  God's  merer  and  hia 
own  repentance,  Dr.  Munter  points  out  that  suck  philosophical 
repentance  would  be  of  no  aviul»  He  could  not  sanction  tiopcs 
biult  upon  any  but  Christfan  repentance.  Struensee  then  starte 
two  objections  to  Christianity ;  its  partial  dif{usion  throi^  the 
world,  and  ita  partial  effects  upon  its  professors.  The  first 
Munter  answers  by  analogy  from  the  unequal  distribution  of  all 
the  Uessings  of  life ;  the  second  he  shews  to  arise  chiefly  fitom 
misapprehension  as  to  the  actual  effects  of  Chriatianity,  *-* 
which  it  is  designed  to  accomplish.  The  Count  being  now 
convinced  of  an  immortality,  and  also  in  some  degree  of  the  hkh 
rality  of  actions,  the  next  step  was  to  rectify  hb  error  as  to  the 
ground  on  which  they  are  good  or  bad,  to  shew  htm  that  it  was 
not  merely  their  consequences  in  society.  The  insufficiency  of 
such  a  criterion  is  demonstrated  by  the  impossibility  of  alwaya 
foreseeing  and  regulating  the  consequences  of  our  actions,  fircm 
the  limited  bounds  of  man's  understanding,  and  the  strenglii  of 
his  passions,  which  often  blind  him  to  the  truth.  The  will  of 
Goa  b  proved  to.  be  the  only  rule  by  which  the  morality  of 
actions  is  determined,  because  his  infinite  understanding  found 
lhei|i  to  be  good  or  bad  firom.  all  eternity,  Mrithout  oeganl  tor 
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nwiyvhooi  he  created  with  liberty  to  transgrebsbiB  nioral  hcsr^ 
The  next  point  to  be  ffained  was,  that  God  had  revealed  his 
will  reapecting  the  morali^  of  actions.    As  die  Bible  had  yet  no 
aulfaonty  with  Stniensee,  Munter  chose  rsither  to  draw  his  argu'^ 
ments  from  the  dictates  of  oonscienee,  Miswering  to  the  seVersil 
ofegeetiona  of  the  Count  diat  thismond  sense  might  be  a  prekH 
dice  arising  from  oustom^  experience,  or  education,  by  refetrihg 
him  to  the  fiict  of  its  bring  found  universally,  among  the  viN 
toeus  and  wicked,  in  children  prior  to  education,  aoid' in'  lJ^ 
various  tribes  of  savage,  nncitilized  nations.    This  point  being 
established,  that  the  notion  of  morafity  laid  deep  in*  our  nature, 
took  its  origin  from  God,  and  that  by  it  we  are  informed  of  His 
win  in  r^ard  to  good  or  bad  actions.  Dr.  Munter  drew  the  in-^ 
feienoe  for  Struensee,  that  if  he  would  qualify  himself  for  God's 
mercy  he  must  search  his  former  life  and  acknowledge  his  crimes; 
The  evident  grief  which  upon  this  appeared,  induced  his  spirit 
tual  gmde  to  inquire  if  his  tears  flowed  from  the  right  source, 
the  consciousness  of  having  offended  against  God  and  virtue: 
The  Count  after  considering  awhile  said  *^  it  is  extremely  diffi^ 
cok  to  come  to  any  certointy  on  this  point,"  and  afterwards/ 
**  I  fear  it  is  now  too  late  to  beg  for  God's  mercy,  perhaps  i  do» 
it  in  my  present  situation  out  of  necessity."    Dr.  Munter  reas- 
sured him  that  though  he  had  reason  to  reproach  himself  for 
bis  past  nefflect  of  God,  it  was  never  too  late  for  acceptance,  At 
sought  wim  sincerity.    The  Count  then    expresses    anxiety 
about  the  involuntary  recurrence  of  bis  doubts  as  a  hindrance  to 
the  eheerfulaess  and  confidence  with  which  a  Chvistiaii  [diould 
die,  aOudihg  to  inward  feeUncs  as  indisputable  signs  and  con«' 
sequences  of  being  pardoned  before  God.    Munter  combats 
the  necessity  of  such  inward  feelings,  and  descrilieB  the  ease  of 
mind  he  wished  the  Count  to  attain  as  '^a  tranquillity  of  soul 
which  arises  from  a  eonric^n  that  we  have  frdfilled  all  those 
conditions  which  Grod  has  laid  down  as  the  ddv  ones  for  our 
receiving  his   pardon."    Though    the  Count  had  now  been 
brought  some  way  out  of  his  past  infidelity,  he  could  not  yet 
be  ^uled  a  Christian.    He  had  read  Reimarus's  book  on  the 
prineipal  doctrines  of  Natural  Religion,  and  Dr.  Munter  now 
wanted  to  conduct  him  further  into  Christianity,  with  the  moral 
side  of  which  he  was  first  to  be  made  acquainted ;  with  its  pre* 
cepts,  and  the  excellency  of  Christ's  moral  character,  as  a  good 
and  divine  man,  and  one  that  deserved  great  credit.     From  some 
defect  in  the  Danish  translation  of  the  New  Testament,  and  for 
other  reasons  Munter  declined  putting  it  at  first  into  his  pupil's 
hand,  but  promised  to  bring  a  history  of  the  life  of  Christ  com« 
piled  and  expressed  in  the  modem  style.    He  left  hkn  to  read 
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GMleolV  LeotaTM  on  Montlttjr.  At  the  fifth  and  nth  visiti 
Mttater  pivpsed  upoo  the  Count  the  neceisity  of  examining  his 
IMMt  life*  the  €timB  of  which  he  mainly  ralened  to  tlwee  prin- 
dpel  soniee^  voInptnoutneM^  nmbitiony  and  ineoniideratnmis. 
8tniengee  admitted  that  big  oiJy  aimhad  ahray  been  to  pvoeore 
hjamelfph^mre*  Dr.  Munter  led  him  by  queatians  to  ooandev 
the  ooneeqnencee  of  his  guihy  caieer»  hooi  aa  a  pxtrata  and 
pttbUe  eharaeter.  To  all  each  charges  he  pleaded  guil^ ;  and 
tbDughiie  tfioiight  he  eovdd  say  aome  Amiga  in  hia  excoae,  yet 
upon  ihe  whole  "  he  wae  fiillof  lepcnfcanee." 

SmM  the  last  eonferenee  Struenaee  had  read  part  of  the 
Hbtory  of  Chriat,  whoae  monda  and  personal  eonduet  he  con- 
fip^aed  to  be  BO  exoeflent  that  it  waa  quite  improhable  he  ahoidd 
impoee  on  the  world  bv  fidae  miradea.  At  die  next  viait 
Munler  finmd  him  overwhelmed  with  ahame  and  imeaaineaa  for 
hi$  bad  £fe  and  wicked  principlea,  and  thought  it  a  farourable 
moment  to  give  him  a  letter  fiom  his  tender,  afflicted  narenta* 
He  waa  ao  much  moved  during  the  whole  conference  tnat  I>r« 
Munter  felt  aaaitied  hia  sepentance  waa  aincersy  aa  he  waa  a  man 
of  eoalMood  and  one  who  had  great  eonmand  over  hia  paariona, 
(over  hia  «aao^aont  muat  be  meant,  aa  hia  whole  Ufii  bore  witneas 
that  his  jmaaiona  were  not  under  much  controuL)  In  order  to 
bdbog  Ittm  acquainted  with  the  prooia  of  Cfaristiaidtyy  Weet'a 
Obsenrations  on  the  History  and  Resunectioii  of  Christ  were 
now  given  him. 

b  the  irigh  A  mterriew  waa  diaeuaaed  the  insufficiency  of  mere 
repentancet  reparation  of  damages,  or  reformation  oif  life,  to 
expiate  sine  before  God;  smce  even  an  earthly  judge  who 
ahoidd  pardon  eververiminid  upon  hia  serious  repentance,  wo«U 
be  deemed  unfit  for  his  offi^  After  provfa^  that  feich  in 
Chciat  ia  the  eady  way  to  reconciMatioa  with  God,  Munter 
tnnaed  hia  discourse  upon  die  evidences  of  £3irist*s  yesufrostion, 
and  8truensee<xmfessed  that  the  arguments  used  were  very  eon- 
vineing. 

At  nis  nevt  visit  Munter  recommended  Scripture,  poialang 
out  and  explaining  some  of  the  oerrespondencies  between  the 
PlephetB  and  tiie  Evangeliata,  shewing  at  die  same  time  the  ins* 
probability  of  intiposture,  from  the  diameter  hi  which  CSitiat 
appeased,  so  contradietory  to  the  prejudices  of  die  Jews;  and 
mMS  the  fulfilment  of  drcumataacea,  which  did  not  endeeiy 
depend  upon  hiamelf.  The  Scriptnve  paasages  whidi  4Mat  oif 
die  redemption  of  man  by  Christ,  were  next  brought  unAer 
camndefution;  and  Munter  endeavoured  to  provie,  that  the 
Christian  scheme  does  not  contradict  any  of  Ood's  attributes^ 
but  as  suitable  and  adapted  to  the  wants  of  man. .  TheCssnt 
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uimiUed  tfmt  he  had  no  hopes  but  fiom  Ibis  qtiarler  onfyt  ami 
that  he  was  desirous  to  become  convinced  of  a.  doobritte  so  mt^ 
portanl  lo  him.  Hecompkiiied  of  hb  oid  doubts  occasloiiaUy 
Ferunniigy  and  leaved  his  nepentaooe  mi^t  aot  be  sSnoem 
enoogh.  Lasdy»  he  wished  and  prayed  that  he  might  hare  a 
fifcb  wnsatioD  of  the  cqarfbits  or  sehgioii ;  to  this  lastpartieidar 
I^«  Abnler  fepiied  as  follows : 

**  I  %M  Vim  €rod  wsuld  grant  him  his  wishes,  snd  ibst  it  ffouM  Mow 
is  CQune,  the  more  he  becaune  oonvinoed  of  the  truth  of  the  ChristisB 
idjj^aii  mid  of  the  sincerity  of  die  alteration  in  his  sentiments,  jroar 
mmd  will  grow  easy,  and  you  will  find  the  eomfinrts  of  the  gospel.  But 
nererthelm,  you  mav  feel  anxiety  and  fear  towards  the  latter  end  of 
jour  Efe,  and  upon  the  way  to  die  8caffi>ld.  I  tell  you  this  beferefaandt 
kst  yoQ  may  think  religion  could  not  comfort  us  when  we  die.  Natural 
far  of  deadi,  the  terrifyii^  circumstances  yonr's  will  be  attended  with, 
aad  yovr  being  conscious  that  yon  by  your  crimes  brought  yourself  to 
k,  w9  not  be  altogether  removed.  But  by  the  assistance  of  rdi^on 
jcawiH  have  a  cahn  and  hopefid  prospect  into  etemity."  P.  70. 

Haw,  upon  what  ground  does  Muntor  venture  togive  this  ui^ 
qnafified  promise  ofmeatal  ease  and  comfort?  Upon  what  ffrDund 
11  he  authorised  to  assure  the  Count  of  thus  eigoyii^  the  fiiwessof 
diexidies  of  that  Gospel  which  he  had  not  only  Jic^cted^  thf ouj^ 
oicnaiich  carefuhMss  of  the  thhigb  of  the  wond^  but  bad  cml 
away  because  it  restrained  his  vicious  propensities  i  It  is  not  for 
man  to  limit  the  mercies  of  God ;  the  prodigal  son  was  weowed 
thou^  he  did  not  return  till  ^'  he  be;gan  to  be  in  wttot^'^ 
vh3at  there  is  life  there  is  hope  in  a  mond  bb  well  bb  a 
physieal  sense:  but  still  the  accqitaaoe  of  a  sinner's  lepei^anee 
is  for  eemoyed  from  the  question  of  his  4>eitainty  with  rejEand  to 
that  acoejitance.  In  any  case  it  is  an  awlul  inquky  mt  the 
djing  servant  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  how  for  his  deficiencies  may  he 
snpiited  to  psrdonable  infirmity,  and  how  for  they  nmy  appeisr 
in  judgment  against  him ;  a  sense  of  the  corruption  which  cfeav^es 
to  every  child  of  Adam,  is  permitted  occasionally  to  duress  the 
partii^  spirit  even  of  a  foithhil  soldier  of  Christy  as  knowing  hia 
unworthy,  defective  perfonnance  of  the  oonditions  of  the 
Quudan  covenant.  The  sting  of  death  is  sin  ^  and  though  ^hst 
sting  he  mercifoUy  drawn  out  by  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  for  all 
vho  fire  and  die  in  him,  are  we  therefore  to  conchide  that  all 
who  profoss  to  die  in  him,  though  thev  have  lived  without  hian^ 
are  in  the  same  case  as  the  watchful,  faithful  Christian,  who 
having  aown  good  seed  in  youth,  may  hope  to  leap  an  abundaai 
hari«st  in  age.  Mi^  not  the  quahfied  commendation  of  St» 
Thomas  ha  applied  to  such  dyiiig  converts,  **  becaiMie  thqu  hasfc 
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seen  thou  hast  beliered,  blesaed  are  they  that  have  not  seen  and 
yet  have  believed." 

In  the  tenth  conference  the  Count  is  persuaded  to  profess 
himself  a  Christian ;  and  thus  expresses  himself: 

"  I  should  be  goflty  of  the  greatest  folly  if  I  could  not  embrace 
Christianity  with  joy,  when  its  arguments  are  so  overbalancittg  and 
when  it  breathes  such  general  benevolence.  I  think  already  with  hope 
on  my  death,  I  do  not  know  how  I  shall  be  when  the  awful  hour  comes, 
at  present  I  am  not  uneasy  about  it ;  I^nd  nothing  that  makes  me  anxi- 
ously wish  for  this  Ufe,  I  will  confidently  expect  forgiveiless  of  my 
sins  through  Christ"  P.  72. 

/  Not  wish  for  lifej  to  prove  by  hb  conduct  the  reality  of  his 
fadth !  not  one  word  of  desire  to  redeem  his  mispent  years ! 
to  shew,  at  least  for  a  little  space,  his  new  sense  of  responsibility 
in  the  sight  of  God ;  to  satisfy  himself  and  others  that  his  con- 
version was  founded  upon  that  rock  which  w'ould  withstand  the 
winds  and  storms  of  temptation  and  trial  I 

To  establish  the  genuineness  of  the  sacred  books  in  the  Bible, 
Munter  gave  him  Dr.  Less  "  on  the  truth  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion,** ttom  which  Struensee  learnt  how  trifling  are  the  objec- 
tions brought  by  the  I>eists  against  reveladon.  He  expressed 
an  earnest  desire  to  be  instrumental  in  the  reformation  of  some 
whom  he  had  seduced  from  virtue,  especially  Count  Brandt. 
He  was  much  struck  with  the  immense  difference  between 
Christian  virtue,  and  what  the  world  calls  an  honest  life.  '<  From 
this  time,"  says  Dr.  Munter,  '^'I  observed  in  the  Count  a  certain 
calmness  and  serenity  of  mind  which  seemed  to  arise  ^t>m  the 
hopes  that  God  for  Christ*s  sake  would  pardon  him."    P.  78. 

That  the  abstract  fear  of  death  should  not  alarm  him,  may  be 
acootinted  for  in  the  overwhelming  terrors  which  would  be  ex- 
pected to  attend  upon  the  awakened  conscience  of  so  great  a 
sinner ;  but  this  calmness  and  serenity  in  so  early  a  stage  of 
repentance  can  it  safely  be  held  out  as  a  precedent  without 
some  caution  7  A  dread  of  the  horrors  of  remorse  are  no  doubt  a 
salutary  check  to  the  beginnings  of  sin;  but  if  these  can  be 
washed  awav,  when  life  draws  to  a  close,  by  the  tears  and  unea- 
siness of  a  few  days,  (this  eleventh  conference  took  place  just 
threfe  weeks  from  the  first  visit ;)  if  a  confident  hope  of  pardon 
be  the  result  of  such  short-lived  faith  in  Christ,  where  is  the 
distinction  between  virtue  and  vice?  rather  does  it  not  hold. out 
to  the'  evil  disposed  encouragement  to  delay  the  abandoiimeiit 
of  their  sinful  courses. 

Munter,  in  combating  the  Count's    expectations  of  certain 
mward  sensations  of  pardoUi  as  a  consequence  of  repentance 
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and  finth,.  thus  laid  down  his  criterion  by  wliich  to  judge  of  our 
own  state : 

"  That  the  best  and  most  certain  conviction  of  oiu*  being  pardoned 
before  God,  was  to  be  conscious  that  we  repent  of  our  lives  sin- 
cerely ;  that  we  acknowledge  Christ  to  be  our  Redeemer ;  that  we  per- 
ceive our  progress  in  godliness,  and  that  we  most  earnestly  endeavour 
to  conform  our  sentiments  and  actions  to  the  wiU  of  God."    P.  79. 

Had  Strunsee  had  time  or  opportunity  for  either  of  the  latter 
grounds  of  conviction^  when  he  was  possessed  with  such  perfect 
confidence  ? 

At  the  twelfth  conference,  Hee,  the  clerical  attendant  upon 
Count  Brandt,  his  fellow-sufierer,  was  introduced^  and  Strueiisee 
was  explicit  as  to  the  change  in  his  own  religious  sentiments^ 
which  he  hoped  would  make  an  impression  on  his  firiend.  The 
correction  of  misapprehensions  and^  the  clearing  of  minor  difll« 
cultie8»  occupied  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  visits.  On  the 
subject  of  the  Count's  sincerity,  however,  Dr.  Munter  thought 
it  necessary  ''to  remind  him,  not  to  be  carried  away  by  a  too- 
quTckly  produced  composure  of  mind,  and  not  to  forffet,  since 
he  had  hopes  of  being  pardoned  before  God,  what  he  had  be^n 
before  his  conversion.''  P.  85.  At  the  fifteenth  visit,  the.  Count 
exemplifies,  from  his  own  experience,  the  wisdom  of  the  divine 
rule  to  avmd  the  first  sin.  ''1  committed,"  says  he,  ''a  whole 
series  of  sins  which  I  might  have  escaped  if  I  had  avoided  the 
first  sin.'*  P.  88.  A  very  important  lesson  of  discrimination 
may  be  drawn  from  the  same. conversation,  in  which  he  speaks 
of  the  severity  of  those  who  taught  him  morals  in  his  youth. 

*'  They  never  told  me  that  Christ  did  not  forbid  innocent  things, 
and  that  his  morals  did  not  deny  us  harmless  joys.  Every  thing  I  had  an 
inclination  for  was  told  me  to  be  sin  without  distinction.  To  wear 
ruffles,  to  powder  the  hair,  were  declared  to  be  equally  impious  with 
other  extravagancies,  which  were  openly  sinful.  I  now  concluded  that 
since  it  was  impossible  that  the  first-mentioned  things  could  be  sins, 
and  I  found  they  could  not  well  be  avoided  in  the  world,  it  might, 
perhaps,  be  the  same  case  with  others,  they  might  also  be  innocent  and 
not  to  be  avoided."    P.  88. 

Though  this  conclusion  was,  as  he  acknowledges,  unjustifiable, 
the  necessity  of  discretion  in  the  adjustment  of  the  moral  scale 
is  set  out  in  strong  colours. 

The  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  conferences  speak  of  the 
Count's  situation  before  his  fall,  which  he  confessed  to  have  been 
far  from  happy^  even  when  the  object  of  others'  envv ;  appre? 
hension  isnd  fatiguing  hurry  always  attended  him.  "  Now  1  am 
more  serine  and  easy,  I  occupy  myself  with  religion,  which  in- 


terestB  me  much,  and  which  k  my  oohr  ooufertr-I  have  an 
hopeful  prcNroect  in  eternity.**  P.  91.  The  wearisome  oeenpa- 
tiona  of  wUcn  he  speaks  might,  however,  have  been  made  com- 
patible with  the  interests  of  reEffion ;  and,  in  so  much  aa  they 
tended  to  the  benefit  of  the  wond,  might  have  affi>rded  comfort 
in  the  retrospect,  and  have  ministered  to  the  '*  hopeful  prontect 
of  futurity.**  It  was  the  abuse  of  station  and  employment  wmch 
injured  him.  It  is  essential  not  to  separate  the  concerns  of  reli- 
gion from  the  every-day  duties  o£  the  most  active  line  of  life. 

The  seventeenth  conference  opens  thus : — **  The  more,**  said 
the  Count,  ^'I  learn  Christianity  firom  Scripture,  the  more  I 
grow  convinced  how  unjust  those  olgections  are  which  H  is 
charged  with*'— -as  its  allied  intolerance  and  crueltv;  which 
arise  not  from  itself,  but  firom  the  bad  passions  ot  men,  to 
which  it  is  made  to  serve  as  a  doaL  Some  short  remarks  fbl* 
low  upon  die  argument  firoih  prophecy  in  fevour  of  Christiaiiity. 

From  the  eifpueenth  conference,  the  peculiar  mysteiiea  of 
Christianity  aro  more  completely  unfolded.  The  Count  hftd 
adopted  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  redemption,  and  was  ready  to 
acknowledge,  as  divine,  tiie  other  truths  connected  with  it* 
Munter  first  shewed  him  how  reasonable  and  useful  they  are : 
that  the  intention  of  revelation  being  two-fic^,  not  only  to  re* 
store  natural  religion,  but  to  reveal  new  doctrines  beyond  the 
reach  of  reason,  mysteries  mm  to  be  expected  in  any  religion 
coming  ferdi  finom  God,  and  attested  by  miracles  to  be  of  di- 
vine origin.  Much  error,  with  respect  to  the  difficulty  of  the 
Christian  mysteries,  may  be  said  to  arise  firom  the  imnerfection 
of  human  language,  in  which  no  words  can  be  found  which  shall 
convey  precisely  the  ideas  to  be  communicated ;  ideas  un- 
known to  reason.  With  respect  to  the  mysteries  of  Chris- 
tianity,  the  words  in  which  they  are  clothed  must  not  be  applied 
in  their  full  signification  with  all  the  ideas  we  annex  to  them : 
they  must  be  taken  only  in  their  primitive  and  universal  signifi- 
cation. Dr  Munter  here  remarked  that  all  the  mysteries  are 
beneficial  to  mankind,  and  that  it  b  for  our  interest  to  Mieve 
them.  At  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  conference,  some  parti* 
culars  are  noticed  respecting  miracles,  tiioae  especidly  at  the 
crucifixion  of  Jesus* 

The  chief  subject  of  the  twentieth  conference  was  tiie  doo» 
trine  of  the  Trinity.  This  being  stated  in  the  most  simi4e 
manner,  Struensee  said  he  was  now  a  convinced  Christian,  aa 
to  the  theoretical  parts  of  Christ's  religion,  and  he  wished  to  be 
the  same  as  to  the  practical  parts  of  it.  A  conversatimi  ensued 
on  the  value  of  the  inward  feelings  of  Christianity.  Spalding's 
book  had  corrected  his  ideas  of  the  refbrmatioB  in  man  to  be 
brought  about  by  conversion.    The  Count,  in  the  comnse  of  the 
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riaitf  ettumci'aicd  some  of  the  causes  to  which  he  attarS^uted  his 
prquciice  against  religion.  The  first  he  unreservedly  declared 
to  be  his  own  passions ;  afterwards,  the  mixture  of  human  inven- 
ikMis  with  the  essentials  of  Christianity :  and  when  he  was  thus 
dispoatd  to  quarrel  with  religion,  it  will  readilv  be  imagined 
that  every  instance,  of  which  it  appears  he  unfortunately  met 
many,  of  the  combination  of  enthuriasm  with  wickedness^  would 
strengthen  his  prejudices. 

A I  his  next  interview  Munter  retraced  the  steps  by  which  the 
Count  had  arrived  at  his  present  state  of  conviction,  and  in 
order  that  he  might  assure  himself  how  far  his  hopes  of  having 
received  God's  mercy  were  well-grounded,  Munter  renewed  the 
examination  of  his  past  life,  questioning  him  also  concerning  his 
repentanoe  towards  God,  his  love  and  gratitude  for  the  hope  of 
salvation^  his  simple  reliance  on  Christ  through  fidth«  Several  con-* 
ferenees  were  occupied  in  determining  the  expediency  of  diflfer* 
•nt  modes  of  conduct  with  reference  to  the  Counts  approaching 
trial ;  and  with  respect  to  the  interests  of  religioui  that  Us  convert 
sion  wight  not  be  misinterpreted  ;T^and  in  commenting  on  the 
doctrines  of  the  resurrection,  future  judjzment,  rewms  and 
punishments ;  in  all  which  conversations  Struensee  manifested 
the  composite  arising  from  firm  hope  in  a  joyful  futurity^ 

In  the  thirtieth  conference,  the  objections  of  the  Deist  to  the 
komMe  appearance  of  Christ  and  his  followers,  are  answered  by 
the  Count  liimself,  from  a  sense  of  the  adaptation  of  such  hu* 
tnility  to  die  design  of  the  mission* 

llie  thirty-first  conference  contains  merely  a  narrative,  in  the 
CoQBt's  own  words,  of  the  mode  in  which  Munter  effected  his 
conversion ;  and  from  this  time  till  his  death,  he  was  chiefly  en* 
nged  in  preparing  to  meet  his  fate*  He  delivered  to  Dr* 
Munter  a  written  statement  of  the  chai^  in  his  religious  sentit 
■lentB,  to  be  dispersed  among  his  late  companions,  as  some 
counterbalance  to  the  evil  he  had  done  by  his  influence  and 
exaasple. 

At  die  thirty-^third  conference,  the  day  before  sentence  was 
ptoDOimeed,  he  was  less  cheerftd  than  before,  from  the  reflec* 
tion  diat  1^0  own  misconduct  had  brought  him  to  his  miserable 
end,  which  he 'traced  entirely  to  the  one  siu'^vbluptuousness; 
sanliitiol^  he  said,  only  hastOMd  and  completed  his  misfortunes* 
When  his  sentence  was  communicated,  be  received  it  without 
any  emotion,  and  was  less  moved  with  his  own  fete  than  with 
tliat  of  Count  Brandt,  which  was  similar.  He  viewed  in  a  just 
H^^  the  nature  of  punishment,  sayii^,  in  answer  to  Dr.  Mun- 
teiv  who  exhorted  him  to  meet  his  ignominious  death  with  pa- 
tknee  and  submissioiv  ''I  assure  you  I  am  very  easy  about  that, 
such  panishments  should  make  impression  upon  others,  and 
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diensfore  they  ought  to  be  severe/*  P.  IGO.  He  renewed  the 
profession  of  his  trust  in  God,  as  able  to  raise  him  up  in  a  glo* 
rifled  body.  The  c^cumstances  of  his  death  led  lum  to  ac- 
knowledge how  much  more  Christ  had  suffered  for  his  sake, 
than  he  could  do  for  his  own  crimes ;  and  he  praised  the  power 
of  prayer  to  comfort  him,  when  he  was  now  and  then  anxious 
about  the  fate  he  was  to  undergo.  Being  asked  concerning  his 
prayers,  he  said  ''he  prayed  uequently:  he  held  communica- 
tion with  his  own  heart,  and  exerted  himself  to  confirm  and 
rectify  his  sentiments  more  and  more."  P.  14G.  The  method 
and  detail  of  prayer  does  not  appear  to  have  made  a  part  of 
Munter*s  instructions;  much,  of  course,  must  have  passed  which 
is  not  rdated.  As  no  manual  of  prayer  is  mentioned,  tlie  de- 
ficiency was  probably  otherwise  supplied;  and  the  omission  is 
remarked  upon  and  filled  up  in  a  note  by  the  Editor.  To  re- 
turn. Munter  says,  ''  I  am  unable  to  describe  the  ease  and 
tranquillity  with  which  he  spoke.  I  expected  much  fix)m  the 
power  of  religion  over  his  heart,  but  it  exceeded  my  most  san- 
guine expectations**'  P.  165.  May  not  this  fact  be  attributed, 
under  Providence,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  piety  of  his  early 
education,  which,  though  choaked  and  blasted  by  cares  and 
pleasures  and  ungenial  soil,  yet  sprung  up  at  last  when  cherished 
and  fi>stered,  to  the  recompense  of  those  whose  labours  had 
heretofore  proved  so  unfruitful.— A  comforting  example  for  the 
anxious  parent  under  any  apparent  inefficacv  of  his  present  en- 
deavours, that  in  the  end  his  labours  shall  not  have  been  in 
vain. 

At  the  thirty-fifth  conference  the  Lord's  Supper  was  ad- 
ministered to  the  Count,  during  which  sacred  oflice  he  was 
bathed  in  tears,  on  account  of  the  moral  mi8<iry  into  which  he 
had  thrown  himself  and  others,  and  on  account  of  the  love  of 
God  towards  him  and  all  mankind.  After  the  solemnity  he 
again  assured  Dr.  Munter  of  his  sincerity,  of  his  satisfaction 
and  uprightness  of  intention.  He  firmly  denied  the  falsifica- 
tion of  accounts  imputed  to  him,  though  he  admitted  appear- 
ances to  be  so  much  against  him,  that  he  could  not  blame  any 
who  thought  him  culpable.  On  this  point  Munter  speaks  as 
follows : — "  It  is  difficult  to  dismiss  every  suspicion  On  this  head 
against  Struensee,  and  if  he  was  guilty,  of  how  Uttle  value  would 
be  his  conversion."  So  little  interesting,  nay  more,  so  pfiinful 
would  the  whole  transaction  appear,  that  we  could  almost  re- 
gret Munter  should  have  inserted  the  doubt. 

"  However,'*  he  adds,  "  it  makes  me  easy  that  he  confessed  greater 
and  lAore  punishable  crimes  without  constraint,  but  denied  this  with  a 
firmness,  odmness  of  mind,  and  coi^dence,  which,  inexplicable  as  the 
matter  remains,  makes  it  difScuk  to  believe  him  guilty."    P.  171. 
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We  cannot  refrain  from  saying  a  word  or  two  here,  upon  a 
point  which  has  frequently  occasioned  some  perplexity  and  pain 
to  minds  deeply  imbued  with  a  love  of  holiness,  and  with  ardent 
attachment  to  the  appointed  means  of  grace:  a  poiht,  indeed, 
which  merits  much  more  deliberate  investigation  than  our  pre- 
sent limits  will  allow;  but  of  such  immense  importance,  as  it  re- 
gards both  practice  and  principle,  that  having  once  approached 
the  subject,   we  shall  not  suffer  the  first  fit  opportunity  for 
calling  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  it,  to  pass  without  renew- 
ing the. discussion.  ,  We  shall  now  only  offer  such  observations 
as  may  induce  those  whom  it  may  concern,  to  take  the  matter 
into  consideration.    The  question  to  which  we  allude  is  sug- 
gested by  the  brief  account  of  the  Sacrament  of  the  I-ord« 
Supper  being  administered  to  Struensee,  as  it  would  appear,  with- 
out even  any  express  desire  for  it  on  his  part,  on  the  day  before 
his  death.     Now,  if  we  are  to  consider  the  mode  of  treatment 
pursued  in  his  conversion  and  preparation  for  death,  as  a  prac- 
tical example  for  the  minister  of  Christ  in  the  performance  of 
his  pastoral  duties ;  may  it  not  reasonably  he  asked  :  how  far  is 
such  a  participation  in  the  symbols  of  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ,  for  the  first  time  at  the  close  of  life,  to  be  deemed  avail- 
able to  the  spiritual  benefit  of  the  recipient?    For,  unless  some 
very  important  benefit  be  expected,  it  is  scarcely  justifiable  to 
risk  the  injurious  impressions  which  may  be  made  on  the  survi- 
vors, with  regard  to  the  efficacy  of  the  Sacrament,  if  they  be  led 
to  look  upon  it  as  a  mere  viaticum,  to  be  received  with  equal 
•benefit  by  all,  let  their  former  conduct  hAve  been  what  it  may. 
In  the  case  of  Struensee,  it  was  probably  recommended  as  an 
additional  testimony  of  the  change  which  had  taken  place  in  hts 
religious  principles.    In  the  cases  which  are  continually  occui^- 
ring  to  the  parochial  minister,  in  which  he  is  called  upon  to  ad- 
miiiister  the  Sacrament  to  those  who  haVe  not  before  received  it, 
for  various  insufficient  reasons,  but  have  not  led  notoriously  immo- 
ral lives,  or  neglected  any  other  ordinances,  it  may  be  aditiinis- 
tered  to  them  on  this  ground :  viz.  that  although  the  dying  suf- 
ferer may  have  still  an  imperfect  conviction  of  3ie  tnte  nature  of 
the  Sacrament,  and  may  not  be  in  the  state  of  those  who  are  able 
so  tightly  to  receive  it  that  they  '^  are  one  with  Christ  and  Christ 
wi&  them" — ^yet,  as  an  act  of  obedience  to  his  will,  "in  remem- 
brance of  his  death  and  passion,"  it  may,  through  the '  divine 
mefOT,  turn  to  their  profit,  and  help  them^  forward  in  the  'way 
that  leadeth  to  everlasting  life.     How  far  the  general  practkse 
of  administering  the  Sacrament  to  condemned  criminals  is  ta  be 
defended  on  this  principle,  or  whether  it  be  not  Ukelytd  efi- 
courage  a  belief  in  die  effect  of  Sacraments  much  atvaiumce 
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mUk  the  sense  of  the  Church  of  Enghmd,  and  to  give  great  pain 
to  those  who  highly  esteem  the  priviWe  of  spirituuy  eating 
the  Body  and  mood  of  Christ,  and  of  thus  seeUi^  the  inward 
.graoe  by  which  their  souls  are  strengthened  and  refreshed — 
BOW  far  these  questions  are  regarded  in  their  proper  Ught,  we 
shaU  take  an  early  occasion  to  consider.  In  the  meanwhile,  we 
do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  some  caution  is  required  in  accepting 
this  part  of  Munter's  pkn  as  authority  for  the  treatment  of 
death-bed  penitents  in  general;  although  their  sincerity  be  less 
questionable  than  that  of  Struensee. 

The  diief  subject  of  conversationj  the  day  before  has  death, 
was  redemption  by  Christ;  on  which  occasion  it  is  remarked  by 
Munter,  **  he  said  many  striking  and  edifying  things.*"  He  then 
.tfoke  of  his  love  towards  God  and  his  Redeemer,  which  en- 
turely  reconciled  him  to  his  death,  and  to  the  awful  and  igno- 
minious circumstances  attending  it,  as  things  which  God  found 
necessary  for  his  good*.  ''  Yes,  added  he,  *'  thanks  be  to  God, 
1  am  as  satisfied  as  a  man  can  be  who  sees  his  greatest  happi- 
ness before  him.  I  therefore .  humbly  adore  the  mercy  of  God 
and  the  power  of  religion.'*  P.  177.  When  he  hinted  at  the 
.possibility  that  he  mi^t  not  have  fulfilled  all  the  conditiens 
necessary  to  sahration— that  he  aught  not  be  such  as  God  woidd 
fhavehfan  be;  Munter  answered,  ''Since  he  was  conscious  that 
he  believed  in  Christ  and  that  he  loved  God,  he  had  no  reason 
to  doubt  of  his  being  pardoned  before  God/'  P.  178. 

The  whole  of  tM  last  conference  is  highly  intereatiqg  and 
affecting :  it  closes  the  earthlv  career  of  the  umbrtunate  Struensee* 
and  mani£»rts,  most  striking^,  the  efiect  of  rel^on  in  cahnin^  the 
moat  powerful  emotions.  The  onlv  particulur  which  demands 
eqiecial  notice,  is  an  observation  of  Struensee  wh^i  arriviMl  at 
the  place  of  execution. 

*'  It  is  true  I  returned  laie  to  Ood,  but  I  know  Aat  he  who  is  fifom 
etetnity,  cares  not  for  the  length  or  shortness  of  time  in  which  men 
have  endeavoured  to  f^ease  him.  Our  Saviour  says,  without  determin- 
ii^any  thing  relative  to  this  ma^er,  <  He  that  cometh  to  me  I  will  in  no 
wise  cast  out.'  I  will  therefore  not  make  myself  uneasy  that  I  have 
kept  myself  so  long  fix>m  God  and  virtue."    P.  1S8. 

To  which  Dr.  Munter  makes  no  answer.  Is  this,  we  amst 
ask,  a  sentiment  to  be  safisly  indulged?  Is  the  application  of 
our  Saviour's  promise  strictly  correct?  It  is  true  Uie  omvert 
«had  done  all  uiat  lay  in  his  power  to  shew  the  akicerity  of  his 
cepentance;  but  to  what  was  it  owing  that  he  had  so  narrow 
«  neld  fbr  ibe  exercise  of  his  religkms  principles?  It  aeems 
to  have  been  wholly  overlooked  by  him,  that  it  was  by  his  own 
'^finik  hb  coufersion  was  delayed,  till  he  was  shut  out  from 
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hift  fbnaer  scenes  of  Qfe^  where  the  only  unequhocal  signs  ef  a 
new  principle  of  action  could  be  displayed.  His  neglect  of 
wanunfs  ifi  aicki^ess  and  danger,  almost  ivito  death,  alluded  to 
in  his  father's  letter,  and  mentioned  by  himself^  appears  to  hm» 
excited  no  reipoorse.  He  uses,  on  all  occasions,  the  same  ground 
of  coBifoort  as  would  se^m  most  applicable  to  an  upenli^tened 
heathen,  brought  into  the  vineyard  at  the  eleventh  hour.  How- 
ever necessary  the  power  of  God  to  touch  the  heart  of  tl^  sin- 
ner, that  grace  cannot  be  expected  without  the  i^eof  me^uis; 
md  those  means  were  wilfuUy  and  determinately  rejected  by 
Struensee,  who  chose  to  remain  in  unbelief  that  he  might  pursue 
his  sinful  course.  When,  at  last^  he  gave  heed  to  the  word  of 
salvation,  was  he  justified  in  the  comfortable  assurance  that  he 
had  done  all  that  ne  could  ?  If  so,  where,  we  may  ask  s^aii),  is 
the  advantage  of  the  comparativ^y  righteous  over  the  simmer, 
provided  he  repents  at  last  ? 

The  whole  work  exiubits  an  awful  warning  of  the  deceitft^l- 
ness  of  sin,  and  of  its  power  to  darken  the  understanding,  (ind 
indurate  the  heart.  If,  in  consequence  of  its  presenting  only 
a  brief  outline  of  arginnent,  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  answer 
the  cavils  of  infidelity,  it  vet  decidcfdly  proves  tliat  argum<»oits 
there  are  sufficiently  weighty  to  overcome  the  most  decide 
soepticiOTi,  jipd  to  remove  everv  shadow  of  doubt  and  difficulty, 
whSc^  reason  can  i^mit  as  evidence  against  revelation.      -   - 


Tkt  Prioate  Memoirs  and  Cof^fession^  t^  4i  Jusllfied  Sinn^;  written  by 
Himself.  fViih  a  Detail  qf  curious  traditionary  Fads,  and  other 
Emdeticet  *  ty  the  Editor.  8vo.  390pp.  IQs.  6d.  Longman* 
1824. 

It  is  not  often,  we  should  hope,  that  it  will  occur  to  us  to  au- 
nounoe  a  .publication  in  which  no  good  qualities  are  to  be  dis- 
covered, or  in  which  the  bad  notoriously  preponderate.    It  x^n 
very  rarely  happen  that  works  written  with. any  religioiis  view 
should  be  entirelv  destitute  of  interest  or  usefmness  to  recom- 
mend them.    When  such,  however,  do  fall  in  our  way,  although 
it  will  ever  be  much  more  accordant  with  our  wishes  to  find  oc- 
casion for  expressing  satisfaction,  we  shall  speak  the  truth 
plainly — we  snail  perform  our  duty  to  the  public  nee  temere 
nee  iimide. 
On  the  work  before  us,  which  has  unfortunately  presented 
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itself  at  this  early  stage  of  our  labours,  we  cannot  honestly  be 
silent.  It  is  as  little  susceptible  of  praise,  and  as  much  open  to 
blame,  as  any  book  of  the  sort  we  ever  met  with ;  and  yet  in 
justice  we  are  bound  to  say  something  for  the  intention  of  the 
author,  whoever  he  may  be.  Havine  little  curiosity  on  this 
latter  point,  which,  however,  is  generaUy  supposed  to  be  deter- 
mined, we  shall  give  our  opinion  of  the  book  in  as  few  words  as 
possible,  without  troubling  ourselves  to  justify  it  by  extracts 
which  could  only  disgust  our  readers. 

Neither  the  title,  the  subject,  the  frame-work,  the  filling  up, 
the  style,  the  Isnguage,  nor  the  tendency,  possesses,  so  far  as  we 
can  see,  one  single  attribute  of  a  good  and  useful  book.  The  title 
is  false,  illusory,  and  considering  the  story,  almost  blasphemous; 
the  subject  not  only  disagreeable  but  impossible ;  the  frame- 
work disjointed  and  ill  contrived  ;  the  filling  up  a  heap  of  un- 
digested matter ;  the  style  sometimes  vulgar,  and  often  profane; 
the  language,  at  least  tiie  English,  by  no  means  correct ;  and 
the  tendency  in  many  parts  decidedly  immoral,  and  in  more 
anti-religious. 

Yet,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  design  of  the  work  was  pro- 
bably good.  The  oUect  has  been  much  the  same  with  that  of 
the  well-known  "  Fur  Predesiinatus"  printed  in  1651 :  but 
that  very  different  methods  have  been  employed  to  attain  this 
end  in  **  the  Confessions  of  a  Justified  Dinner,"  of  1824,  is 
much  to  be  lamented.  The  former  logically  and  unanswerably, 
we  think,  developes  the  natural,  not  to  say  necessary  conse- 
quences of  pursuing  a  system  of  doctrine,  of  which  the  founder 
himself  dared  not  contemplate  the  legitimate  results.  The  latter 
exhibits  the  wild  ravings  of  a  madman,  and  ascribes  efiTects  to 
the  power  of  fanaticism,  which  never  can  be  fairly  attributed  to 
any  thing  but  the  visible  and  irresistible  agency  of  a  familiar 
demon,  such  as  that,  which,  according  to  the  German  fashion, 
is  introduced  into  the  fiction. 

Instead,,  therefore,  of  holding  out  a  caution  to  the  Calvinist, 
and  a  warning  to  every  denomination  of  professing  Christians, 
it  gives  an  inconceivable  advantage  to  the  party  aggrieved  by  its 
exaggerated  representations,  and  shocks  the  best  feelings  of  idi 
who  think  that  some  respect  is  due  to  the  very  name  of  religion 
even  if  it  be  perverted  to  unworthy  purposes. 
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An  HtMioncal  Catalogue  of  the  Scottish  Bishops^  down  to  the  Year 
1688.  By  the  Right  Rbv.  Robb&t  Kbith.  Aho  an  Accowit  of  . 
all  the  JteligiouM  Hoiues  that  were  m  Scotland  at  the  Time  of  the 
Reformatum,  By  John  Spottiswoode,  Esq.  A  new  Edition^ 
corrected  and  continued  to  the  present  Time,  with  a  Life  of  the  Au~ 
thor.  By  the  Rbv.  M.  Russbl,  LL.D.  8vo.  576pp.  1/.  \s. 
Rivingtons.     1824. 

This  is  one  of  those  interesting  works  of  which  Pinkerton  has 
given  a  list,  and  which,  he  says,  ought  to  be  in  the  library  of 
every  Scottish  antiquary.  It  is  an  outline  of  the  history  of 
Christianity  in  Scotland,  so  far  at  least  as  that  history  can  be 
identified  with  the  ecclesiastical  establishment  of  the  country, 
and  vrith  the  succession  of  its  principal  office-bearers.  The 
lives  of  the  several  Bishops  constitute  a  sort  of  landmark,  to 
guide  the  researches  of  the  historian,  amidst  the  obscuri^  of 
andoit  times ;  and  also  to  establish  the  date  and  order  of  many 
very  important  events,  the  connexion  of  which  could  not  other- 
wise be  determined.  Strictly  speaking,  however,  this  Catalogue 
cannot  be  viewed  so  much  in  the  light  of  a  history,  as  in  that 
of  a  coUection  of  valuable  historical  documents ;  all  well  au- 
thenticated by  distinct  references  to  original  papers,  and  faidi- 
fiilhr  recorded  in  plain  perspicuous  language.  It  has,  accord- 
ingly, long  held  uie  place  of  an  authority  among  ecclesiastical 
antiquaries;  and  no  writer,  however  prejudiced  or  swayed  by 
party  feeling,  has  ever  impeached  the  veracity  of  Keith;  or 
called  in  question  the  accuracy  of  his  statements. 

In  a  country,  of  which  the  ancient  annals  are  so  extremely 
meagre  and  confused  as  are  those  of  Scotland,  a  book  such  as 
that  now  before  us,  possesses  no  common  value.  Various  lists 
of  Bishops  are,  no  doubt,  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  Boece 
and  Fordun,  as  well  as  in  the  volumes  of  more  modern  authors; 
but  those  lists  present  very  great  discrepancies,  in  the  munber 
of  prelates  who  filled  the  several  sees,  in  their  names,  order  of 
succession,  date  of  consecration,  and  even  in  the  civil  occur- 
rences which  distinguished  their  respective  episcopates.  To 
ascertain  these  facts,  therefore,  Bishop  Keith  inspected  the 
registers  of  the  different  religious  houses  in  all  the  dioceses ; 
the  grants  of  land,  tythes,  or  privileges  made  to  bishopricks  or 
monastic  establishments^  throughout  the  country ;  the  chartu- 
laries  of  the  numerous  Abbeys  and  Priories  which  were  spread 
'  over  the  kingdom ;  a  variety  of  deeds  under  the  privy  seat,  and 
even  the  records  of  private  transactions  between  the  dignified 
clergy  and  the  owners  of  land  in  their  neighbourhood ;  and,  in 
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short,  every  document  in  which  the  name  of  a  Bishop  was  likely 
to  be  engrossed.  As  in  those  days,  too,  the  prelates  were  fre- 
quently employed  in  embassies,  treaties,  and  other  political 
matters,  Bishop  Keath  draws  anmnber  of  his  authorities  from 
the  crril  history  of  his  country ;  his  object,  throughe«ll  his  woric, 
being  to  fortify  his  statements,  in  relation  to  the  eptacopal  sue- 
eesdion  in  every  see,  by  a  reference  to  accredited  deeda  and 
other  contemporary  records,  which  incidentally  mention  the 
names  of  the  mdividual  incumbents.  The  following  entry  will 
give  the  readers  an  idea  of  the  plan  of  the  work. 

''  Richard.  1 163. — Richard,  cliaplaln  to  King  Malcolm  IV.  elected 
to  this  see  {St,  Andrews)  Anno  1163.     He  was  elect  of  St  Andrews 
at  the  time  when  Herbert  was  Bishop  of  Glasgow,  also  when  Andrew 
wad  Bishop  of  Caithness,  and  Sams  Bishop  of  Brechin,  {CarU  CtmAutk.) 
He  !&  el^ct  of  St.  Andrews  in  the  time  of  Malcolm  IV.  (Jhiiem  )    He  is 
both  ch?ct  and  Bishop  in  the  same  reign  (Ctnt.  Ghsg.)  and  Bishop  on* 
der  this  King,  {Diphm.  H  Nmrntm.)  ana  Bishop  under  King  WSuiani, 
r/IMnii.)    He  is  witness  with  Nio(^  Chanodkyr  of  the  Kinybm, 
(who  was  in  this  high  office  from  Anno  1165  to  1171)r  (Cart  ATmn 
hatll )    He  had  beoi  seat  into  Nonmmdy  to  negotiate  emr  Kss^  Wfl^ 
hmin  ledempckm  with  Hewy  the  Second*  King  of  Endaod,  m  the 
mantfa  of  December  1175.    fie  was  Bishop  here  1177,  {CmrU  Kelso.) 
He  .4»ei^9ns  bis  prfdeeessors  Robert  and  Emiildi  Bishops,  (Cart* 
Scon^)^    Richard  was  consecrated  ,'  4npo  1165,  apud  Sanctum  An- 
dr^um  in  Scotia  «b  episoopis  ejuscfem  terras.*  (Ckrotu  MctroMm')     He 
styles  himself'  '  Dei  natia  l^desitt  Sti  Andrese  humilis  minister;'  and 
he  says,  '  tempore  David  regis  borne  memoriae  et  Roberd  episcopi,  et 
episcopi  Amoldi,  antecessorum  nostrorum,'  (CarL  CaMuii,) — ^pretty 
clear  instructions  tluit  he  himself  was  the  tnird  Bishop  from  Robert, 
contrary  to  what  was  above  supposed  with  respect  to  Ernest  and  Er* 
nuld.     King  William  also    confirms  Khi  donation  to  the  Abbey  of 
Cambuskenneth,    then    designed  the   Abbey  of  Sterling.    {Ibidem.) 
*  Electus  An.  Dom.  1 1^5,  et  eons^cratus  apod  S.  Andreum  ab  episoopis 
tegni,  dominica  in  Romis  Palmarum^  5Co.  scisr  Kal.  Aprilis,  astante 
Rege.     Electus  stetit  per  bienBium,  et  oonlinnatiis  li  anms  et  uno 
nense,  et  tertio  Non  MaiL  obiit  in  infimatonocaooniconnn.*  (ArAm.) 
HediedAnBolirJV 

When  the  Catalogue  comes  down  to  the  times  of  the  later 
Bishops,  the  author  introduces  a  sprinkling  of  biography ; — 
gives  tlieir  genealogy,  education,  and  character,  as  wen  as  an 
outline  of  their  public  transactions ; — but  we  should  only  de- 
ceive the  reader,  did  we  hold  out  the  promise  of  much  amuse- 

«  Note  bj  Dr.  Riiuel.  <<  Hoveden,  f.  341,  plsees  his  aealh  io  1180 ;  hst  H 
is  dear  fVom  the  foliowmg  seotiun  that  it  ought  to  be  1 177.  Tlie  next  election 
took  plarr  ill  1178;  and  even  Fordufl,  in  another  nUce,  admits  that  Richard 
died  in  1 177.'>    See  Scot.  Caaoir. 
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to  be  dariited  firmu  thb  ikrietoD  of  eedeaiastieal  Utiety* 
It  ii,  in  tnilhi  acaminlBtioaoCdry  butinteretftingf^  usew 
for  hmi  who  remis  ue  aaoaris  of  the  ancient  Soottiah  Churchy 
ani  dtDgether  indknpeaflable  to  him  who  would  attempt  to  write 
conoeraiiig  them.  The  OTigina]  work  stops  at  the  Revolutioiii 
when  Episcopacy  was  compeUed  to  give  phu»  to  the  Presl^* 
terim  estabfishnent ;  from  which  period  to  the  present  day,  the 
history  of  the  Episcopal  Communion  in  Scotland,  and  the  ttves 
of  the  Bishopsi  have  been  furnished  by  theeditori  a  clergyman 
of  that  Chmch. 

Am  we  have  elsewhere  given  an  abridgement  of  the  history 
BOW  referred  to,  we  shall  not  make  any  remarks  upon  either 
its  merits  or  its  contents,  except  to  observe,  that  it  has  made 
tts  acqaaJBted  with  many  circumstances  connected  with  our* 
bBBthren  in  the  Nordi,  which  have  not  hitherto  made  that  im-* 
M«oii  opoD  the  mdilic  mind,  which  their  interest  would  have 
M  us  to  expect.  Were  a  Church  which  had  suffiered  so  much, 
and  exhibited  sech  a  dMree  of  selMenial  and  ccmstancyi  to  be' 
bmmA  on  die  shores  of  Africa,  or  on  the  marffin  ef  the  Great 
Pteiflc,  tbeeeal  and  wealth  ef  Enghnd  would  be  called  forlh 
to  proclaim  their  praise,  and  to  vewara  their  stedfastncss.  £ve» 
the  patrons  ef  missionary  activity,  who  occiqpy  the  huh  jplaees 
ef  ovr  aristocracy  and  govenmient,  would  bow  down  tneit  eats, 
and  listen  to  the  claims  of  a  Communion^  which  is,  in  fiict,  a 
part  of  their  own  Qiurch,  derived  from  it  by  Episcopal  ecmse* 
cxatiQii,  holding  the  same  frdth;  having  the  same  worship,  or- 
dinances and  usages;  the  same  sacerdotal  vestments,  and,  m 
shnrty  disphying  as  br  as  their  poverty  will  allow,  the  strictest 
confematy  with  our  i^postolical  establuhment.  But  the  Scot^ 
tirii  Episcopalians  are  at  home,  and  therefi)re  they  are  over- 
locked:  they  want  the  advantage  of  distance  to  j^ive  them  inle* 
mt  in  the  eyes  of  the  rdigious  world ;  and  their  case,  more' 
over,  presents  a  d^ree  ot  pmeiietMlUy  which  is  not,  in  these 
days,  always  found  to  recommend  a  scheme  of  pious  liberality. 
Th^  are,  besides,  a  quiet  and  orderly  people ;  great  lovers  of 
loyalty,  and  much  given  to  inculcate  the  duties  of  obedience 
and  subordination  towards  the  civil  authority ;  it  is  therefore 
unnecessaxy  for  our  nxlers  to  bribe  them  into  good  principles  | 
or  to  allay  their  murmurs  by  a  seasonable  ^ant  from  the  na* 
tional  purse.  Virtue,  we  are  told  by  maxun-raoiig^rs,  is  its 
own  reward :  and  we  find,  in  fact,  that  she  is  not  unfrequently 
left  to  her  private  resources,  to  find  a  remuneration  for  those 
who  labour  and  endure  the  most  in  her  cause. 

But  to  return  to  the  Historka)  Catalogue,  we  have  to  ob» 
ssrve  that  the  present  edition,  besides  the  account  of  the  pest 


Bevoliittan  ChurcU  and  Biriiop6»  contttm  a  life  of  the  Aiitkerf 
and  a  number  of  notes  and  lUustrationB,  wliieh  were  found 
iVBoessary  to  correct,  as  well  as  to  elucidate,  some  of  the  ori- 
ginal statements.      These»    we  need  hardly  say,   are  chi^y 
valuable  to  the  antiquary  and  historian ;  and  as  they  were  pro- 
cured at  tlie  expence  of  great  research,  not  only  by  the  editor 
himself,  but  by  several  kamed  persons  to  whom  he  acknow- 
ledges his  obligations,  we  have  no  doubt  that  they  will  be  suit- 
ably prized  in  the  proper  quarters.     The  correction  of  a  date,: 
even  though  it  should  only  amount  to  the  space  of  a  month,  and' 
at  thcUUstance,  too,  of  thirty  centuries,  is,  we  know,  to  a  real  an- 
tiquary, a  gratification  far  more  exquis'vte  than  the  invention  of  a- 
new  sauce  is  to  the  most  devoted  gastronome ;  and  should  he  dis- 
cover, at  the  same  time,  a  different  spellii^  for  » disputed  name, 
his  triumph  is.  so  complete  as  to  admit  of  no  addition.     But  as. 
we  are  not  of  the  initiated,  Dr.  Russel  will  excuse  our  oddness 
in  regard  to  some  of  his  greatest  achievements  in  that  way.    We. 
^joy  his  success  much  more  cordially  in  the  controversy  which 
he  maintains  with  Dr.  Jamieson,  the  author  of  the  Scottish 
Dictionary,  on  the  subject  of  the  ancient  Culdees  of  lona ; 
of  which  we  shall  now  proceed  to  give  some  account. 

It  is  known  to  most  persons  who  are  at  all  conversant  in  the 
bistcory  of  religious  qpinion,  that,  about  the  end  of  the  seven-; 
teenth  century « tiieie  waa  a  lunsn  oontroveray  waged  in  this  part 
of  the  kingdom,  on  the  subject  of  Church  government;  in 
the  course  of  which  great  stress  was  laid  by  Selden^  Baxt^,. 
and  others,  on  the  supposed  fact,  that,  in  Scotland,  within  two 
hundred  years  after  Christ,  there  was  a  regular  ecclesiastical 
establishment  formed  without  Bishops ;  and  which  continued  to 
be  ffoyemed  by  Presbyters  till  a  recent  period,  when  it  was 
finaSy.  oppressed  and  superseded  by  the  power  of  Rome.  The 
99m»  ticain  of  reasoning  was  afteifwards  adopted  by  the  Scots 
themselves,  who  warnuy  espoused  the  cause  which  they  had 
inherited  from  the  English  non-conformists :  and  the  conclusions, 
to  which  tliey  arrived,  were  expressed  by  one  of  their  authors 
in  die  foUowing  words: 

**  That  the  Scots  of  old  differed  exceedingly  from  the  Roman  Church, 
both  in  doctrine,  discipline,  and  Church  government ;  that  before  the 
middle  of  the  tenth  century  they  had  no  Bishops,  but  that  their  Church 
was  governed  by  Presbyters,  and  religious  monks,  called  Culdees,  who 
were  no  friends  to  Bishops,  and  kept  tliemselves  pure  from  all  innova- 
tions and  corruptions  of  the  Church  of  Rome :  that  it  appears-  by 
writings  still  extant,  that  there  were  coUeffes  or  convents  of  these  Cul- 
dees at  St.  Andrews,  Abemediy,  Dunkeld,  DumUaae,  Brechin,  Loch- 
Isvsa,  Monymuska  9nd  elsewhere  throughout  the  kingdom,  who.  weie 
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at  perpetual  vaiiaade  with  the  Soman  clergy ;  and  dierefinre  tfaednirch-* 
men  pres^qdy  estaUiahed  amongst  ua,  are  the  only  rig^t  and  lawful  sue* 
ceaaorsof  these  ancient  Culdees»  and  thus  hi^vethe  sole  right  to  posaesi^ 
all  diurchesy  church  lands,  and  benefices^  because  they  were  the  restorers 
of  die  Christian  Religion,  as  anciendy  professed  in  this  kingdom;  for 
that  Bishops  among  us  were  only  innovators,  schismatics,  and  intruders ; 
on  which  account  they  were  jusdy  pillaged  and  set  aside  at  the  time  of 
the  Reformation,  deposed  at  tlie  beginning  of  tlie  grand  rebellion,  and 
abohshed,  as  far  as  acts  of  parliament  can  go  at  the  Revolution." 

These  are  sweephig  mferenoes,  it  must  be  owned ;  and  if 
it  could  be  shewn  that  the  facts  here  assumed,  had  any  fbun-^ 
dation  in  historyy  the  advocates  for  the  Presbyterian  polify 
would  unquestionably  derive  from  ancient  times,  a  degree  of 
conatenance  which  they  have  never  yet  enjoyed.  But  it  is 
made  perfectly  dear  by  Bishop  Lloyd,  that  the  idea  of  a  Scot<- 
tiah  Church,  in  the  second  century,  is  a  mere  monkish  dream,' 
destitute  alike  of  probability  and  of  historical  truth.  No  writer; 
therefore,  of  any  credit,  even  among  the  Presbyterians,  is  any 
longer  found  to  believe  in  this  primitive  model  of  ecclesiastical 
rule.  Many  of  them,*  however,  retain  their  faith  in  the  CtiU 
dees,  as  exhibiting  the  iirst  specimen  of  that  pure  anti-^'prelati- 
od  spirit,  which  has  been  so  ardently  fostered  in  more  modern 
times.  Sir  James  Dalrymple,  for  instance,  in  his  Histmitid 
CofledicHis,  baa  dilated  on  tbis  topic  at  groat  length ;  proving; 
to  his  cywn  satbfaction  at  least,  that  Episcopacy  was  hardly  ever 
known  in  S<x>dand ;  that  it  was  always  reluctantly  received  and 
almost  constantly  opposed ;  and,  moreover,  that  the  corruptions' 
of  the  Romish  Church  had  scarcely  begun  to  poBute  the  land^ 
wh^  the  vigilance  of  the  reformers  was  excited,  and  their  zeal 
employed,  to  purify  their  borders,  and  to  sanctiiy  the  lines  of 
their  inheritance. 

In  the  Preface  to  the  original  edition  of  Keith's  Catalogue, 
there  is  inserted  an  able  reply  to  Sir  James's  Treatise,  written 
by  Mr.  Goodall,  the  author  of  a  Defence  of  Queen  Mary,  and 
some  other  learned  works :  and  this  reply  has  been  pronounced 
by  Pinkerton,  no  mean  authority  in  such  matters,  as  the  best 
account  that  has  been  any  where  given  of  the  Culdecs.  The 
controversy  had  dropped  for  many  years  as  if  by  mutual  consent: 
aU  sensible  people  beuig  perfecdy  satisfied  that  much  too  little 
was  known  of  the  opinions  and  usages  of  those  Columban 
monks,  to  found  upon  theni  a  conclusive  argument  for  any  par- 
ticular .form  of  Church  government.  About  ten  or  twelve  years 
ago,  however,  Dr.  Jamieson  chose  to  revive  it,  in  a  large  work 
on  the  **  Culdees  of  Iona;"<. undertaking,  of  course,  to  shew 
that  they  were  not  only  decided  Presbyterians,  but  that^  not 
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very  comittendjr,  one  wtfM  Mnkf  dwy  ivierelii  tiie  ptectide  of 
ofduHung  BishoiMi  and  of  exereinnff  a  rigid  mithorky  oTer  the 
whole  Episcopal  cnderi  at  home  and  abroad. 

As  D¥.  Jamieson's  book  was  to  be  held  in  some  degree  as  an 
answer  to  GoodalTB  Dissertation,  prefixed,  as  has  already  been 
said,  to  die  Catalogue  of  Scottish  Bishops,  Dr.  Russel,  in  pre- 
paring a  new  edition  of  the  latter  work,  felt  it  incumbent  upon 
nim  to  reconsider  the  several  arguments  which  had  been  ad- 
duced on  both  sides,  and  to  examine  die  accuracy  of  the  con- 
elusioBs  to  which  thoae  arguments  had  kd.  He  was  thus  in- 
duced, though  widi  evident  reluctance,  to  enter  the  hats  with. 
Dr  Jamieson ;  wherei  availing  himself  of  the  powerful  wea|Miiia 
supphed  by  Lloyd,  Gillan^  and  Goodall,  he  has,  we  think, 
ffaiBed  a  complete  and  indisputable  victory.  He  has  pxoved 
uait»  ilk  poiat  of  bdief  and  religioua  usage,  the  Coldees  were 
Ib  bo  respect  different  from  the  men  of  their  a^e ;  that  they 
wcse  Episcopalians,  both  in  prindpfe  and  practve ;  and  that 
the  suprenaey  which  they  are  sanl  to  have  maintained  over 
Bidiops,  was  confiaed  to  the  monastic  anthorttjr  lodged  in  llie 
Abbot,  aa  the  head  of  thor  houae,  to  which  every  Bishop 
wovdd  naturally  sulmiit,  so  l(»w  as  he  lived  within  ita.wdk. 
The  argument  does  not  admit  of  abridgaient,  we  will  not,  there* 
f<»«,  attempt  any  analysis  of  it.  Suffice  k  to  observe,  that  those 
wha  wish,  to  hi^e  a  eoadansad  view  ot  the  aaan  positioiia  in 
thia  celebrated  controversy,  will  find  their  curiosity  aamlv  gra* 
tified  by  perusing  the  Premninary  DissertatioD  on  the  Ciudeea^ 
with  die  Supplement,  contributed  by  the  present  editor  of 
Keidi*s  laborious  woric. 

Most  readers  who  have  sp»t  any  portion  of  dieir  time  on  die 
sufafeet  of  Eedesiaatical  Polity,  wai,  we  are  sure,  achnit  die 
justness  of  the  following  remarks  by  Dr.  Russd. 

"  It  cannol  have  esciqped  observation,  that  Presbyterian  writers  on 
Church  government  have  usually  satisfied  themselves  with  an  attempc 
to  make  out,  not  that  their  own  system  has  the  sanction  of  divine  au* 
thority  or  even  of  primitive  usage ;  but  merely  that  the  proof  in  favour 
of  Diocesan  Episcopacy  is  not  entire,  and  that  the  scheme  of  discipline 
by  Bishops  and  Archbishops  cannot  be  traced  to  the  very  age  of  the 
Apostles.  It  is  not  pretended  by  these  authors  that  the  flock  of  Christ 
was  at  any  time,  prior  to  the  Reformation,  govenwd  by  Presbyteries, 
Bylaods,  and  Assemblies,  held  by  the  second  order  of  ministers:  dinr 
arguments  in  aenerat  do  not  aim  at  a  higher  object  than  to  perplex  the 
reasoning  of  uieir  adversaries  in  support  d  a  dififerent  polity;  sad  to 
wmt  kom  the  Episoopattan  a  relnetaikt  acknowle^ment  that  his  pat- 
tern of  ecclesiastical  rule  originated  in  views  of  hvmaii  eKpedieacy,  ssid 
not  in  the  direct  institutioQ  of  the  Kvine  Head  of  the  Uiurdi.    Dr. 
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CfliiipbcH,  ftroMMplt,  wsiaotdi8|ilet8edti>iiiidtiiatdiei8ttiltefln 
feanwd  iiMiuiiy  into  the  Instory  of  a«r  HtAy  ReIigion»  afforded  a  ^rcat 
degree  of  comiteaaiioe  to  a  body  of  Chriadanay  vriio  h#ve  leas  gyateln 
and  fewer  pvetensioQs  to  eataMiahed  form  than  ahdoal  any  other ;  a^d 
that  the  practice  of  the  first  worshii^pers  of  Christ  is  decidedly  in  £itvocnE 
of  the  scheme  adopted  by  the  Independents.  Dr.  Jamieson,  agam,  in 
his  eagerness  to  weaken  the  cause  of  Episcopacy,  has  entirely  over- 
looked the  interests  of  Presbyterianism :  all  his  labour,  his  erudition, 
iiis  ingenuity,  and  his  historical  knowledge,  having  been  sedulously 
employed,  dironghout  almost  every  page  of  a  large  quarto  volume,  to 
establish  the  singular  position,  that  the  purest  period  of  Scottish  anti- 
quity is  to  be  identified  with  a  system  of  ecclesiastical  government;  ex-^ 
erased  by  a  firatemity  of  monks  under  the  dbrecdon  of  a  tonsured 

Abbot  r 

There  is*  an  interesting  division  of  Keith's  vohime  whfch-  we 
have  not  yet  mentioned;  namely,  an  Account  of  all  the  ReH;^- 
ooa  Houses  which  Were  in  Scotland  at  the  time  of  the  Refor- 
mation. This  is,  indeed,  a  £stinct  treatise  and  written  by  a  dif- 
ferent author,  Mt«  Spottiswoode;  a  relative,  we  believe,  of  th^ 
celebrated  Archbishop  and  Church  historian.  It  embraces 
nearly  the  same  objects  with  the  Anglia  Sacra  and  Monasticorf 
Angficmn,  works  well  known  to  every  anficruarr;  and  it  is,  of 
consequence,  a  very  usefid  appendix  to  tne  Historical  Cata-' 
k^ue  of  the  Scottish  Bishops.  Take  it,  all  in  all,  therefor^, 
this  publication  Witt  be 'found  to  contain  a  great  denl  of  valuable 
infbuoiation,  which  would  in  vain  be  sought  for  in  any  other 
book  with  which  we  are  acqusdnted.  ' 


t^an  ExcursioH  to  the  MmmUutu  ofPiemMif  and  lUiedrckes 
awumg  the  Vaudois  or  Waldetues,  Protesiani  Inhahitanis  of  $ke 
Coitian  Alps,  By  the  Rev.  William  Stephen  Gillt,  M.A. 
4to.     $04pp.     2/.  2s.    Rivingtons.    1824. 

TifE  title  under  which  this  volume  is  sent  into  the  literary  world, 
and  the  character  which  it  bears  upon  first  inspection^  would 
lead  the  reader  to  suppose  that  its  principal  object  is  to  amuse 
him  with  some  of  tnose  picturesque  descriptions,  {lersonal  ad- 
ventures, and  occasional  cnit-chat,  which  are  so  adapted  to  the 
public  taste  at  the  present  period.  The  author  commences  like 
a  sanguine  enthusiast,  dehghted  with  the  scenes  he  has  visited, 
in  raptures  with  the  mountaineers  among  whom  he  has  been 
thrown,  and  in  expectation  of  rendering  others  as  ardent  in  the 
cause  hie  espouses  as  himself. 
The  opening  pages,  prepared  us  ibr  nothing  more  than  an 
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entertaining  namtivey  a  light  and  animated  outline  of  Walden^ 
aian  history,  but  when  we  arrived  towards  the  end  of  the'first 
chapter^  we  began  to  discover,  that  a  considerable  degree  of 
reaaing  and  enquiry  had  been  brought  to  bear  upon  the  subjects 
discussed,  and  that  we  were  entering  into  the  most  important 
details  connected  with  the  ecclesiastical  records  of  the  Vaudois. 
In  fact  Mr.  Gilly  has  been  guilty  of  a  ruse^  (for  which  we  are 
willing  to  grant  him  the  most  plenary  indulgence,)  in  stealing  a 
place  upon  the  book-shelves  of  those  who  profess  to  be  light 
readers  only,  under  colours  most  likely  to  attract  their  notice  ; 
and  then  leadinff  them  on  to  take  a  deep  interest  in  a  great  his- 
torical and  theological  question,  while  they  suppose  they  are 
merely  amusing  themselves  with  one  of  the  popular  productions 
of  the  day.     Kelief  and  contrast  seem  to  have  been  studied 
throughout  the  work ;  and  the  materials  which  constitute  its  moat 
valuable  portion,  but  which  would,  from  their  very  nature,  be 
too  heavy,  if  they  were  not  dexterously  adjusted,  are  worked  up 
vrith  the  ornamental  part  of  the  construction,  with  sufficient 
nicety  not  to  encumber  it.     It  is  thus  that  the  account  of  the 
doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  Waldensian  Church  does  not  form 
a  chapter  by  itself,  which  may  be  passed  over  at  pleasure  as 
being  dry  imd  prolix,  but  it  is  blenaed  with  the  more  attractive 
features  of  the  narrative,  in  such  a  manner  that  it  cannot  be 
omitted  but  at  tha  expence  of  some  of  the  most  interesting  pas- 
sages  in  the  whole  work.    For  example,  a  mountain  waUAeads 
our  traveller  to  a  cottage,  where  he  witnesses  a  scene  which 
more  than  realizes  the  beautiful  image  of  rustic  innocence,  and 
religious  and  contented  happiness,  which  the  poet  Bums  has 
described  so  sweetly  in  his  **  Cottar's  Saturday  Night**     This 
scene  introduces  a  statement  of  the  mode  of  education  pursued 
among  the  Vaudois,  and  is  not  closed  without  furnishing  some 
interesting  information  connected  with  this  important  subject. 

An  account  of  the  political  grievances  under  which  the  Wal- 
denses  still  labour  is  appended  to  one  of  the  most  dramatic  in- 
cidents in  the  volume,  (page  1 14,)  and  the  digressions  relating  to 
the  former  history  of  this  little  community  are  admitted  in  the 
form  of  dialo^es  with  the  people  themselves,  who  take  pride  in 
speaking  of  the  constancy  and  heroic  achievements  of  tiieir  an- 
cestors. It  is  in  this  way  that  a  complete  history  of  the  Vaudois 
is  given,  without  formally  allotting  any  portion  of  the  volume 
either  to  a  theological  disquisition  or  a  political  retrospect;  and 
when  the  reader  has  finished  the  last  page  he  finds  that  he  has 
imperceptibly  become  acquainted  with  every  topic  that  is  ne- 
cessary to  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  present  and  former 
condition  of  these  primitive  Christians. 
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•  .... 

HaTing  taken  this  general  survey  of  the  work  before  u^^  wa 

will  proceed  to  a  more  minute  investigation  of  its  contents.    Mr* 

GiDy  left  England  in  the  December  otlSliiSty  with  the  intention  of 

journeying  on  at  once  to  the  mountain  retreats  of  the  Waldenses, 

which  are  situated  to  the  west  of  Piemont,  on  the  Italian  side  of 

the  Alps,  and  at  an  equal  distance  from  those  two  well-known 

passes  that  conduct  over  Mount  Cenis  and  Mount  Genevre. 

They  have  for  their  frontiers  the  Province  of  Piquerol  on  the 

Easty  and  that  of  Dauphin^  on  the  West^  the  Marquisate  of 

Susa  on  the  Norths  and  the  Marquisate  of  Saluzzo  on  the  South. 

It  is  admitted  that  it  was  an  improvident  arrangement  to  make 

this  excursion  in  the  winter,  and  it  is  recommended  to  future 

travdlers  not  to  think  of  visiting  the  same  region  in  any  but 

the  summer  season.  ... 

The  two  first  chapters  of  the  volume  are  occupied  with  a  de» 
scription  of  the  route  through -France^  rtkI  the  grand  passage  of 
the  Alps  over  Mount  Cenis ;  but  the  author  never  loses  sight  of 
his  principal  object,  and  throws  in  some  notice  ofthe  Wal- 
denses  whenever  he  can.  For  instance,  at  Lyons  he  has  an  op* 
portunity  of  attending  divine  service  at  the  Protestant  Chapel, 
■nd  makes  enquiries  about  the  sect  of  Peter  Waldo :  this  leads 
to  an  examination  of  the  question,  whether  Peter  Waldo  had 
any  pretensions  to  be  coniiin«>rpd  the  founder  of  the  Waldensian 
Churclu  A  short  biographical  account  of  that  Reformer  is 
given,  and  the  most  satisfactory  historical  eridence  is  adduced, 
to  prove  that  Peter  of  Lyons  adopted  his  religious  opinions 
from  the  Vandoia,  and  did  not  make  his  appearance  tiU  many 
Tears  after  the  Waldensian  Church  of  the  valleys  of  Piemont 
had  been  recognised  in  history.  In  support  of  his  positioui 
Mr.  Gilly  relies  much  upon  the  strength  of  an  ancient  Walden- 
sian MS.  entitled  La  Nobla  Ley f  on,  a  plain  analysis  of  faith, 
doctrine,  axul  discipline,  coUectea  from  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment, and  written  m  the  year  1 100,  a  copy  of  which  is  imserted, 
with  an  English  translation,  in  the  appendix :  but  we  lament  to 
leun  that  the  original,  together  with  seven  volumes  of  MSS. 
all  relating  to  the  Vaudois,  have  been  stolen  within  the  last  fifty 
years,  from  the  library  of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  where 
they  had  been  deposited  by  Sir  Samuel  Morland  in  1658. 

Several  copies  in  print  of  La  Nobla  Leyfon  are  preserved 
in  difierent  histories  of  the  Waldenses,  but  Mr.  GUIy.  has 
omitted  to  mention  that  the  duplicate  MS.  of  this  precious  relic 
is  still  extant  in  the  public  library  of  Greneva.  It  is  in  a  very 
&tr  state  of  preservation,  and  written  on  parchment  in  gld 
Gothic  characters. 

The  author  speaks  of  another  very  ancient  manuscript,  caUed 
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A  TittAtbe  on  AndohriAt/iji  proof  of  the  existence  of  the  Wal- 
densiim  Chiureh  anteruM*  lo  reler  Waldo :  but  thoiigh  lie  aftor- 
vwdfi  refers  for  Muits  of  doctrine  to  the  fiunous  M  MS.  Ca- 
tedHtni  *,  whtch  L^(er  and  Morland  aasign  to  the  beginning  of 
the  itrelfth  century,  he  is  silent  upon  the  subject  of  its  exact 
date.  He  has  also  judiciously  abstained  from  adducing  the 
WaUeasian  Treaitise  on  the  Invocation  of  Saints,  as  an  addi- 
tional evidence  in  the  same  cause,  although  it  has  been  made 
great  use  of  by  other  advocates.  The  fisust  is,  the  Catechism  in 
Quoting  Scripture,  refers  to  certun  chapters  t>  whereas  the  first 
oividing  of  Scripture  into  chapters  did  not  take  )Jace  tiU  the 
middle  of  the  thirte^ith  centuij*  This  division  was  made  by 
Cardinal  Hiigo  to  assist  his  reterences  to  the  Biblical  text  in 
his  Concordance  of  the  Vulgate*  The  Treatise  on  the  Invoca- 
tion of  Saints  quotes  a  work  which  was  written  by  a  monk  of 
Urbino  in  the  fourteenth  century.  Neither  of  these  therefore 
could  have  beencoinposed  before  the  time  of  Peter  Waldo,  who 
flourished  about  1170  j:.  It  weakens  a  good  cause  to  advance 
either  superfluous  or  questionable  testimony,  and  we  are  glad 
Mr*  G91y  has  dedined  adopting  several  hypotheses  which  have 
been  great  favourites  with  those  who  have  nreviously  written 
upon  tne  subject*  Tlie  probability  of  St.  Paiu  having  preached 
to  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  these  valleys*  nnd  estabjwhfkl  the 
Crospel^  in  his  way  fkom  Borne  to  Spain,  has  beejn  seized  upon 
ivith  avidity  by  aevei^il  historians  of  die  Vaudois,  upon  the 
strength  of  the  Apostle's  observations,  Rom.  xv*  24.  It  would 
have  been  a  pretty  episode  for  the  volume  before  us*  but  nothing 
apocryphal  has  been  admitted  into  it. 

In  the  third  chapter  we  find  ourselves  with  the  author  at 
Turin,  and  a»e  informed  that  a  minister  firon  one  of  the  Vaudois 
vtBages  officiates  on  the  Sabbath  at  the  chapel  of  the  British 
ambassador*  This  privSMed  chapel  is  the  only  place  of  wor- 
aUp  at  Turin,  where  the  Protestant  sutgects  of  nis  Sardinian 
m^esty  are  permitted  to  celebrate  the  rites  of  the  reformed 
fiuth!!! 

Fnmi  Turin  an  excursion  is  made  to  the  celebrated  Pasilica, 
called  the  Superga,  erected  by  Victor  Amadeus  the  Second. 
The  sight  of  this  magnificent  building  produces  some  obser^a- 
tions  upon  the  reign  and  character  of  one  of  the  most  cruel  per- 

*  *<  Un  CaUchisme  en  la  ladroe  Un^pie  et  do  U  mhnc  epoqae,*'  is  the  l«n' 
fiisge  of  those  who  erroneoosly  Adov  that  Ia  Nobla  Ley^ on  anil  tbis  Cato^ 
cbism  were  written  at  the  same  period. 

f  A.  Quel  Cosae F^  ?  B.Second  I'AposUl.  Uobr.  c.  11,  &c. 

J  As  this  Catechism  quotes  Scripture  by  chapters,  but  not  by  verses*  which 
was  a  new  division  made  in  the  sixteenth  century,  its  elaini  to  aiitiquity  miut 
be  admitted  to  a  oertain  eaieat. 
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•wcuiora  of  die  WaUeBs^fmd  seven  or  eight^piiges  are  dewted 
to  an  account  of  their  .suffbrbgfB  in  the  year  I6il6.  In  his  war 
mth  France  the  Duke  of  Sa¥oy  had  need  of  the  asaistanoe  of 
luB  Phiteetant  aal]j|eeta«  and  restored  them  to  fevour.  Wben 
the  danger  was  over  they  were  again  oppressed.  We  are 
tempted  to  transcribe  die  concltidii^;  paragraph  upon  this  sub- 
ject^  as  characteristic  of  the  author's  style,  ami  as  iUnstratiTe  of 
the  treatment  which  the  Vaudois  have  repeatedly  •experienced 
from  dieir  soveit^igns. 

**  Hie  sequel  of  the  history  is  worthy  of  the  beginning.  Victor 
Amadens  had  so  much  reason  to  be  sadsfied  with  tlie  loyalty  and  ex- 
txaofdinary  valour  of  his  Vaadois  troops,  that  he  would  not  Bufifer  them 
to  be  intennixed  with  other  regiments.  They  were  brigaded  by  them- 
aeftves*  commanded  by  their  own  officers,  and  invari&ly  occupied  a 
distaqguished  post  in  every  action.  But  their  fidelity  did  not  end  here. 
Saeoeasive  reverses  obliged  the  duke  to  retreat  before  the  French.  He 
even  became  a  fiimtive;  and  where  did  be  take  refiige  ?  In  the  vaDeys 
of  the  Vaudois !  The  persecutor  fled  to  the  persecuted  fis>r  safety ;  aad 
bdiind  the  Pelice,  in  a  secludied  spot  in  toe  village  of  Rora,  Victor 
Amadeus  found  a  safe  asylum  among  the  very  people  whom  he  had  de- 
nounced, proscribed,  and  hunted  down  even  to  torture  and  death. 
Such  was  the  fidelity  and  loyalty  of  the  Vaudois ;  and  how  did  the 
sovereign  testify  his  sense  of  their  services  ?  To  the  family  indeed,  in 
whose  honae'be  bad  found  Bbabcii  lie  i^tnoit^  die  •m«fo«M;  privilege  of 
havioff  an  endoaed  borial-plaoe  I  But  the  Vaudois,  as  a  community, 
were  ixgotten.  At  the  return  of  peace,  and  upon  his  re-instatement 
in  power,  the  gratefid  Victor  Amadeus  added  one  more  to  the^edicts 
m  fiitea  against  has  Protestant  subfects,  and  built  the  8upcilrga !  I !" 
P.  57. 


In  tlie  fourth  ehapter  we  ave  introduced  to  die  Vaudois  on 
the  nudat  of  their  own  wilds  and  fiistneases.;  and  the  dreary 
tide,  tbe.j^bomy  defile, ihe  Made  bare  roeks,  and  the  Ueak  asid 
ruf^ed  district,  wbidi  the  author  describee  in  his  journey  from 
Pignerolo  to  the  <va]ley  of  Perosa,  prepared-  us  for  ail  the  po- 
verty and  wretchedness  which  prevail  there. 


**  There  is  such  a  scene  of  savage  disorder,"  says  the  description, 
^  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Pomaretto,  that  one  would  imagine  i^  had 
been  effected  by  the  most  violent  convulsions  of  nature :  huge  fiagments 
of  rock  encumber  the  ground  on  all  sides,  and  it  seems  as  if  the  moun- 
tains  must  have  been  rent  asundef  to  produce  so  much  nakedness  and 


We  were  prepared  for  aU  this;  but  we  were  not  prejpared  for 
aoch  elevation  of  spirit  above  the  ills  of  life,  for  such  triunqih  of 
intellect  over  body,  as  the  venerable  Peyrani  is  xepreeented  as 
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duplayitigi  in  the'miclfit  of  fioienes  and  niMier  sitffenags  ^i^faich 
were  enough  to  shake;  the  firmest  mind.  ',  * 

In  the  innurte  of  a  miserable  habitatiblHi  in  a  figure  bent  dowh 
by  years- and  sicknessi  clad' in  tatter^  fippiurel,  aDd  |$resetiting 
a  spectacle  of  affliction,  distress,  aitd  penury,  beybAd  the  lot  of 
the  most  indigent  of  country  curates,  our  traveller  found  (he 
moderator,  or  head  of  the  Vaudois' church.    But  wheii  he  en- 
tered into  conversation,  instead  ofindtdging  in  querulous. dis- 
course, or  hitter  invectives  against  those  who  had  ndgtected  or 
oppressed  him, -as  most  aged  sufferersr  do  when,  they  have  a 
.commisserating  stranger  into  whose  ear  they  mav  pour,  their 
griefs,  this  noble  minted  old  man  shook  ofi*  the  feebleness  of 
sorrow  and  sickness,  that. he.  might  talk,  not  of  hisi  owngneic- 
.•ances,  but  of  the  pure  and  primitive  dhurdi,  alid  of  the  pixms 
and  amiable  community,  over  which  he  presided. 
'     The  effS^ct  produced  by  the  ihterview  with  this  extraordinary 
old  man^  in  the  midst  of  objects  which  harmonised  so  little  i^th 
the  fine  tone  and  temperament  of  his  well  regulated  and  gifted 
'mind,  must  have  been  Hke  that  of  an  oasis  in  the  deserts  of 
Africa,  when  its  green  snots  first  burst  upon  the  eye  of  the 
weary  and  fainting  traveller.     The  author  shall  speak  for  hmi- 
self. 

^*  The  good-humbur,  cheertaiasss,  and  resignation  of  die  old  man, 
•his  perfect  recollection  of 'events  and-  conversations  which  took  place 
-years  ago,  his  profound  erudition  and  general  informatfon,  lent  a  deep 
and  peculiar 'interest  to  his  disooiirse.  '  My  young  companions  w<hne 
rivetted  with  attention.     He  appeared  to  Uiem  like  a  being  bf  a  dif^ 
ferent  order  to  what  they  had  been  used  to  see  :  all  tliat  they  heard 
and  saw  had  more  die  air  of  romance  than  reality.     The  Kttle,  window 
of  the  room  opened  upon  the  wild  mountain  scenei^  of  Poma&retto  ;  the 
roar  of  the  distam  torrents  was  heard  through>  the  casement ;  alid  tlie 
impression  -of  the  whole  scene  was  so  imich^the  greater  from  the  eoin- 
.trast  between  the  elevated  character' of  the  noble  old  man,  and  thecir- 
.cpmstances  in  whidi  he  was  p{aeed.     Ppvert}^  \^thitL  and  desolation 
without,  formed  a  dark  and  Strikiug  back-ffrpimd  to  'the  pprtrait  of  ^> 
philosophic  minister,  whose  lips  teemed  wim  eloquence,  atid  whoee'mind 
was  stored  with  all  the  riches  of  tlie  most  inte^9|2Ml  soqiety./  <The 
looks  of  my  friends,  as  they  wandered  from  tlse.  windbw*^  ^^Jl}^^ 
derator,  sufficiently  told  me  what  was  passing  withi|i  tlveirbreaMs^  ^id 
they  did;  not  escape  the  notice  of  M.  Vertu,  who  watchad«>th  an  en- 
quiring eye,  to  observe  what  impiession  the  aacd  ixioderator  of  bis 
church  would  make  upon  the  ntriVigrn  '-tioinTim  him  in^thf  utmost 
reverence  himself,  he  was  all  aiuciety  tl^at  wq  should  do  the  same ;  and 
'could  not  disguise  his  ft?elings  of  delight  at  every  marjc  of  respect, 
which  we  paid  to  the  sacred  representative  of  tlii:f  primitive  Christian 
community."    P.  91. 


I 
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From  this  venerable  pastor  Mr.  Gilly  gathered  many  valuable 
particulars  relating  to  the  religious  opinions^  moral  conduct,  and 
political  condition  of  the  Vaudob :  but  as  an  account  of  the 
WaUensian  Church  will  form  a  separate  article  in  some  future 
Number,  we  will  not  anticipate  further  than  by  remarking,  that 
the  fiivourable  sentiments  which  we  have  long  entertained  of  this 
most  interesting  body  of  Christians,  are  more  than  confirmed 
by  the  many  proo6  that  are  given  in  the  volume  before  us  of 
their  being  neither  fanatical^  nor  fond  of  controversy,  nor  infected 
witii  either  the  late  or  the  present  opinions  of  Geneva,  but 
rcaHy  and  indisputably  a  remnant  of  the  primitive  and  Apos- 
tolical Church. 

While  we  are  on  this  subject,  we  cannot  refrain  from  supply- 
ing a  little  supplemental  information  in  addition  to  that  whidi 
the  author  has  furnished  on  the  subject  of  the  Waldenses  of 
Piemont  being  the  parent  stock  of  the  Provencal,  Albigensian, 
Picardy  Walloon,  Swiss,  German  and  Englbn  Reformers.  In 
the  hamlet  of  Kkaretto,  in  the  valley  of  San  Martino,  there  is 
a  Vaudois  family  who  bear  the  name  of  Calvin,  from  which  it  is 
probable  that  the  family  of  the  great  Swiss  Reformer  was  ori« 
ginally  Waldensian.  The  name  of  Guido  Bray,  the  Walloon 
Reformer,  is  also  to  be  found  in  the  parish  register  of  a  village 
in  the  same  valley. 

From  Pomaietto  the  author  returned  to  Pignerolo,  and  then 
directed  his  course  to  the  valley  of  Lucema,  where  a  brighter 
aky  and  a  more  cheerful  landscape  enlivened  the  journey.  The 
scenery  in  the  vale  of  San  Giovanni  was  of  itself  enough  to  keep 
the  eye  and  mind  in  perpetual  action,  but  ayoung  Vaudois  who 
had  accompanied  the  Englisli  party  from  Turin,  added  an  un- 
common degree  of  interest  to  the  natural  beauties  of  the  country 
by  recounting  anecdotes  of  the  days  of  persecution,  and  assign- 
ing a  tale  to  every  haoilet  within  view :  we  have  selected  one  of 
these. 

**  He  pointed  to  the  hanks  of  the  Felice,  near  Luoenia.  *  At  that 
tend  of  the  river,'  he  told  us,  '  tradition  had  consecrated  the  spot  to 
the  recollection  of  an  exploit  more  memorable  than  the  achievement  of 
y^eander  himself.  A  Cathohc  had  paid  great  attention  to  the  lessons  of 
^  Vaudob  friend,  and  gave  such  proof  of  his  heart  being  touched,  that 
the  latter  thought  no  opportunity  ought  to  be  lost  of  pressing  his  con* 
version  while  he  appeared  to  be  in  a  favourable  mood.  His  visits 
used  to  be  noctiimaL  On  the  night  when  he  flattered  himself  that  his 
arguments  would  prevail,  the  floods  had  cut  oif  the  usual  means  of 
access.  It  was  winter,  and  the  torrent  was  alarmingly  broad  and  rapid ; 
but  the  Christian  hero  was  not  to  be  interrupted  or  daunted  in  his  holy 
enterprise  :  he  boldly  plunged  into  the  waters,  swam  across,  and  reaped 
Steward  in  the  conversion  of  his  friend  from  Popery.'  **  P.  iOO. 
VOL.  I.  NO.  I.  I 
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It  was  on  a  Sunday  morning  when  the  traveUers  visited  Lm 
Torre,  the  principal  village  o?  the  Vaudob;  but  instead  of 
transcribing,  as  we  are  inclmed  to  do,  one  or  two  passages  whiel| 
give  a  faithful  idea  of  the  Sabbath-day  scene  that  presented 
Itself  on  this  occasion,  we  will  insert  an  anecdote  which  we  think 
Mr.  Gilly  will  envy  us  the  opportunity  of  contributing.  It  is 
the  best  conunent  we  can  make  upon  the  correctness  of  his  own 
observations,  and  the  delight  he  takes  in  speaking  of  the  ge- 
nuine piety  and  innocent  simpHcity  of  these  virtuous  moun- 
taineers. 

About  ten  years  aco  a  Protestant  gentleman  was  travelling  iff 
France  and  met  an  old  recruiting  serjeant  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion,  who  expressed  great  satisfaction  at  being  able  to  tell 
one  of  the  reformed  faith  what  reason  he  had  for  respecting  the 
members  of  that  persuasion.  *  I  was  charged  one  sultry  day/ 
said  he^  *  to  convey  a  dispatch  from  my  commanding  officer 
through  one  of  the  Protestant  valleys  of  Piemont.  It  was  Sun- 
day, and  when  I  was  exhausted  with  heat,  and  hunser  and 
thirst,  ready  to  sink  for  want  of  refreshment,  I  could  find  no  inn 
open  to  receive  me.  In  this  condition  I  ent^^  a  cottage  to 
ask  for  assistance:  nobody  was  at  home  but  a  poor  widow,  who 
told  me  that  it  was  the  hour  of  divine  service,  and  she  could 
not  stay  to  give  me  refreshments,  for  that  she  was  hastening  ta 
Church ;  butthere,  said  she,  are  my  keys,  help  yourself  to  what 
you  want,  and  take  the  repose  you  require/ 

The  chapter  which  describes  the  visit  to  La  Torre  entera 
into  a  variety  of  details,  which  shew,  as  far  as  relates  to  the 
Vaudois,  that  the  spirit  of  Popery  is  as  uncompromising  as 
ever,  and  that  notwithstanding  all  the  services  which  have  been 
rendered  by  the  natives  of  these  Protestant  valleys  to  the  state» 
the  government  of  his  Sardinian  majesty  still  pursues  them  with 
disqualifications,  restrictions,  and  vexatious  proceedings  of  the 
most  oppressive  nature ;  so  much  so  that  we  cannot  sufficiently 
admire  tne  constancy  with  which  they  preserve  their  religious 
integrity  in  the  midst  of  such  excessive  hardships.  One  of  our 
ambassadors  remonstrated  with  the  late  King  of  Sardinia  upon 
this  subject,  and  urged  him  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the 
Waldenses.  '*  Emancipate  the  Irish  Catholics,**  said  his  ma- 
jesty, "and  I  will  emancipate  the  Vaudob."  "  We  only  beg 
of  your  majesty,*'  it  was  rejoined,  **  to  concede  as  much  to  the 
Protestants  of  the  valleys,  as  has  been  conceded  to  the  Roman 
Catholics  of  Ireland.**  There  was  no  reply  to  this  most  reason- 
able request — the  king  was  silenced. 

From  La  Torre,  as  nis  head  quarters,  our  traveller  made  ex- 
cursions to  the  neighbouring  villages,  one  of  these  was  to  An-* 
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grogim;  atid  ktncma  the  cottages  cyf  tlus  ihouhtain  handed,  mairf 
of  which  are  perched  like  eagles*  nests  upon  the  edge  of  t)re* 
cipices,  and  upK^  the  sikmmits  of  nydcs,  he  had  some  delightfid 
opportunities  of  studjring  the  character  of  the  peasants^  and  of 
obserring  the  efiect  which  religion,  pure  and  undefiled  as  it  it 
in  thftse  secluded  spots^  has  upon  the  conduct  and  happiness  of 
maix. 

'*  In  the  sinamer,  when  these  pastoral  people  are  tending  their  cattle 
Bt  a  distance  from  the  villages,  and  occupying  their  MletSj  or  temporarj 
cabins,  upon  the  summits  of  die  mountain,  the  clearness  of  the  atmos- 
phere allows  the  sound  of  the  same  Sabbath  bells  to  reach  than,  caUiiy 
them  to  the  worship  of  the  Creator  beneath  the  canopy  of  heaven.  It 
must  be  a  most  gi^atifying  and  impressive  sight  to  see  them  hastening 
6om  different  quarters^  and  assembling  in  a  convenient  place  on  tlie 
0een  turf,  to  Esten  to  the  exhortations  of  their  ministers,  who  follow 
Uiem  on  every  seventh  day  to  their  remotest  pasturages.  They  gene- 
nlly  select  a  sort  of  natural  amphitheatre,  where  they  may  be  shaded 
from  the  rays  of  the  sun,  and  hear  their  pastor  the  more  distinctly.  A 
congregation,  coQected  on  such  spots  as  these,  must  give  rise  to  some 
of  the  most  sublime  feelings,  which  man  is  capable  of  entertaining.^ 
P.  185. 

In  his  nimi)Ie  to  Villwoi  the  author^s  attention  wns  directed 
by  his  guide  to  several  spots  consecmted  to  the  ntenory  of  ex- 
ploits achieve  in  defence  of  religious  integrity  and  merty  of 
conscience ;  and  upon  tiiis  occasion  the  sight  of  enormous  masses 
of  rock  debouching  into  the  glens  beneath,  and  of  abysses 
which  the  eye  could  not  fathom,  led  to  tales  connected  with  the 
military  history  of  the  Waldenses.  Next  to  the  profecttilg 
shield  of  Providence,  it  is  to  these  luggeci  features  of  t^ateir 
cou!titry,  to  the  defiles,  and  steep  and  narrow  passtss,  thcrt  th« 
Waldenses  are  indebted  for  theil*  means  of  defends  agniUMUt 
their  persecutors,  in  the  course  of  the  numerous  cnisadeb  thaf 
have  oeen  proclaimed  for  their  destructiort. 

From  Villaro  the  journey  was  pursued  to  Bbfobi6,  #hith  vH* 
lage  extends  to  the  ^Ohtiers  of  France,  and  here  was  feujld  Hot 
only  the  perfection  of  theb^antiftil  and  snbhiJnN^  in  tetnre,  hDA 
what  the  author  calls  the  **  moral  omami6nt  Of  gi^and  scehei^^ 
a  Christian  minister  faithHil  to  his  duty,  commented  with  Hiil 
Bmited  means,  and  cheerful  in  his  obscure  sechnMoii."  AVi^i 
scrintion  of  the  hospitable  reception  given  to  the  travellers  by 
M.  Muslon,  Pastor  of  BoWbio,  and  of  wie  humble  repast  enjoy ei 
at  his  taUle,  together  with  an  outline  of  the  eotiversAtion  which 
was  held  between  them,  is  drawn  in  a  style  which  renders  the 
wi>rdiy  minister  of  this  alpin^  hamlet  otie  of  the  principal  fc* 
▼ouiites,  among  the  many  hrterestiiig  charaetett,  w4lh  miAth 
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the  vohime  abounds ;  but  it  will  be  more  within  ouf  province  to 
let  the  reader  refer  to  the  book  itself  for  such  portions  of  the 
narrative  aa  are  purely  secular,  and  to  transcribe  those  only 
which  are  strictly  theological.  The  following  extract  is  one  of 
these. 

**  We  found  M.  Muston,  the  present  pastor  of  Bobbio,  in  his  church, 
engsged  in  the  same  duty  as  M.  Gay  had  been  at  Villaro,  that  is,  in 
giving  instruction  to  his  youncr  flock,  iifly-six  boys,  and  thirty-two 
girls.  He  had  almost  finished  when  we  entered,  and  was  then  oc- 
cupied in  delivering  the  customary  address  which  follows  the  cate- 
chism. He  did  it  with  much  judgment,  and  considerable  effect ;  and 
as  I  noticed  his  earnest  manner  and  paternal  anxiety  to  impress  upon 
his  vouthful  hearers  the  importance  of  what  he  had  been  explaining,  I 
eoufd  not  but  feel  pain  under  the  recollection  of  the  imperfect  mode  in 
which  we  too  commonly  discharge  this  duty  in  England. 

**  The  Bish<^  of  London's  late  impressive  Chai^  upon  this  subject 
occurred  to  my  mind,  and  I  saw  before  me  a  most  forcible  illustration 
of  the  arguments  used  by  that  excellent  prelate,  when  he  drew  a  picture 
of  the  anfecdng  relation,  which  must  exist  between  a  parish-priest  and 
the  younger  part  of  his  flock,  if  catechetical  lessons  are  regularly  and 
SEcalously  imparted.  In  fact,  the  very  greatest  of  all  opportunities  is 
lost,  when  a  clergyman  is  unable,  or  unwilling  to  ffive  up  a  stated  por- 
tion of  his  time  to  the  children  of  his  parish.  He  loses  an  influence 
over  the  minds,  and  a  hold  upon  the  afiections,  which  might  be  turned 
to  the  best  advantage.  The  Papists  are  not  blind  to  this  truth :  they 
catechize  with  strict  punctuality  ;  and  in  several  places  where  I  wit- 
nessed this  service,  it  was  performed  with  the  same  patience,  good  hu- 
mour, and  earnestness,  which  we  noticed  in  the  Waldenaian  pastors.** 
P.  165. 

Upon  leaving  the  presbytery  of  M.  Muston,  Mr.  Gilly  had 
his  attention  directed  to  the  mountain  hamlet  of  Sibaud,  where 
the  celebrated  Henri  Amaud  and  his  gallant  band  of  eight 
hundred,  distinguished  themselves  in  a  conflict  against  an  ap- 
palling superiority  of  numbers.  Henri  Amaud  was  pastor  of 
La  Torre :  when  all  the  Waldenses  were  banished  from  their 
country  in  1686,  with  a  spirit  becoming  a  real  champion  of  the 
faith,  he  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  handful  of  intrepid  fol- 
lowers, whom  he  had  rallied  round  him  near  Greneva,  girded  on 
«  tem])oral  weapon,  which  he  called  the  sword  of  the  Lord  and 
of  Grideon,  and  swore  that  he  would  never  perform  even  the 
dutiea  of  lua  sacred  oflice  but  with  that  sword  in  his  hand,  until 
he  should  see  his  people  restored  to  their  inheritance  upon 
their  native  mountains.  He  kept  to  his  word,  and  upon  one 
occasion,  after  his  martial  companions  had  chaunted  tne  74th 
Psalm  to  the  clash  of  their  armsj  Amaud  mounted  the  pulpit  of 
one  of  the  villages,  which  he  had  taken  from  the  enemy  by 
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stoiuiy.  and  preached  from  tbe  129th  Psalm,  with  his  steel  in 
one  hand  and  his  Bible  in  the  other.  The  narrative  of  this  en- 
terprise,  which  was  finally  crowned  with  success,  and  the  rela- 
tion of  Gianavello*s  achievements,  contained  in  the  8th  and  9th 
chapters,  will,  we  doubt  not,  excite  a  strong  desire  in  most, 
reaaers  to  know  more  of  the  hbtoxv  of  that  famous  epoch  in 
Waldensian  history,  when  these  two  neroes  appeared  like  thun- 
deibolta  of  war,  to  turn  the  tide  of  battle  in  favour  of  their  op- 
pressed countrjnnen. 

A  reprint  of  Amaud*8  own  account  of  the  march  of  the  exiles 
to  recover  their  lands  and  habitations,  **  Hisioire  de  la  ghh- 
fkmeRaUree  des  Vaudois  dans  lews  Vallies"  or  rather  a  trans- 
lation of  it,  would  form  an  interesting  volume,  and  if  Mr.  Gilly. 
had  given'extracts  from  Amaud*s  very  rare  and  entertaining 
work  instead  of  some  of  that  weighiier  matter  which  loads  his 
appendix,  he  would  have  done  more  justice  to  himself,  and 
given  greater  satisfaction  to  many  of  his  readers. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  first  part  only  of  Amaud's 
historv  was  published ;  the  second  part  was  finished  in  MS.  by 
himself,  but  never  printed,  a  piece  of  intelligence  with  whicu 
Mr.  Gilly  does  not  seem  to  be  acquainted.  Should  he  ever 
make  another  excursion  to  the  valleys  of  Piemont,  it  would  be 
worth  his  while  to  enquire  whether  there  be  any  traces  of  this 
US.,  for  if  it  remain  in  possession  of  any  of  Amaud*s  descend- 
ants or  fanuly,  and  could  be  committed  to  the  press,  it  would 
veiy  probably  throw  considerable  light  upon  that  portion  of  the. 
sniMM  of  the  Vaudois,  which  are  at  present  in  great  obscurity, 
viz.  the  interval  between  their  restoration  to  their  own  country^ 
after  their  exile  of  three  years  and  a  half  and  the  death  of 
Victor  Amadous  11. 

After  his  return  from  Bobbio  to  La  Torre  the  author  passed 
some  delightful  hours  with  M.  Bert,  the  pastor  of  that  village ; 
and  upon  this  and  all  other  occasions  when  he  conversed  with 
the  Waldensian  clergy,  he  took  care  that  the  topics  of  discourse 
should  be  such  as  to  make  him  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
minutest  concerns  of  the  people  whose  nistory  and  condition  he 
was  investigating*  It  would  occupy  too  much  of  our  room  to 
follow  him  through  the  three  last  chapters  of  his  book. 

The  disquisitions  in  the  twelfth  chapter,  touching  the  pro- 
gressive  departure  of  the  Roman  Church  from  the  purity  of  the 
Apostolic  faith  and  practice,  and  the  aflinity  between  Popish 
and  Pagan  worship,  must  have  cost  him  much  time  and  thought, 
which  we  really  thmk  might  have  been  altogether  spared ;  for  so 
bright  and  clear  are  the  colours  in  which  the  Vaudois  character 
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U  painted  that  it  requires  no  strength  of  oantmt  or  depth  ef 
diadow  to  raise  it  from  the  canvass. 

It  certainly  was  no  cdknmon  and  no  easy  task  to  adjust  such 
multifiuious  matter  as  composes  the  substance  of  this  Tolume» 
fiir  after  the  materials  were  obtained,  the  pkn  and  combination 
of  the  parts,  so  that  the  veader  might  be  tempted  on  by  the 
aamsing  to  pevose  the  instructive,  must  have  constituted  one  of 
th0  pnneipal  difficulties  of  the  undeitaidng.  Nothing  is  ad* 
vanced  without  giving  the  authority ;  the  Appendix  contains 
0very  needful  reference,  and  not  an  observation  is  made  upon 
the  religious  or  moral  character  of  the  Vaudois,  without  ac- 
eomjNUiying  the  remark  with  something  by  way  of  £Mt  in  iUua- 
trationof  it. 

The  Christian  mildness  and  charity  of  the  Vaudois  is  a  &• 
vourite  topic  with  the  author,  and  among  other  facts  in  testi* 
nony  of  wis  amiable  character,  the  following  is  flingularly  eon* 
elusive. 

*'  In  no  part  of  their  history  have  they  displayed  a  spirit  of  fanati- 
cism ;  and,  much  as  they  have  suffered  from  the  bigotry  of  others,  it 
does  not  appear,  that  they  have  ever  allowed  their  zeal  to  betray  them 
into  acts  of  religious  phrenzy.  A  most  afiecting  proof  of  the  Christian 
meekness  and  forbearance,  which  distinguish  this  moifensive  race  above 
every  other  community  professing  the  &th  of  Christ,  that  I  ever  heard 
of,  came  under  my  own  immediate  notice.  I  must  not  mention  the 
name  of  the  person  to  whom  I  allude ;  because  the  book,  of  wiadi  I 
am  going  to  speak,  is  prohibited  by  the  Sardinian  govemmeBt. 

**  The  second  part  of  Jean  Leger*s  very  scarce  work  eontaaos  a  his* 
lory  of  the  dreadful  persecutions  of  1655,  and  is  embellished  widi 
plates,  representing  the  tortures  inflicted  upon  the  Vaudois*  The  sight 
of  th^  horrors,  thus  depicted,  is  enough  to  curdle  the  blood  in  the 
teins  of  any  one,  who  is  not  hardened  £7  ftnatirism  against  humanity, 
and  the  plates  are  accompanied  by  attestations  of  the  facts,  which  place 
die  truth  of  them  beyond  aU  question.  This  book  was  shewn  to  me  by 
one  of  my  exceUent  Vaudois  friends,  who  observed  the  impression  it 
m^e,  and  then  said,  '  That  volume  I  never  saw  till  1  was  twenty-four 
years  of  ase,  although  it  was  in  my  father's  and  grandfather's  posses- 
sion; nor  have  I  ever  permitted  cither  of  my  own  children  to  open  a 
page  of  it.  It  is  one  of  our  principles  not  to  say  or  do  any  thing, 
which  shall  have  the  effect  of  exasperating  the  minds  of  our  youth 
against  their  Roman  Cathdic  brethren.*  **  P.  21 3^ 

In  like  nuumer  an  engaging  scene  is  made  to  attest  the  truth 
of  an  observation  which  the  author  is  fond  of  bringing  several 
times  under  our  notice,  vis.  that  austere  piety  is  not  the  dia- 
facieristic  of  the  Vaud<HS. 

**  I  was  interested  in  observing  how  much  M.  Bert  entered  into  thq 
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r'  i  9tA»9fiamao»iBiltA  of  the  evanpy.  Austerity  fonns  no  {Mort  of 
id^ioiis  character  of  the  Vaudoifl ;  and  this  worthy  minister 
tbon^  it  not  at  all  inconsistent  with  his  sacred  profession,  to  he  pre- 
feat  at  an  assemhlage  of  his  flock,  where  music  and  dancing  were  ad- 
mitted. '  I  love,*  said  he,  '  to  see  cheerfuhiess  and  happiness  under 
efery  fimn ;  and  where  can  be  the  harm  of  voung  persons  thus  re- 
aeating  tbemseWes  under  their  parent's  eyes,  where  nothing  indecorous 
is  done ;  or  of  my  being  the  spectator  of  their  famocent  revels.'  For- 
merly, dancing  was  prombited  among  the  Vaudois ;  but  it  was  in  those 
dark  and  dismal  times,  when  *  these  poor  people  were  scarcely  ever 
Kcore  of  their  lives,  and  when  any  indication  of  merriment  agreed  but 
iO  with  their  miserable  condition.  In  days  of  active  persecution,  piety 
viB  natunlly  assume  something  of  the  gloomy  tincture  of  the  period ; 
aad  when' the  heart  oM^at  to  be  sad,  every  movement  of  levity  is  ill* 
tined,  and  unbecp9ii|ig«  Upon  this  occasion,  every  body  Jbad  a  smile, 
or  a  taliitation,  or  an  expression  of  affection  for  tlieir  benevolent  pastor, 
and  seemed  to  derive  additional  pleasiire  from  his  presence."     P.'SSl. 

The  nature  of  his  work  is  such,  that  Mr,  Gilly  is  obliged  to 
recount  many  horrible  cruelties  committed  by  the  Roman  Cdtho- 
Ecs  against  the  Protestants ;  he  does  not  however  unnecessarily 
indulge  in  acrimonious  reflections,  or  violent  declamations  against 
the  Papists,  but  is  in  general  satisfied  with  letting  &cts  speat 
for  themselves.  If  we  were  desired  to  sum  up  our  opinion  of 
the  volimie  before  us  in  a  single  sentence,  we  should  say,  that 
its  chief  merit  consists  in  its  fidelity  of  relation. 

We  regard  the  undeserved  fate  of  the  Vaudois  as  one  of  the 
moat  interestii^,  not  to  say  afiectingy  that  has  been  recorded  of 
ainr  people  in  the  whole  range  of  ecclesiastical  history.;  and,  in  a 
xAtncfOM  point  of  view,  as  calculated  to  excite  ttie  strpngest  sym- 
pauy  which  can  warm  the  bosom  of  a  sincere  Protestant  towards 
Itis  inrf<Nrtunate  and  almost  forgotten  brethren  of  the  household 
of  faith.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  have  devoted  sp  large  a 
space  to  Mr.  Gilly's  book.  Independently  of  the  intrinsic  value  of 
tne  work  as  a  well-digested  literary  production,  there  is  so  much  of 
earnestness  and  zeal  in  a  good  cause  displayed  throughout  it,  that 
we  most  cordially  vrish  it  may  meet  with  the  attention  it  de- 
serves, and  lead  effectually  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  main 
object  which  the  author  appears  to  have  in  view — an  amelioration 
of  the  wretched  state  in  wKich  the  small  but  exemplary  church 
of  the  Waldenses  has  too  long  subsisted. 

It  may  not  often  fall  within  our  province  to  remark  upon 
decorations ;  but  when  they  are  so  strictly  ecclesiastical  as  in 
the  present  instance,  we  shall  not  be  inclined  to  overlook  any 
gooQ  illustration  of  the  subject  matter.  The  plates  in  Mr. 
Gil](y  s  book  aie  nearly  all  representations  either  of  the  humble 
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dnirches  of  *'  the  TaDeys,"  or  of  some  spot  rendered  interesting 
bv  the  religious  history  of  the  inhabitants :  they  are  Kthogra^ 
phic,  and  are  executed  in  two  different  styles,  of  rery  uneqnal 
merit.  Those  drawn  by  Nicholson  from  tasteful  sketches  by 
the  Hon*  Mrs.  Fortescue  are  beautiful  spechnens  of  the  art ; 
those  drawn  in  the  pen  manner,  and  without  a  name,  do  no 
credit  to  a  volume  in  other  respects  well  got  up.  We  recom- 
mend Mr.  Gilly  to  omit  these  latter  altogether  in  his  next  edi- 
tion, or  to  have  them  made  uniform  with  the  others. 


The  Quetiwn  whether  the  Church  of  England  he  justifed  in  her  Oppo- 
sition to  the  Church  of  Rome,  brought  to  a  Conclusion^  by  an 
Investigation  of  the  Principle  upon  which  the  Reformed  Churches 
ground  their  Separation  and  establish  their  Doctrine  against  that 
Principle  of  the  Church  ofRome^  by  which  she  assumes  to  the  £x- 
elusion  of  all  other  Christian  Societies,  the  sole  Right  and  Means 
tf  understanding  and  interpreting,  in  its  true  Sense,  the  Word  (^ 
God.    Second  Edition,    8vo.   48pp.     1«.  6</.    Thomson.     181S4* 

There  are  symptoms  which  no  one  can  fail  to  observe,  and 
which  no  friend  to  the  Church  of  England  can  see  with  indiller- 
ence,  that  the  Roman  Catholics,  encouraged  by  the  indulgence 
of  the  times,  are  bestirring  themselves  to  give  currency  to  their 
opinions  in  this  country.  For  instance,  the  pamphlet  of  which 
we  have  given  the  instructive  title  page  above,  has  been  pub- 
fished  in  London,  and  pushed  to  a  second  edition. '  It  sets  up 
pretensions  of  no  humble  kind,  purporting  to  bring  to  a  condu- 
eion  the  question  of  the  right  or  interpreting  the  Scriptures,  in 
favour  of  the  infallible  authority  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and 
against  the  Protestant  principle,  that  each  individual  has  the 
right  and  the  liberty  to  read  tne  Bible,  and  to  judge  for  himself 
of  its  contents.  The  pamphlet  is  a  republication  of  a  letter  ad-* 
dressed  in  the  year  1882,  by  "  Milesius,"  to  the  late  Bishop  of 
Meath,  in  which  that  prelate  is  treated  with  a  flippancy  n-om 
which  his  station  and  character,  no  less  than  the  solemn  subject 
treated  of,  should  have  secured  him. 

The  writer  thus  modestly  felicitates  himself^ 

"  I  may  fairly  conclude,  first,  that  I  have  manifested  your  incon- 
sistent conduct  (the  conduct  of  the  Bishop  of  Meath,  and  of  all  Pro^ 
testant  Churches,  is  meant,)  with  the  principle  you  have  professed  to 
make  the  rale  of  your  conduct.  Second,  that  I  have  proved  the  prin* 
ciple  from  which  the  Church  of  England  and  all  protesting  churches 
take  their  rise,  to  be  false  and  erroQeous;  consequently,  thai  these 
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dmrdMs  Inve  no' true  and  jnadfiidile  grounck  of  existence^  '  Ani 
ihkdv  that  I  have  esubUdied  the  Cathd&c  Cbuidi  upon  a  feiindaliaa 
from  which  you  cannot  remove  her,  as  long  as  ydu.admk  the  pioniiaes  of 
Girist,  and  disallow  the  right  of  Socinians  and  Seceders  to  oppose  or 
reform  the  Church  established  in  England  upon  the  same  principle  as 
you  opposed  and  pretended  to  reform  ue  Church  established  by  God^" 
P.  40. 

The  first  proposition  rests  upon  the  arffument,  that  as  Pro* 
testant  Churches  allow  that  each  individual  has  the  privilege  o£ 
using  his  reason  and  judgment  in  reading  the  Bible«  therefore 
it  is  great  inconsistency  in  those  churches  to  publish  the  Scrip- 
tures with  notes  and  explanations,  and  even  for  their  clergy  to 
mterpret  it  to  the  people  by  Sermons,  Catechisms  and  Lecture8«> 
The  argument  proceeds  on  this  fallacy,  that  unless  there  be  a 
divine  mfaUible  right,  there  is  no  right  at  all.  The  Church  of 
England,  like  the  King  of  England,  has  abandoned  the  pre- 
tension of  deriving  an  absoluie  authority  from  heaven;  but  yet, 
God  be  thanked,  there  is  no  want  of  jurisdiction  in  this  empire* 
sufficiently  riehtful  and  powerful,  in  all  matters  ecclesiastical 
and  civfl.  We  are  now  niled  not  bv  the  wiU  of  the  Monarch  or 
the  Clergy,  but  by  laws,  the  expeoiency  of  which  may  be  dia-» 
puted  on  the  one  hand*  and  may  be  defended  on  the  otiier.  Att 
commentaries,  interpretations,  and  explanations  of  the  laivsy; 
both  of  Church  and  State,  have  only  the  authority  of  reasons 
and  argument ;  but  they  are  not,  therefore,  **  unlawful,  and  so- 
many  shackles  constructed  by  human  cunning,  to  gain  some 
frivate  end,  by  keeping  individual  judffment  within  its  power*.**. 
\  10.  The  State,  for  the  sake  of  self-preservation,  requkea 
obedience  from  all  subjects,  whether  they  approve  of  the  laws 
made  or  not :  but  every  man  is  at  liberty,  according  to  the  Pro- 
testant principle,  to  interpret  Scripture  for  himself,  and  to  with* 
draw  from  the  communion  of  the  Church  of  Ei^land,  if  he 
conscientiously  think  that  her  doctrine  and  discipUne  are  not 
conformable  to  the  Word  of  God  therein  declared  *•  Our  prao* 
tice  is^  therefore,  ccMisistent  with  the  principle  we  profess,  ia. 
leaving  men  free  to  exercise  their  private  judgement  as  to  the* 
sense  of  Holy  Scripture.  The  Church  of  Ei^land  claims  not 
an  absolute,  nor  an  infallible,  nor  an  umversal  authority,  like 
the  Church  of  Rome,  but  merely  the  right  inherent  in  all  socie- 
ties, and  without  which  they  could  not  exist,  to  govern  her  own^ 
.  members  according  to  law  and  expediency. 

The  second  proposition  is  grounded  on  the  assertion,  that  the 
language  of  Holy  Scripture  could  only  have  been  intended  by 

*  See  Bishop  Marsh's  Comparatire  View  of  the  Churches  of  England  and 
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ils  DiTiiie  Aiidior  !•  oomnejr  one  nnaniDg.  if 'this  be  m,  the 
priaeiple  of  Philettaiitty  vhiidi  admitB  variout  meaiuDgs  of  the 
MOM  words  of  God^  is  m^ustiflable.  To  this  assertion,  we  op- 
pose the  fiicts, — ^that  the  text  of  Scripture  has  been  interpreted 
91  different  senses  br  the  Jews,  by  the  Apostles,  and  Bvangdists 
diemselves,  by  the  Primitive  Churoh,  by  die  Fathers,  by  the 
Church  of  itome  (notwithstanding  her  boast  of  preserving  the 
Word  of  God' unchanged  in  the  sense  in  which  it  was  delivex^) 
and  throughout  the  world.  God  might  have  made  moral  truth 
self-evident  to  men,  as  obvious  as  the  Meridian  sun ;  but  he  has 
not  done  so ;  he  has  given  them  a  freedom  of  choice  between 
good  and  evil, — ^a  freedom  which  implies  a  constant  liability  to 
enoT*  And  this  error  manifests  itself  in  some  by  their  pre« 
ferring  a  false  to  the  true  religion ;  in  othen,  by  their  aposta- 
tising from  the  true  religion;  in  the  best,  by  their  K^ping  the 
true  religion  with  more  or  less  imperfection,  with  mistakes  and 
fiialts  in  faith,  and  mistakes  and  faults  in  practice.  Devoutly 
do  we  wish  and  pray,  that  all  who  name  the  name  of  Christ, 
^  Blight  hold  the  faith  in  unity  of  spfrity  in  die  bond  of  P^^e, 
and  in  righteousness  of  life  :**  but  since  God  permits  diflerent 
religions  upon  earth — mnce  his  gospel  does  not  carry  self-evi- 
dent conviction  of  its  divine  origin  to  all  men,  we  are  called  upon 
to  view,  with  charity  and  forbearance,  the  differences  of  opinion, 
with  regard  to  the  meaning  of  its  contents,  as  a  part  ot  those 
unavoidable  evils  which  bekrtng  to  the  infirm  and  fiulen  state  of 
humanity.  We  do  not  find  that  God  has  any  where  promised 
to  free  us,  or  any  men,  firom  the  comn^on  lot  of  error ;  in  fact, 
on  the  contrary,  all  men  err ;  and  we,  therefore,  dare  not  assume 
ourselves,  nor  can  we  admit  in  others,  a  character  of  infiillibility. 
As  every  individual  is,  in  the  first  place,  answerable  for  his  own 
soul  at  the  Divine  Tribuiud,  he  has  the  riffht  to  secure  his 
eternal  interest  in  the  best  way  he  can,  and  for  this  purpose  to 
read  the  Holv  Scriptures  whicn  teach  the  means  of  salvation. 
We  believe,  tnat  whoever  reads  and  studies  them,  with  a  sin- 
oere  and  honest  intention  of  proJUmg  by  them,  will  be  so  led 
by  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  not  to  miss  his  aim.  We  maintain,  that 
me  Church  of  England,  under  the  divine  blessing,  has  adopted 
a  method  for  discovering  the  true  sense  of  the  Word  of  Uod, 
nAich  has  been  eminently  successfiil :  we  believe  our  Church  to  be 
that  society  of  Christians  which  is  most  conformable  to  Scripture. 
But  we  do  not  venture  or  wish  to  affirm,  that  sjl  those — the 
CSiurch  of  Rome,  and  many  communities  of  Protestant  Dissen- 
ters, for  instance,  who  difier  from  us,  have  so  far  erred  in  their 
interpretation  of  Scripture,  as  to  mal^e  it  to  them  no  means  of 
salvation.    Experience  proves  to  us,  that  nothing  will  prevent 
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to  the  Scriptttiei  tbep9aelve8.-r-Tb]8  is  qur  ]irilici|ple ;  mi  mc^ 
indkidu^  must  justify  his  eaosi^ifsiiHQiiB  tppUisiittov  of  it  in  Mt 
own  oitfe. 

The  auttior's  (bird  proposidim  retts  not  upm  0  iirJ<iH.  re««oiii 
11^  iHit  iipQp  the  wciiws  pf  Scriptaxe* 

"  The  Patbolic  Church  theiii"  he  says,  in  p.  20,  **  reeUher  cl^hn  t^ 
the  posseition  of  the  l^pirit,  and  true  meaning  of 'the  Scriptiires^ 
upon  this  ground,  *  that  having  once  received  the  Word  of  God  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Son  of  Gvod,  she  has  always  preservid  the  same  un- 
changed  in  the  sense  in  whidi  it  was  delivered ;  and  this  she  proves  to 
be  the  case  firom  the  promises  of  Christ,  that  it  should  not  be  other* 
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To  which  we  answer,  tb«r  as  it  <«  oth^rvise,  a«  the  ChHV«ll 
of  Rome  has  indis]^utably  erred,  and  erred  &019  tb^  Frtoiftive 
Church  in  interpreting  Scriptu?e»  the  pnwifie^  of  Christ  act  ta 
be  understood  in  a  sense  different  frofp  that  M^bich  the  dmroh 
of  Home  ascribes  to  them.  And  here  appears  theneoesfhy  tike 
Rdbrmers  were  undet  of  separating  from  the  Chttr(^  of  Rome^ 
on  the  wrinciple  of  a  private  ridit  of  intarpreting  the  Scvipturffar 
for  without  this  separation,  they  eoiUd  not  argu^  mm  t^eiv 
opponents,  nor  appeal  to  tfie  Soriptures  for  the  truth  of  tbeiif 
opinions.  The  Romanista  acted  in  thi^  instance)  It  haa  been 
yutiff  said*  tike  a  person  who  should  daimau  estate  by  a  oertwi 
daoae  in  a  will,  at  the  same  time  stating  "  the  testator  baa 
given  me  an  exclusive  authority  to  interpret  the  meauiug  of 
this  wiO,  and  also  pow^  to  condevm  and  punish  those  who  in* 
termet  it  differeirtly.'* 

The  promise  of  perpetual  staUUty,  (Mattb.  xvi  18t)  is  niade» 
according  to  the  ^otestant  doctrine,  to  the  Umveraol  CAuPck^ 
wUcb  always  has  been,  is»  and  will  be,  split  into  different  so^ 
deliea  and  communities.  Christ  only  knows  who  are  bis  iaMi* 
fid diadfJes,  members  of  his  true  Church;  but  we  believe  in 
his  promises  that  be  will  always  preserve  a  true  Chuiph  on 
earthy  composed  of  real  Christians,  united  in  the  faith  of  the 
gospel;  almough,  like  Melanethon  and  his  mother,  th^  may 
be  of  different  communiona  or  denominations.  The  current  of 
Gospel  Truth  has  spread  far  and  wide  through  different  chan* 
neb, — some  muddv,  and  some  clear.  The  Ileformers  found 
the  stream  of  the  Church  of  Rome  polluted,  and  were  enabled  to 
make  a  cut  ibr  themselves  higher  up  and  nearer  the  fountain-head* 
Without  a  metaphor,  we  own  no  ^udiority  for  doctrine  bjit  thfr 
BiUe;  wne  for  polity  but  the  Law  of  our  country.  TheProte^tant 
Clergy  endeavour  to  follow,  at  a  humble  distance,  the  example 
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of  the  Aposdee  and  EvangeliBto,  who  "  reasoned  out  of  the 
Scriptures,  opening  and  alfeging  that  Christ  must  needs  have 
suffered,**  Acts  xvii.  S,  8 ;  who  were  always  ready  to  **  dispute** 
with  the  Jews  and  heathen  philosophers,  and  to  prove  the 
truth  of  their  doctrine  by  reason  ana  argum^it,  not  resting  H 
upon  authority ;  who  **  convinced  their  hearers  pubUdy,  shew* 
ins  by  the  Scriptures  that  Jesus  was  Christ.**  Acts.  xviiL  28. 
They  speak  to  reasonable  men,  they  exhort  them  to  judge 
what  they  say,  and  to  search  the  Scriptures  whether  these 
things  are  so.  The  priests*  lips  preserve  knowledge ;  their 
authority  is  as  lawful  as  anv  existing,  and  therefore  valid  be- 
cause it  is  lawful.  ''We  admit  the  promises  of  Christ;**  they 
are  the  comfort  upon  which  our  hearts  rely,  but  we  understand 
them  in  a  different  meaning  from  the  Roman  Catholic  interpre- 
tation :  nor  do  we  **  disallow  the  right  of  Socinians  and  Seceders 
to  oppose  or  reform  the  Church  established  in  England**  so  far 
as  they  themselves  are  concerned,  *'  upon  the  same  prindple, 
as'*  we  **  opposed**  and  reformed  the  Church  of  Rome.  "The 
Church  of  England  allows  to  all  men  what  she  claims  for  her 
sons, — ^the  free  use  of  the  Scriptures ;  she  is  ready  to  defend  her 
tenets  in  all  meekness,  and  let  the  world  judge  which  are  most 
scriptural, — ^her  doctrines,  or  the  doctrines  of  those  who  dissent 
from  her.  We  are  not  blhid  to  the  abuses  of  Protestant  liberty, 
but  we  thidc  them  preferabk  to  the  abuses  of  ecdesiaslical  des- 
potism. After  all,  the  differences  among  Protestants,  are  often 
greater  in  appearance  than  in  reality ;  and,  at  the  worst,  are  not 
worse  than  the  differences  which  have  existed  in  the  bosom  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  The  Pk*otestant  Clergy  are  not 
heated  by  any  over-eager  zeal  for  Proselytism ;  and  instead  of 
theological  contention,  would  rather  occupy  themselves  in  en- 
deavouring to  save  the  souls  committed  to  them,  to  extend  in 
their  walk  Christian  faith  and  Christian  practice ;  and  gladly 
would  we  see  the  clerjB^  of  other  communions  nuietly  and  peace- 
ably busy  among  their  flocks  in  this  labour  of  love,  looking  for* 
ward  to  that  state  when  there  shall  be  one  fold  under  onei 
Shepherd,  Christ  the  Lord. 

We  rejoice  at  being  able  to  note  some  expressions  in  this 
pamphlet,  of  a  genuine  Catholic  spirit ;  as  p.  10« 

"  That  truly  liberal  doctrine,  which  extends  alike  to  each  man 
the  privilege  of  reading  the  Sacred  Scriptures  :"  p.  34.  **  We  claim  no 
power  to  persecute ;  and  if  any  such  persecuting  power  has  existed  in 
the  church,  I  trust  it  has  been  one  of  those  abuses  which  the  Churrh 
herself  has  condemned  and  destroyed.  Neither  do  we  judge  you  fbr 
understanding  differently  from  ns,  but  we  condemn  your  understanding 


as  erroneous." 
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Such  passages  redeem  some  improprieties,  which,  pattictlldrly 
in  Che  Appendix,  betray  a  young  controversialist,  not  used  to 
treat  serious  subjects  with  sufficient  seriousness. 

While  we  commit  to  Providence  the  event  of  any  Rom^ui 
Cathofic  ascendency  being  revived  in  this  our  now  happy  land, 
we  feel  it  our  duty  to  be  careful  to  uphold  the  great  principle 
of  Protestanbm,  **  the  right  of  each  numan  being  to  read  the 
Scriptures,  and  judge  of  their  meaning ;"  that  principle  which 
first  opened  the  way  to  the  acquisition  of  those  religious  liber- 
ties which  we  enjoy,  and  which  we  should  ill  exchange  for  the 
supposed  comfort  of  an  implicit  trust  in  any  human  authority 
whatever. 


Jn  Emqiury  into  the  Studies  and  DiseipSne  adopted  m  the  two 
English  UniversitieSf  as  preparatory  to  Holy  Orders  in  the  Esta" 
bUshtd  Church  :  in  a  Letter  respectfully  addressed  to  the  Right 
Honourable  Robert  Peel^  one  of  his  Majesty's  Principal  Secreta-' 
ries  of  State^  and  Member  of  Parliament  for  the  University  of 
Oxford.     By  a  Graduate.    8vp.  56pp.   ^s.    Cadell.    1824. 

A  Letter  to  tie  Author  of  the  Enquiry  into  the  Stupes  and  Discipline^  ^c. 
By  a  Graduate  of  the  University  of  Oxford.  8vo.  d2pp.  Is,  6d. 
Rivingtons.     1824. 

NoTwiTHSTANDiNO  our  experience,  we  cannot  avoid  feel- 
ing a  little  surprize,  and  interested  as  we  may  be  in  the  sub- 
ject, we  yet  receive  some  amusement,  when  we  observe  the 
Sle  and  manner  adopted  by  the  parties  in  any  discussion, 
ere  strong  feelings  and  noted  partialities  are  likely  to  have 
sway  ;«-how  each  runs  violently  into  an  opposite  extreme,  and 
the  truth  is  unhappily  lost  in  Uie  vehemence  of  prejudice  and 
the  eagerness  of  disputation.  A  person  who,  it  may  be  sup- 
poaed^  has  much  at  heart  the  credit,  and  character,  and  useful- 
ness of  the  clergy,  thinks  he  perceives  in  the  course  of  educa- 
tion usually  adopted,  and  indeed  prescribed,  the  sources  of 
much  evil.  He  considers  the  subject ;  every  thing  appears  to 
his  imagination  as  if  to  a  jaundiced  eye.  He  sits  down  to  write — 
his  pen  delineates  even  more  un&vourably  than  upon  sober  re- 
flection he  would  himself  approve.  The  pamphlet  appears  in 
the  world,  and.  is  sure  to  awaken  much  discussion.  Some  one, 
deeminff  even  its  appearance  hostile  to  truth,  argues  from  the 
very  title-page  that  the  author  has  an  interested  motive  in  the 
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pablitaitioit.  As  he  fMPoceeds  In  penning  it,  he  finds  fi^sh  cause 
M  quefttion  the  writer's  sincerity ;  he  even  wishes  that  he  cobld 
meet  the  assailant  with  a  **  sndfe  of  pity  or  contempti'*  as  a  cli»* 
•enter  undet  the  dishonest  gal%  of  a  churchman:  nappilyhow- 
ci«r ,  amidst  much  of ''  iUiberality  and  ill-nature/*  the  patnphlet  is, 
fer  the  most  part,  such  **  an  undigested  chaos  **  that  liis  find^ 
**  nothing  to  answer,  every  thing  to  ridicule/*  and  for  the  benefit 
of  the  public  and  his  own  amusement,  quickly  sends  a  ''  letter  ** 
to  the  ness,  which,  of  course,  flatly  clenies  every  accusation  and 
ftsaertibn  made  by  the  former  writer,  and  in  ridicuHnff  his  pro^ 
posed  remedies,  finds  occasion  to  express  '*  contempt  at  leasts 
out  without  the  smallest  portion  of  pity.  May  it  now  be  per«> 
mitted  us  to  occupy  a  middle  space  between  the  combatants  ? 
Let  us  at  least  try  what  will  be  the  result  of  a  little  calm  const- 
deration  of  the  subject ;  in  entire  ignorance  of  the  writers,  with- 
out any  desire  to  discover  their  real  situation  and  character,  or 
assign  views  and  motives  which  they  would  utterly  disckdmi  biit 
luged  by  «  strong  feeUng  of  the  importance  of  the  matter  under 
diseaasioiw 

The  '*sde  oi^ect"  of  the  author  of  Ihe  first  pamphlet  'Ms  to 
discuss,  and  if  possible,  to  improve  the  education  of  our  national 
der^  f "  And  he  *'  positively,  though  unwillingly  affirms,  that  the 
studies  pursued  at  the  Universities  are  unfit,  as  at  present  consti- 
tuted, for  ecclesiastical  students.**  He  affirms  that  the  study  of 
Aristotle  and.  Lockcf  in  one  university,  and  of  Newton  in  the 
other,  cannot  compensate  for  the  absence  of  those  which  are 
essential  to  a  divine.  He  speaks  slightingly  of  the  theological  ex- 
amination previous  to  the  first  degree  at  Oxford,  and  complains 
that  ''no  more  is  asked  or  expected  from  the  clerical  student 
than  from  any  other;  that  he  pursues  the  same  studies,  under^ 

Joes  the  same  exandnations,  and  is  subject  precisely  to  the  same 
iscipfine  as  those  hitended  for  other  professions,  or  for  no  pro^ 
ftssien  at  aR;**  adding  his  fear  of  the  pernicious  tendency  of 
many  of  the  university  studies,  and  even  of  the  rewards  and  ap- 
phuse  that  follow  academical  honours.  To  most  of  these  re^ 
marks  our  readers  iVill  probably  reply,  that  the  gronnd-woik  of 
excellence  in  all  the  liberal  professions  must  be  the  same. 
Greek  and  Latin,  logic  and  mathematics,  are  faTI  as  necessary 
fbr  the  divine  as  for  the  lawyer  or  the  physiciacn.  To  store  the 
mind  with  images,  to  enricti  it  with  t£e  learning  of  the  great 
sages  of  antiquity,  to  give  that  true  taste  and  nice  judgment 
which  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  best  authors  is  calcu- 
lated to  give,  and  at  tne  same  time  to  strengthen  the  reasoning 
powers,  and  direct  them  to  dose  investigation  and  severe  exami- 
nation of  an  argument,  that  they  may  be  able  to  detect  an  in- 

II 


ddioiis  fidtffj  hakbg  under  a  fmr  «ipe«rmce,  bthe  ffnfBt  btt« 
linesB  of  the  teadier  of  yoath.  And  utbe  future  diebbmm  Ibv 
ro  the  mean  time  required  to  attetel  lectures  in  divinity/ wiih 
perhaps  some  cautions  and  some  instruction  firom  those  undm 
whose  care  he  is  placed^  having  a  direct  view  to  his  future  prd« 
fession:  this  is,  perhaps^  as  good  a  course  as  can  be  adopted 
during  the  first  twenty  years  of  our  life.  We  here  iake  it  Jw 
grmaied  that  the  generid  edutsadon  of  our  youth  is  a  Ckrisiian 
edueoHanf  that  aU  the  students  at  the  university,  be  their  fiituhl 
proifession  what  it  may,  are'  instructed  in  the  evidences^  the  doc^ 
tnaes,  -acod  the  duties  of  their  religion,  and  the  peculiar  tenets 
of  our  church :  that  they  4re  lectured,  or  at  least  are  escaMoneil 
m  both  parts  of  the  holy  Scriptures,  and  in  the  Ne#  Testament^ 
It  feaa^  in  its  original  language.  We  have  said,.  *^  ibe  doctrine^ 
and  duties *' as  well  as  ''evidences;"  because  unhappily,  some 
years  since,  a  vouth,  though  destined  for  Ae  diurch,  might 
have  passed  to  nis  bachelor^  degree  in  one  of  our  univ^Tsi^ ; 
that  IS,  might  have  finished  his  education  there^  and  (except 
that  he  would  have  heard  Bishop  Pears<»i's  book  on  the  Geeed^ 
St  the  Divinity  Li^tures)  might  nave  been  in  iitter  ignorance  of 
every  thing  beyond  die  evidences  of  Christianity. 

The  aecond  point  urged  against  a  college  education,  as  at  present 
conducted,  is,  that  it  is  ^  bad  preparative  for  the  life  of  a  parish 
priest.  •  In  this  part  of  the  pamphlet  the  description  is  eacagge-^ 
rated.  Yet  the  substancie  is  true ;  diat  the  style  of  living  at  t&il 
university  is  too  ekpmsive  compart  with  die  average  value  of 
church-prefennent,  and  that  a  iellow  of  a  co11m!&  does  not  make 
the  beat  parish  priest*  To  die  latter,  the  author  of  the  second 
pamphlet  answers  that  *'  the  clergy  who  have  been  originally 
fellows  of  colleges,  bear  a  very  small  proportion  to  diose  whi^ 
have  not;**  and  that  *'  the  same  men  wno  nave  excited  die  ad- 
miratian  of  die  asseadaied  univernty  by  the  display  of  their 
theological  knowledge,  the  acuteness  of  tmir  reasoning,  and  the 
proihndiiy  of  their  talents,  have  vrith  equal  ease  ads^^ted  thei^ 
stfle  and  lan^piage  to  Ihe  comprehension  of  their  vilbgt^ 
hearen.**  This  ptofandity  of  tiUeni-^a,  phrase  which  is  hot 
fimifiar  to  our  eyes  or  ea!ta— *nas  we  are  afraid,  more  f^equendy 
produced  dboourses  adapted  to  the  university  pulpit  than  to  disil 
of  die  coaqtry  parish-church.  We  are  not,  nowever,  dispossed 
to  qoanel  with  our  clergy  for  being  a  liiile  too  learned  in  dieit 
sermonb:  biit  die  true  reply  to  b^  made  to  alltfaat  can  beurged^ 
cither'on  this  head  or  on  the  other,  is,  we  appxdMid,  not  a 
sweeping,  denial  of  the  assertion,  biit  a  gentle  remonstnuioei 
statinj^  dmt  all  good  must  be  purdiased  at  the  risk  of  some 
evil:  that  if  yornignien  are  to  mix  tqgetter,  some  will  be  moi^ 
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extravaguit  than  otkers  can  afibrd  to  be^  and  the  bolder  joullid 
will  aometimes  prove  a  snare  to  those  who  have  not  the  means 
of  indulging  in  expence;  but  that  if  you  will  have  your  clergy 
poBsosned  of; the  feelings  and. manners  of  gentlemen,  and  take 
theii*  rank  as  such,  you  must  give  them  an  education  which  will 
fit  them  foe  their  station  in  society :  that  if,  again,  you  deem  it 
desirable  that  your  dergy  should  be  generally  a  learned  body, 
you  must  not  complain  very  much  if  some  few  of  them  are  a 
Kttle  too  learned,  or  unwarily  make  an  unseasonable  display  of 
it  firrai  inconaiderateness,  not  from  vanity.  In  truth,  this  will 
not  often  happen ;  for  a  man  of  true  taste  will  adopt  a  plain  and 
simple  style,  and  a  man,  whose  heart  is  in  his  profession,  will 
take  pains  to  win  his  hearers.  The  greater  danger  is  that 
certain  habits  -are  acquired  at  college,  which  are  ill  adapted  to 
the  business  of  a  parish  priest :  but  that  business  depends  more 
upon  the  heart  man  upon  the  head,  for  being  well  performed. 
.  Besides  the  dissipation  and  extravagance  which  are  some- 
times to  be  found  at  college,  the  author  of  die  Enquiry  tii'ges 
likewise,  the  tioe  which  the  future  divine  must  witness,  and  the 
danger  of  contamination.  There  is  frequently  so  much  of  seal, 
of  earnestness,,  and  of  right  feeling  in  bis  remarks,  that  we  own 
we  are  much  more  disposed  to  honour  him  for  an  excess  of 
these  good  and  amiable  qualities,  than  treat  him  with  that  dis* 
dain  which  has  been  excited  in  his  antagonist.  We  honour 
him  for  his  desire  to  see  the  clergy  not  only  unspotted  widi  the 
defilements  of  the  world,  but  even  ignorant  of  them.  Yet  alas! 
we  foajr  that  he  has  .himself  replied  satisiactorily,  though  he  has 
not  given  the  reply  the  advantage  of  the  best  liuiguage  in  which 
it  might  be  aet  fioth.  It  is  the  bumness  of  the  clergy  to  mix 
with  the  worid,  to  turn  the  sinner  from  the  error  of  his  ways, 
and  warn  others  of  their  danger.  And  cdn  he  point  out  rocks 
and  shoak  of  which  he  is  totally  ignorant  f  Is  such  ignorance 
of  vice  attainable  ?  Certainly  not  in  the  mode  recommended  by 
the  author;  for  he  would  have  eitfier  separate  colleges  in' our 
imiversities  appropriated  to  students' in 'divinity,  or  an  entixe 
university  where  none  eke  should  enter.  In  either  dase  it  is 
man^t  that  numbers  will  be  collected  together,  aitid  wl^rc 
many  meet  together  there  will  probably  be  miidi  of  vice,  an4 
therefore  much  danger  of  pollution.  But  if  such  purity  were 
attainable,  would  it  not  rather  be  a  qualification  for  si  monastic 
life  than  for  that  of  a  parish  priest  ?  A  settled  hatred  of 
sin,  and  a  ancere  love  of  .holiness,  are  indeed  indispensaUe  for 
performingf  as  they  ought  to  be  performed,  the  duties  of  that 
sacred  oflfee*  -  But  ignorance  of tvice  and  of  its  snares  b  a  fiir 
diffinrent  thing  firom  phrity,  :  "It  nuist  be  a  man  of  unsulfied 
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pmity  alone**  says  die  excellent  and  e?er  to  be  lamented  Reiv- 
nell,  speaking  of  the  pious  Miuiter, ''  who  could  carry  the  probe 
of  a  Eerere  examination  so  deeply  and  so  steadily,  yet  so  gently, 
into  the  very  heart  of  a  sinner ;  and  afterwards  administer  ^th 
90  judicious  a  hand,  the  heaUng  balm  of  Christian  consolatic^.** 
Yet  it  was  requisite  for  Miuiter,  as  it  is  in  some  degree  requisite 
for  every  one  who  acts  as  ambassador  for  Christ,  to  know  mnch 
of  the  turnings  and  windings  of  the  human  heart,  of  the  pride 
of  unbelief,  and  the  deceitmlness  of  sin.  It  may  be  doubted, 
in  short,  if  an  education  which  shall  take  a  yojung  man  out  of  the 
readi  of  knowledge  of  evil,  if  such  can  be  found,  will  qualify 
him  to  make  an  useful  clergyman. 

Such  are  the  objections  urced  by  the  author  of  the  "  En- 
quiry '*  against  the  present  mode  of  conducting  the  educadon  of 
our  clerical  students.  And  to  these  may  be  added  his  state- 
ment of  its  defects.  As,  for  example,  that  it  does  not  supply  a 
strictly  professional  course  of  instruction ;  that  no  knowledge  is 
here  acquired  of  the  pectiliar  duties  of  the  clergy,  nor  any  as- 
sistance towards  attaining  excellence  in  perfonning  the  public 
service  of  the  church,  or  composing  discourses  for  the  pulpit. 
Upon  this  part  of  the  subject,  by  the  unfortunate  mention  of 
'*  Lectures  on  the  principles  of  English  Grammar,"  he  has  ex- 
cited further  "  contempt*'  in  the  author  of  the  "  Letter,''  who 
indulges  himself  with  some  strokes  of  ridicule  about  Mavor's 
Spelling  Book,  and  Easy  Lessons  in  Reading,  and  the  Bench 
ot  Bishqps  studying  Grammar.  What  good  purpose  these  smart 
things  can  answer,  unless  to  try  or  tire  the  temper  of  his  antagonist 
and  the  patience  of  his  readers,  we  are  unable  to  say.  We  have 
read  the  ''  Enquiry  "  with  very  different  feeUngs,  and  not  seeing 
any  reason  to  suspect  the  author  of  being  a  dissenter  in  disguise, 
<Nr  an  aapirant  after  patronage,  we  deem  him  worthy  of  a  sober 
and.  reapectftd  reply  where  we  differ  from  him,  or  a  candid  ac- 
knowledgement wliere  he  is  right.  With  regard  to  reading  and 
preaching,  much,  we  conceive,  may  be  said  on  his  part.  We 
arq  not  aware  that  so  much  excellence  has  been  acquired,  that 
notliing  more  is  to  be  learned.  On  the  contrary,  many  defects 
oughtj  we  are  persuaded,  be  avoided,  and  much  time  might  be 
fSdinedt  if  the  young  student  had  a  friend  or  tutor  to  put  him  in 
the  right  way  at  first,  and  direct  him  how  to  give  their  due  force 
to  the  different  parts  of  the  Liturgy ;  hpw  to  select  proper  sub- 
jects for  I\is  discourses ;  how  to  arrange  his  matter ;  and  how  to 
argue,  to  declaim,  to  fix  the  attention,  to  rouse  the , feelings,  to 
excite  the  fears,  to  awaken  the  conscience— and,  which  is  of  far 
greater  importance  tlian  all  the  rest,  to  gain  the  affections  of 
those  whom  he  addrcs^s.     We  know  that  a  spirit  of  genuine 
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piety,  a  seal  for  the  honour  of  God^  end  en  nnefiected  copeem 
for  the  welfare  of  those  committed  to  hu  care,  will  furnish  at 
once  the  motives  and  the  means  to  the  parish  priest  of  executing 
his  office  diligently  and  successfully.  But  inferior  means  must 
hot  therefore  be  neglected*  How  shall  we  safely  neglect  any 
thing  whereby  a  soul  may  be  saved,  a  sinner  be  rest^^  or  a 
servant  of  God  approve  himself  in  the  sight  of  his  heavenly 
Master? 

The  author  of  the  **  Enquiry"  has  brought  before  the  public  a 
subject  &r  too  important  to  be  fully  discussed  in  a  pamphlet  of 
iifly  or  sixtv  paffes,  and  has  made  out  a  case  which,  however  it 
is  to  be  dealt  with,  must  not  be  dismissed  in  a  Letter  of  half  the 
size.  The'  writer  of  the  ^^  Letter  "  contents  himself  with  deny- 
ing the  defects  complained  of,  and  sneering  at  the  remedies 
proposed.  He  asserts  that  "  the  clergy  of  the  establishment  are 
neitner  in  precept  nor  example  unfit  for  their  sacred  office; 
and  therefore  there  is  an  end  to  all  objections  to  the  present 
•mode  of  education  adopted  in  our  universities***  This  is  taking 
a  position  which  can  only  be  assailed  by  disparaging  the  cha- 
rat^ter  and  conduct  x)f  our  clergy,  which  we  are  by  no  means 
disposed  to  do.  Yet  we  mav  venture,  perhaps,  widiout  giving 
any  reasonable  ground  of  offence,  to  say,  that  our  clericiu  stu- 
<dent8  are  subjected  to  difficultiea  and  disadvantages  which,  if 
possible,  should  be  diminished ;  that  they  too  oft^  enter  upon 
their  profession,  slenderly  provided  for  the  task  which  they  un« 
dertake ;  that  if  the  Church,  or  the  State  which  support^it,  com<» 
mit  to  a  youth  of  twenty*three  so  weighty  a  cliarge  as  diat  of  a 
cure  of  souls,  it  ought  to  take  care  that  means  be  afforded 
.by  which  he  may  be  qualified  for  it ;  and  that  under  the  pre-> 
.sent  circumstances,  he  must  look  to  his  own  private  situdies  and 
the  advice  of  his  fHends  to  obtain  such  qualifications.  May  we 
be  permitted  to  add,— premising  our  unfeigned  belief  that  the 
derffy  of  the  present  day  are  in  general  as  exemplary  as  those 
which  our  country  has  reared  in  anjr  former  age. — that  in  many 
instances  much  may  yet  be  added,  m  steadinesar  of  principle,  in 
theological  acquirements,  %i  deep  and  varied  learning,  m  de- 
votedness  to  their  calling,  in  their  mode  of  officiating  boUi  in  the 
reading-desk  and  at  the  altar,  in  the  stvle  of  their  discourses 
and  the  manner  of  delivery,  in  visiting  the  sick  and  the  whole 
within  their  cures,  in  their  treatment  of  those  who  oppose  or 
dissent  firom  them ;  and,  in  short,  in  the  whole  course  and  tenor 
of  a  clergyman's  practice  ?  This  "  may  not  be  the  time"  to  use 
the  language  of  the  writer  before  us,  ''  wantonly  to  exaggerate 
the  defects  of  our  church ;  but  it  is  the  fit  and  imperative  time 
to  ^remove  or  diminish  every  cause  that  may  injure  or  degrade 
its  mfansters."    And  though  one  or  two  .may  speak  of  them  in 
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of  BatMrffBiti  'many  (we  woulcT  hope)  in  the  language  of 
lnid»,  there  ace  thousands  ready  to  exaggerate  ererv  foiling, 
and  depreciate  every  good  quality.  ^'  Deal  then  fairly  wiSi 
the  clergy. ;  censure  them  no  long^  till  you  have  triM  every 
means  td  improve  thehr  education.  Let  candidates  for  hofy 
orders  be  guarded  with  a  strict  and  liberal  discipline ;  let  tliem 
be  educated  as  sound  scholars,  and  as  able,  active,  conscientious 
Mstom.'*  The  former  part  of  this  education  is  amply  provided 
tor;  the  latter  is  entirely  wanting. 

To  aay  that  youths  are  educated  for  the  church  at  our  Un!- 
veraities,  is,  in  fact,  to  assign  to  these  Universities  an  office 
which,  according  to  the  system  at  present  pursued,  can  hardly 
bdofog  to  them.   The  University  knows  little  of  any  persons  who 
do  not  read  for  a  degree.    It  may  be  a  convenient  place  for 
study,  but  that  is  all.    What  is  wanted,  is  a  regular  system  and 
course  of  mstruction  under  able  teachers.    Were  the  classical 
and  HMithemarical  studies  finished,  and  the  degrees  in  arts  taken 
at  as  early  an  age  as  formerly,  then  indeed  the  young  students 
in  dinntty  oogfat  continue  to  attend  lectures  upon  subjects  im*- 
mediately  ooiuiected  with  their  profession.    And  tiiis  mighty 
peiimps,  be  still  the  readiest  way  of  remedying  the  deficiency 
in  cUm»i  education.     Let  lectures  be  read  after  the  first  de- 
cree has  been  taken ;  let  yonag  men  be  invited  to  attend ;  let 
me  lecturers  consider  it  part  of  their  office  to  assist  the  students 
by  their  advice,'— to  watch  their  conduct,  to  lead  them  to  a  re- 
gular plan  of  thecdoffical  study,  to  impress  upon  their  minds  a 
due  sense  of  the  sokmn  office  for  which  they  are  preparing 
themselves.    This  wiU  not  satisfy  the  author  before  us ;  for  he 
will  hot  be  content  unless  the  education  of  those  who  are  in- 
tended for  tiie  church  be  separate  and  distinct  firom  a  much 
earlier  period.     But  we  confess,  that  in  our  opinion  it  has  b^en 
w^  judged,  that  all  (hose  who  are  to  be  members  of  a  learned 
profession,  should   study  the   learned  languams  and  liberal 
s^nces  in  common ;  and  that  the  exclusive  studies  of  each  pro- 
fession should  commence  when  they  are  supposed  to  have  at- 
tained a  competent  knowledge  in  that  which  is  common  to  all. 
Other  objections  may  indeed  arise.    Though  the  Universities 
caanot  now  be  diarged  with  excess  of  **  compotationa  ingurgita- 
tioDs,  and  other  ungodly  expensys,  to  the  manyfeit  subveraon 
of  devotion  and  cleanness  of  lyving,  and  to  the  moost  notable 
dandejr  of  Christ's  holy  evangely ;    and  though  the  formidable 
array  of  ''  taylor,  vintner,  horsedealer,  and  the  whole  race  of 
ahopkeepers,"  which  our  author  has  represented  as  "  in  union 
agmnst  the  gownsmen,**  be  not  quite  so  formidable  as  he  has 
pictuTed  it:  yet,  certainly.  It  is  many  times  convenient  to  break 
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tbrouffh  habitSy  connections,  and  practices  which  have  b^tt 
formed  at  college.  The  most  important  part,  too,  of  the  duties 
of  a  parish  priest — ^a  kind  and  paternal  intercourse  witii  his 
parishioners,  can  scarcely  be  tauffht  in  the  University.  Perhaps 
s<Hne  divinity  lectureships  cotdd  be  founded  at  the  Universities, 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  wished  to  profit  by  their  ready  ac- 
cess to  all  the  sources  of  theological  learning ;  and  some  esta- 
biasbments  by  individuals  in  the  country,  might  unite  the  pro* 
fessional  studies  with  an  initiation  into  ue  practical  duties  of  a 
clergyman*  Of  the  former,  it  may  be  observed,  that  a  large 
debt  is  due  from  the  successors  and  inheritors  of  those  who,  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  overthrew  and  plundered  tiiose  Institutions, 
which,  with  all  their  defects,  were  schools  of  learning,  and  halls 
of  charity.  The  charity  has  since  been  demanded  of  the  nation 
at  large  by  law ;  and  some  tardy  compensation  might  perhaps  be 
made  to  tne  friends  of  learning  and  the  professors  of  rehgion. 
The  good  Archbishop  Cranmer  proposed,  in  vain,  the  appro- 
priating of  some  part  of  the  monastic  revenues  to  the  founding 
of  semuiaries  for  reliffious  instruction ;  and  would  that  some 
such  plan. could,  in  Uiese  our  happier  days,  be  executed  by 
those  who  have  sincerely  at  heart  tne  interests  of  our  Church ! 

It  is  not  in  our  power  to  discuss  the  plan  of  Ecclesiastical 
Colleges,  or  a  third  University,  proposed  by  our  author.  We 
shall  be  thought  perhaps  to  have  already  bestowed  too  much 
tune  upon  the  subiect,  yet  we  should  quit  it  with  regret,  were 
we  not  persuaded  that  its  importance  will  speedily  bring  it  again 
under  discussion.  We  conclude  at  present  with  presenting  our 
readers  with  a  passage  from  the  former  of  the  two  pam^ilets 
under  review,  which  wiU  leave  the  subject  on  their  mmds  much 
in  the  state  in  which  we  would  wish  it  to  be  viewed. 

*'  Much,  **  says  he,  ''  may  be  done  in  the  osntroul  of  the  conduct 
and  direction  of  the  studies  of  those  destined  to  holy  orders,  after  the 
attainment  of  the  bachelor's  degree.  This  degree  is  generslly  taken, 
about  the  age  of  twenty*  one.  From  that  period  to  the  proper  age  for 
ordination  (say  two  years)  a  young  man  is  in  roost,  if  not  in  all  cases 
left  to  his  own  discretion,  and  wholly  free  from  any  official  guidance, 
both  as  to  his  conduct  and  studies.  He  may  spend  the  whde  of  tliis 
important  and  perilous  interim,  in  doing  nothing,  or  far  worse  tlian 
nothing.  I  have  only  to  appeal  to  the  experience  of  most  parents  to 
say,  how  bitterly  and  unavailingly  they  have  lamented  this  grievous 
and  irreparable  waste  of  time.  In  too  many  cases,  when  the  bachelor 
puts  on  his  gown,  farewell  to  study — that  is,  patient,  systematic,  eflfec* 
tive  reading.  Some  few,  out  of  the  many  hundreds,  remain  at  cottage 
and  take  pupils ;  but  the  minority  lead  an  idle  life  at  home,  a  burden 
and  an  annoyance  to  their  friends,  or  niroble  on  the  continent  without 
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ag«Ue  or  «n  objecty  and  bote  ib  the  vice  and  friTolity  of  Frahce^and 
IcaJy,  not  only  the  parity,  but  the  decorum  of  an  English  clergyman. 
Tboe  evils  I  would  endeavour  to  obvii^te* 

**  We  shall  assume  then  the  truth  of  what  has  been  so  often  and 
stoutly  contended  for,  namely,  that  our  own  universities  do  not  pre* 
tend  to  prepare  for  any  single  profession;  on  the  contrary,  that  they 
are  mere  sdiools  of  general  preparation,  whence  each  student  may  go 
forth  into  the  world,  and  make  an  election  of  his  own  calling.  Now, 
this  shewing  of  the  case,  (which  I  presume  will  be  allowed  by  the 
veriest  stickler  for  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  with  their  present  studies 
and  discipline)  furnishes  the  strongest  and  aptest  argUhient  to  prove, 
that  an  aher-education,  that  some  definite  and  exclusive  tutorage  is 
rBqnired,  towards  the  practice  of  every  other  profession ;  and  why  not 
lor  the  diurch,  among  the  rest  7  The  fact  indeed,  is,  that  in  every 
{iroffcssion,  save  that  of  the  church,  the  education  of  the  student  is  in- 
iplete,  and  his  pretensions  unavailing,  till  a  professional'  has  been 
to  a  collegiate  course  of  study*  .The  barrister  must  attend  his 
at  the  inns  of  court,  (whether  to  any  good  purpose  is  quite  a  dis« 
tinct  question),  and  the  medical  probationer  must  walk  the  hospitals, 
(with  at  least  the  opportunity  of  improvement),  before  either  can  be 
admitted  to  practise.  In  our  universities,  both  law  and  physic  have 
(equally  with  theology)  their  professors  and  lectures ;  but  in  neither  of 
iheae  faculties  does  any  man  aspire  to  practise,  nor  indeed  will  be  ad« 
mitted  to  do  so,  till  in  another  and  exclusive  school,  he  has  abstracted 
himself  from  a  general,  to  a  strictly  professional  and  technical  educa- 
ticMi.  But  for  church  candidates,  where  do  we  find  a  suitable  and  pecu* 
liar  school  }  Where  are  we  to  send  our  sons,  (in  most  colleges,  afVer 
the  attainment  of  the  first  degree,  none  except  fellows,  can  remain)  to 
be  traJned  ap,  for  the  arduous  and  responsible  duties  of  the  Christian 
nunirtry!''    £ii^'ry,  p.  ^6. 


Th€  Library  Campanim;  or^  the  Young  Man*s  Onide,  ami  tke  Old 
Mam*8  Comfortj  in  the  Choice  of  a  Ltbrartf.  By  the  Rev.  T.  F. 
DiBDiNj  F.R.S.  A.S.  8vo.  912  pp.  IL  Is.  Harding  and  Co. 
18S4. 

Had  the  title  of  this  "  stout  Octavo"  been  simply  "  The  Library 
Comjianion ;  or,  Guide  in  the  Choice  of  a  Library/*  we  should 
have  expected  to  find  it  a  very  interesting  and  a  very  usefid 
work,  inasmuch  aa  the  author  of  it  is  well  known  to  be  eminently 
qualified  to  talk  of  books,  and  at  least  as  conversant  as  any  other 
**  BibUomaaiac,"  with  dieir  fanetf  prices. .  But  in  th«/se,  days  of 
aoleiim  aenae^  quaint»  aatolheticaJj  and  catching  titles  no  longer 
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mdieale  genius  and  ^ruditioii ;  Atj  are  no  iatigti  tigni  cf 
"  good  we  within  :**  when,  therefore,  we  read  of  **  The  i  oan^ 
Man's  Guide,  and  the  Old  Man's  C<Mnfort,  in  the  Choice  of  a 
Library,**  we  beffan  to  suspect  that  middle-aged  gentlemen  were 
eiccluded  from  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Dibdin's  chatty  guidance  and 
biblumeiieal  comfort.  We  should  have  submitted,  with  what 
resignation  we  might,  to  this  implied  exclusion,  had  not  the  legi* 
ble  and  attractive  word  Divinity,  as  a  left  hand  running  title, 
reminded  us  that  it  was  our  duty  to  inform  those  among  our 
(anticipated)  readers  who  may  belong  to  the  more  favoured 
classes,  the  young  and  the  old,  what  quantum  of  assistance  thqr 
may  derive  nrom  their  **  Library  Companion/' 

This  duty  we  shall  proceed  to  fulfil,  nremising  only  that  we  do 
not  intend  to  overstep  our  limits,  and  soall  not  venture  a  remafk 
upon  any  syllable  beyond  the  198di  page,  at  which  the  **  Div»> 
nity'*  portion  is  concluded.  We  shall  endeavour  to  let  Miv 
Dtbdin  himself  exemplify  the  manner  in  which  he  has  executed 
the  very  important  task  of  directing  to  the  best  sources  of  infor- 
mation the  theological  student,  whose  object  is  sacred  literature; 
and  of  initiating  into  the  mysteries  of  tne  science  the  book-col- 
lector or  **  bibhopolist,'*  whose  delight  is  in  tall  copies,  in  O  Miri- 
ficam  editions,  in  ''  magnificent  vestments  of  blue  morocco,"  or 
in  **  membranaceous  treasures."  With  regard  to  the  maimer  in 
which  he  has  combined  these  two  services  to  the  public,  there 
may,  perhaps,  be  some  difference  of  opinion. 

Mr.  Dibdin  says,  in  the  first  page  of  his  preface,  ^  From  the 
beginning  to  the  end,  I  have  never  lost  sight  of  what  I  considered 
to  be  the  most  material  object  to  be  gained  firom  a  publication 
of  this  nature ;  namely,  the  imparting  of  a  moral  feeUmg  to  the 
gratification  of  a  Uterary  ta$te.  That  this  is  an  excellent  object 
to  keep  in  view,  we  admit ;  but  are  not  quite  of  a  mind  with 
Mr.  Dibdin  as  to  the  best  mode  otgaimng  it.  We  may  be  too 
fastidious ;  but  we  are  not  fond  of  sudden  transitions  from  the 
aublime  to  tiie  ridiculous.  We  know  that  the  contents  of  a 
hook  cannot  be  disjoined  firom  its  Qualities  of  sixe  or  beauty, 
jor  even  from  its  binding — without  vi<uenee ;  yet  we  do  not  like 
such  juxtaposition  of  the  sacred  and  profime  as  this,  for  instance: 

"  Happy,  and  more  than  dirice  happy,  is  that '  Young  Man,'  who 
*  with  means  and  appurtenances  to  boot,*  has  the  taste  and  zeal  to 
indulge  himself  in  a  collection  o(  the  ikspired  writings,  far  beyond 
the  narrowed  limits  (prescribed  from  necessity)  which  the  foregoing 
pages  disclose :  who,  in  all  the  turnings  and  windings  of  the  oooi" 
mama^  casts  an  anxious  eye  upon  many  a  stately  folio,  and  many  a 
heaatijfal  doodecimo,  of  wfaicn  the  merits  liave  not  been  here  silfli- 
cicntly  appreciate,  or  the  beauty  suffldenlly  depicted ;  which  have 
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In  order  that  wo  may  not  ofiend  against  our  own  principles^ 
we  ahall  run  through  the  text,  gleaning,  as  we  go,  such  notices 
as  may  be  at  all  interesting  to  our  readers,  leaving  the  notes  ami 
aabnotes,  which  constitute  by  far  the  larger  proportion  of  the 
work,  to  those-— for  whose  benefit  they  were  written. 

After  some  "  preliminary  observations*'  cautioning  ''  both  the 
student  and  collector"  to  '^  regulate  his  (their)  passions  as  so* 
beiiy  as  possible,"  to  **  let  zeal  never  slacken,  but"  to  *'  let 
judgment  always  step  in  to  modify  it :  and  when  a  veru  choice, 
or  curious,  or  supposed  unique,  article  presents  itself, '  to  ''  let 
the  courage  only  be  screwed  to  the  sticking  place  so  as  not  to 
r  even  the  competitorship  of      •      *      *      *      • 


petitorship  of  •  *  *  *  •  in  tha 
acquisition  of  it:*'  after  these  and  similar  observations,  our 
author  proceeds  '^  to  the  recommendation  of  those  books,  in 
wliiich  the  word  of  god,  or  the  sacred  text  is  contained  with 
every  possible  advantage  bestowed  upon  it  froui  the  piety, 
learning,  and  research  of  man." 

Of  editions  of  the  Bible  the  first  mentioned  are  the  Polyglots. 
"  The  ordinary  collector,"  says  Mr.  Dibdin,  "  will  do  well  to 
rest  satisfied  with  the  possession  ottwo,  out  of  theybtir,  of  such 
publications  of  Holy  Writ,"  namely,  the  Complutensian  and  the 
LfOndon  Polyglot.  Although  the  collector  may  be  contented 
with  two  such  works,  and  the  student  even  with  one  of  them,  it 
is  not  very  evi4ent  why  we  should  ''  of  course  pass  by  the  Poly* 
glot  Bibles  of  Plantin,  Hutter,  Le  Jay,  &c.*'  as  being  ''  purely 
secondary,  if  not  almost  entirely  useless."  Plantin  s,  or  the 
Antwerp^  and  Le  Jay's  the  Paris  Polygots,  which  we  presume 
are  meant  to  complete  the  ''  four**  above  alluded  to,  are  both  of 
them  noble  works,  and  though  perhaps  inferior  to  the  English, 
are  more  comprehensive  than  the  Complutensian.  To  the 
'^  Youi^(  Man,*'  some  more  edifying  information  might. have 
been  given  respecting  these  splendid  monuments  of  piety  ^nd 
munificence,  than  that  '^  there  did  exist,  and  yet  does  exist  a 
copy  of  Plantin's  exquisitely  printed  Polyglot  upon  vellum." 

Speaking  of  the  earUest  edition  of  the  Sacred  Text,  that  which 
bears  the  name  of  "  the  Mazarine  Bible,**  Mr.  Dibdin  tells  u^ 
that ''  it  is  clear  that  the  Bible  in  question  was  i^rinted  i^  the 
year  14>56 ;  and  it  is  probable  that  it  was  printed  in  the  preced- 
ing ^ear.*'  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  this  Bible  which 
ejuubits  *'  a  masterpiece  of  art,**  is ''  not  only  the  first  edition  of 
the  Sacred  Text  in  any  language,  but  that  it  is  the  very  fi&st 
BOOK  printed  with  metal  types.**  The  veruon  used  in  this  im- 
pieMion  is  tiie  Yulgat^    .Of  two  olher  X9^e  Bible«  ngtic^^j  .the 
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one  is  that  mipposed  to  hare  been  printed  by  Pftster  at  Bam^ 
berg 9  about  the  year  14(iO;  and  the  other,  the  first  which  had  tf 
prinied  date^  "  put  forth  by  Fust  and  ScfaoifFher  at  Mentz  in  the 
year  1462."*    It  is  affirmed  to  be 

'*  Almost  essential  to  the  character  of  a  well-chosen  Biblical  collec* 
tion  to  have  tbe^ril  Latin  version  from  the  Hebrew  Text,  and  a  first 
similar  version  from  the  Greek  Text ;  each  in  contra-distinction  to  the 
Latin  Vulgate,  These  impressions  are  called  ForUibiu  ex  Graxis  and 
FofUilms  exHebrceit.  The  former  first  appeared  in  1479,  the  latter  in 
1696." 

• 

Passing  over  all  intermediate  editions  of  the  Vulgate,  Mr. 
Dibdin  comes  at  once  to  those  of  Vatable,  and  to  the  Aldine 
editions  of  1590  and  1592,  which  were  '^called  after  the  name  of 
Pope  Sixtus  y/*  and  "were  supposed  to  exhibit  the  stanoard- 
Vulgate  text:  but  thevare  chiefly  estimable  on  large  papery 
in  which  state  they  still  lift  up  their  heads.**  There  is  no  edi- 
tion of  the  Vulgate  in  our  own  coimtry  which  "can  vie  with  the 
beautiful  one  printed  by  Didot  in  1785,  2  Vols,  ito/' 

"  The  earliest  printed  version  of  the  Scriptures  after  that  of 
the  Latui  was  the  German  version,  of  which  Luther's  best 
edition  is  the  most  desirable." 

'^  After  the  German  versions  of  the  Scriptures  appeared  those 
of  the  Italian,  (appeared  the  Italian)  within  probably  a  veiy 
few  years  of  each  other.**  In  the  sixteenth  and  seventeentn 
centuries  the  versions  and  commentaries  of  Bruccioli  and 
Diodati :  and  in  the  eighteenth  the  version  of  Martini. 

A  portion  of  the  Bible,  supposed  to  be  the  first  book  printed 
in  the  Hebrew  language,  appeared  in  1477.  It  was  a  quarto 
edition  of  ^he  Psalter,  with  the  Commentary  of  Kimchi.  An 
edition  of  the  Pentateuch,  other  detached  portions  of  the  Sacred 
Text,  and  at  length  the  whole  Bible  in  14^8,  successively  came 
forth.  The  editions  of  Dan.  Bomberg  "  with  the  Targums  and 
Rabbinical  commentaries  are  considered  to  be  of  great  intrinsic 
value,  especially  his  third  edition  of  1547 — 9,  in  four  folio  vo- 
lumes.** Other  impressions  worthy  of  observation  are  those 
of  the  Stephens,  of  Michaelis  in  1720,  of  lioubigant  in  1753, 
and  especially  that  of  Keimicott  in  1776,  and  tlie  late  one  of 
Jalin. 

The  first  Greek  versions  of  the  New  Testament  were  those 
of  Erasmus  and  the  Comphitensian  Polyglot  in  1516.  The 
Septuagmt  of  Aldus  appeared  in  1518.  As  critical  editions  of 
the  whole  Bible,  those  of  Zanetti  1586,  Grabe  1707,  Bos  1709, 
and  Holmes  1797,  are  recommended. 

The  complete  Bible  did  not  appear  in  the  Fmcnch  bingoage 


tai  the  year  lilWK;  iutthe  Old  Testuneiit  waa  published  in 
1523,  and  the  New  in  1477,  or  thereabouts :  the  first  Frenok 
Praiesidni  Bible  version  in  1585.  Of.  subsequent- editionsi  with 
the  Roman  Catholic  text,  the  best  is  in  Latin  and  French^ 
printed  at  Toulouse  in.  1779y.8vo.  in  19  volumes. 

In  treating  Qfour  awn  printed  versions  of  the  Sacred  TexU 
Mr.  Dibdin  says, 

**  First  and  foremost  let  the  '  Young- Man,'  especially  if  he.  be 
destined  for  holy  orders,  get  possession  of  every  authentic  piece  irom 
the  pens  of  Tyndal  and  G)verdale,  whether  they  exhibit,  or  not,  the 
previous  laboors  of  Wicliffe*  •  •  •But  for  thbm  and  thbir  labours  the 
iples  of  Cranmer  and  Latimer  had  been  unproductive  of  a  ^oriouC 


This  latter  clause,  we  venture  to  submit,  contain^  rather  a 
bold  assertion,  which,  in  another  edition,  the  author  might  do 
weH  to  qualify.  Much  as  the  names  of  Tyndal  and  Coverdale 
are  to  be  venerated  for  the  important  aid  which  they  rendered 
to  the  Reformers  in  this  country  by  their  translations  of  the 
Scriptures  into  our  vernacular  tongue,  yet  we  must  not  forget 
that  the  text  of  Wiclifie  was  in  existence ;  that  a  translation  of 
the  New  Testament  from  the  Latin  of  Erasmus  was  published 
in  1540,  the  Genevan  Testament  in  1667,  and  the  whole  Ge- 
neran  Bible  in  1560;  all  entirely  independent  of  the  labours  of 
Tyndal  and  Coverdale.  Now,  as  Cranmer  and  Latimer  suffered 
martjrrdom  in  1555,  after  the  two  former,  and  so  little  previous 
to  the  two  latter  dates,  we  are  hardly  justified  in  ascribing  all 
the  happy  effects  of  their  contention  "  for  the  faith"  to  Tyndal 
and  Coverdale  alone.  The  New  Testament  of  the  former  was 
put  forth  in  1526,  and  the  Bible  of  the  latter  as  lately  as  1535. 
We  might  hardly  make  this  assertion,  therefore,  humanly  speak- 
ing ;  but  a  more  serious  objection  Ues  against  it — that  it  9^m8  to 
limit  the  operations  of  divine  grace  in  the  blessed  work  of  en- 
fi^itening  our  forefathers  by  the  diffusion  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, to  the  agency  of  these  particular  individuals. 

The  notices  of  English  versions  and  editions  are  by  no  means 
suflicient  to  guide  the  Biblical  student,  who  desires  to  acquaint 
himBelf  with  the  respective  merits  of  the  different  translations,  in 
the  formation  of  his  Ubrary.  He  must  have  recourse  to  Dr. 
Cotton*8  "  List"  for  names  and  dates ;  and,  if  he  take  our  ad- 
vice, to  an  admirable  pampMet  lately  published,  for  the  cha- 
racter and  authority  of  the  EngUsli  versions.  The  essay  to 
which  we  allude  is  in  the  form  of  a  letter  addressed  to' the  Lord 
Bishop  of  Peterborough ''  on  the  Independence  of  the  Authorized 
Version  of  the  Bible,"  by  Henry  Walter,  B.D,  and  F.B,S. 
Hatefaaid,  1828%*  


To  mUmmmmB  tiw  ftliowfaig  adflee  masf  \i%  worn  wemjfih 

^  A  lover  of  6iie  boob,  and  m  particolsr  ^  fine  Biblet»  win  not 

ftil  to  seeure  good  copies  of  the  hnpreuioBvby  Fidd.  Hayes,  Basket, 

and  Baakenrilie;  and  if  he  deals  in  oddities  or  capricious  deviations 

fiom  the  established  Texts  he  will  purchase  many  a  curious  antecedent 
fin>|Mrnmiiin," 

"  A  wordi  and  but  little  more  than  a  word,  respecting  O&ekk 
Testaments."    These  are  recommended — 

^  The  Chmphttentum  impression  and  the  first  two  of  Erasmus  1516, 
1519,  the  parent  texts  of  Stephen  1550,  folio,  and  the  Blaevir  15S4, 
1  fmo.  To  these  let  the  critical  editions  of  Bengel^  1 754,  4to.  fFeHieim^ 
1751,  folio,  Gfjeibaeh,  1795,  8vo.  Maiikei^  178S,  Bvo.  and  jffter, 
17999  9vo.be  added." 

We  cannot  refuse  a  place  to  die  concluding ! !  No  man,  unless 
it  be  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  tbree-score,  can  escape 
firom  the  infection  of  such  amiable  enthusiasm. 

**  Here  (in  the  department  of  the  New  Testament  alone)  the  ten 
folios  of  Erasmus  stand  in  one  compact  body  of  Russia  binding ; 
there,  the  ornate  Stephanine  text,  coated  in  old  French  morocco,  with 
mellow  gilt  tooling,  6om  the  duodecimo  0  Afw\feQim  to  the  reprint  of 
the  last  folio  edition,  catches  and  comforts  his  (the  Bibliomaniac's)  re- 
joicing eye  I  Yonder  are  all  the  Elxevirs,  uncut,  in  primitire  state  of 
Telhnn  bonding ;  terminated  by  the  diminutive  Sedan  and  incomparable 
Bteau  I  Beneath  are  the  lusty  folios  of  Gregory ,  MUL  and  KusteTf  all 
in  good  old  Oxford  bindings  upon  laxqs  and  lovely  paper ;  sudi  as 
we  must  almost  depair  to  see  revived  '  in  these  degenerate  days*' " 

If  so  tempting  a  jMnsomma  as  this,  will  not  make  the  study  of 
divinily  (fabidinnf)  popular,  and  ease  the  groaning  shelves  of 
Messrs*  Payne,  Triphook,  and  Co*,  we  know  not  what  wiU» 
Having  done  as  much  as  our  limits  will  allow  on  the  subject  of 
the  Scriptures,  both  for  the  nubhc  and  the  trade,  we  must  be 
very  brief  in  the  subordinate  branches  of  divinity. 

Of  the  Liturgy  Mr.  Dibdin  says,  that  **  there  b  little,  bibKo- 
graphically  speaking,  which  can  be  advanced  upon  the  subject.*' 
And  again, 

"  Stripped  of  the  mummery  of  idle  forms,  and  communicatmg  di- 
rectly with  the  hearts,  our  rationale  (we  presume  he  means  rituale)  of 
public  prayers  has  been  seldom  criticized,  even  by  the  bitterest  of  its 
assailants,  without  respect,  or  meditated  upon  without  profit,** 

Without  at  all  alluding  to  the  alterations  which  our  Liturgy 
underwent  indi£fersnt  reigns,  and  which  most  nycfssarily.  render 
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die  imma  eAfiM»  of  iire  Book  of  ComiiionrPiwer  etoeed* 
togly  interesiiiur  to  the  divine,  (a  •haracter  Jiot  hitnerto  intio^ 
dnced  by  Mr.  Dibdin,}  it  is  add, 

**  I  can,  KoweTer,  do  litde  more  than  make  brief  mention  of  edition* 
df  PRAT£a  Books,  begihning  with  the  Jirsf  impression  in  1549,  in  folio, 
ptiblisbed  in  die  reign  of  Edward  VI. ;  but  Which  of  these  three  im* 
preasions,  of  the  same  dominical  vear,  and  sometimes  mondi,  is  to  Mi 
coDsidefed  as  the  parent  te?tty  I  will  not  pretend  to  determine  •  •  •  •Fsom 
the  time  of  this  edition  to  that  of  the  more  recent  publications,  the 
number,  character,  and  form  of  Prayer  Books  is  (are)  without  end.**  ' 

Not  one  word  of  the  second  book  of  Edward,  of  the  reprint 
of  it  with  alterations  by  Elizabeth,  of  the  augmented  text  of 
James  h  and  of  Charles  IL ! 

**  At  last  BaskirviUe^  whose  Bible  has  just  been  lihe  dieme  df  our  ad« 
miratioii,  put  forth/our  editions  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  three 
io  octavo,  and  one  in  duodecimo;  each  of  which  stOl  maintains  a  certain 
distinction  in  price.  They  are  all  lovely  specimens  of  press-work ; 
and  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  blame  the  custom  of  a  most  respectdbb 
eomtry  squire,  in  the  vicioity  of  Oxford,  who  would  n^vef  read  ihf 
aervioey  and  make  the  responses  at  Church,  out  of  any  oth^  edition 
but  that  of  the  double-columned  ocUtoo  BaskervUley  nor  carry  any  othar 
Manual  with  him  to  the  altar,  than  that  of  the  duodecimo 


This  is  BO  effectual  a  mode  of  ''  imparting  a  fBoral feeling  to 
the  ffratification  of  a  literary  iaste,*^  that  if  we  were  not  seduced 
by  the  temptation  of  a  note  below,  from  which  our  readers  may 
derive  some  benefit,  we  should  here  close  our  extracts  from  the 
cluipter  on  "  Prayer  Books,"    The  note  is  this : 

**  Of  the  Bible  edited  by  Mr.  Reeves,  there  was  one  eoipj  only 
struck  off  VPOH  VKLI.UX.  At  the  present  moment,  this  membranaceous 
treasure,  *  superbly  bound  in  dark  blue  morocco,  with  joints,  borders  of 
gold,'  &c  by  C.  Lewis,  in  nine  quarto  volumes,  reposes  upon  the 
abdves  of  Messrs.  Payne  sood  Foss:  but  he  who  win  ff^e  jtfly'two 
socereigm  for  the  same,  shall  cause  it  to  rouse  .from  its  present  slumber. 
Nor  let  such  a  price  be  considered  as  having  any  afBnity  to  extrava* 
gance."    P.  44. 

Now,  on  this  subject  we  can  and  will  ''a  tale  unfold.**  We 
know  the  Goth  who  actually  purchased  this  very  membranaceous 
treasure  (without  its  casket  indeed)  at  Messrs.  White  andCoch- 
rane's  sale  for  thirteen  pounds  (if  we  remember  right,)  and — dare 
he  avow  it  ? — ^his  only  reason  for  giving  even  this  small  sum  tcr 
a  book  which  was  originally  intended  to  be  illuminated,  not  to  b^ 
readf  waa  mily  Aat  he  wm}it  rescue  a  copy  of  thk  BiBts  from 
ifae haada of  apetly  BiUunpoUst*  who tbareateneid*  if DQOwbid 
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more  than  he/ to  purchase  it  for  the  taOorSi  aiid  make  iei  proflc 
by  its  sale  for  their  ignoble  purposes.  The  bookseller  of  this 
same  anti-bibliomaniac  negotiated  for  him  an  exchange,  by 
which  he  obtained  the  same  work  on  paper  "  bound  in  russia,** 
and  a  copy  of  Brian  Walton's  Polyglot  to  boot.  This  little  his- 
tory may  serve  book  collectors  of  aO  ages,  as  a  hint  to  beware  of 
determimng  the  real  value  of  a  '^  very  choice,  curious,  or  sup- 
posed unique  article.'* 

'*  Fathers  and  Commentators.  Nor  let  human  aid  be 
wanting  to  give  eflfect  to  divine  wisdom.  Let  there  be  a  ch<»ce 
edition  or  two  (!)  of  the  Fathers,  and  of  the  more  celebrated 
ancient  Commentators."  As  Mr.  Dibdin  has  here  no  com- 
forting or  guiding  note,  we  will  just  add,  secundum  artem^  that 
in  Messrs.  Ilivington  and  Cochrane's  Catalogue  is  the  following 
item.  ''  A  Collection  of  all  the  Fathers  of  the  Church 
contained  in  Dr.  Harwood's  List.  Best  edition  tfeaeh  Au' 
ihor^fine  copies^  many  of  them  bound  uniformfy  in  ca^  extra^ 
ml  &  (from  sheets)  altogether  1S7  volumes,  vor.  1S6  vols.  foHo, 
4  vols.  4to.  and  7  vols.  8vo.  SI 5  1."  Must  we  dien  have  two 
editions  ?  or  even  two  sets,  to  speak  more  properly  ? 

The  names  of  a  few  old  English  divines  are  mentioned, 
and  such  notes  as  this  subjoined : 

''  And  I  beseech  the  theological  collector  not  to  let  a  fine  copy  of 
good  old  Matthew  Poole's  Synopsis  Criticarum^  Lond.  1669,  folio,  five 
volames ;  especially  if  it  is  sucn  a  (an)  one  as  Mr.  Payne  now  pos- 
sesses— Utr.  1684.  ed.  opt — slip  through  his  fingers  without  becoming 
master  of  it ;  for  it  is  obtainable  at  a  reasonable  price." 

As  it  is  impossible  to  abbreviate  Mr.  Dibdin's  observations  on 
our  old  Divines  with  justice  to  either  party,  we  pass  on  to  the 
head  of  **  Sermons,**  under  which  we  find  about  ei^ht  closely 

frinted  pages  of  curious  extracts  from  the  works  of  Latimer, 
ox,  Drant,  and  Edgeworth,  a  Roman  Catholic  divine. 

**  MonxaN  Sermons.  In  coming  at  once  to  the  notice  of  Sermons 
in  the  eighteenth  century,  I  shall  not  be  accused/'  says  our  author, 
**  of  an  unhappy  choice  in  the  reeommendatton  of  those  of  Clarke^ 
Seedf  SotUhf  Sherlock,  Jartin,  Porteus,  Houley,  Paley,  and  Qithoms. 
I  admit  there  are  some  shades  of  difference,  both  doctrinal  and  prac- 
tical, in  these  excellent  performances;  but  I  am  sure  there  is  enough 
of  Christ  in  all  of  them  to  make  us  better  men,  and  to  bring  us  nearer 
to  salvation." 

.    The  whole  of  the  ^*  Summary  of  Foreign  Divines'*  is  con- 
tained in  this  single  paragraph. 

**  Ixkfsragn  schoeU  of  iknmtj  the  same  (similar)  great  lights  have 
aj^ieared  to  check  the  fury  of  human  rashness,  and  to  'shew  forth' (he 
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of  Ckriatun  redemption*  Who  does  not  loVe  tbe  Amenity  of 
Eraimiitt  and  tbe  philanthropy  of  Melanothon  ?  each  of  whoii)  in  turnf 
seemed  to  hold  the  scales  of  moderation  and  Christian  charity,  in  order 
to  prevent  Luther  and  Eckius  from  engaging  in  more  than  a  '  war  of 
words,*  " 

Under  the  separate  title,  however,  of  "French  Divines,** 
the  well-known  works  of  Fenelpii,  Bossuet,  Massillon,  J3our* 
dakMie,  and  Saurin  are  praised ; — no  others  mentioned. 

Among  the  observations  on  "  Ecclesiastical  History"  the 
reader  may  he  startled  by  reading  such  as  this : 

"  I  will  be  free  to  say  that  tfuU  collector,  be  he  young,  or  be  he  old, 
may  thank  his  happy  stars  who  shall  possess  the  Jl/lty-tkreefolio9  of 
which  that  still  unfinished  and  gigantic  work  (the  Acta  Sanctorum) 
is  composed,  at  the  price  of  so  many  govereigns/* 

The  last  chapter  but  one^  just  out  of  the  department  of  Di- 
vinity, though  very  short,  we  hold  to  he  by  many  degrees  the 
best ;  but  we  prefer  on  this,  uid  on  all  occasions,  to  let  Mr.  Dibdin 
for  himself. 


^  I  am  fully  sensible,"  says  he,  "  that  this  notice  of  authors  who 
have  enriched  the  literature  and  promoted  the  reUgion  of  our  country  is 
abandantly  jejune  (copiously  empty^  Ash.)  and  incomplete ;  and  that  a 
very  limited  knowledge  of  this  portion  of  divinity  may  readily  supply 
more  ample  and  more  valuable  details*  But  not  only  must  there  be 
limits  *  sunt  certi  denique  fines,*  but  a  recollection  that  this  work  is  not 
an  siccLusiVB  performance,  either  devoted  entirely  to  theology,  or  to 
such  as  have  made  great  progress  in  their  biblical  studies  ami  collec- 


We  shall  only  take  leave  to  apply  this  to  all  tbe  preceding 
chapters,  and  express  our  entire  concurrence  with  Mr.  Dibdin 
in  lus  estimate  ox  his  own  labours. 

Under  the  next  and  last  head,  that  of  *^  Manuals  of  Devo- 
tion,** (which  seems  misplaced,  or  to  have  been  an  after 
thomht,)  there  is  a  very  curious  and  interesting  notice  of  a  work 
enti&d  the  "  Manumeni  of  Matrons,  contemning  seven  several 
Lamp$ of  Dtvinity,'^  and  published  "in  the  year  1582,  when 
our  y  IRGIN  Queen  was  in  the  very  zenith  of  her  glory." 

Having  thus  given  as  good  an  account  as  we  coidd  of  the 
Text  of  Uie  "  library  Companion,"  we  shall  not  offer  any  more 
specimens  of  the  notes  than  those  which  have  already  been  in* 
odentally  referred  to.  The  notes  are,  in  truth,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, Uttle  more  than  extracts  from  the  Catalogues  of  Messrs. 
Payne  and  Foss ;  Longman  aiid  Co. ;  J.  and  A.  Arch ;  Riving- 
ton  and  Cochrafie ;  Ogle,  Duncan  and.  Ogle;  Triphook,  Thorpe, 
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md  Bohn.  Tt  is  enoctgh  fi>r  m  tO'epttmettitt  diete  rctejteeirirfe 
bookieHeni  and  to  say,  what  every  body  knows,  that  tneir  ea« 
taloffuea  are  at  all  times  accessible  to  the  book  buyer. 

We  hare  sidd  before  that  a  mixture  of  heterogeneous  mat- 
ter is  not  pleasinff  to  our  taste:  we  therefore  cannot  admire 
the  serio-comic  style  in  which  the  *^  Divinity*"  department  of  Mr. 
Dibdin's  work  is  put  together.  Such  incongruities  as  strike  the 
eye  on  the  first  opening  of  this  volume,  produce  a  very  disa* 
gfeeable  effect  upon  a  sober  mmd. 

In  addition  to  the  wani  of  UutCf  if  that  be  the  proper  tenii» 
which  we  have  ventured  to  point  out,  there  is  also  a  want  of  ac-* 
curacy  in  the  writing  which  cannot  but  cause  some  surprise.  In 
the  quotations  we  have  made,  several  inaccuracies  have  occurred, 
and  there  are  many  more,  which,  if  it  were  necessary,  we  could 
adduce.  Now,  as  book  making  in  all  its  branches  was  the  sub- 
jeei  of  the  author,  we  had  every  reason  to  expect  a  fair  specimen 
of  the  art.  Attention  to  the  rules  of  Syntax  and  the  graces  of 
rhetoric  would  not,  we  think,  have  diminished  the  vidue  of  a 
work  recommending  to  us  the  delicacies  of  typography  and  aU 
the  varied  charms  of  bibliopaietical  skill.  Vv  e  are  not  among 
those  who  would  quarrel  for  a  comma's  sake,  when  there  is  a 
single  redeeming  excellence  to  note ;  we  shall  therefore  only 
hint,  that  if  Mr.  Dibdin  desire  to  see  his  book  generally  ^^clad 
in  ffoodly  calf  or  russia,**  a  fly  leaf  of  errata  and  emendata  would 
peniape  accelerate  the  accomplishment  of  his  Mish. 
,  If  we  must  assume  the  office  of  the  "  Young  Man^s  Guide**  to 
the  '^  Library  Companion,**  we  should  say,  '  pass  over  amr 
boundaries  as  quickly  as  you  can ;  peep  into  History,  Voyages 
and  Travels,  Biography,  Phikilogv,  Belles  Lettres,  Poetry,  the 
Drama,— ^you  wilfbe  much  amusai.*  If  we  are  to  contribute  to 
the  "  Old  Man*«  Comfort,**^  we  shall  teH  him  '  that  this  is  not 
a  work  to  occupy  many  of  his  precious  moments.* 


BSUMucaBMea:  a  Select  List  ^  Books  am  Sacred  LiUraiure;  wJcA 
Nolkee  BiograjMcol^  CrUical^  and  BUUiograpkicaL    By  Wiluam 
Oems,  Au$kor  of  Momoin  ojf  John  Oivra,  D.D.     Svo.  49i2.  pp. 
•    11^.    Longman.     18£4. 


Although  we  should  not  choose  to  affirm  that  Mr.  Orme*8 
Ikal  catalogue  48  either  unexceptionable  or  sufficient,  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  it  is  likely  to  be  useful  to  lovers  of  saci^ 
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VtaMttsre*  That  itii  naperfiBCl  lauft  be  ainiiltod';  MiHii[t)ier- 
hcAoa  is-  to  be  expected  from  the  ext^uive  nature  oi  the  sub- 
ject. In  fact,  works  of  this  description  must  be  estimated  com- 
paratirely.  The  present  one  is,  we  think,  making  some  albw- 
ances,  well  executed  as  far  as  it  goes.  A  few  extracts  from  the 
preface  will  best  convey  the  author's  intentionsj  and  enable  the 
reader  to  judge  of  its  utOity. 

**  The  follovniMr  work  is  designed,"  says  the  author,  ''  to  furnish  the 
means  of  easy  reference  to  the  most  useful  books  in  the  importsnt  dc^ 
nentof  bibhcBlliteratttre.  Under  this  head  are  inchided  Polyglots, 
editions  of  die  Hebrew  and  Greek  Scriptures;  Coneoroances, 
Lexicons,  sod  Introductions  to  the  Bible ;  works  relating  to  its  geogra- 
phy, chronoloay,  and  antiquities ;  translations  and  commentaries ;  books 
wlu^  treat  ofthe  principles  of  sacred  critidsm,  hermeneutics,  and  phi* 
blogy ;  snd  numerous  productions  of  a  miscellaneous  nature,  which 
furnish  iQustrations  of  the  sacred  writings."-^'*  The  biographical  na^ 
tioesy  which  stand  at  the  head  of  each  article,  seldom  extend  further 
than  to  die  name  and  profession  of  the  author,  his  age  and  country. 
They  will,  in  roost  cases,  enable  the  reader  to  form  some  idea  of  his  re- 
ligious sentiments  and  circumstances,  and  of  what  may  be  .expected 
from  lus  writings." — '^  As  the  Bibliotheca  is  necessarily  and  avowedly 
but  a  selection,  it  may  be  proper  to  mention  the  principles  on  which  it 
has  been  made.  The  list  of  editions  of  the  original  Scriptures^  is  com* 
pnraCivdy  limited,  and  confined  to  the  principal  critical  editions'.'' — **  In 
ibe  aelecdon  of  foreign  works,  there  will  be  found  numy  of  the  most 
valuaUe  of  theeaWy  continental  critics  and  commentators,  and  a  consi- 
deiaUe  namber  ofthe  more  modem  writers  of  Hollsnd  and  Germany. 
In  gcneial,  the  merits  of  the  former  dass,  and  the  sentiments  wUcfa 
■Mark,  the  latter,  i|re  jpouifted  out..  It  would  have  b^n  easy,  to  enhuga 
this  list,  especially  of  the.older  authors ;  but  as  utili^^  not  cariosily,  or 
di^lay,  has  been  studied,  many  bopks  have  been  omitted^  which  aie 
now  Qoiy  to  be  found  in  the  cabinets  of  the  carious^  or  i^eposing  in  the 
public  recqitades  ofthe  lumber  of  past  ages.  Those  who  desire  to  fol- 
low out  the  inquiry,  have  only  to  procure  the  Bibliodieca  Theologica 
Seleifta  of  Walch,  a  work  full  of  vuuable  infbrmation  respecting  books 
in  every  department  of  theology^  which  had  appeared  previous  to  its 
pnblicadon  in  1765.  In  British  works  diis  author  has  endeavoured  to 
make  the  list  as  complete  as  possible ;  and  it  is  expected  that  lew  works 
of  real  importance  will  be  found  to  be  omitted.  General  theology,  §j§* 
temadc,  pracdcal,  and  polemical  divinity,  it  must  however  be  observed* 
are  not  induded  in  the  plan*. 

**  Many  more  of  the  puritanical  exposilorBCould  have  been  inserted ; 
hit  there  is  so  great  a  samenwwi  in  their  maaner  and  sentiments,  that 

*  flaeli  a  work  as  this  t«  not',  would  be  verj  aeeeptthio  to  the  tfaeolsis^ibal 
stmaeet ;  and  we  l|ope  some  pen  will  be  (bna^  oompeteat  to  vndertike  the 
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wimt H mai oTtboaewlio hkve been intvodiioed* will generaDy  9fffy to 
the  whole  <jen.  Seyeral  of  the  le«4iiig  theological  worics  in  Eo^iafa, 
though  not  bearing  directly  on  the  exposition  of  the  Bible,  have  been  in- 
serted on  account  of  their  importance ;  and  a  few  of  the  standard  works 
on  ecclesiastical  history,  are  mentioned.  Many  books  on  die  Socinian 
controversy  are  also  introduced,  as  that  debate  involves  so  much  that 
belongs  to  the  criticism  and  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures.  As  Scot- 
land, notwithstanding  its  religious  character  and  advantages,  has  been 
thbu{§^t  not  to  have  produced  many  works  of  a  biblical  nature,  consi- 
derable pains  have  been  taken  to  furnish  an  accoont  of  those  prodoc* 
tions,  which  in  earlier  or  later  times  have  proceeded  from  the  pen  of 
Scotchmen* 

After  mentioning  certain  publications*  as  having  been  com- 
posed more  or  less  upon  the  plan  of  the  present  work,  the  au- 
thor refers  to  his  arranged  index,  by  consulting  which  the  reader 
inay  easily  find  the  dinerent  writers  who  treat  of  particular  sub- 
jects, and  the  commentators  on  the  several  books  of  Scripture* 
Of  this  index  the  following  extracts  are  given  as  specimens. 


P0LTGLOT3. 

Complutensian  •  •  S53 
Antwerp  ••••••   S54 

Paris 354 

London  ••••••••  355 

Various... 358 

COMHBNTAaiES. 

AltingiuB,  James  10 
Blayney,  Ben.  . .  60 
Bioughton,  Herg.  00 
Venema,  Her...   446 


INTRODUCTORY  WORKS 

to  the  whole  Scriptures, 
Colly er,  David ••  111 
Francke,  Aug.Her.  1 94 
Gray,  Robert  ••  215 
Home,  T.  H.  . .  247 
Lamy,  Bernard  •    282 


DICTIONARIES  OF  THE 
BIBLE. 

Brown,  Jolm  ••  60 

Cahnet,  D.  A.  •  •  75 

Flacius,  Matt,  ••  188 

Ravanel,  Peter  ••  367 


Matthew. 
Adam,  Thos.  •. 
Barrett,  John  •  • 
Dickson,  David 
Eisner,  Jacob  •• 
Porteus,  Beilby 
Scott,  Daniel  •  • 
Veil,  C.  M.  de 


•  • 


4 
17 
148 
168 
361 
391 
4i4 


HARMONICS  OF   THE 
BIBLE. 

LightfootfJohn 
Sharpe,  John 
Talbot,  Madr. 
Torshell,  Sam. 
Townsend,  G. 


•  • 


291 
401 
426 
484 
436 


We  shall  close  our  notice  of  Mr.  Orme's  labours  with  a  selec* 
tion  of  a  few  well-known  Divines  of  various  persuasions  and 
pursuits,  which  will,  we  hope,  fully  enable  the  reader  to  form 
an  opinion  upon  the  plan  and  execution  of  the  work. 

*  **  Treatise  ba  Beligioa  and  Learning,  &e.  by  Mward  Lei^,  1656. 

ScclasiMtes,  or  pttcmarse  on  the  Gift  of  Freachtng.  by  Bishop  WiHEins, 
1640. 

Catalogne  of  English  Writers  on  the  Scriptures,  1663. 

Bienchos  Scripturanij  in  Sacran  Scriptoruoi,  by  Wiiliam  Crowe,  1672. 

Bibliotbeca  Bntanjiica,  by-Dr.  Watt. 
.  English  Translation  of  Calmet  Die.  3d.  Volume,  1732." 
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**  BAXttiW  RietfARD,  a  ceUbraied  Noneonforrmit ;  horn  1615 ;  died 
m  IC91.  A  Paraphrase  on  the  New  Testament,  with  Notes,  doctrinad 
and  mclical.     1685.  4to.     1695.  8to. 

**  This  work  is  rather  of  a  practical  than  a  critical  nature.  It  is  de- 
signed not  so  much  for  the  use  of  the  learned,  *  as  of  religious  fanailies 
in  their  daily  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  and  of  the  poorer  sort  of  schcw 
lars  and  ministers  who  want  fuller  helps/  To  such,  the  work  is  fitted 
to  be  ttsefid ;  but  even  others  will  find  occasionally  some  very  impor« 
tsDt  suflgestions,  and  the  true  meaning  of  a  difficult  passage  pointed 
oat  withno  parade  of  learning.  Sometimes  tiie  author's  love  of  con* 
trorersy,  and  his  peculiar  sentiments  jespecting  grace  and  redemption 
appear,  but  there  is  little  that  can  do  any  one  injury,  and  much  that  is 
calciilated  to  do  good  to  all.  For  some  harmless  political  sentiments  in 
a  §ew  of  the  notes,  the  excellent  author  was  tried  before  the  infamous 
Jeffi^ys,  fined  severely,  and  imprisoned  for  two  years. 

**  Belsham,  Thomas,  a  Socinian  Mwxsier  of  London.  The  Epistles 
of  Paul  the  Apostle  translated ;  with  an  Exposition  and  Notes.  18^^. 
4  vols.  8vo. 

*'  This  is  one  of  the  most  elaborate  performances  on  the  BiUe,  which 
for  many  years  has  issued  from  the  Unitarian  press.  Mr.  B.  has  been 
lot|g  kiiown  as  one  of  the  chief  leaders  of  that  party  in  England,  and  as  one 
of  the  principel  authors  of  the  Improi"ed  Version  of  the  New  Testa* 
znent*  The  translation  of  the  Epistles  of  Paul  is  constructed  on  the  vi- 
sionary scheme  of  interpretation  adopted  and  illustrated  by  Dr«  Taylor, 
of  Norwich.  The  tendency  of  the  work  is  to  subvert  all  those  senti- 
ments respecting  sin,  which  are  calculated  to  afieet  the  mind  with  pain, 
and  those  views  of  the  Deity  and  atonement  of  Christy  which  are  fitted 
to  afford  relief.  Mr.  B.  uses  great  freedom  with  the  readings  of  the 
oiiginal  text,  and  still  greater  with  the  principles  of  enlighten^  inter* 
preCation.  He  shews  rather  what  the  New  Testament  should  k,  in  the 
opinion  <^  a  Socinian,  that  what  it  really  is.  The  work  is  full  of  erro* 
doctrine,  incorrect  learning,  affected  candour,  and  forced  interpre-^ 


**  BcTUX,  Chaklss,  of  Lincoln's  /na,  a  learned  and  industrious  Roman 
Caikolie  Ujfwum.  Horse  Biblicse  :  an  Historical  and  Literary  Account 
of  the  orinnal  text,  early  versions,  and  printed  Editions  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testament.  London,  1799,^  8yo.;  Ibid.  1807^  and  1811if, 
2  vols.  8vo.  ... 

**  This  elegant  work  was  originally  printed  for  private  distribution,  and 
is  the  production  of  the  leisure  hours  of  Mr.  Butler.  It  does  great 
credit  to  his  learning,  research,  candour,  and  good  sense.  It  supplies 
IB  a  narrow  compass  a  large  portion  of  useful  information,  on  ail  the 
lofHCS  of  whieh  it  treats,  and  directs  to  the  sources  whence  it  is  chiefly 
dmwn. — ^In  an  appendix,  the  ingenious  writer  gives  a  literary  outline  of 
the  disputes  on  the  authenticity  of  1  John  v.  7.,  in  which  the  evidence 
on  both  sides  is  suted  with  great  candour  and  accuracy.  The  fifUi 
edition  of  the  Horse  Biblicae  is  inserted  in  a  Collection  of  Mr«  Butler's 
niiblogical  and  Biographical  wotks.     1817,     1^  vols.  8vo. 
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**  Caivik,  Jonir,  a  celebrated  Refarmer ;  was  ham  t»  Piewiij  m 
1509 ;  and  died  at  Geneva  in  1564. — Opera — ^Amst*  1671.  9  torn.  foU 
—Calvin  wrote  commentaries,  remarks,  or  prelections,  on  the  greater 
part  of  Oie  Scriptures,  which  were  first  published  in  a  variety  of  forma 
separately,  and  afterwards  collected  together  in  his  works.  These 
mppeared  first  at  Geneva,  in  twelve  volumes,  fol.  in  1578 ;  in  7  volumes, 
loho,  at  the  same  place  in  1617  ;  and  in  9  volumes,  fol.  at  Amster* 
dam  in  1671.  This  last  is  the  best  Edition  of  the  Opera  of  the  Re- 
former, llie  first  eight  volumes  of  this  Edition  have  each  a  fine  pro- 
file of  the  Reformer  on  the  title  page ;  one  half  of  which  looks  to  the 
right,  and  tlie  other  half  to  the  left.  In  front  of  the  tide  to  vol.  1,  is 
tt  beautifiil  full  length  portrait  of  him  in  his  professicMial  dress,  readiDf^ 
his  Institutes,  and  surrounded  with  books. — '  Calvin,'  says  Mosheim^ 
f  surpassed  almost  all  the  doctors  of  the  age  in  laborious  application, 
constancy  of  mind,  force  of  eloquence,  and  extent  of  genius.'  He 
night  have  added,  that  he  surpassed  most  of  them  in  learning  aho. 
His  acquaintance  with  the  Scriptures  was  extensive  and  profound ;  his 
knowledge  of  Hebrew  was  limited :  but  he  was  well  acquainted  with 
Greek,  and  capable  of  expressing  the  finest  thoughts  in  the  purest 
Latinity.  His  dogmata  prejudice  many  minst  his  writin^B,  who  m^it 
derive  profit  from  sitting  at  the  feet  of  m  Genevese  Reformer,  fiis 
peeuliar  sentiments,  however,  it  ought  to  be  remarked,  are  by  no  means 
forced  into  his  expository  writings ;  he  was  toU  judicious  to  do  this. 
He  is  seldom  a  verbal  critic ;  yet  Scaliger,  who  was  by  no  means 
liberal  of  praise,  declares  *  that  no  commentator  had  better  hit  the  sense 
of  the  prophets  than  Calvin.'  Mosheim,  or  rather  his  translator, 
speaks  of  him  as  *  shining  with  unrivalled  lustre  in  the  learned  list  <^ 
sacred  expositors.'  Wakh  praises  his  commentaries  for  the  judgment 
and  erudition  which  they  dinplay ;  and  Bishop  Horsley  assures  us^ 
that  in  the  study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  he  was  one  of  the  commenta- 
tors he  most  frequently  consulted.  Calvin  was  unfriendly  to  the  double 
sense  of  prophecy ;  and  was  not  veiy  cautious  in  expressing  himself 
on  several  important  points.  Poole,  though  he  speaks  in  the  strongest 
msoner  respecting  the  learning,  acuteness,  and  solidity  of  Calvin,  mdces 
litde  use  of  him  m  his  Synopsis ;  for  which  he  assigns  satisfitctoiy  rea^ 
sons  in  the  prefiice  to  his  first  volume." 

We  have  extracted  the  above  account  of  Calvini  in  order 
that  we  may  guard  our  readers  affainst  the  great  partinUty 
apparent  throughout  the  work^  in  favour  of  the  fneiids  and 
doctrines  of  tms  Reformer  :— it  is  to  be  presumed  that  Mr. 
Onne  belongs  to  a  Church  whichi  in  its  ''  Confession  of  Faith,^ 
adopts  the  tenets  of  Calvinism  as  consistent  with  the  mercy» 
justice,  and  benevolence  of  the  Ahnighty. 

"  Warbustom,  Willia¥i  D.D«  Bishop  of  Gkmcetier ;  horn  1^8» 
died  1 779. — ^The  divine  Legation  of  Moses,  demonstrated  on  the  prin* 
cipks  of  a  religious  Deist,  from  the  omission  of  the  doctrine  of  a 
future  stare  of  rewards  and  punishments :  in  Nine  books. — Lond  :  1 738 
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— 17iL  '  S  rtia,  8vo.'  This  work,  in  which;  it  has  been  said,  learning 
appears  in  her  natural  character,  supplying  such  arms  to  genius  as  only 
genius  could  wield,  was  enlarged  and  altered  in  all  the  subsequent 
Editiona  published  during  the  author's  life  ;  but  was  never  completed. 
It  is  desCTTiiig  of  attention,  botli  on  account  of  the  learning  and  acute- 
nen  which  it  discovers ;  and  also  because  it  led  to  one  of  the  most 
extended  ccmtroversies  of  the  last  century.  It  occasioned  the  publican 
tioQ  of  a  multxtiide  of  books»  many  of  lyhich  are  noticed  in  this  work. 
and  didted  much  interesting  iUustratiolui  of  the  meaning  of  the  Bible, 
Warburton'a  love  of  paradox  is  well  known*  His  levity,  dogmatism, 
and  surliness^  have  often  been  exposed*  His  love  of  notoriety,  and  of 
de  marvellous,  was  certainly  stronger  than  his  attachment,  to  truth  f 
wfafle  his  talents  will  always  be  admired,  his  character  wiU '  never  be 
reelected.  His  services  to  theol<^cal  science  are  of  a  very  doubtful 
nature ;  and  connected  with  religion  they  have  been  decidedly  injurious. 
Parts  of  his  system  are  true,  and  important,  and  well  supported ;  but 
his  main  principle  is  a  fidlacy,  unfounded  in  itself^  and  mcapablc  of 
demonstrating  the  divine  legation  of  Moses,  were  it  even  true.  Had 
he  maintained  and  illustrated  the  Jewish  theocracy  on  proper  principles ; 
had  he  perceived  its  bearings  on  the  Christian  economy,  and  acted 
eomtstently  with  its  spiritual  prerogatives,  he  could  not  have  written 
In  Alliance,  nor  would  he  ever  have  been  Bishop  of  Gloucester.  The 
ablest  recent  view  of  die  Warbutonian  controversy  will  be  found  in  the 
Quarterly  Review,  vol.  ii.  p.  401.— Its  literary  history  is  given  by 
D'lsraeU  in  his  Quarrels  of  Authors.  Warburton's  whole  works  were 
published  by  Bishop  Hurd,  at  London,  in  1788,  in  7  vols.  4to." 

Under  the  several  heads  of  English  Translations  of  the  Bible — 
Concordances^—Polyglots — Septuagint— Novum  Testamentum 
Graecum,  the  reader  will  find  well  arranged  lists  of  the  various 
editions  of  the  Holv  Scriptures,  with  interesting  particulars 
conoeming  each.  Our  linnts  will  not  permit  us  to  give  so  full 
an  extract  as  we  could  wish^  but  the  iwowing  account  of  the 
Complutenaan  Polyglot  naay  serve  as  a  specimen. 

^BiBLU  Sacra  Poitolotia,  complectentia  Vetus  Testamentum, 
Hebraieoy  Gfbbco,  et  Latino  idiomate ;  Novum  Testamentum  Graecum 
et  Latinum,  et  Vocabularium  Hebraicum  et  Chaldaicum  Veteris  Testa- 
menti,  eom  Grammatics  Hebraid,  necnon  Dictionario  Grseco :  studio, 
optH,  et  impensis  Cardinalis  Fransisd  Ximenea  de  Cisneros.  Com  • 
piad,  1514—1517,  6  vol  foL 

"  This  great  and  valuable  work  was  begun  and  carried  through  the 
pvess  at  the  expense  of  Cardinal  Ximenes,  whom  it  is  said  to  have  cost 
about  50,000  ducats.  It  was  bc^n  in  1502,  and  finished  in  1517|  but 
not  published  till  1522 ;  the  church  of  Rome  being  doubtfiil  for  a  con- 
siderable time  whether  the  work  ought  to  be  allowed  to  come  abroad. 
It  B  curious  that  even  Ximenes  himself  seems  to  have  had  no  great 
inclination  to  encourage  sacred  literature ;  for  when  it  was  proposed  to 
cnaslate  the  Bible  into  Spanish  to  convert  the  Saracens,  he  opposed  it, 
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m  be  tliought  men  might  become  Chiittians  without  reading  the  Bible« 
The  Commutensian  Polyglot  contaiiis  in  the  first  four  volumes  the  He-* 
brew,  Vulgate,  and  Greek  texu  of  the  Old  Testament,  in  parallel  co-- 
buons ;  and  the  Chaldee  paraphrase  at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  with  a 
Latin  translation.  The  Latin  Vulgate  is  placed  between  the  Hebrew  and 
Greek,  which  the  Cardinal  in  his  prologue  ridicuously  and  impiously 
compares  to  Christ  crucified  between  two  thieves.  The  fifth  volume 
contains  the  Greek  New  Testament  and  the  Vulgate  Latin  version. 
The  last  contains  a  Hebrew  and  Chaldaic  vocabulary,  and  some  tracts 
of  an  introductory  and  grammatical  nature.  This  is  among  the  scarcest 
of  the  large  Polyglots ;  only  six  hundred  copies  having  been  thrown  <^. 
It  is  now  valued  chiefly  because  it  contains  the  first  printed  edition  of 
the  New  Testament  in  Greek." 


ChvU  Pentateucki :  give  Analysis  ammum  Vocum  Hebraiearwn  sua  Or^ 
dine  in  Pentateucho  Moseos  occurrentiumt  una  cum  Fersione  Latina 
et  Angiica;  Notts  Criticis  ei  Philologicis  adjeciiSf  in  ^ImSf  ex 
Lingua  ArabicOf  Judatorum  MoribuSf  et  doctorum  ItinerarOsf  pU* 
r'mm  Locorum  S.  S.  Sensus  erukuff  novaque  Verswne  Ukuiraimr, 
In  usum  Juventtttis  AcademtccB  EdinburgeMB.  Cut  preewuUuntur 
Diisertationes  duce ;  I.  Z)e  Aniiquitate  Linguee  Arabicve,  ejmsque 
'  Convemenda  cum  Lingua  Hebraa,  11,  De  genuina  punetorum  Foca^ 
Hum  Antiquitate,  Auctore  Jacobo  Robertson,  S.  T.  D.  Ling, 
Orient,  in  Academia  Edinburgena  Prqfessore.  Editio  altera:  ex 
Recensione  Josephi  Kikghorn  ;  cum  efusdem  notis,  necnon  ultimis 
AnmadversionihuM  Auctoris  doctissimi*  8vo.  714pp.  1/.  8/. 
Rivingtons  and  Cochran.     1824. 

That  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  have  not  been  studied  by  Chris- 
tians, in  general,  with  the  attention  they  deserve,  b  a  fiict  which 
every  one  acknowledges,  and  many  lament.  The  absolute  ne* 
cessity  of  having  a  knowledge  of  the  language  in  which  a  writer 
expresses  himself,  before  we  can  perfectly  imderstand  his  mean- 
ing, is  as  obvious  with  respect  to  the  Sacred  Books  as  to  any 
other ;  and  it  is  evident  that  this  can  never  be  accomplished  by 
Consulting  a  translation, — ^for,  as  has  been  well  observed,  **  Qui 
versiones  tantum  norunt,  aliorum  oculis  vident,  et  cum  plebe 
in  atrio  stantes  e  longinquo  Sacra  contuentur.*' 

That  all  the  Eiuropean  languages,  through  the  medium  prin- 
cipally of  the  Greek  and  Latin,  are  indebted  to  the  Hebrew 
and  the  other  Oriental  tongues  for  a  great  part  of  their 
vocables,  many  of  their  best  idioms,  and  some  of  their  finest 
poetical  diction;  is  a  position  that  will  not  be  controyerted. 
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IRne  veteres  dixermi,  tTehrteos  bibere  ex/anHbuSf  GnBcas  ex 
rivulis,  Latinos  ex  lacutds :  and  thus  Saint  Jerome  says,—'*  Cd- 
gimur  ad  Hebraeos  recurrere,  et  scientise  veritatem  de  fbnle^ 
magis  quam  de  rivulis  quaerere."  Melancthon  speaks  thus: 
**  1  Diefer  the  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  before  all  the  wealth 
<^  a  Kingdom.**  Martin  Xuther  expresses  himself  in  this  manner: 
^  Although  my  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  language  is  but  small, 
yet  I  womd  not  exchange  it  for  all  the  wealth  of  the  world.*' 
The  ingenious  and  elegant  Anthony  Blackwall,  in  his  '*  Intro- 
duction to  the  Sacred  Classics/'  observes,  that  "  it  would  be 
no  difficult  matter,  for  a  man  of  diligence  and  good  taste,  to 

Erove  that  the  Hebrew  Bible  has  every  beauty  and  excel- 
^lice,  that  can  be  found  in  all  the  Greek  and  Roman  authors/' 
Henry  Ainsworth,  the  translator  of  the  five  Books  of  Mosesi 
and  the  Book  of  Psalms,  observes  in  his  Preface,  that  *^  the 
literal  sense  of  Moses's  Hebrew,  is  the  groimd  of  all  interpre- 
tations.** The  learned  Dickenson  observes,  that  **  the  Hebrew 
language,  though  it  abounds  not  with  words,  yet  it  is  above 
aD  others,  remarkable  for  those  passages  that  are  significant 
Bad  expreasive/'  Another  author  nas  these  striking  assertions : 
'*  The  llebrew  is  so  pregnant,  and  rich  in  sense,  that  no  trans- 
lation can  do  it  justice.*' — "  An  idea,  which,  in  the  Hebrew,  is 
expressed  in  two  or  three  words,  requires  many  in  the  English ; 
as  several  pieces  of  copper  are  required  to  equal  the  worth  of 
the  same  weight  of  silver  or  gold.** 

It  may  perhaps  be  said,  therefore,  %uth  Rabbi  Tobias  Grood« 
man,  that, 

*'  In  an  age  like  the  present,  wlien  literature  is,  perhaps,  more  univer- 
sally cultiviu^ed,  than  at  any  former  period,  it  is  difficult  to  determine 
the  cause  why  the  treasures,  the  peculiar  advantages,  and  captivating 
sublimity  of  the  Hebrew  language,  are  not  more  eagerly  souffht  af^er, 
flsore  highly  valued,  and  more  extensively  admired.  Was  this  language 
(which  bears  evident  testimony,  and  affords  the  most  decisive  evidence 
of  beii^  the  original  tongue,  and  consequendy  forming  the  base  on 
which  every  other  language  is  founded)  more  generally  known,  and 
more  extensively  understood,  it  would  afford  the  highest  satisfiurtion  to 
the  scholar,  and  exhibit,  to  the  moralist,  the  richest  fund  of  instruction; 
Of  the  justice  and  propriety  of  these  remarks,  the  biblical  student  is 
firmly  persuaded  and  so  must  every  rational  being,  when  he  reflects 
that  the  sacred  code,  the  volume  of  divine  inspiration,  containing  the 
win  of  the  Most  High,  was  conveyed  to  roan  through  the  medium  of 
l^e  Hebrew  languaae ;  and  that  its  characters  were  formed  by  the  Deity 
himself^  on  the  tablets  of  stone  delivered  on  Moimt  Sinai  *.'* 


'•  •*  Preface  io  D^tt  /TO^nH  ^^  *  Infcaligaiion  of  the  Worlds 
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'  We  hiive  been  tfaiispardcttlar  in  quoting  the  opifdonsofleasriied 
and  intelligent  men,  i>n  the  subject  of  the  study  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures, — a  subj^t  to  which,  in  the  course  of  our  critical 
labours,  we  shaU  probably  have  occasion  fireauently  to  revert, 
because  we  hope,  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant,  when  the 
country  which  produced  Walton,  and  Castbl,  PqcocKE,  Keh- 
5I00T,  LowTH,  RoBERTsoif,  and  Murray., — diose  briffht  Ori^ 
ental  lights  of  the  English  and  Scottish  Churches  of  the  last  cenp 
turies-^will  set  an  example  to  the  Christian  world,  of  cultivating 
the  knowledge  of  the  Eastern  tongues,  which  are  essential  to 
the  proper  understanding  of  the  Bible,  as  generaOy  and  as  assi* 
duously  as  that  of  Greek  and  Latin. 

.  Of  those  who  have  endeavoured  to  promote  the  knowledge 
pf  Hebrew  and  the  other  Oriental  lanmiages,  few  have  been 
more  xealous  and  laborious  than  Professor  Robertson,  the 
learned  author  of  the  present  work.  He  is  author  also  of  a 
ffood  Hebrew  Grammar  on  the  pointed  system,  written  in  Latin* 
which  was  published  at  Edinburgh  in  1758.  A  second  edition^ 
with  many  improvements,  and  an  Appendix,  ^ving  an  account 
p{  the  controversy  concerning  the  antiquity  of  the  vowel-pointo^ 
appeared  in  1783* 

The  work  now  under  review  is  formed  somewhat  on  the  pJan 
of  Leusden*8  Compendium  BibUcumf  and  Bvthner's  Ljfra  AtK 
pkelicaf  or  rather  hk  ClavU  Peniat4ucki,  which  was  published 
at  Cambridge  in  1648;  but  as  the  latter  book  was  very  defec- 
live,  containing  only  465  words,  and  omitting  some  of  the  more 
difficult  tenses  of  verbs,  &c.,  our  author  mought  proper  to 
execute  the  work,  which  is  how  xe-edited  on  a  more  extensive 
scale ;  giving  not  only  a  plain  analysis  of  every  material  word 
that  occurs  m  tho  Hebrew  Pentateuch,  together  with  the  c<^- 
nate  root  in  Arabici  but  also  enriching  it  with  many  useful  notes, 
both  critical  and  philological. 

The  two  Dissertations  which  are  prefixed  to  the  Clavis,  con- 
tain much  important  matter;  and  we  are  sorry  that  our  limits 
prevent  us  from  enlarging  at  present  on  the  topics  discussed  in 
them,  with  so  much  erudition,  by  the  learned  Professor.  The 
Jirstt  which  we  consider  by  far  the  more  important  and  valuable 
oF  the  two,  treats,  at  considerable  length,  on  the  nature  of  the 
Arabic  language;  and  its  great  resemblance  to  the  Hebrew, 
and  very  intimate  connection  with  it. 

The  Arabic  ranks  next,  in  point  of  interest,  to  the  Hebrew. 
It  is  most  pliilosophical,  most  copious,  most  expressive,  and 
most  widely  diiluscd ;  and  the  works  which  have  been  composed 
in  it,  have  been  deservedly  celebrated  in  every  branch  oi  lite- 
rature.   The  Arabs  were,  indeed,  for  more  than  500  years, 
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the  most  enHghtened  notion  in  the  \roAd.    It  is  to  them  that  wc 

owe  our  system  of  numeration,   organs  (Arabic  ^j^),    solar 
quadrants,  pendulums,  and  watches. 

^  Re8  certa  est,"  says  Erpenius,  *'  et  quae  probatione  non  indiget, 
lingiue  ArabicfBy  que  longl  et  andquissima  et  elegantissima  est,  cog^ 
nitionem  summ^  utilem  etneoessariam  essei  turn  ad  illustrandam  liogu* 
am  Hebraeam  et  reliquas  Orientales;  tum  ad  inteUisenda  infiiutai 
ttque  eximia  in  omni  genere  scientiarum  volumina,  ab  Arabibus,  sen- 
dngenlis  integris  amiis»  quibus  studia  apud  eos,  per  universamfera 
Afiricam  et  Asiam,  et  Europae  quoque  Regnum  Hispaniam  floruerun^ 
conscripta ;  tum  ad  restituendos  nostris  hominibus  veterum  Grsecorum  et 
Latinorum  libros  quam  plurimos,  qui  apud  Arabcs  integri  extant,  apud 
nos  verd  aut  perierunt,  aut  cornipti  admodum  et  depravati  solium  rep^ 
riuQtor;  turn  adjntelligenda  solids,  et  confutanda  pestifera  impostori^ 
iDins  et  sediictoris  Ismaelitici,  Maebomedis  inquam.Mechani  dogmatic 
quibiia  potissimam  orbis  Christiani  partem  miser^  seductam  et  implica* 
tarn  yndemva ;  tum  denique  ad  per^rjnationes,  et  conversationem  cum 
popnlis'  pierisque  Afiricams  et  Asiaticis,  apud  quos  vel  to  usu  vulgari 
est  ea  lingua,  quales  sunt  Mauri,  Numidiae,  ^gypdi,  Arabes,  Paliea- 
dni,  Syri,  et  alii ;  vel  eum  saltern  obtinet  usum,  quern  apud  nos  Latins 
torn  privatim  apud  doctos,  tum  publice  in  Ecclestft  et  foro,  quales 
Turcae,  Peisae,  Tartari,  Indi,  alitque :  ita  ut  post  natas  lipguaa,  nuUiui 
unqnam  lioguae  usus  tarn  lat^  patuerit  */' 

The  Arabic,  as  is  clearly  shewn  by  the  learned  Professor 
in  this  Dissertation,  is  forqied,  in  every  respect,  entirely  on 
^the  principles  of  the  Hebrew ;  and  is,  in  fact,  only  an  exten* 
sion  of  that  most  simple^^d,  as  we  think,  original  of  all  lan- 
guages. The  roots  are,  as  in  Hebrew,  triliteral;  and  the  m- 
flections  and  derivatives  are  made,  in  like  manner,  by  means  of 
formative  letters,  an3wering  to  what  are  called  the  Heemantic 
letters  in  Hebrew,  on  simple  and  regidar  principles ;  but  the 
system  is  carried  to  su^h  a  length  as  to  become  overwhelming 
from  its  copiousness,. and  not  a  little  puzzling  from  its  intricacy. 

'*  Arabic  inflection,*'  says  Dr.  Lumsden,  ''  is  a  science,  when  mi- 
nntely  studied,  of  which  the  intricacy  has  passed  into  a  proverb  among 
the  nations  of  Asia.  I  have  not  counted  the  inflections  of  an  Arabic 
roptft  but  they  amount  to  at  least  300  or  350!  Let  us  suppose  thp 
rooCSi  or  primitive  nouns,  amount  to  4000 ;  and  these  multiplied  by 
300,  the  assumed  number  of  possible  inflecdons,  will  yield  a  product 
of  twelve  hundred  thousand  words,  the  forms  of  which,  if  they  should 
be  required,  we  can  determine  with  as  much  certainty  as  if  every  one 
of  them  were  now  in  use-.  Now  I  imagine,  that  one  hundred  thousand 
words  may  be  assiunad,  as  the  greatest  number  that  have  ever  been 

'      *  ^  Vide,  QraaiBL  Arab.  Erpenit.  DcdicalioneiK** 
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Mquhed  or  emplojred  in  anj  la^gnsge ;  but  if  vn  double  that  naakkr 
(since  the  argument  wiU  amnit  of  any  concession)  it  still  remains  that 
thefe  exist,  in  the  Arabic  language,  a  miluon  of  words  that  have  never 
yet  been  called  into  use  *." 

•  The  Arabic  is,  therefore,  in  its  own  nature,  a  very  interest- 
ing language ;  and  it  becomes  much  more  so  when  we  advert  to 
its  very  intunate  connexion  with  the  Hebrew.  They  are,  in  fact, 
the  same  in  grammar,  vocabulary,  and  idiom:  and  that  the 
Arabic  alphabet,  although  it  now  consists  of  twenty-eight  let- 
ters, was  originally  the  same  in  number  and  order  as  the  He- 
brew, is  clearly  shown  in  the  following  arithmetical  verses, 
technically  called  Abgad  Hawass,  in  which  the  twenty-two  first 
letters  correspond  exactly  with  the  Hebrew, 

*'  Harum  antiquissimarum  literanim  alphabetum,"  says  our  author  ; 
^  turn  numero  turn  ordine,  alphabeto  Hebraico  respondebat^  appella* 

turque — &c«    jjf^  «Xa»;i  Ahgad  Hevez,  vocibus  artificialibus,  quie  li- 

leras  nobis  exhibent  digenintque,  secundum  normam  Hebraicam — &c» 
1VT  TQR  ad  finem  usque  alphabeti.*' 

The  Professor  does  not  bring  forward  any  thing  as  the  reason, 
which  may  have  induced  the  modern  Arabians  and  the  other 
Orientals,  to  chance  the  arrangement  of  the  letters  so  much 
from  what  we  find  it  in  the  Hebrew.  The  reason  is  stated  in 
the  Heidelberg  Arabic  Grammar  as  follows : 

^  Naturalis  literanim  ordo  est  ut  apud  Hebraeos.  Turcse  autem  ia 
ignominiam  Judseorum,  et  ipsorum  fidei,  naturalem  ordinem  perver- 
terunt,  et  literas  tetragrammaton  nomims  iwini  nVT  ad  finem  collo- 
carunt,  quae  alioquin  statim  ab  initio,  vel  in  medio  saltern  Alphabeti, 
juxta  veram  Hebrasorum  originem  ponuntur." 

It  is  plain,  from  what  has  been  stated,  that  in  illustrating 
the  meanings  of  the  Hebrew  roots,  the  Ajrabic  langua^  must 
have  a  very  powerful  influence;  since  not  only  may  different 
significations  of  some  roots  be  brought  forward,  but,  also,  man? 
words  be  found  in  the  Bible,  the  primitive  meanings  of  which 
are  no  longer  discoverable  in  the  Hebrew  tonj^e,  but  are  to  be 
traced  in  the  Arabic.  Repeated  examples  of  this  may ^e  met 
with,  on  consulting  any  Hebrew  Lexicon;  and  our  author  has 
made  abundant  use  of  this  method  of  illustration,  in  tlie  pre- 
sent work» 

*  JUnnsdca's  Arabic  tad  Fenian  Grannar,  vol.  ll,p..37& 
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We  ahaB  not-  enter,  at  preaent,  on  the  consideTation  of 'tlie 
sabiect  which  b  treated  of  in  the  second  Dissertation  prefixed 
to  mis  Tolume — ^^^  Degenuina  Punctorm  Vocalium  antiqmtate;*' 
but  shall  occupy  what  remains  of  this  article  with  ouir  remarks 
on  some  extracts  firom  the  Clavis.  The  first  specimen  we  shall 
0Te,  is  the  leanied  Professor's  analysis  of  the  first  verse  of  the 
first  chapter  of  Genesis^  with  the  notes  upon  it. 

"I.  /l^V^HQ    In  principio.    Vox  composita  ex  prspositione  3 

*       •  •    •  •■• 

in,  et  JTtt^*1  faem.  nomen  a  fine  auctom,  contracte  pro  n^tt^*1  *•  vide 

^^  • 

Gram.  Heb.  p.  85,  86.  £d.IL  Ap.  I.  p.  4.  Proprie — 1.  capitale, 
pnecipuum :  'vide  Amos,  vi  6. — 2.  principiumi  the  beginningf  the  orv 

^mil  state  of  tkings*     A.  ttfKH  U^lf  caput  fait,  praecfessif,  prs^fiiit. 

**  £•   M13  (Ipsa  radix)  vel  8  sing,  praet  1.  speciei,  Arabice  ]ji9 

prop,  aecnit,  secando  polivit,  instar  tabri  fabricavit ;  creavit,  sive  ex 
nihiio  per  virtutem  omnipotentero,  sive  manu  artifice  ex  materia  inha- 
bili  et  praejacente,  sive  in  alia  quavis  ratione  mirabilL  Anglicei  to  createf 
to  bring  into  being  *• 

"  3.  DVtW  Nom.  plural,  a  simr.  PfOH    Arab.  *i,  Numen  vene- 

randum,  tremendum,  omnique  cultu  divino  prosequendum,  Deus ;  Oo<L 

Ab.  nTHf  Arab.  ^S  prop,  stupuit:  hikic,  coluit.  Quidam  viri  docti 

eontendunt  rfOH  derivatum  esse  ab  n7M>  cum  tertia  ri  vicaria  pro 

Jod,  Arab.  ^^  juravit,  jurejurando  obstnnxit:  sed  revera  hcecce 
denvatio  videtur  esse  contra  analogiam  lingn®  Hebraeae ;  n^m  si  Pfhuk 
derivata  est  ab  TwH  pro  vMt  tunc  in  plurah  regularit^r,  et  secundum 

V^  Genesif  continet  historiam  Ecdeftie  Patriitf obalis,  ab  Adamo  et  amad* 
doodito,  usque  ad  mortem  Joseph! ;  pins  quam  2300  annorum. 

*  [UsoB  0Bt  Irie  Moaes  Terbo,  quo  nullum  potenfius  in  toto  ambitu  lingua 
reprricbator.] 

Vox  103  ^^^  iafinitnm  opos  creationis,  tarn  solertiam  artificii,  in  mundo 

.'*    -      . 
coodendd,  Tividissimis  coloribtis  pinsnt     Quandoquidem  in  hoc  eontinelor 

qaicqnid  ens  habet  potentitsimom.    Vis  htgus  focIii  apparet  ex  Jcs.  xliii.  7. 

ubi  tria  ijaonima  jungantur:   VilH*^  oreavi  earn,    l^FH^   finxi  enni, 

TAitfS  efleci  cum,  ubi  *^^  finxit,  idem  ac  rXnaati,  apod  Graecos,  notat. 

Jtn  prop*  elaboravit  quid  inoombendo  in  illnd,  iota  vi  torn  animi  ittm 

eorporit^. 

-    ■    ■      I     1^    I  I        — — — 1^»^;— — ^—   ■  I  111—  ■  ,  I 

#  M^U  9^^9^^^^9  (undo  *^^  fiUut,)  et  in  Niphal,  veL  see.  auct.  nott.  2. 

▼ 

^P)F^^i9nU  na»eU  Ezck.  xxi.  35.  Ps.  cii.  19,  ot  eiv.  30.  Tide  SuiONis  lix. 
Heh*  J.  D*  MicHAxus  (in  Snp,  <(u2  Lex,  Heb*)  dicit,  bee  vis  prima  vcrbi  cs^e 
fideiur.    Inde  crearf,  pr0dne9r£,  coadcrc  gcntcm  &ot    Kv. 
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analogiam lingMBt  deberetesae  tSPfhik%  et  non  DTItTM;  ttttnKtene 

)  et  ^  non  tantum  in  inflexionibus  verborum,  sed  etiam  in  deriTatis* 
rednentur»  ut  vara  radix  dignoicatur,  ut   iTTT  vita»  in  plnr.  habet 

D^>  ab  rm  pro  ^  vixit:  vide  Gram,  noetr.  Hebr.  p.  25.  et  p. 

16d.  innota(il).  ^^90.    Edinburgi,  anno  1758.  Ed.  II.  p.  215,  cum 
nota  (n)  *. 
*'  4.  ilM  Eat  particiila,  sed  sua  natura  nomen,  notans  essendam, 

substantiam  rei,  quicquid  occurrit ;  neameis^  approach;  the  very  essence 
or  substance  of  a  thing.  Proprie  notat  objectum,  aiibjectuniy  sea  id 
quod  obvenit,  adeo^ue  pro  nota  accuaativi  post  verba  activa,  itemque 
pro  nota  nominativi  post  vel  ante  verba  passiva  habetur,  significana, 

cunit  tqpud.     Vide  Noldii  Conoordanft.  Part*  Hebr.  ab  rUlM  ^1 

venit,  obveniti  occurrit.    Alii  viri  docti  contendunt,  ilM  prop,  notare 

tensionem:  ab  TVlHt  Arab.  uuJt,  tendit,  institit. 

**  5.  D^DIfi^  Csli ;  the  heavens  .*  ex  H  demonatr.*  vide  Gram.  p. 

102,  lin.  28,  Ed.  II.  p.  92,  et  Omp  per  quietem,    pro  D^ltf  sub- 

limia,  r^ones  sublimiorea;  lAe  higher  plaeeSf  the  heavens  i  a  raifr* 
riDttf^  vide  Gram.  p.  81.  in  nou  (/),  Ed.  IL  p.  6d»  nota(«) :  a  itO0^ 

Arab.   ^<*^»  sublimis  fuitt. 

*  DV6h  inil  Nameo  crssTit,  hie  io  pluraJi  poattar  Q^M  Naniaa, 

pro  aninine  ftdmodani  oolendo.  Insignit  est  ilia  Mrmonis  Hebnei  proprietas 
qua  plurmlifl  tarn  masculinns,  qnam  fiemininus,  usorpari  potest  &e  una  re,  qa9 

in  suo  genero  magna  est  et  qaodanimodo  eseellens»  at  Q^JlH  P^  dooiiao 

I*   *** 
magno  et  poteate :    Q^KfTp  Saneti,  pro  Deo  Sanetiasioio. 

Nomina  plaralia  signiBeationen  nomeri  singularia  babentia,  plerumqae  nt 
singnlaria  eonslnittntar,  nt  bie  D^rfi^M  M"U  ereavit  numen,  sic  etiam 
VMi  QMnp  Banottts  lidas :  Hoe.  xii.  |,  aie  wyifi  rOt2  poMeasor  ^as 
ttorte  effleietnr  j  Esod.  sai.  99.    8ie  tradam  JBgyptom  T19ft>  D*TW  Ti 

ia  man  am  domini  dori ;  Jes.  xiz.  4*. 

f^  n  Deaoostrativam  rab  se  fere  habet  Pathach  (.)  seqnento  Dagesk-forU 
ati  in  Pram,  docetnr.  Sed  liiertf-ftutturmUs  ynTIM  «^  *1  ^^^  Degesk-fwH 
posstnt  reoipere,  plerumqoo  tamen  illud  aversantor.  Vide  ScHaxnaa,  /lut. 
iJm$.  Htl.  p.  ai.    Hiac,  Q^ttfTI  in  hoe  exempla;  sed  y^)^  n.  7.;  et  tic 

f n  loeis  alfis."    Ea.  *    ' 

*  Vide  Or.  Heb.  Ed.  II.  p.  994.  909.  Sed  propter  eonstrnetionem  sinffu- 
larem  higos  nominia,  cam  a^eoUvis,  partielpiis,  et  verbis  pUtralibos,  aiiia 
a] iter  visum  est.  Vide  Qen.  xz.  13*  xxxv.  7,  f.  33,  (vel  see.  alios  26.)  Josh. 
xxiT.  19.  28am.  vti.  23.  Ps.  IviH,  10.  Jer.  x.  10,  E  qoibus  locis,  com  aliis 
ejus  modi,  eruditi  mulH  putarant,  boc  nomen  adbiben  de  Peo  vcro,  ad  in- 
siauanddm  persoaanim  divinanim  pluralitatem."    £a. 
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^  6.  /IMI  Et;  ami.-  ex  conjunct*  %  et   /IH  nola  accus.    Vicfe 

DmnbL  4* 
*  7.  YlMn  Ex.  n  articulo  demonstr.  et  Y^Hi  et  in  pausa  V^ltt 

terra ;  c  gen.  saep.  f.  pi.  jnlSnM  ^  the  earth :  ab  Y*!!*,  Arab.  c/0;<9 

•  •  "▼ 

fanmOis,  depressiu  iiiit.^ 

The  above  extract  may  be  considered  as  alFordin^  a  fair  ape- 
omen  of  the  nature  and  execution  of  the  whole  wo»:,  in  regard 
both  to  its  excellencies  and  defects.  Of  its  excellencies,  not  the 
least  considerable  is,  the  distinct  manner  in  which  each  word  is 
analysed  in  its  order,  and  in  which  the  cognate  Arabic  root  is  given 
with  the  Hebrew.  Hence  we  may  learn  the  great  necessity  to  a 
Biblical  critic  of  being  well  skilled  in  the  Oriental  tongues,  for 
in  one  verse,  and  that  the  very  first,  which  contains  but  six 
words,  there  are  Jinar  of  them  which  can  be  explained  properly 
only  from  the  Arabic. 

Thus  the  Noun  DWHli  signifying  commencement^  beginningf 

firti  ofdU;  and  also  the  prmdpcd  part^  the  sum^ — as  it  is  used 

in  Prov.  I  7,  rm  tVmn  mrr  r^Xr  the  fear  of  Jehovah  is  the 

principal  part,  or  the  sum  qf  inowledge,^^is  derived  from  K^MI 

which  has  no  verbal  meaning  in  Hebrew ;  but  in  Arabic  ^|^ 
signifies  prtefuit,  he  was  head  or  chief,  he  ruled;  in  which  sense 
the  verb  is  used  in  Arabshah*s  Life  of  Jhnur.  Vol,  U.  p.  722, 
b.  iO ;  and  thus  we  get  at  the  original  meaning  of  the  root^ 
which  is  no  longer  extant  in  Hebrew.  In  the  same  way,  the 
word  nvK»  or  as  it  is  more  commonly  spelt  TTPH,  t3VPM»  God» 
can  be  explained  properly  only  from  tne  Arabic ;  in  which  we 

find  ^l»  and,  with  the  definite  article  Jl  prefixed  to  it,  ^1 

Allah,  The  Adorable,  God ;  from  verb  ^\  tremuit,  stupuit, 
colnit,  he  dreaded,  he  adored:  which,  as  is  here  shewn  by  our 
author^  is  a  much  more  reasonable  explanation  of  the  word, 
than  what  is  given  in  the  Hebrew  Dictionaries,  where  the  only 

root  that  we  find  it  referred  to  is  the  verb  r6M  juravit,  he  swore. 
ia  also. the  case  in  regard  to  the  word  O^M  heavens  t 


**  Schamam,"  says  Walter  Goss,  ''  has  many  both  false  and  feoBsh 
derivations : — 1.  okxW  there  cm  waters  from  the  celestial  waters,.v.  6« 
2.  012HV  Sa  nuitm,  it  sustains  waters.  3.  D^tSf  from  the  Prefixt 
because  of  waters.  4.  OlStffHJire  and  water.  5.  D^  and  tllW  to  be 
amazed  because  of  water.  But  compoattums  among  appellatives  are 
contrary  to  the  getuus  of  this  tongue.  All  the  learned  agree,  that  its 
root  n  in  Arabic,  TtW  or  HtXf  to  be  high :  hence  height  is  ^c  com- 
mon epithet  of  Heaven,  as  lowness  is  of  the  earth,  Exod.  xx.  4.  Thai 
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is  in  the  Heaven  above,  or  in  the  earth  below,  Job  xu  8.  Prov.  zxv.  9. 
Gen.  xi.  4  •.- 

The  fourth  example  of  this  use  of  Arabic,  is  to  be  found  in 
No.  7, .  the  last  word  of  the  verse,  viz.  YIH  earth.  In  Hebrew 
dictionaries,  this  word  is  commonly  referred  to  the  root  Y^  to 
ntUj  or  \^  to  breakt  **  a  Terendo,*'  says  Buxtorf,  "  quod  ab 
incolis  suis  terra.  Teratur  et  calcetur^  ut  et  Latini  a.Terei|do 
dkiam  volunty  This  derivation  is,  no  doubt,  very  plausible ; 
but  it  is  certainly  much  better  to  consider  the  Hebrew  word  V*)^ 

as  the  same  with  the  Arabic  ^j\  which,  as  a  verb,  signifies 
bumilis  fuit|  he  was  low,  or  depressed:  and  some  expositors  are 
of  opinion,  that  the  verb  occurs  in  an  active  or  Hiphil  significa- 
tion in  the  Hebrew  of  Jerem.  xlix.  19,  and  1.  44,  rT^72{D  USPHft 
I  will  depress f  or  humble  him  from  ^pon  her.  So,  also,  PsoL 
Ixviii.  31, — VT  THD  VQ  Cush  shall  humble  or  submit  Aer 
hands;  and,  by  the  usual  change  of  2t  into }f»  we  find  the  same 
word  in  the  Chaldee  of  Daniel  ii.  39,  signifying  low  or  inferior. 
In  these  instances  we  think  the  professor  has  been  very  for- 
tunate in  his  explanations  of  Hebrew  words,  and  in  bis  deriva- 
tions &om  the  Arabic ;  but  we  are  afraid  that,  in  other  cases, 
be  lias  allowed  his  fondness  for  Arabic  derivations  to  carry  bim 
too  far.  Of  this,  out  of  many  examples,  we  may  adduce  the 
following: 

"  No.  52.  ver.  9.]  TJ^  Congregabuntur :  pro  ^iTHjUJ  3  plur.  fut.  2 

Sp.  vide  Grun.  p.  112,  lin.  15,  Ed«  II.  p.  116,  [de  Ibnnatione  oonju- 

gationis  Niphal,  vel.  2  Sp.]  a  TVjp  v/y  prop,  contonit;  tofMto^ 

gether:  hinc  2.  congregavit ;  to  gather, 
,.**  57..  ver.  10.]    TTffCh^  Et  coUectio ;  and  the  gathering :  ex  praef. 

1  et^  et  /  et  tTg>0  confluentia,  locus  ad  quern  aquse  conflueates  ten- 
dunt :  a  TTp  collegit.  vide  num.  52. 

**  56.  tf&  Maria,  plur.  a  D^  m.  mare ;  ^  »ea:  a  OD^  f^^ 
recta  extendit 

"  443.  \y^  Cubans :   praes.  part.  1  Sp.  a  \y^  (j^j  rubuit,  et 

quidem  speciatim,  complicatis  pedibus  pectori  incubuit  ovis ;  eipec- 
tavit,  captavit  aliquem  in  bonam  vel  in  malam  partem  ;  a  cubando  in 
malum  transfertur,  ut  hie,  [yil  /INDTT  Tlphh]  adostium  Cubans  est 

peccatum,  hoc  est)  captat,  expectat,  observat,  ad  invadendum  et  op- 
primendum." 

^  Vide,  A  Specinca  of  tho  Tsghoiica]  Art,  p.  7.    By  Walter  CroM.  A  Jl. 
Loodoo. 
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£d  the  first  of  these  examples^  the  word  X^  notwithstanding 
the  authority  of  the  points,  would  be  better  rendered  shnU  tend: 
and  mpD/f  in  the  second  example,  should  be  rendered  to  the 
place  of  tending:  as  the  idea  of  stretching  or  tending,  notwith- 
standing the  authority  of 'the  Arabic,  seems  to  be  tne  original 
meaning  of  the  root;  which  is  clearly  shewn  in  the  examples 
that  are  brought  forward,  under  the  word  in  Parkhurst's  He- 
brew Lexicon. 

In  regard  to  num«  58,  we  are  of  opinion  that  both  it,  and 
num.  18,  tro  waters,  should  be  referred  to  root  0^«*  which  is 

evidently  a  correlative  of  DH  or  HDil,  Arab.  iiA,  tumultuatus 

fuit,  to  tumuUuute,  be  turbulent  as  the  sea  or  waters ;  and  hence 

the  Arabic  noun  f^y^  aqua  abundans  puieus^    No  such  Arabic 

root  as  ^  recta  extender  which  is  here  given  by  the  Professor, 

is  to  be  found  either  in  Castel,  Schindler,  Golius,  orWilmet. 

Respecting  num.  443,  we  have  merely  to  observe,  that  we 
are  surprised  the  learned  Author  should  have  given,  and  the 
Editor  supported,  on  the  authority  even  of  Rosenmuller  and 
Dathe,  a  version  of  the  passage  similar  to  the  erroneous  one 
that  we  have  in  the  Common  English  translation ;  in  which  the 

words  yil  /IKIOn  Ursh  are  rendered,  sin  lieth  at  the  door: 
whereas  JnXfiOn  ought  evidently  to  be  translated  a  sin-offering, 
sacrum  piaculare,  as  our  author  himself  has  it  in  iio.  44:^, 
which  makes  the  whole  passage  much  more  intellimble. 

We  have  to  mention  as  the  principal  defect  of  mis  work,  the 
great  number  of  typographical  errors,  that  are  to  be  found  in 
it.  The.  book,  in  regard  to  general  appearance,  is  extremely. 
weD  got  up ;  and  the  type,  as  well  Oriental  as  Roman,  does 
great  credit  to  the  Oriental  Norwich  Press:  its  inaccuracy, 
particularly  as  it  is  an  elementary  work,  is  therefore  the  more 
to  be  lamented.  Were  it  necessary  to  quote  examples  of  this, 
we  could  give  them  in  abundance ;  but  we  shall  content  our-* 
selves  with  referring  to  the  following : — ^p.  27,  I.  10,  Titk  pro. 
aK;  36,  note  1.  2,  "IIH  pro  naH;  and  mho  pro  ptt^O;  40, 
L  4,  rw  pro  nai;  58,  in  2nd  pers.  pi.  of  V.,  VmpQpro  D/l^TpB ; 
94,  note  L  2,  Til  pro  11"T  i  95,  note  1.  2,  nDPfil  pro  nDTin ; 
ibid.  L  8,  fTDTT  pro  nDTT;  — and,  not  to  mention  more,  in  note 
to  No.  3,  p.  151,  already  quoted  by  us,  we  have  ND-V  fTlllpro 
''IMyp  yh^^  which  the  Editor  might  have  corrected  from  the 

text,  Exod.  xxi.  29;  or  from  Professor  Robertson's  Grammar,, 
p.  309,  whence  the  latter  part  of  the  note  is  copied  verbatim. 
There  are  frequent  mistakes  in  the  Arabic,  of  the  initial  forms 
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of  the  letters  instead  of  the  medial  or  Jinal,  and  vice  versa; 
which  is  the  same  sort  of  bhinder  as  the  putting  of  h  final  9 
in  the  ffUddle  of  a  word  in  Greek. 

We  hope  these  natters  wiQ  be  better  attended  to,  and  accu- 
racy in  Oriental  printing  much  more  encouraged  ere  long. 
Why  should  we  not  have  an  Elzevir,  a  Ruddimak,  or  a  Foulis, 
offering  a  gmnea  for  aa  erratum  in  the  typography  of  Ori^ 
enlal  books,  as  well  aa  of  Greek  and  Latin? 

We  cannot  conclude  without  recommending  the  attentive 
study  of  Dr.  Robertson's  Clavis  Pentateuchi,  to  all  who  wish 
to  acquire  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  ScRiPTuaEs. 
They  will  find  very  few  books  better  calculated  than  this,  to 
assist  them  in  the  speedy  attainment  of  their  object. 


Tie  Life  and  Dianf  of  Lieut.  CoU  /.  Blaekader  of  the  Cameroman 
Regimentf  and  Depntg  Oaoemor  of  StirUng  Castles  who  served 
with  JUstinguished  Hotumr  in  the  Wars  under  King  WiUiam  and  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough^  and  afterwards  in  the  Rebellion  <f  1715  in 
Scotland.  By  Akdrs  w  Cricutok,  Author  of  the  Memoirs  of  the 
Rev.  /.  Blaekader.     18mo.    578pp.     7s.  6d.    Baynes*    1624. 

The  Editor  states  that  "  the  principal  materials  from  which  the 
following  Ufe  (CoL  Blackader's)  is  compiled,  are  the  diary  and 
letters  written  by  the  Colonel  himself  during  the  campaigns  in 
which  he  was  engaged.  These  manuscripts,  it  woula  appear, 
were  committed  to  the  hands  of  his  widow;  after  her  aeatk 
they  were  thrown  aside  as  papers  of  no  value,  and  lay  nedected 
for  many  years.'*  Passing  flm>ugh  various  hands,  they  atlength 
got  into  those  of  Dr.  Charles  Stuart  of  Duncam,  who  published 
all  he  could  then  collect.  Mr.  Chrich ton  having  succeeded  in  pro- 
curing all  the  original  manuscripts,  **  the  former  extracts  nave 
been  revised  and  enlarged,  various  letters  and  select  pasaages 
inserted,  so  as  to  render  the  Life  as  complete  and  mterest- 
ing  as  the  nature  of  the  materials  will  admit.  •  • .  •  •  The  peculiar 
formation  of  the  Cameronian  regiment,  the  character  of  the  re- 
ligious sect  from  which  it  was  originally  composed,  and  the  dis- 
tinguished share  they  took  in  the  memorable  revolution,  are 
dwelt  upon  at  considerable  length,  not  ^together  from  their 
connection  with  the  Colonel's  personal  history,  but  because  they 
throw  light  on  the  principles  and  conduct  of  the  party  with  whom 
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he  was  assocaated  in  anas— -a  part^  which/*  according  to  the 
editor's  opinion, ''  has  been  much  traduced  and  misunderatood.'* 
Above  an  hundred  pages  are  taken  up  with  this  account,  and 
that  of  the  nulitary  operations  during  the  war  in  Flanders, 
which  ended  with  the  peace  of  Ryswick ;  but  it  does  not  appear 
that  any  new  light  is  tnrown  upon  the  principles  and  events  of  a 
day  in  which  there  was  at  least  a  large  admixture  of  evil  with  all 
the  good  that  can  be  recorded  of  them.  The  Diary  commences 
in  October  1700 ;  the  author  introduces  them  thus : 

**  As  the  diary  and  letters  are  entirely  personal,  and  relate  almost 
exdttsively  to  matters  of  private  concern,  the  reader  is  not  to  expect 
from  them  much  historical  or  extraneous  remark*  •  •  "his  object  was  to 
keep  a  spiritual  register  of  his  experiences/' 

The  publisher  mentions  several  of  the  Colonel's  errors  fai  sen- 
timent, and  misconceptions  in  regard  to  interpreting  certain 
paacages  of  Scripture ;  as  if,  in  addition  to  their  original  and 
uteral  import,  thev  had  a  secret  and  mysterious  application  to 
himself.  These,  however,  and  some  other  misapprehensions 
into  which  he  has  &Uen,  are  the  less  to  be  wondered  at,  consi- 
dering the  prevailing  religious  sentiments  of  the  times  in  which 
he  was  educated. 

**  Those,'*  he  says,  "  who  may  feel  disposed  to  deride  or  reprimand, 
we  would  beg  to  keep  in  mind  that  the  papers  now  laid  before  them 
were  not  intended  for  public  inspection.  They  are  the  private  re* 
gitters  of  an  individual,  unfolding  his  mind  without  disguise  or  reserve, 
drawing  aside  the  curtain,  as  it  were,  and  disclosing  the  inmost  re- 
cesses of  his  thoughts." 

Why  then,  it  may  be  asked,  drag  them  forth  to  public  view  ? 
This  is  surely  one  among  many  instances  in  the  present  day,  of 
ibe  mischievous  practice  of  exposing  private  thoughts  and  cor- 
respondence to  the  public;  and  the  injury  here  done  to  the 
individu^  is  hardly  to  be  compensated  by  any  benefit  which  can 
arise  to  the  cause  of  sober  unobtrusive  piety  from  the  publica- 
tion of  such  a  diary  as  that  of  which  the  following  is  a  specimen. 

**  Instead  of  a  lively  frame,  I  oAen  feel  a  deadness  and  heaviness 
difough  unbelief.  Though  I  ran  serious,  I  am  not  religious ;  though 
calm,  not  spiritual.  Sensual  appetites  and  vain  imaginations  usurp 
the  j^ce  of  heavenly  afiections.  Corruptions  which  I  thought  subdued 
9t  extirpated,  had  only  retreated  into  a  corner  of  the  heart,  where  they 
galber  streagth  and  sally  forth  anew ;  but  through  grace  they  shall  he 
com|nered.  I  see  if  I  could  rely  more  on  Christ,  there  would  be  more 
CQOteoti^ent,  more  peace  and  tranquility  of  mind,  even  in  outward 
Croobks.  On  Sabbath  I  was  cheered  and  comforted  by  the  joy  which 
a  sore  interest  in  the  Saviour  gives :  in  the  evening  I  had  one  of  the 
sweetest  visits,  the  most  sensible  communion  with  him,  I  think  I  ever 
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experienced ;  I  was  admitted,  as  it  were^  to  draw  aside  the  veil  and 
look  into  heaven,  and  would  hive  been  content  to  have  been  disn 
•olved  that  instant,  O  that  I  were  in  such  circumstances  in  the  world  ! 
wherein,  free  from  the  hurry  of  business  and  the  cares  of  this  life,  I 
might  serve  my  God,  and  enjoy  sweet  communion  with  him.  The 
world  is  not  my  element*  I  am  like  a  stranger  iix  a  far  country,  and 
exile  chained  to  his  oar«  I  do  not  ask  to  be  taken  from  the  world,  I 
only  beg  to  be  found  in  my  duty,  and  that  I  may  have  counsel  to  con- 
duct, and  grace  to  devote  myself  to  the  service  of  God ;  and  if  he  have 
any  use  for  me  either  to  act  or  suffer,  here  I  am,  but  my  warfare  must 
he  at  his  charges." 


HeWi  Pilgrimage  toJeruudetn  :  a  Picture  ofJudmtm  in  the  Century 
wMch  preceded  the  Advent  qfour  Saviour,  Translated  from  the^ 
Cr^rmaa  ^Fredsrick Strauss,  with  Noteeand  Illustrations  by  the 
Translator*    2  Vols.    8vo.     IGs,    Mawman. 

Such  a  story  as  this  title  promises,  if  well  iinagined  and  pos- 
aeasing  enough  of  verisimilitude^  cannot  fail  to  be  interesting. 
We  learn  that 

**  The  work  which  is  now  offered  to  the  public  appeared  in  Germany 
in  1820,  unaccompanied  by  notes,  or  even  references  to  Scripture. 
The  author  promised  to  remedy  the  deficiency.  As  the  work  had  been 
partly  translated  into  Dutch,  and  illustrated  with  notes  by  the  Pro- 
fessors Vanderpalm  and  Clarissc,  he  purposed  to  add  his  own  notes  to 
theirs  when  their  translation  should  be  completed." 

The  translator  addsi  '^ 

"  It  was  my  original  intention  to  have  waited  for  the  appearance  of 
this  appendix,  but  as  four  years  have  elapsed,  and  I  liave  been  unable  to 
hear  any  tidings  of  it  in  Germany,  I  thought  it  better  to  endeavour  to 
supply  the  defect.  The  reader  who  is  not  acquainted  with  any  other 
authorities  for  Jewish  antiquities  than  the  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
will  not,  perhaps,  be  displeased  to  find  here  a  brief  statement  of  the 
sources  whence  the  materials  of  the  following  work  have  been  de-^ 
rived."  ♦• 

The  author's  account  of  the  principal  object  which  he  had  in 
^ew  is  this : 

**  The  present  work  contains  a  picture  of  the  Jewish  people,  in 
whieh  their  eedesiastica]  and  civil  constitution,  their  social  and  do* 
mestic  life  are  represented,  as  they  existed  at  the  time  when  the  Mes* 
siah  wasathand." 

After  statins  the  feelings  which  gave  rise  to  his  design,  and. 
the  progress  of  them  in  his  mind,  he  goes  on  to  unfold  his  plan. 
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^*  A  young  Jew,  who  had  been  enamoured  of  the  prevailing  Grecian 
likiUMophy,  has  returned  to  the  obs^rvanee  of  the  law  of  bis  fathers  at 
one  of  those  important  crises  in  life  which  decide  the  character  of  suc- 
ceeding periods.  Bent  pn  the  Adfilnient  of  th^  law,  .which.he.belieTcs 
it  impossible  to  accomplish  any  where  but  in  the  place  where  the  altac 
of  Jehovah  is  fixed,  he  makes  a  journey  from  Alexandria,  where  he  hl^jl 
been  brought  up,  accompanied  by  his  uncle,  to  Jerus^m,  in  the  spring 
of  the  year  109  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  remains  tliere  during  the 
half  year  which  included  the  principal  religious  festivals ;  becomes  a 
priest ;  enters  into  the  married  state  ;  and  by  the  guidance  oft^ovidence 
and  varied  experience,  attains  to  the  conviction  that  peace  of  mind  is 
only  to  be  found  in  believing  on  Him  who  has  been  promised  for  th^ 

coosolatioB  of  Israel.'* 

•  •    • 

After  stating  hia  reasons  for  selecting  that  period,  he  fimshea 
his  preface  thus. 

**  It  is  well  known  that  the  want  of  a  lively  and  distinct  picture  dt 
those  local  and  national  peculiarities  which  are  presented  in  the  Bible^ ' 
revolts  many  from  the  perusal  of  it,  and  exposes  others  to  very  erro- 
neous conceptions.  ,  It  is  the  author's  prayer  to  Him  from  whom  these 
precious  records  have  proceeded,  that  the  present  work  may  serve, 
under  his  blessing,  to  make  the  perusal  or  the  Scriptures  more  at- 
tractive and  edifying ;  and  he  hopes  those  who  shall  drink  with  pleasure 
from  his  humble  rill,  will  not  be  satisfied  without  going  to  the  fountain 
of  living  waters." 

Of  the  8tory»  which  opens  with  a  description  of  the  prepara* 
tiMi  for  the  departure  of  Hdon  and  his  uncle  Elisama  from  their 
home  at  Alexandria,  and  closes  with  the  loss  of  the  ship  at  sea, 
in  which  Helen  was  returning  thither,  we  have  no  room  to  speak. 
We  can  only  add,  that  the  manner  in  which  it  is  told  will  be 
found  both  instructive  and  entertaining,  especially  to  ypung 
persons  who  are  beginning  the  study  of  Scripture  history.  Na 
opportunity  is  lost  of  bnnging  to  the  mind  of  the  reader  the 
events  which  have  occurred  at  each  particular  place  through 
which  the  travellers  pass ;  and  upon  every  occasion  selection* 
from  the  Ps^fans  and  rrophets  are  introduced,  which  seem  to 
come  forth  as  the  effusions  of  the  mind  at  the  moment,  and  ex- 
emplifyy  in  an  interestingand  appropriate  nuinner,  the  beauties 
of  the  sacred  volume.  The  version  made  use  of  is  neither  that 
of  the  Bfl>le  nor  of  our  Prayer  Book.  The  translator  in  a  note 
states  it  to  be  that  of  Dathe  and  others^ 

The  notes  and  illustrations  are  satisfactory^  as  they  give  the 
authorities  of  learned  writers  upon  the  Jewish  history,  and  of 
our  most  esteemed  travellers,  with  respect  to  the  customs  and 
habits  of  the  eastern  countries,  upon  which  the  descriptions  in 
the  text  are  founded. 

VOL.  I.  NO.  I.  M 
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aM  Pfoeikai  TremUse  m  ike  idm  4jf  AA^wmm.  Bf  John  Hvummnt, 
^LmcMi  Itm,  and  of  ike  Itmer  Temple^  EfOt  BrntriUer^U  Lam, 
«vo.  3l{4pp.     Ui.     Btttlerwortii.  \M^. 

- A^THOvaH  the  title  of  diis  book  may  well  be  mipposed  to  haye 
Bome  attraction  for  those  among  us  who  are  clerks,  yet,  after  a 
careful  perusal  of  it,  we  cannot  say  that  it  is  one  from  which  we 
can  promise  the  general  reader  much  amusement  Indeed  with 
the  exception  of  the  far-famed  Commentaries  of  Sir  William 
^lackstoQCi  a  little  tract  of  Sir  William  Jones  on  Bailments^  an^ 
a  few  others  ejusdem  Farinae — and  above  all  ihedeiighfful  Leq- 
iures  qfMr,  Job  Surrebutter  in  verse^  we  cannot  cim  to  mind 
mny  legal  treatises,  of  a  very  lively  character.  If  their  authors  are 
not  to  be  classed  amongst  those,  who  are  ''sleepless  themselves 
jto  give  their. readers  sleep'* — it  is  because  they  for  whom  their 
labours  are  particularlv  desimedi  sit  down  to  them  with  minds 
^xcited  by  more  powerful  feelings  than  those  of  mere  curiosity, 
pr  the  hope  of  entertainment.  With  them  no  doubt  boUi 
writers  and  readers, 

**  Fame  is  the  spur  tlmt  the  dear  spirit  dolh  raise 

Cpmt  last  infirmity  of  noble  min^ 

To  ftOHii  delights,  and  live  laborious  days  :*— " 

And  we  are  always  happy  when  "the  fair  guerdon"  rewards  at 
lengtli  their  honourable  and  indeiatimble  exertions.  But  still 
we  fear  that  they  who  are  "  out  of  tne  pale"  of  forensic  enter- 
prize,  will  always  find  something  dry  and  uninviting  in  legal  com- 
position, which  it  is  perhaps  more  easy  to  account  for  than  to 
kvoid.  The  matter  of  which  it  consists  is  almost  always  (as  in 
the  instance  before  us)  to  be  collected  from  a  great  variety  of 
Sources.  Propositions  laid  down  by  very  different  men,  at  very 
distant  periods,  are  to  be  amalgamated  and  reduced  to  order  and 
harmony.  This  is  no  easy  task.  For  though  it  may  be  true, 
ftat  a  strong  family  likeness  pervades  the  styles  of  lawyers  at  all 
times,  still  there  is  a  difference — 

**  Facies  non  omnibus  una, 
Nee  diversa  tamen ;  quslem  decet  esse  sororum.^' 

We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  Mr.  Mirehouse  has  not  contended 
with  this  difficulty  as  successfully  as  most  of  his  predeceasois 
hHvo.  dcme.  But  still  it  is  a  difficulty  not  wholly  to  be  overoome, 
wd  It  imparts  a  certain  stiffiiess  and  oocasi<mal  obscurity  to  his 
•entences,  which  probably  would  not  be  found,  if  he  were  writ* 
iqigmore  immediately  from  the  dictates  of  his  own  mind. 
But  passing  from  the  manner,  let  us  .consider  shortly  the 


ttfltter  of  thb  tresetf^.  It  ia  upon  tlie  Lafw  of  Advowsons,  and 
it  oaturaOy  commences  wHh  ^eir  origin  «nd  history.  But  we 
have  looked  m  vflin  for  any  clear  account  of  one  very  imiportant 
tnj  considerable  portioh  of  Ihem.  'We  allude  to  those  livings 
which  are  in  the  gift  of  the  crown.  It -does  not  appear  how  or 
wken  they  became  so  invested:-  and  still  less  why  a  certain  part 
of  them  mis  become  the  patronage  of  the  Lord  dnancellor;  and 
the  remainderp  of  other  ministers  of  state.  We  are  far  finom 
fiuestipniiig  the  leffality  cm  the  ^expediency  of  this  arrangements 
We  do  not  know  that  they  could  be  in  better  hands.  But  it  does 
appear  rather  extraordinary  that  such  a  matter  should  oppa- 
tenttf  be  involved  in  so  much  obscurity.  We  are  told  indeed* 
diat "  in  consequence  of  his  prerogativeHb  church  matters,  the 
king  is  patron  paramount  of  all  benefices  in  England  :**  and, 
'*  dutt  the  right  of  presenting  to  such  benefices  as  do  not  belong 
to  other  patrons  belongs  to  hhn.'*  But  it  does  not  Appear 
whether  tne  king  as  founder  was  the  original  patron  of  ahy  of 
these  churches :  or  if  otherwise,  how  the  original  patrons  have 
lost  their  rights. 

^*  The  right  of  presentation  to  a  church  (says  Mr.  M.)  orio^ 
ginaDy  commenced  in  the  endowm^at,  or  foundation  of  the  chmnui^ 
or  in  the  dcmation  of  the  &oil  on  which  it  was  built ;  or  as  the  old 
books  express  raUane  Donaii<ms,  ratione  FundcUi<mi$^  ration^ 
FnuUJ"  He  then  goes  on  to  say  that  ''  the  original  rights  of 
church  patronage  in  England  have  been  the  subject  of  a  variety 
of  opinions" — from  which  he  draws  certain  conclusions*  But 
none  of  them  throw  any  Hght  upon  the  existii^  patronage  of  d^ 
crown.  "  In  the  earliest  Saxon  times  (he  says)  the  interest  and 
govenunent  of  churches  were  exclusively  in  the  bishop  .***  and 
Inis  when  "many  churches  were  erected  by  the  kings.'*  This 
continued  till  lay  foundations  commenced  about  the  8th  ci^tury. 
**  These  originated  in  laymen  desiring,  the  country  residence  of 
chaplains  and  other  spiritual  persons ;  whence  thanes  and  lords 
of  manors  b^an  to  build  oratories  and  churches,  which*  were 
endowed  by  the  founders  with  a  peculiar  maintenance  for  those 
hcunbents  who  should  reside  there,  and  there  c«ily."  Hence 
Advowsons  became  naturally  appendant  to  manors.  And  when 
they  were  severed  from  them  by  a  particular  graint  of  the  Ad- 
vowson  bfdy,  without  any  other  interest  in  the  land,  they  were 
eaikNl  by  a  term  which  does  not  appear  now  at  least  to  be  Very 
HappSy  chosen — nameiy-^Advottsans  in  Orass.  That  is  if  a 
man  had  the  Advowson  and  nothing  else,  he  was  said  to  have  it 
it  t»  m»M — if  with  the  manor,  then  it  was  appendant.  But  «till 
here  u  no  traee  of  crown  jpatt'onage,  except  where  the  manors 
belonged  to  the  crown.     We  must  travel  a  considerable  way 
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with  Mr.  M.  befeie  we  come  to  any  thing  upon  wUeh  we  eail 
Wild  a  09DJectiit«of  our  own.ttpoD  this  wdQMt* 

The  fith  chapter  treats  of  appropriatioosy  and  ahewi  in  what 
manner  certain  livmga.  were  annexed  to  Uie  aaoQasteriea  then 
existing  in  EngUnd,    And  infi>nns  us  that 

"  These  moMuAmet  after  first  oflSctadng  in  the  churches  thcnuehet 
(ndier  a  singular  operation  by  the  way)  soon  began  to  appoint  annusl 
curates  taken  from  tlieir  own  bodvi  either  by  turn  or  lot,  who  were 
called  secular  priests,  and  accounted  for  all  the  profits  of  the  church,  to 
the  house  fifom  whence  they  were  sdected** 

At  the  dissolution  of  mfmaateries  by  the  iSTth  and  Slst  Henrj 
VIII*  it  was  enacted—* 

^  That  the  king  should  have  and  enjoy  to  him  and  his  heirs  for  efer* 
nil  monasteries,  parsonages,  iippropriate  and  religious  houses,  with  dieir 
sites,  circuits,  precincts,  and  revenues,  in  as  laige  and  ami^e  a  roauier 
as  the  abbots  and  religious  houses  held  and  enjoyed  them/' 

Hence  we  apprehend  may  have  sprung  the  patronage  of  most 
<}{  tfaoae  Bvings  which  are  at  present  in  the  gift  of  the  crown : 
though  in  opposition  to  this  conjecture,  we  are  told,  that 


*<  The  religious  corporatioDs  being  thus  dissolved,  die  king  granted 
dieadVoWsons  and  other  of  their  possessions  to  laywKHt  and  me  ad- 
Towsons,  benefices,  rectories,  and  livings  which  have  since  that  period 
M>t  into  lay  hands,  are  called  mnropriatuMs  *,  of  which  there  are  in 
England  about  three  thomsa$ui  eight  hundred  and  forty-Jive^  in  contta- 
dbtinction  to  those  in  die  possession  of  spiritual  persons." 

So  that  it  should  appear,  that  the  attachment  to  glebes  and 
tithes  is  not  peculiar  to  churchmen.  But  we  will  not  antidpnte 
what  will  come  more  regularly  under  another  article  which  caUs 
for  our  notice. 

We  have  thus  offered  a  slight  specimen  of  Mr.  Mirehouse*8 
book.  If  upon  the  particular  point  upon  which  we  have  com« 
mented,  it  does  not  give  us  any  satisfiictory  informatiim,  we  con- 
chide  that  it  is  because  none  such  is  to  be  had.  Upon  odwr 
matters,  such  aa  presentations^  institution  and  induction«  lanoe^ 
and  simony,  we  have  no  doubt  the  law  is  aecuratdy  laid 
down,  as  it  seems  to  be  duly  fiartified  with  authorities:  and  we 
csn  reoonunend  the  work  to  our  deracal  readers,  as  an  uae&l 
addition  to  their  coHectionSf  as  well  aa  to  those  of  that*^profes«> 
ai«n,  for  which  it  is  more  particolariy  intended. 

*  An  Impropriator— Dr.  Jobnion  defiocs  to  be  <*  oao  who  ssiaes  to  hinteUl'* 
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ATtmo/ihe  Reiommei^the  Pmoehud  Clergy  tf  this  Kingdom^ftm 

*  ike  BiurKeii  Times.  My  ikt  Bty.  DAHTlst  Ltsons,  M. A.  F.lLS. 
Mid  F.6.A.  lUetor  of  Aodmkfhn,  in  lAe  CbuiUjr  ^  Olditeetitrl 
8vo.     112pp.     £«.  6(i     Rivingtons.     \%M. 

Tms  is^  a  Tcry  important  litde  panipMet,  which  we  hope 
will  obtain,  as  it  deserves,  an  extensive  circulation ;  becatise  ilf* 
cannot  fail  to  remove  many  erroneous  impressions,  and  to  ex- . 
pose  many  wilful  misrepresentations  of  the  subject  upon  wTiich" 
it  treats.  It  was  first  published  some  years  ago,  and  is  now  re-' 
pnotedf  '^  on  a  presumption  that  it  may  be  fsund  interesting  at' 
a  time  when  the  subject  of  ecclesiastical  revenue  has^in  a  morel' 
than  ordinary  degree,  attracted  the  attention  of  the  public.'^ 
To  thb  point,  (if  our  spaee  will  pennit)  we  shall  shortly-  advert 
at  the  eondnsion  of  this  article :  when  after  having  shewn- fiN»ii' 
Mr.  Lysona,  that  many,  very  ihany  of  the  clergy  have  too  litdi^v 
we  ahiul  say  something  in  behalf  of  those  who  are  chas^ged'b)^ 
some  persons  with  having  too  much. 

We  shall  not  stop  to  prove  the  divine  and  legal  origin  of 
tithes. — An  institution,  so  aujqported,  may  well  be  presumed  to 
he  founded  in  the  very  nature  of  things.  Confining  our  views' 
to  diis  kingdom,  we  fijid,  that  it  **  had  been  universally  divided 
into  narisfaes  before  the  year  970,  about  which  time  it  was  pro^' 
Tftdea  by  the  *laws  of  King  Edgar,  that  every  ma^  should  pi&y* 
his  tithes  to  the  mother  church  of  the  parish  to  which  he  be«^ 
longed." 

^  These/*  (it  is  truly  observed  by  Mr.  L.)  '^  were  the  golden  days 
of  the  church,  when  the  parochial  derey  had  every  man  an  income' 
deqoile  to  the  support  of  himself  and  femfly,  notwidistttidii»  hispar-^ 
mn^e  was  eharged  with  the  repaur  of  his  church,  and  the  relief  of  the ' 
poor ;  lor  the  price  of  labour  being  then  well  proportioned  to  that  of  ^ 
the  aecesaaries  of  life,  none  needed  relief  but  the  impotent,  the  destitute 
widow,  or.  the  infimt  orphan." 

We  thiidk  this  a  complete  answer  to  those  who^are  apt  to  re- 
laind  us  of  the  original  three-fold  application  of  tithes.  RestMe ' 
to  the  church  its  ancient  revenues,  and  it  will  cheerfully  perfi>^ 
aD  the  conditions  upon  which  they  were  granted.    The  first 
serious  injurv  to  the  parochial  dergv,  and  through  them  to  re- 
%ion,  and  the  community  in  general ;  ardse  from  the  rapacity 
of  the  monastic  priesthood.    Their  "  appropriatunuT  of  para«. 
chial  tithes  to  their  monasteries,  preparea  the  way  for  the  future ' 
"  impropnaHims^^  of  them  by  Henry  VIII.  to  laymen,  who, 

*  So  caned  (sajs  Sir  Heorv  Spelmao)  because  the^  were  improptrl^  in  tiM 
kttds  of  la^meo.    Tbii  pampluei,  p.  S3. 
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lioweyer»  appear  long  before  to  have  discovered  an  appetite  finr 
this  species  «f  food.    For  *'  within  100  years  after  thecmq^iest;* 
it  seems  that,  ''  most  of  the  parish  priests  in  En^imd-wm  be- 
come  tributary  to  tkeir  p^rqiUt  ana  paid  fuch  large  peiuians  to 
ihemy  that  they  were  not  able  to  subsist  with  decency  and 
^credit.**    Still,  considering  the  state' of  celibacy,  to  which  they 
were'restrietedy  the  condition  of  the  parochial  dexgy  was  at  this 
time  toleraUe,  if  we  may  iudge  of  the  rest  firom  the  aDowanoea 
made  to  the  ''  Vicar  of  Taunton/*  as  exhibited  in  the  Note  in 
the  9th  p^NE^*    But  the  monks  continued  to  vex  and  oppresa 
them.    ^*  The  perverse  modut  dectmandi  was,  in  a  great  mea« 
aure^  a  stratagem  of  theirs,  to  incline  their  tenants  to  pa^  their 
fiiU  tenth  pf  com  and  hay  to  tAeir  proper  usesi  and  to  give  but 
a  small  trifle  for  their  smaller  tithes  to  the  vicar."    But  in  doe 
time  they  received  the  just  reward  of  their  multiplied  iniquities* 
The  dissolution  oi  die  monasteries  put  en  end  to  jtneir  in- 
ftmous  extortions.     **  And  this,"  as  Bishop  Keuiett  jusdy  ob- 
serves, ^  was  the  proper  season  for  doing  justioe  to  the  parochial 
clergy,  for  restoring  those   alieneited  goods  to  the  attars  de^ 
irairaed  liy  them,  or,  in  a  proper  sense,  rendering  unto  God  the 
tUngs  that  were  God's."     But  Henry  VIIL  as  Mr,  L.  says^ 
was  no  firiend  to  the  parochial  clergy.    Ha  even  made  llieir 
condition  worse  than  it  was  before.    And  he  remarics,  that  to 
Mary  with  all  her  bigotry  and  cruelty  they  were  more  in- 
debted, than  to  her  glorious  successor:  for  that  *'  all  ranks  of 
the  clergy  suflfered  more  grievous  hardshq[>s  and  oppressions 
during  her  government,  than  under  that  of  any  of  our  monarchs.** 
f*rom  this  time  till  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  we  are  presented 
with  a  series  of  the  sufferings  of  the  cler^^  aggmvated  by  oo 
casional  abortive  plans  for  weir  relief.    But  it  is  raiiaffkable» 
that  the  justice  ik  dieir  complaints  was  alwaya  aeknowiedged» 
though  they  constantly  fiuled  to  obtain  redress.    Not  only  did 
Uie  University  of  Oxford,  in  1408,  and  die  general  council  oF 
Constance,  in  1418,  take  up  their  cause:  but  we  find  even  the 
ComwMms  in  Parliament  repeatedly  remonstratii^  strongi^  in 
their  behalf. 

"  InrnropriationB,  rodur  omnium  aiabriim,  still  ccmtmned,  uaivanally 
acknowledged,  though  unredressed.  Notwithstanding,  that  the  learned 
Selden,  whose  History  of  Tithes  breathed  such  hostility  to  the  churchy 
as  to  subject  him  to  ecclesiastical,  censures^  said, '  I  doubt  not  but  that 
every  good  man  wishes,  that  at  the  dissolution  of  moaasteries,  both  the 
lands,  and  impropriated  tithes,  and  churches,  possessed  by  them  (that 
is,  things  sacred  to  the  service  of  God,  although  abused  by  such  as  had 
them)  had  been  bestowed  rather  for  the  advanasmgnl  ofth^  ckurch^tasL 
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fcn«4in(h«uchaprod|M  di^pensttri  those  wiio  stood  reiidy  ta 

4evoiic  what  was  sanctified/  " 

And  the  same  opinion  was  advanced  about  the  same  time  by 
Lord  Bacon. 


-  "  It  weve  to  be  wished,*'  he  says,  '*  that  impropriadcms  were  re«* 
toned  to  the  church,  as  the  most  proper  and  natural  endowments 
tlKieo£  In  my  own  Qpinion  and  sense»  I  must  confeta  (let  roe  speak  it 
with  reverence)  that  all  the  Piirliaments  since  thc^  S7th  and  3l9t  of 
Henry  VIIL  (who  gave  away  impropriations  from  the  church)  seem' to 
me  to  stand  in  a  sort  obnoxious,  and  obliged  to  God  in  conscience  toi 
do  something  for  diie  church,  to  reduce  the  patrimony  thereof  to  a  com- 
petency. For  since  they  have  debarred  Christ's  wife  of  a  great  part  of 
her  dowry,  it  were  reason  they  made  her  a  competent  jointure." 

But  wne  meet  afterwards  with  an  able,  upright,  and  eloauent, 
though  unsuccesaful  advocate  of  the  clergy,  where  we  eiiotdd 
litde  have  expected  it ,  amongst  the  zealous  parliamentarians^ 
on  the  eve  of  the  civil  war.  We  cannot  forego  the  pleasure  of 
transcribing  a  few  sentences  from  Sir  Benjamin  Rudyerd's 
Speech ;  referring  our  readers  for  more  to  Mr«  L.  and  for  the 
femidnder  to  a  scarce  work,  called  ^*  Ephemeris  ParUametUaria'^ 

• 

*'  In  the  first  year  of  the  king,"  says  he,  **  and  the  second  Conven- 
tooo,  I  first  moved  for  the  increase  and  enlarging  of  poor  ministers' 
livings.  I  shewed  how  necessary  it  was  to  be  done :  how  shameful  it 
was  that  it  had  been  so  long  neglected.  I  declared  also,  that  to  plant  good 
ministers  in  good  livings,  was  the  strongest  and  surest  means  to  esta- 
blish true  religion ;  that  it  would  prevail  more  against  papistry,  than  the 
making  of  new  laws,  or  executing  of  old.  It  shall  ever  be  a  rule  to  me^ 
that  where  the  church  and  commonwealth  are  of  one  religion,  it  is 
omely  and  decent  that  the  outward  splendour  of  the  church  should 
hold  a  proportion,  and  participate  with  the  prosperity  of  the  temporal 
estate.  And  for  my  own  part,  I  will  never  give  over  solicitinjg  this 
course,  so  kmg  as  parliaments  and  I  shall  liv^  together." 

This  is  the  language  of  a  man,  who,  upon  another  occasion, 
speaks  thus  of  himself. 

**  Let  no  man  think  that  what  I  have  said  is  the  language  of  a  private 
ad ;  my  aim  is  upon  the  good  success  of  the  whole ;  for  I  thank  God 
ny  nund  stands  above  any  fortune  that  is  to  be  gotten  by  base  and  uri- 
vorthy  means.  No  man  is  bound  to  be  rich  or  great,  no,  nor  to  be 
vise,  but  every  man  is  bound  to  be  honest  out  of  which  heart  I  have  • 
tpdLen." 

Bot  neither  the  justice  of  their  cause,  nor  the  eloquence  of 
their  advooates,  availed  to  procure  any  restoration  of  their 
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origiiMl  rigkto  to  (he  clergy.  It  was  not  tiD  die  reign  of  Queetf 
Aiine»  that  any  dedsive  stepe  were  taken,  even  to  mitigate  tke 
hardehips  under  which  they  kboured.  The  fimd  which  idie 
eatabliabedy  increased  by  some  private  donationsi  and  by  some 
late  liberal  oarliamentary  grants,  for  the  augmentation  of  poor 
livings,  is  ail  which  has  hitherto  been  done,  in  reduction  of 
the  spoliation  which  they  suffered  at  the  dissolution  of  the 
monasteries.  And  the  melancholy  conclusion  from  the  whde 
is,  that  notwithstanding  the  salutary  operation  of  this  fund, 

*'  The  accomplishment  of  that  most  desirable  object,  that  every  cler- 
gyman should  have  an  income,  not  only  competent  to  the  maintenance 
of  himself  and  family,  but  such  as  might  enable  him  to  make  a  decent 
provision  for  his  wife  and  children,  and  to  leave  them  at  bis  decease 
above  the  reach  of  want,  is  as  yet  fitf  distant*" 

Whether  this  state  of  things  be  absolutely  inevitable  in  a 
country  which  is  able,  if  necessary,  to  spend  one  hundred  miOianM 
^monetf  in  a  single  year  of  warmre,  we  leave  to  the  considera-* 
tion  of  all  those  whom  it  may  concern  to  think  about  it. 

We  will  now  redeem  our  promise  of  saying  a  few  words  upon 
another  topic,  which  we  presume  gave  occasion  for  the  repub- 
lishing of  this  interesting  pamphlet.  We  allude  to  the  com- 
plaints which  are  so  frequently  made  of  the  hardships  of  tithes j 
and  of  the  immoderate  value  of  certain  ecclesiastical  prefer^ 
ments :  now,  premising  our  wish  that  the  clergy  should  do  all 
in  their  power,  consistently  with  their  duty  to  uieir  families,  to 
five  upon  the  best  terms  with  their  parishioners,  and  our  belief 
that  in  general  they  do  so — we  must  say  broadly,  that  both 
these  complaints  are  absolutely  groundless.  Whatever  mav  be 
the  value  of  tithes,  or  rectories,  or  bishoprics,  the  title  to  them 
is  ai  least  as  good  as  that  of  the  king  to  his  crown,  or  of  the 
landlord  to  his  estate :  namely,  the  ancient  and  indisputable  law 
of  the  land*  But  we  will  go  much  farther,  and  contend,  that  if 
it  were  to  be  done  again,  no  valid  objection  could  be  raised 
against  it.  For,  even  putting  for  a  moment  religion  out  of  the 
Question,  let  us  suppose,  that  this  country  were  a  country  for 
tne  first  time  about  to  be  settled,  and  the  lands  about  to  be  dia- 
tributed  in  the  manner  the  best  adapted  to  the  public  good  ; 
would  it  be  preferable  that  the  whole  should  be  given  to  certain 
individuals  and  their  descendants  for  ever,  upon  the  condition 
of  military  service,  or  of  no  service  whatever;  or  that  a  portion 
of.  them,  or  a  certain  interest  in  them,  should  be  set  apart  as  .the 
reward  of  civil  services ;  such  as  residence  upon  them,  the  in« 
struction  of  th^  people  in  morality,  and  the  affording  them  ex^ 
amples  of  good  conduct:  and  these  jto  be  ^e  ifUerestM  merely^ 
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tnd  open  to  the  aoqpiiMtionby  tonii^oflJxnosleV^fiBGaifly  in 
the  kingdom.  C«i  any  num  maintain  that  this  w<mld  he  an  un^ 
wise,  or  an  ineqiikable  order  of  things  ?  And  if  not,  how  nMlch* 
stranger  is.  the  case  of  the  clergy!  who  can  plead  a  divinfr 
origin  for  their  rights,  confirmed  by  almost  universal  practice 
wherever  history  can  reach;  who  hold  their  life-estates  not 
merely  by  such  civil  services  as  have  been  mentioned,  important 
asdiey  would  be ;  but  upon  the  maintenance  and  the  diffusion  of 
an  holy  and  pure  religion,  upon  which  depends  the  welfare  of 
society  herCi  and  the  eternal  condition  of  every  individual  here- 
after. 

We  are  happy  to  be  able  to  confirm  this  opinion,  by  that  of 
90  able  and  competent  a  judge  as  the  late  Mr.  Burke.  He  is 
speaking,  it  is  true,  of  the  French  clergy ;  but  that  can  make  no 
difference  whatever  in  the  argument. 

**  Widi  regard  to  the  estates,  possessed  by  bishops,  and  canons,  and 
commendatory  abbots,  I  cannot  find  out  for  what  reason  some  landed 
estaies  may  not  be  held  othcrrviie  than  by  inheritance.  Can  any  philo* 
aophic  spoiler  undertake  to  demonstrate  the  positive  or  the  compara- 
dve  evil,  of  having  a  certain,  and  that  too  a  large  portion  of  landed prO' 
pertgy  passing  in  succession  through  persons  whose  title  to  it  is,  always 
in  theory,  and  often  in  fact,  an  eminent  degree  of  piety,  morals,  and 
Wraittg ;  a  property  which,  by  its  destination  in  thehr  turn,  and  on  the 
score  of  merit,  gives  to  the  noblest  families  renovation  and  support,—^ 
to  die  lowest  the  means  of  dignity  and  elevation ;  a  property,  the  tenure 
ef  which  is  the  performance  of  some  duty,  (whatever  value  you  may 
dioose  to  set  on  that  duty,)  and  the  character  of  whose  proprietors  de-  ■ 
nandsat  least  an  exterior  decorum  and  gravity  of  manners;  who  are 
to  exercise  a  generous  but  temperate  hospitality ;  part  of  whose  income 
they  are  to  consider  as  a  trust  for  charity ;  and  who,  even  when  they 
fiul  in  their  trust,  when  they  slide  from  dieir  character,  and  degenerate 
into  a  mere  common  secular  nobleman  or  gentleman^  are  in  no  respect 
worse  than  those  who  may  succeed  them  in  their  forfeited  possessions  ? 
Is  it  better  that  estates  should  be  held  by  those  who  have  no  duty  than 
by  those  who  have  one? — by  those  whose  character  and  destination 
point  to  virtues,  than  by  those  who  have  no  rule  and  direction  in  the 
fnpfnditMre  of  their  estates,  but  dieir  own  wiD  and  appetite  ?  Nor  are 
these  estates  held  altogether  in  the  character  or  with  the  evils  supposed 
inherent  in  mortmain.  They  pass  fVom  hand  to'  hand  with  a  more 
nqiid  dreulation  than  any  other.  No*  excess  is  good ;  and  therefore 
loo  great  a  proportion  of  landed  toroperty  may  be  held  officially  for 
Kle;  b«t  it  does  not  seem  to  me  of  material  injury  to  any  conimon- 
«vealtii,  that  there  should  exist  some  estates  that  have  a  chance  of  being 
aa|iiired  by  other  means  than  the  previous  acquisition  of  money *•** 

*  Burke's  BellecUons  on  the  Homlution  in  Francs.    P.  216* 
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•  Wlioi  th^fle*  obaftiVatioiit  are*  ^aliifiuakHry y  'weimwtrtiy  thea^t 
aaA  not  tiU  theiit  we  ahaU.  think  the  case  of  the  luide^ 
or  the  lev  onpropviator,  better  than  that  of  the  deneal  iBconw 
hettt;  and  aifanit,  that  tithes  are  a  greater  hankhip  thanienta.    . 


Sermons  on  the  Principal  Events  and  Truths  of  Redemption,  To  n^hick 
are  annexed,  ah  Address  and  Dissertation  on  the  State  of  the  De^ 
parted^  and  the  Descent  into  HeU^  By  Joun  Hemet  HoBAmr,  D.D. 
Bishop  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  the  State  of  New  Yorh^  Pfn^esson^ 
oj  Pastoral  Theology  and  Pulpit  Eloquence  in  the  General  TheoU^ 
gical  Seminarfff  and  Rectqr  of  Triniiy  Churchy  and  St*  PamTs  andk 
St.  John's  Chapels,  m  the  City  of  New  York.  %  vols.  8vo.  1/.  1 «. 
Riviagtons.    1824. 

Thbas  sermons  are  published  under  circumstances  calculated  to 
excite  a  lively  interest,  and,  perhaps,  a  little  jealous  curiosity* 
They  are  the  work  <^  an  American  Protestant  Bishop*  of  a 
Bishop  laboriously  performing  the  duties  of  a  Parish  Prieat,  of  a' 
Frofi^sor  of  Pastoral  Theology  and  Pulpit  Eloquence,  of  a 
minister  of  Christ  eminent  for  has  active  and  successful  exertioiia 
in  the  service  of  the  church,  and  lastly  of  a  stranger,  compelled 
fmr  the  reeovery  of  his  health,  to  leave  his  own  uoires,  and  re-^ 
ceived  as  a  welcome  guest  on  ours. 

•  Much  aa  we  have  been  indebted  in  this  countrv,  to  the  benek 
of  Bishops,  from  the  time  of  the  Reformation  to  the  present  day, 
for  able  assistance  in  various  branches  of  theology ;  yet  we  have 
not  had  many  Prelates,  since  Taylor  and  Tillotson,  who  have 

C id  especial  attention  to  the  oratory  of  the  pulpit;  and,  peN- 
ps,  not  any  who  have  pursued  it  as  a  distinct  object  in  sacred- 
sbience.  When  Bishop  Hobart,  therefore,  presents  himself  to 
English  divines  as  the  **  Professor  of  Pulpit  Eloquence^*'  in  the. 
general  seminary  in  which  the  Episcopalian  Cleigy  of  America 
are  chiefly  educated,  he  must  be  aware  that  he  subjects  himself 
tpa  rigorous  scrutiny.  The  question  which  natiurally  enough- 
suggests  itself  on  firs^  opening  the  Bishop's  book  is  this-:  will- 
the  decided  superiority  of  these  sermons  justify  us  in  regretting: 
that  we  have  not,  on  tnis  side  of  the  Atle^c,  adopted. thse  mea* 
sure  of  our  younger  sister  on  the  other  side,  and  required  the 
regular  training  of  a  professor  of  pulpit  eloquence  to  qualify  our* 
candidates  for  their  admission  into  Holy  orders  ?  And  this  is  a 
fair  qucstkm:  for  he  who  is  •publicly  recofnixed  as  a  teacher  in 


mf  pTfiflidinr  line,  may  jostly.be  expeeted  U>  sive  pro<>f  of^hi» 
own  ccmpeteocy  in  it.  And  if  he  be  found  defioienty  little  he^ 
nefit  can  be  expected  from  his  instnictkms.  StiB  we  must* 
admit  that  our  amayr  propre,.  not  to  say  our  prqjudiees  and 
attachment  to  old  habits,  is  against  our  coming  to  a  decisien 
which  must  in  some  degree  condemn  pnrse^es.  We  are 
scaroeIy>  it  may  be  said,  impartial  judges  in  this  case ;  though 
few  among  us,  we  think,  would  be  hardy  enough  to  deny  that 
there  is  room  for  improvement  in  the  mode  of  preaching  g^esne^ 
rally  deemed  sufficient  by  the  English  clergy;  and  that  consi-^. 
derable  benefit  micht  accrue  both  to  the  ministers  and 4o  the. 
hity  of  the  Estabhshed  Church  if  unexceptionable  means  could 
be  found  to  encourage  the  cultivation  of  sacred  oratory.  But 
on  Ais  wide  field  of  speculation  we  cannot  at  present  enter; 
oar  object  Is  rather  to  exhibit,  in  the  small  space  at  our  disposal, 
as  dear  a  view  as  we  can  of  the  spiritual  and  impressive  manner 
in  which  Bishop  Hobart  addresses  his  flock  when  in  the  exercise 
of,  his  ministerial  fimctions^  and  to  shew,  by  enumerating  the  sub- 
jects and  sometimes  by  concentrating  the  ^bstaace  ofhiadta- 
eoimes,  how  undeservedly  an  imputation  has  been  cast  upon 
him  of  nec^ectii^  the  dislangtiishing  doctrines  and.  most sabuma 
tOficB  of  Christianity. 

.  Considering  these  sermons,  not  as  put  forthea;  et^hedtif  or  as 
ftushed  apeamenaof  rhetoric,  or  as  Aworkderationeeonoiatumdi', 
but  mnply  as  a  seieetionfirom'amuch  greater  number  delivered 
to  a  mixed  ecmgregatioiii  we  shall  hot  go  minutely  into  a  consi* 
deration  of  their  merit  or  demerit  as  compositions,  though  the  ba- 
lance would  be  largely  in  favour  of  their  Author.  It  is  but  bare 
juatioe,  however,  to  say,  thai,  there  is  a  cordiality  as  weU  as  a 
freshness  and  a  vigour  about  them,  which  is  singularly  engaging,' 
and  indeed  rivets  the  attention  of  the  reader  who  desires  to  be 
improved.  We  should  be  extremely  gratified  if  Bishop  Hobart 
would  give  us  an  opportunity  of  discussing  the  subject  of  pulpit 
Sequence  more  at  large,  and  of  comparing  what  he  would  de* 
liver  as  a  model  for  tl^  young  divines  whose  style  he  is  to  forittf 
with  the  received  canons  of  the  art  of  rhetoric,  and  with  the  pro- , 
ductions  of  the  most  eminent  preachers  in  our  own  and  other 
churches.  He  wiQ  feel  assured  that  in  offering  this  challenge, 
as  we  do  with  the. most  siiicere  respect  for  his  truly  estimable 
character  and  well  earned  ecclesiastical  rank,  we  have  no  end 
in  view  but  one  which  he  has  not  less  at  heart  than  ourselves, 
the  promotion  of  every  sort  of  knowledge  which  mav  augment 
the  credit  and  extend  the  usefulness  of  the  clergy,  m  the  two 
closely  allied  churches  to  which  we  severally  bdong. 
In  the  volumes,  of  which  we  are  now  to  give  some  acoounti  the 


flvpentraeture  of  Chrlitianmorals  b  wisely  buit  upon  theibiind- 
otion  of  the  Apostles  and  Prophets,  Jesus  Christ  nimsdf  being 
Ae  chief  comer  stone ;  and  tne  chief  truths  of  Christianity  are 
sooeessively  brought  under  notice  and  satisfactorily  discussed  in 
the  course  of  sermons  connected  with  the  several  services  of  the 
Chfirch  between  Advent  and  Trinity  Sundays* 

The  first  volume  opens  with  an  Advent  sermon  from  the  text, 
"  Tke  day  U  ai  hand  .*  the  subject  is  that  of  our  Lord's  first  and 
second  coming; — in  the  mode  of  trfeatinsF  which  nothing  remark- 
able occurs  to  be  noted.  The  style  of  mis  sermon  is  somewhat 
idnrupt  and  not  so  pleasing  on  account  partly  of  the  too  frequent 
repetition  of  the  text,  as  many  of  tne  other  discourses.  It 
labours^  more  evidently,  under  the  disadvantage  of  having  been 
intended  to  be  heard  rather  than  to  be  read.  The  foUowinflr 
quotation  will  illustrate  our  meaning.  Speaking  of  the  second 
Advent  of  the  Son  of  God,  the  Bishop  says, 

**  Yes,  it  will  be  the  ilay,  when  the  tnimp  of  the  Archangel  shsll  pro- 
nounce, time  shall  be  no  longer ;  when  the  Son  of  Man  snail  descend  • 
fiom  Heaven  widi  the  glory  of  his  Father  and  the  Holy  Angels :  thou- 
sand thousands  standing  beifore  him,  and  ten  thousand  times  ten  thou-  , 
sand  ministering  unto  him,  the  heavens  pass  away,  the  elements  mek^  ^ 
the  earth  reels  to  and' fro  amidst  the. burning  flame,  the  Son  of  Man 
takes  the  juc^ment  seat,  he  opens  the  books,  wakes  the  sleeping  natioBs» . 
summons  the  living  world,  every  heart  is  laid  open,  every  secret  thing  I 
brought  to  light,  and  the  sentence  pronounced,  happiness,  or  woe ;  hiqp- 
piness  unspeakable,  woe  intolerable ;  happiness  eternal,  woe  that  never  . 
ends.'* 

-In  the  following  discourse  the  uncertainty  of  the  time  of  our 
Lord's  coming,  regarded  as  the  suihmons  of  death  to  each  indi- 
vidual, is  more  particularly  dwelt  upon ;  and  thence  is  urged  the 
folly  of  being  occupied  solely  with  the  pursuits  of  this  transitory 
life,  as  well  as  the  necessity  of  immediate  attention  to  the  con* 
cems  of  eternity,  and  the  importance  of  diligence,  zeal,  and  fide- 
lityy  in  the  service  of  Christianity  whQst  we  have  the  light,  lest 
daikn^s  come  upon  us  wherein  no  man  can  work. 

As  a  beautiful  specimen  of  a  veiy  difibrent  style  from  that  of ' 
the  last  extract,  we  cannot  help  transcribing  this  one  passage. 

**  It  is  this  uncertainty,  my  brethren,  of  the  period  when  death  will  , 
arrest  iis,  which,  in  the  most  forcible  manner,  admonishes  us  of  the 
folly  of  a  supreme  devotion  to  the  things  of  the  world.     Against  his 
approach  we  can  present  no  barrier.     Riches  cannot  purchase,  from  this 
inexorable  tyrant,  a  moment's  respite.    The  sceptre  that  rules  the  ' 
empire  of  the  worid  cannot  awe  the  destroyer  of  our  rac^.     Pleasure  * 
cannot  divert  from  his  purpose  the  spoiler  of  human  joys.    Liable 


9mj  moBMUt  to  tlie.anf»tQf  de0tb»  na  jidividiud  mi  W  rare  that  he 
wiU  not  be  the  next  victim.  It  ia^  then,  the  ea^t^eme  of  folly,  to  devote 
our  affectioDs  sokiy  to  (be  things  of  thU  world,  and  to  neglect  pr^^aring 
for  that  eternal  state  to  wfaicb^  at  a  period  when  we  think  not*  death  nuiy 
tttiiimon  us,** 

The  two  Sundays  imiiedjately  preceding  the  featiiml  of  the 
Nativity  |^ve  ocoaaion  to  conaider  the  circiunstancea  ot  our  Sa- 
vkNir*8  first  Advent,-— his  character  and  offices, — Mud  the  conse^ 
quences  of  his  coming.  The  work  of  redemption,  its  blesa- 
ingSy  its  authori  and  the  sentiments  with  which  the  remembrance 
of  it  should  be  cherishedi  are  the  topics  of  instruction  on  the 
festival  itself. 

On  the  next  Sunday  are  considered  the  reasons^  for  the  ap* 
pearanee  of  Christ  in  these  latter  times,  rather  than  in  the  ettlier 
ages  of  the  worlds  all  resolvable  into  the  will  and  pleasure  of 
.Mnighty  God :  but,  in  order  to  fumiah  an'  answer  to  the  xih* 
jections  of  scepticism,  they  are  separately  investigated.  The 
principal  reasons  are  stated  to  be  first :  That  it  was  the  desim 
of  the  great  Ruler  of  the  universe  to  lead  men  by  degrees  to  the 
full  manifestation  of  his  j^Iory  in  the  &ce  of  Jesus  Christ.  Secondly, ' 
That  the  inefficiency  of  the  Jewish  law  and  of  the  light  of  nature 
alone  to  reform  mankind,  had  then  been  fully  proved.  Thirdly, 
That  the  world  was  at  tite  period  of  Christ's  birth  in  a  state  of 
peace  peculiarly  calculated  to  advance  the  Gospel,  and  in  a  state 
of  mental  cultivation  fitted  to  try  the  truth  of  its  pretensions. 

The  commencement  of  a  new  year  offers  an  opportunity  which  . 
the  Bishop  does  not  neglect,  of  calling  the  attention  of  iiis  con*- 
giegation  to  the  duties  peculiarly  appropriate  to  this  season, 
gratitude  for  past  and  present  blessings,  self-exam&iationi  re« 
pentance  and  holy  resolutions.  The  frequent  mistakes  concern- 
ing a  true  estimate  of  the  present  life.  Bishop  Hobart  rectifies^ 
^ranting  to  our  probationary  state  its  full  measure  of  innocent, 
ttwfiil  and  intended  enjoyments,  without  concealing  the  alloy 
which  in  eur  corrupted  world  mingles  with  its  purest  pleasures* 
The  shortness  and  uncertainty  of  life,  which  experience  shews 
to  have  an  inconceivably  small  e£[ect  upon  the  conduct  of  the 
multitude,  are  considered  with  reference  to  our  pursuits^  pos- 
sessions, trials,  enjoyments,  and  eterpal  salvation.  From  the 
text,  **  lam  ike  root  tmd  offspring  of  David,  the  bright  and 
fnormng  siar,'^  are  set  forth  tne  divinity,  humanity,  and  manifes- 
tation of  Christ  as  commemorated  in  the  festivals  of  the  Nativity^ 
the  Circiuncision  and  the  Epiphany ;  to  the  propriety  however 
of  the  emblem  ^'  the  brigJU  and  morning  star,  'attention  is  spe- 
cially directed,  and  the. analogy  traced  in  the  purity  and 
splendour  of  Him  who  assumed-  the  title ;  in  liis  dispersiou  of 
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'tac  douni  or  HKHTM  uAivjicfi  ^  sticl  hin  bitft)uucti<Ni  Off  A6  Artr 
of  Bgtat  and  grace ; — not  onhr  the  external  day  of  truth  and  w- 
Taticm,  but  *'  that  nitemal  day  in  which  he  shmei  faito  the 
hearts  of  tho^  who  receive  hin/*  After  considering  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Gospel  dispensation  and  its  certain  extension 
^among  the  trentfles;  the  first  nuoiifestation  of  our  Saviour's 
glory,  in  the  miracle  at  Csna  of  Gkdilee,  is  brought  before  us, 
"With  the  serera!  points  of  instruction  to  be  gathered  from  it ; 
especially  with  regard  to  indulgence  inworldly  pleasures.  Our 
Xiord^B  example  unquestionably  sanctioning  the  innocent  enjoys 
ments  of  social  and  domestic  life,  it  becomes  necessary,  with  re- 
card  to  particular  indulgences,  to  put  to .  each  individual  the 
^flowing  inquiries  as  a  test  of  lawfiuness. 

«  Do  they  lead  you  to  na^ect  your  duties  to  man  or  to  God ;  to  vjor 
Jate  the  laws  of  your  Almighty  Sovereign,  to  neglect  his  worship  and 
iMrvice  ?  Do  they  corrupt  your  hearts  snd  withdraw  your  thoughts  firom 
]that  eternity  to  which  you  are  hastening  ?  These  are  enquiries  which  each 
one  of  you  must  answer  for  himself.  No  limit  can  be  piescribed  for  aH 
liorsons  beyond  which  indulgence  in  pleasure  (s  sinful.  The  variety  in 
the  constitution  of  the  human  character  and  the  difl&rence  of  strength  in 
the  passions  of  different  individuals,  place  at  different  degrees  the  point 
habere  indulgence  inpleasnre  becomes  criminal.  Each  one  must  enter- 
imae  for  himself.  The  limits  of  lawftd  indulgence  are  exceeded  the 
moment  woridly  pleasure  begins  to  assume  that  place  in  our  heaits 
whidi  is  due  to  Ood,  to  his  laws,  and  to  the  work  of  our  salvation.  He 
chat  dius  **  liveth  in  pleasure  is  dead  while  he  liveth/'  Innocent  to  a 
certain  distance  as  may  be  die  course  in  which  she  leads  us ;  beyosid 
Ihat  point,  her  house  is  the  way  to  hell  going  down  to  the  dwubm  of 
death."   Vol.1.    P.  170. 

Discourses  on  the  spirittmlity  of  Messiah's  kingdom,  and  on 
Ifhe  attestation  to  his  divinity  in  the  scene  of  his  transfiguration, 
are  followed  by  one  on  the  auty  of  doing  all  in  the  name  of  die 
Lord  Jesus.  In  the  explanation  of  the  fufi  extent  of  this  precept, 
the  whole  service  of  a  Christian  is  declared  and  enforeea.  It  is 
thus  habitually  to  contemplate  his  character  and  offices,  to  trust 
to  his  merits  and  grace,  to  invoke  his  power,  to  foBow  his  foot- 
steps, to  obey  his  u^unctions,  to  seek  supremely  his  honour,  to 
irevere  and  love  him  with  the  whole  heart. 

The  testimony  of  miracles  to  the  diving  mission  of  Jesus  is 
next  considered ;  and  is  followed  by  an  exposition  of  the  Para- 
ble of  the  Householder,  from  which  several  important  ob- 
servations arise  relating  to  the  final  acceptance  and  recompence 
of  Christian  Idbourers.  In  discoursing  on  "  Dahfir  the  cam-- 
mandmenis/*  from  Rev.  xxii.  14.,  the  Bishop  pointecUy  declares 
who  of  aH  professing  Christians  are  of  the  character  said  to 


harte  ifiglit  to  the  tire  of  liii».  Th^only  wfio  doiihe  eominanA- 
vienfcs  from  a  right  prfaiciple,  in  sincerity,  uiuTersidly,  tmifomxLy, 
lod  widi  perseverance. 

**  He  only  who  endures  to  the  end  shall  he  saved*  Of  no  avail  will  U 
be  to  have  entered  on  the  way  of  ri^^teojosness  if  we  turn  from  it  .The 
rewards  of  Heaven  are  not  secured  to  any  individual  by  an  inunulah]^ 
decree.  Through  the  mercy  of  God»  and  t)ie  merits  of  a  Saviour*  they 
are  conferred  only  on  those  who  do  his  commandments,  and  when  we 
cease  to  do  his  commandments  we  forfeit  our  title  to  these  rewards'. 
VoL  I.  p.  271.  ^ 

nttmg  over  the  inculcation  of  fitith,  hope,  and  charity  im 
Quinciuagesima  Sunday,  we  come  to  a  series  of  Sermons  oriRe^ 
pentence  appropriate  to  the  season  of  Lent,  in  which  are  pointed 
out  tihe  necessity  of  repentance,  the  sources  of  the  disregard 
too  generally  manii'estea  towards  the  calls  to  this  duty,  mistekes 
concerning  it,  and  the  danger  of  delay.  A  very  important  erroTj 
that  repentance  belongs  only  to  gross  andtopen  transgressers  is 
thua  corrected.  ^ 

y  Does  then  sin  consist  only  in  positive  violations  of  the  laws  of  God? 
Is  iu  stain  not  contracted  by  omissions  of  duty  ?  Oh !  the  law  of  God 
is  spiritual,  strict,  uuiversal>  It  extends  to  the  regulation  of  the  tho^ghtf 
and  purposes  of  the  heart.  It  demands  the  active  graces  of  homage^ 
of  reverence,  and  love,  to  its  Almighty  Author.  It  ckims  an  obedience 
which  not  only  abstains  from  particular  or  gross  transgressions,  but 
which  ardently  and  unceasingly  aims  at  a  conformity,  in  lul  respects,  to 
God's  most  holy  will.  Who,  trying  himself  by  this  standard,  will  not 
acknowledge  that  he  falls  short?  Who,  contemplating  himself  in  this 
rairror,  will  not  see  that  he  is  a  sinner  ?  Who,  when  he  finds  that  his 
liie  is  dffily  roaiiced  by  omissions  of  duty,  and  his  heart  destitute  of 
■Moy  dispoaitions  and  exercises,  which  are  neoessary  to  constitute  it 
pore  in  the  sight  of  God,  will  not  be  sensible  that  he  needs  repent^ 
r    VoLI.  p.  dl& 


Other  mistakes  are  noticed  as  relating  to  the  nature  of  repentr 
anoe,  its  exercises,  the  power  by  which  it  is  perfomed  and  t^ie 
grounds  on  which  God  accepts  it.  In  speaking  of  the  exeraaet 
of  repentance  in  different  persons,  those  who  from  their  infancy 
have  sought  to  comply  witn  the  terms  of  the  baptismal  covenant 
are  thua  exhorted: 

*'  The  duty  of  repentance  is  but  imperfectly  discharged,  if  they  do' 
not  dicnsh  a  constant  and  Kvely  sense  of  the  evil  of  sin,  and  of  their 
liability  to  its  lemptadons,  if  they  do  not  humble  themseWes  before 
God,  in  contrite  acknowiadgment  not  ouLy  of  their  infirmities,  of  their 
anncsous  sinsof  omMskm,  but  of  thosefinhues  in  the  Christum  tottper, 
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or  u  lomeGiifrCSfristiM  duty,  from  whidi  the  bcitaMtioieSi^^  and 
above  all,  if  they  do  not  aim  at  tbat  oomplete  renovatioii  and  aanctifica^ 
tion  of  soul  and  body,  without  which  every  professing  Christian  has 
only  a  name  to  live,  while  he  is  dead  to  the  power  and  enjoyments  of 
the  divine  life."    VoL  I.  p.  96ft; 

*^  The  OU  PaHUf^  is  the  title  of  a  sermon  in  which  are  ex- 
posed deviations  from  correct  principles  and  practices,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  woirshipi  the  minis^i  and  ordinances  of  the  church, 
at  least  as  applicable  to  the  Church  of  England  as  to  that  of 
America.  It  is  demonstrated  that  the  cause  of  error  is  to  be 
found  more  frequently  in  the  weakness  and  corruptioif  of  the 
JbuHuto  hearti  than  in  the  accidentid  circuinstances  in  which  the 
individual  ia  placed.  The  first  respect  in  which  modern 
Christiana  are  affirmed  to  have  wandered  from  **  the  good  wayi^ 
b  in  the  undue  preference  given  to  preaching,  which,  diough  it 
is  to  be  highly  valued  as  a  divinely  constituted  means  of  *^  ex- 
citing and  fitting  us  to  th^t  holy  communion  in  prayer  with  the 
.Father  of  our  spirits,  by  which  all  holy  graces  and  virtues  are  to 
be  nourished  and  strengthened  in  our  souls,"  must  not  be  esti* 
ttiated  of  equal  importance  with  the  end  which  it  is  designed  to 
iNPoduce,  and  without  wliich  it  will  be  utterly  in^icacious :  for 
•8  Herbert  says,  "  Praying's  the  end  of  preaching."  The  second 
particular  is  closely  connected  with  the  former,  the  neglect  of 
the  worship  of  the  church  when  there  is  no  sermon.    The  ap- 

Jropriate  exercise  in  the  House  of  God,  emphatically  styled  the 
[oute  of  Prayer  is  surely  not  preaching,  but  prayer  and  praise, 
and  whoever  forms  a  just  conception  of  the  benents  arising  from 
our  Lord's  promise,  ^*  where  two  or  three  are  gathered  together 
in  my  name  there  am  I  in  the  midst  of  you,**  whoever  reposes 
conmence  in  the  efficacy  of  social  prayer,  will  embrace  as  a  pri- 
vilege and  A  happiness  the  power  of  joining  in  the  public  devo- 
tions, of  seeking  bv  converse  with  Heaven,  in  the  Saored  Temple, 
strength  and  comfort  tmder  the  trials,  temptations,  and  duties  of 
a  perplexing,  troublesome,  and  often  corrupting  world.  Thirdly, 
That  undue  value  for  the  performances  of  one  minister  above 
another,  which  leads  Christians  to  forsake  their  appropriate 
{dace  of  worship,  to  the  destruction  of  the'*'  decency  and  order" 
with  which  all  things  are  to  be  done  in  the  church ;  and  of  that 
harmony,  esteem  and  confidence  between  pastors  and  their  flocks 
which  in  no  slight  degree  contributes  to  the  usefulness  of  die 
nunisterial  labours.  A  partial  observance  of  Sunday,  the  neg- 
lect of  diurch  ordinances  and  a  contempt  for  the  church  itseu^ 
a  disregard  for  the  sin  of  schism  and  for  a  valid  commission  to 
the  exercise  of  the  ministry,  are  severally  noticed  and  condemned ; 
but  not  without  clear  and  forcible  demonstration  of  tlie  sinful- 


fft  thtie  deriatioiis  from  the  *^  otd  paths*'  in  ^*  whieh  {yrimt-* 
tire  saints  w^ed,  and  found  rest  to  th«h*  souls,"  derfathms 
**  which  modem  custom  sanctfons  and  to  which  modern  fashion 
so  powerftdly  allures."    Vol.  L  p.  405. 

At  the  approach  of  Elaster  the  Bishop  again  draws  attention 
to  the  contenijplation  of  Messiah  in  theiseveral  scenes  of  his  suf- 
ferings, his  death,  hurial,  and  resurrection.  The  predictions 
concerning  his  life,  his  hirth,  and  his  death,  in  types  and  pro^ 
phecies,  with  their  exact  fulfilment,  are  adduced  as  evidences  of 
Lis  dinne  mission*  The  nature  of  his  suflSeiings  as  God  and  as 
man,  and  die  purpose  of  Ihem,  as  a  propitiaticm  for  siili  and  as 
an  '*  example  that  we  should  follow  his  steps^"  ajns  eonsidemi 
OB  the  aoniveraary  of  his  dealh«  On  Easter-even  the  disconrse 
givca  a  very  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  passage  in  1  Pel.  IN. 
18,  IS,  SO,  on  Christ's  preaching  to  the^jj^ts  in  prison.  The 
inteT|»retation  of  Bishop  Horsley  is  followed* 

The  eridences  of  the  Resurrection  from  prophecy,  types  and 
tesdmony  are  next  considered,  and*  thence  we  aite  led  to  the 
enda  accomplished  by  the  rising  of  our  Lord  -fi^o'm  the  grave, 
as  xaqpocted  himself  in  the  veriflcation^of  his  pretensiona;  and 
as  it  regaids  believer^  in  the  assurance  of  their  justification  saA' 
resurrection. 

Our  victory^  through  Christ,  over  sin  and  death,  is  the  sut^ect 
next  in  order;  it  is  viewed  in  respect  to  deliverances  from  the 
power  and  penalty  of  sin^  by  the  expiation  which  Christ  made 
m  it,  and  by  the  substitution  of  mitigated  conditions  of  aceep- 
tance  fior  the  rigoorous  and  absolute  hcdinesa  which  the  law  de» 
mndedf  conditions  which  through  the  quickening  and  sanctify<^ 
ing  power  of  his  Holy  Spirit  he  enables'  us  to  perform^  The 
sabject  of  justi^cation  is  treated  with  clearness  and'sim{dicity» 
The  nature,  die  agents,  the  meritorioua  cause,  the  conditions 
and  external  means  of  its-  conveyance  are  detailed;  and  *'  the 
whole  process  of  our  justification,  of  onr  being  accounted 
righteous  before  God,"  is  nufde  *^  intelligible  to  toe  hiunblest 
caucity.** 

The  character  of  genuine  Christians  in  strikii^y  displayed 
by  eonlrasting,  in  various  particidars,  the  effects  of  walkii^  '*  if 
^8gkt"  aynd  ^*  Iffailbf'  wi^  regard  to  the  end  of  our  being,  ta 
its  character*  condition,  wid  destiny.  The  whde  senoon  is 
pre-eminently  useful,  as  striking  at  the  veiy  root  of  the  cLiffbr* 
ence  between  the  '^  children  of  this  world"  and  the  **  children 
of  Mgfat  $"  perhi^  one  of  the  most  fetcible  passages  hf  this,-^ ' 

**  TkusCing  fo  (he  strengtb  wtiich  nature  afibrds,  what  assuisnce  can 
helfiive  who  walks  only  by  sight  of  deliverance  from  the  dominion  of  tinf 
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Can  be  hope  to  expel  from  hkboaom  the  nsMj  deaifes  «id  {MMaiono 
whote  fway  is  to  firmly  eataUiahed  there ;  to  fix  in  hia  aoul  the  apiritual 
and  holy  sraoes  and  virtues  that  are  so  contrary  to  ita  corrupt  propenai* 
ties  ;  to  change  the  habits  of  sin  for  those  of  hohness, — the  ways  of  un- 
ff  odliness  for  those  of  righteousness.  Can  he  hope  to  perform  a  work  the 
oifRculty  of  which  is  aptly  denoted  in  the  *  Ethiopian  s  dianging  his  skin, 
and  the  leopard  his  spots^*  by  the  unassisted  enorts  of  his  own  mind  ; 
by  his  own  resolutions  so  changeable ;  by  his  own  strength  so  feeble  f 
xo  him  who  feels  the  dominion  of  unholy  passions,  and  the  force  of 
sinful  habits,  and  has  experienced  the  inefHcacy  of  his  best  resolutions 
anid  efibrta  to  subdue  and  change  them,  what  consolation  and  encourage- 
ment in  the  confidence  which  faith  inapirea,  that  the  grace  of  a  Divme 
Sanctifier  will  be  sufficient  for  him,  the  strength  of  a  Divine  Guide  made 
perfect  in  hia  weakneaa.  While  he  who  walka  only  by  aid^t»  who  trusto 
foot  hia  victory  over  hia  sinfid  pasaions  only  to  his  own  eBbrtat  remains 
subject  to  their  dominion ; — he  who  walks  by  faith,  who  habitually  looks 
fbr  the  means  of  his  spiritual  triumph  to  the  grace  of  Christ  strengthen- 
ing him,  finds  that  by  thia  grace  he  can  overcome  the  world*  beat  down 
Satan  under  his  feet,  and  obtain  '  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  sona  of 
God."^    Vol.  II.  p.  78. 

On  the  festival  of  the  ascension,  ure  have  an  exposition  of  the 
68th  Psabn,  in  its  spiritual  application  to  the  exaltation  of 
Messiah,  to  the  mercy  ajid  grace  he  bestows,  to  the  extent  and 
dory  of  his  kingdom.  ''  T%e  Ckristianiooiingfor  his  Saviour** 
18  another  sermon  in  which  a  distinguishing  feature  of  the  true 
disciple  is  prominently  displayed.  •  All  professing  Christians 
must  indeed  look  for  their  Satiour's  second  coming  as  an  article 
of  faith ;  but  it  is  the  privilege  of  sincere  Christians  to  look  far 
ibe  Saviour  wMi  the  holiest  hopes  and  liveliest  joy;  fbr  they  look 
to  him  to  raise  their  bodies  incorruptible,  to  bring  their  souls 
firom  the  place  where  they  shall  have  awaited  the  re*union  witli 
Aeir  glomed  bodies,  to  absolve  them  pubfidy  from  the  ffu3t 
and  punishment  of  sin,  to  vindicate  their  integrity,  to  prodaim 
Ood^  acceptance  of  their  good  works  as  evidences  of  ttieir  sin- 
cerity and  pledges  of  their  qualification  for  that  blessedness  to 
wliicn  he  will  then  exalt  them. 

'  On  Whit-Sunday,  the  personality  of  the  Holy  Ghost  is  proved 
from  John  xiv.  whence  also  we  learn  his  intimate  union  with  the 
Father  and  the  Son,  together  evidencing  tlie  Trinity  in  Unity. 
The  title  of  Comforter  is  then  considered  as  peculiarly  appro- 
priate to  the  service  he  was  to  render  the  Apostles. 

"JButy  my  brethren,"  contimies  the  bishop,  "  the  C<HBiforter  came  > 
not  only  for  the  Apostles,  but  for  the  church  and  for  us  its  members. 
'  That  Spirit  of  truth*  then  descended  upon  the  church,  by  whose  o|«e- 

rations  Christ  *  abides  with  it  for  ever,*    Not  only   the  source  of  that 
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ftudianty  by  which  its  officers  minister  in  holy  things,  but  of  that  grace 
by  which  its  members  are  governed  and  sanctified.  As  the  Spirit  of 
UlwmaationSf  by  his  powerful  but  incomprehensible  operations,  he  en- 
lightens us  to  understand  the  truth  of  God's  Word,  and  to  discern  the 
riches  of  grace  and  mercy  in  Jesus  Christ,  As  the  Spirit  o£  qtuekentTig 
power,  he  awakens  the  slumbering  conscience,  and  excites  in  the  care- 
less and  impenitent  a  sense  of  their  guilt  and  danger,  and  an  earnest  so- 
licitude for  the  things  that  belong  to  their  eternal  peace.  As  the  Spirit 
of  saneiifieationi  he  purifies  our  depraved  affections,  and  renews  u&  after 
the  image  of  him  who  created  us.  As  the  Spirit  of  Consolation^  this 
divine  *  Comforter*  refreshes  and  animates  us  through  every  doubt, 
difficulty,  and  trial.  And  as  the  Spirit  pf  ^porver  am  migM^  he  ena- 
bles us  successfully  to  engage  in  our  spiritual  warfare;  to  triumph 
over  the  enemies  of  our  salvation ;  and,  finally,  to  attain  the  crown  of 
ererksttng  life. 

"  ThroBgh  the  merits  and  intercession  of  the  Redeemer,  the  grace  of 
this  Holy  Spirit  is  given  unto  all  men,  in  that  degree  which  enables 
them  to  work  out  their  salvation.  But  Christians  enjoy  his  sanctifymg 
and  oofflfbrtiDg  influences  through  their  union  with  the  church,  which 
this  spirit  governs  and  sanctifies.  Constituted  members  of  Christ's 
m^cal  body  in  b^tism,  we  are  entitled,  my  Christian  brethren,  to  the 
influences  of  that  divine  Spirit  by  which  this  body  is  ammated.  •  We 
are  the  '  temples  of  this  Holy  Ghost,'  and  let  us  not  incur  the  tiie* 
mendous  guilt  of  resisting  ana  quenching  the  Spirit  of  God,"  Vol.  IL 
p.  128. 

'  The  fotirteen  sermons  wldeh  follow,  "  relate  to  the  doctrine 
of  die  Trinity  generally,  and  particularly  to  the  personaHty  and 
offices  of  the  Son  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  set  forth  in  the 
Nieene  Creed."  We  should  regret  that  we  had  not  room  for 
an  analysis  of  this  very  useful  course,  could  we  suppose  it  pos- 
sible that  our  readers  were  not  already  satisfied  of  tne  injustice 
of  the  charge  alluded  to  in  Bishop  Hobart's  Preface,  so  far  at 
least  as  it  is  directed  against  himself.  No  one  can  &il  to  dis» 
cover,  even  in  the  few  extracts  we  have  made,  an  energy  of  reli- 
gious feeKhg,  absolutely  incompatible  with  a  temporizmg  spirit, 
or  superficial  character.  No  one  can  doubt  after  having  passed 
his  eye  over  the  subjects  enumerated  in  our  short  syllabus,  that 
to  declare  **  all  the  counsel  of  God"  to  the  congregations  of 
which  he  has  the  charge,  is  the  conscientious  study  of  tne  Bishop 
of  New  York;  and  we  should  not  be  inclined  to  suspect  the 
clergy,  in  his  diocese  at  least,  of  refusing  tp  follow  an  example 
recoraniended  to  them  by  piety  and  talents  which  do  honour  to' 
the  church  and  country  of  the  possessor. 
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An  Inquiry  into  the  Sense  in  which  our  Swhowr  Jesus  Christ  is  declared 
by  St.  Paul  to  he  the  Son  of  God :  in  Two  Sermons,  preached  before 
the  University  of  Oxford.  To  which  are  added,  Obstrvaiions  on 
some  Passages  tn  Mr.  BelshanCs  *'  Translation  and  Exposition  of 
the  Epistles  rfPaul  the  Apostle.**  By  John  Hun  Sfrt^  M.A* 
of  Oriel  College ;  Minister  of  Christ  Church,  Birfmngham,  and  one 
^  the  Unioereiiy  Select  Preachers/or  the  Year  l&ft^  Svo.  162piK 
4#.     Rivingtons.     1824* 

We  very  much  question  the  expediency  of  introducing  contro- 
versial discussions  into  our  churches^  even  tliose.of  our  learned 
bodies*  unless  it  be  for  a  specific  important  purpose,  unattaia* 
able  in  any  other  way.  In  our  Universities  the  utmost  caution 
appeara  to  be  required  in  the  selection  of  subjects  for  the  pulpit, 
as  well  as  of  the  preachers.  Much  risk  is  run  whenever  topics 
are  chosen  on  which  conflicting  arguments  and  opinions  must  be 
stated ;  more  particularly  if  the  arguments  of  the  assumed  an- 
tagonist be  speciousy  and  the  opinions  liberal.  However  tri- 
umphant may  be  the  victory  which  is  obtained  for  the  cause  of 
truth  in  pulpit  polemics,  stfll  it  is  very  rarely  that  a  comprehen-^ 
sive  view  of  a  disputed  doctrine  can  be  given  within  the  compass 
of  a  single  sermon ;  and  there  is  danger  of  an  imputation  rest- 
ing on  the  preacher,  that  he  has  made  an  ex  parte  statement,  or 
modelled  his  adversary  according  to  his  own  convenience. 

The  eager  and  inexperienced  minds  of  young  men,  just  at  an 
age  when  they  are  most  willing  to  assert  their  privilege  of  thinks 
ing  for  themselves,  are  oj^n  to  every  suggestion  of  doubt  and 
dmSculty*    Not  yet  sufficiently  skilled  in  the  detection  of  so* 

1}histry,  or  arrived  at  that  steadiness  of  judgment  which  reap- 
iitely  rejects  a  fallacy,  the  students  in  our  colleges  may  chance 
to  listen  with  greater  interest  to  the  arguments  whico  are  re* 
capitulated  as  having  been  used  against  the  truth,  than  to  those 
which  are  urged  in  refutation  of  them.  It  is  true  that  "  our 
strong  holds  of  Scripture  are  not  to  be  surrendered  because 
designing  men  have  represented  them  to  be  untenable;"  but  if 
it  be  necessary,  as  it  too  often  is,  to  re^peat  defensive  operattOM 
because  renewed  attacks  are  made ;  this,  it  would  seem,  might 
be  better  done  at  once  through  the  medium  of  the  press,  A 
treatise  is  far  better  adapted  to  all  the  ends  of  controversy  than 
a  sermon.  Unless  it  be  intended  to  deduce  from  a  critical  exa- 
mination of  texts  and  arguments  some  strikiAg  and  practical 
inferences,  which  by  the  aid  of  eloquence  may  be  brought  to 
bear  with  greater  effect  on  the  spiritual  or  moral  character  of 
the  hearers,  the  pamphlet  possesses  many  essential  and  obvious 
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advantages*  A  stronger  proof  that  this  is  80>  need  not  be  given, 
than  the  facti  that  wben  siich  sermons  are  afterwards  prepared 
for  publication,  it  is  usually  done  by  the  addition  of  notes  and 
appendices  which  would  have  been  embodied  in  th^  substance 
01  a  treatise^  and  in  that  form  hare  been  much  more  avaitftbte. 

The  diacoorses  which  hare  ^en  occasion  to  these  retharks 
m%  entirely  fifw  firom  most  of  thd  objections  which  lie  against 
matty  controtarmal  sermons,  lliey  are  by  Uie  well-known  pen 
of  Mr.  Spry*  We  need  hardtyi  therefore,  assure  our  readers 
that  they  9tQ  temperatCi  unaroctedi  and  convincing.  In  our 
analysia  of  Aem  we  shall  be  able  to  shew  that  they  (H>ntain  a 
judiGious  selection  of  arguments  against  Unitarian  principles. 

Sbemoh  t.  Acts  ix.  9^4^^ And  straiglUway  he  preached  Christ 
in  the  Synagogues,  that  he  is  the  Son  of  God. 

Thepecmiar  cfa-cumstances  of  St.  Faul's  converslofl  justify  a 
more  tnan  ordinary  curiosity  respecting  his  opinion  upon  the 
sulgect  of  our  Saviour's  divinity.  Proofs  are  adduced  from  va- 
rious writers  that  this  divinity  of  Christ  was  a  truth  known  and 
acknowledged  by  the  more  learned  and  unprejudiced  Jews ;  it 
is,  therdbrei  the  object  of  Mr.  Spry  to  shew  that  by  St.  PauFs 
declaring  Jesus  to  be  the  Son  of  God|  the  very  Christ,  tlie  Mes- 
riab^  in  this  his  ftrst  Sermon  *'  he  intended  to  teUch  that  he 
was  a  fun  and  equal  partaker  in  the  divine  nature  with  Ood  the 
Father/' 

We  know  that  the  sons  of  meti  are  partakers  in  tlie  nature 
of  their  fathers ;  and  therefore,  when  the  Apostle  speaks  of 
Christ  as  the  Son  of  God,  he  doubtless  intended  us  to  infer, 
that  as  such  our  Saviour  is  partaker  in  the  nature  of  the  Father. 
It  is  however  objected  by  controversialists  that  such  an  inference 
is  inconsistent  with  the  rules  of  interpretation.  Their  arguments 
are — ^that  as  we  have  two  different  accounts  of  the  nature  of 
Christ,  one  intelligible  and  established  by  the  testimony  of  au- 
thentic history;  the  other  unintelligible  and  incapable  of  proof 
by  similar  evidence — we  ought  to  interpret  what  is  obscure  in 
such  a  manner  as  is  consistent  with  what  is  plain  and  indisput- 
able. As  therefore  we  know  that  Jesus  was  a  man,  partaluna 
df  our  WarttSj,  our  pleasures,  and  our  pains,  we  cannot  admit 
him  to  be  ^  God. 

Such  reasoning  is  in  the  first  place  erroneous,  as  tending  to. 
invalidate  the  fact  of  his  humanity,  equally  with  that  of  his  di- 
vinity; in  proof  of  which,  the  Docetae*,  one  of  the  earliest  he- 

*  For  ao  account  of  those  heretics  see  ttttgii  dc  Hxresiarchis  Disaerty 
sect.  S.  cap.  10.  p.  184,  ei  seq. ;  Tertoll.  l:dH.  Rigalt,  p.  718 ;  and  Tor  aostrers 
to  ttiev  sae  ^Bathii  Bpit.  ftd  8«iprMMB,  sMt.  S.  p.  a  ttd  sect  7«  Mll»  FeartoiK 
and  Smiltu 
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reticd  sects,  inferred  from  the  indiaputaUe  probf  of  Chrkt's* 
divinity^  that  his  appearance  in  the  flesh  was  a  mere  optical - 
illusion.  Their  argument  stood  thus, — it  is  clearly  proved  that 
Jesus  was  God  partakmg  of  the  divine  nature  aiid  attributes ; 
we  cannot  therefore  admit  him  to  be  a  man.  But  the  argument 
is  of  no  weight ;  for  as  the  objectors  admit  Scriptural  inspira- 
tion and  authority^  they  are  as  much  bound  to  beUeve  the  human 
nature  of  Christ,  because  it  is  plainly  recorded  that  he  was  the 
son  of  man;  as  the  divine  nature,  because  it  is  not  less  plainly 
recorded  that  he  is  the  Son  of  God.  Since  it  cannot  be  shewn 
that  the  former  expression  is  always  to  be  understood  literally, 
or  the  latter  always  figuratively,  the  orthodox  faith  declares 
him  to  be  both  Grod  aiul  man :  before,  therefore,  the  position 
can  be  fairly  denied,  on  account  of  its  being  incomprehen- 
sible! it  must  be  proved  that  the  assertion  is  a  contradiction  in 
terms. 

Unable  to  do  this,  the  impugners  of  the  doctrine  deny  that 
the  Scriptures  are  rightly  interpreted  by  its  supporters ;  and  it- 
has  been  accordingly  asserted,  that  the  true  explanation  of  St. 
Paul's  writings  estabUshes  as  a  fact  **  the  simple  humanity  of 
Christ.**  To  shew  that  such  an  assertion  is  not  indisputable, 
our  author  proceeds  to  consider  some  of  the  passages  in  which 
the  Apostle  applies  the  title  of  the  Son  of  God  to  Jesus  Christy 
and  to  enouire  what  he  really  taught  on  this  fundamental  ques- 
tion. In  Kom«  i.  3,  4.  St.  Paul  informs  his  converts  that  the 
tidings  he  was  commissioned  by  God  to  deHver  were, 

**  Concemtng  his  Son  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord  which  was  made  of 
die  ^eed  of  David  according  to  the  flesh,  and  declared  to  be  the  Son 
of  God  widi  power,  according  to  the  spirit  of  holiness,  hy  the  resur- 
rection of  die  dead." 

In  this  passage,  when  the  full  force  of  the  word  **  declared"* 
(O/^ierdcvro^,  see  ochleusner)  is  considered,  together  with  the  inti- 
mation that  this  extraordinary  person  was  the  Son  of  Grod> 
f y  i(na$Mif  really  and  effectually,  a  partaker  of  the  holy  and  spi- 
ritual nature  of  the  divinity,  xara  wtvfjM  aeyiMmjvni^  it  seems 
impossible  to  frame  stronger  language  indicative  of  the  funda- 
mental truth  here  asserted  in  the  first  sermon  the  Apostle 
preached,  upon  which  the  whole  fabric  of  his  teaching,  doctri- 
nal alid  mora],  was  to  be  established.  The  only  answer  to 
this  passage  has  been  an  attempt,  by  violating  known  rules 
and  admitted  principles  of  construction,  to  invalidate  its  real 
meaning.  To  prove  that  our  interpretation  is  correct,  an  ap. 
peal  is  made  to  the  sense  attached  to  it  by  the  {Nrimitive  nu 
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Aem^f  and  the  kborioua  and  acour^te  inquiries  of  the  ablest 
scfaolant* 
The  next  passage  referred  to  is  Ghdat.  iv.  4 — ^7. 

**  ffiftea  tkeJUnessqftime  was  come^  God  serU  forth  his  Son  made  of 
a  ivONNPi;  made  under  the  law,  to  redeem  them  that  were  under  the  law,  that 
weuugJd  reeehe  the  adoption  of  sons,  Andhecauseye  a/re  sons,  Ood  hath 
sent  forth  the  spirH  of  his  Son  into  your  hearts^  crying,  Ahha^  Father. 
Wherefore  thou  art  no  more  a  servant,  buia  sim:  and  ifq  son,  then  an 
heir  of  Ood  through  ChristJ' 

Here  it  is  remarked,  that  Christ  is  spoken  of  in  terms  imply- 
ing his  existence  before  the  time  in  which  prophets  had  pre^ 
dieted  the  Messiah's  advent.  How  long  before  had  be  existed  2 
St.  John  i.  1.  replies  '*  m  the  beginning  was  the  word,  and  the 
word  was  madefksh^  made  of  a  troman,  i.  e.  partaking  our  ita-> 
twre.  But  in  what  nature  had  he  pre-existed?  The  Apostle 
replies  "  in  the  form  of  God^  and  being  such,  thought  it  not 
robbery^  considered  it  to  be  no  assumption  ^*  to  be  equcU  with, 
God  {•'*  Additional  evidence  is  deduced  from  the  expression 
"  sent  forth  from  God,  made  of  woman  to  rsdeem,'*  &c.  For  if 
Christ  had  no  existence  prior  to  his  birth  at  Bethlehem,  and 
nartook  of  no  other  than  man's  nature,  we  have  divine  authority 
lor  considering  him  as  sent  forth  for  a  purpose  he  could  not 
effect  § :  for  no  truth  is  more  plainly  declared  than  that  man 
cannot  redeem  manH,  die  power  of  redemption  resting  with 
Divinity  alone  %.  Tnerefore  if  Christ  had  power  to  r^eem, 
"  he  is  God:  neither  is  there  salvation  in  any  other,  for  there  is 
none  other  name  under  heaven  given  unto  man  whereby^w^ 
must  be  saved." 

The  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ  may  be  fiirther  proved ,  by  th^ 
effect  of  his  mission, 

"  To  redeem  them  that  were  under  the  lam.  that  we  might  receive  the 
adaption  4^  sons  and  he  made  heirs  of  God  through  Christ :  and  bevasm 
ye  are  sons  God  hath  sent  forth  the  Spirit  of  ms  Son  into  your  hearts 
crying,  Abba,  Father.'^ 

It  is  to  be  observed,  tiiat  this  Anri^  of  the  Sm  of  Godwin 
Ronu  viii.  9.  called  the  Spirit  of  God,  in  ft  Cor.  iii.  S.  the  SpirU 
of  the  lifiiitg  Gads  is  it  not  dear  tfaerefi>re,  that  the  Apoetie,  in 

*  Compw*  ibis  psMsge  wilh  Bom.  ix.  6.  svd  exsmiiM  s  poisag*  io  CJ«|t« 
Rom.  oiled  by  Ball  l>ef.  Fid.  Nio.  p.  50.  and  Grabbe'5  Annoiaia  upon  ^ia^ 
chapter  of  BalUs  Work.  , 

f  See  Bull,  Waterland.  J.  B.  Carpso% 

X  See  Waterkmd's  Serm.  on  thia  Te&i  ai  Ladj  Mojer'a  Leotu«» 

\  8oe  Bull  Judic.  Bcdea.  Catb.  cap.  7.  ^«  A. 

§  Psalms  TfXxx,  vii.  it.  xv, 

II  Uoita  xHf .  9. 14. 
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thus  ealUoff  Chf Mt  the  Spirit  o/iie  Sim,  inteiidM  to  dawrflbe 
him  as  God. 

Another  proof  iUustrative  of  the  tense  in  which  St*  Pifiil  ap- 
pEed  to  Christ  the  title  of  ''the  Son  qf  GodT  mBj  he  derived 
flrom  his  commencement  to  his  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  ''  God 
JM  th€90  loMi  day 9  hath  ipokeu  to  us  by  the  Sam^  whom  he  hath 
appoimted  heir  iff  aU  things^  by  whom  also  he  niade  the  worlds.^* 
A  reference  is  here  made  to  the  Scriptures^  whose  autho* 
rity  they  acknowledge,  tliat  the  person  spoken  of  was  the  Mes* 
siakh  of  whom  the  psabnist  prophesied »  Ps.  xi.  7. ;  that  he  was 
heir  of  iM  things  they  befieved  on  the  same  authority,  Ps.  xL  9. 
To  this  the  Baptist  appears  to  have  referred  when  he  said  of 
our  Saviour,  "  the  Father  loveth  the  Son,  and  hath  gieen  alt 
things  into  his  hand,**  John  iiL  S5.  They  were  also  prepared  to 
acknowledjee,  that  by  the  word  of  God  the  worlds  were  made  ; 
and  therefore  when  St.  Paul  applied  all  the  characteristics  to 
Christ,  they  could  not  fail  to  unaerstand  that  he  was  the  Word 
or  Son  of  God  their  Messiah. 

Having  thus  shewn  by  St.  Paul's  writings  that  in  the  plainest 
and  most  unequivocal  language  he  had  proclaimed  our  Saviour 
to  be  one  in  substance  with  the  Father;  it  may  be  asked  whe- 
ther, if  the  doctrine  were  false,  the  Apostle  would  have  used 
words  calculated  to  lead  the  whole  Christian  world  into  so 
strange  an  error.  If  Christ  were  only  a  frail  and  mortal  man 
Kke  ourselves,  let  the  Unitarian  say  why  the  Apostle  has  aj^ 

Slied  to  him  expressions  which  in  the  clearest  manner  imply  his 
ivine  nature,  and  justify  us  in  considering  him  as  our  Lord  and 
our  God. 

Sermon  II.  Acts  ix.  20. — And  straightway  he  preached 
Christ  in  the  Synagogues,  that  he  is  the  Son  of  God. 

This  passage  is  selected  by  Mr.  Spry  as  containing  evidence 
on  whicn  the  Church  may  appeal  to  st  Paul  as  a  witness  of 
our  Saviour's  divinity.  Unitarians  can  only  support  tfaetr  hy- 
pothesis by  giving  a  aiffin*ent  meaning  to  his  expressions.  The 
difficulty  of  this  is  acknowledged ;  thev  must  tnerefore  gire  up' 
their  assertion,  that  the  huaaamty  of  Christ  is  a  doctrine  efeor/y 
tauuiht  in  the  ScriDtures. 

Toe  object  of  tois  second  diseemrse  is  to  extend  the  fonnep 
enquiry ;  proofs  are  therefore  urged  and  examined,  whether  hi 
speaking  of  Jesus  Christ  on  occasions  when  he  does  not  directly 
call  him  the  Son  of  God,  St.  Paul  has  not  ascribed  to  him  dS- 
vine  attributes,  &c.  ^ 

In  the  ninth  chiqpter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  the  Apostle 
furnishes  a  catalocue  of  privileges  possessed  by  the  Jews,  thus, 
^  whose  are  the  faihers,  and  of  whom  as  coneermng  thefieeh 

11 
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CMil  came,  uha  U  over  aU^  Cod  blesud/or  dverJ'  We  herc^ 
find  an  acknofwledgment  of  more  natures  than  one  in  the  penoii 
of  Chriaty  and  the  potteflskm  of  certain  attributes  which  can 
belong  to  God  alone--^huniaB  "  aecording  to  the  flesh**  (rb^xatw. 
M^tti);  divine  ''  God  orer  aQ«''  To  weaken  the  strength  of 
this  strong  kuiguage,  Unitsrians,  widioiiit  the  authority  of  i^^erw 
sbn,  mamscript^  or  ecdesiastiGal  record,  are  nnder  the  nece»^ 
Af  of  transposing  words  in  the  original,  to  ffive  it  a  diflblrent 
sense,  reading  itrb  tcftb  tn,  and  t£en  tramwiting  the  passager 
thus,  **  whose  is  the  Qcd  blessed  for  ever."  This  conjecture  is 
shewn  to  set  die  Apostle  at  variance  widi  himself,  as  hi  Rom. 
dL  29.  he  says  of  Cnrist,  "  is  hefhe  Ood  ofiheJewi  onfy,  yea 
if  ike  Gentiles  idea:'  Their  other  coii|ecturai  verskm  whicli 
reads  it  thus,  ''who  is  over  all,  God  be  blessed  for  ever,*'  wasr 
rejected  by  Socimis  himself  as  an  unusual  and  unnatural  con^ 
strucdon. 
In  Colossians  i.  15,  &c«  St*  Paul  writes  thus  of  Christ, 

**  Who  Is  the  image  of  the  tMmhle  God,  the  frit  bom  tfetserw  erea" 
tmt  i  for  ho  hm  mere  oil  things  created  that  are  in  heaven^  and  that  are 
mtttrtk^  ombie and  invisible^  whether  they  be  thrones  or  dosimiim^,  or 
prineipaUikef  or  powers;  aU  things  were  createdT 

The  divine  nature  alluded  to  in  the  beginning  of  this  pieuMage 
firequently  repeated  by  the  Apostle,  Coloss.i.  15.  S  Cor;  ir.  4«^ 
fay  which  expressions  the  ablest  commentators  have  ever  under- 
stood that  he  meant  to  signify  the  real  and  essential  divitiity  of 
Omst. 

The  uncreated  pre-existence  of  Christ  is  next  asserted  and 
proved  (miless  we  admit  the  evident  absurdity  involved  in  the 
proposition,  that  he  first  created  himself,  and  then  aU  things 
that  are  in  heaven  and  in  earth,)  and  being  uncreated  he  must 
be  God,  Ibr  we  know  of  no  dass  of  beings  holding  a  middle 
isnk  between  the  Creator  and  the  creature*  We  must  further 
sdmii  his  eteraky,  far  he  who  existed  before  aU  created  beings 
csanot  havei  had  a  begkming*  The  only  reftitation  attemptm 
by  Unitarians  is,  that  .Christ  was  indeed  the  agenti  Ae  rs^ 
strument,  or  subordinate  minister  by  whom  the  wu  of  God  was 
cffiDCted :  but  agauist  this  doctrine  stand  the  strong  words  of 
St.  Paai^  ^edltkmge  were  ereaied  hsf  hinif  andfornim:  in  the 
great  work  of  divini^  he  acted  not  far  another,  but  far  hian 
leHl**  A  similar  declaration  was  made  by  the  Evsngelist,  Rev«. 
iv.  IL;  and  the  Tery  same  words  here  used  vrith  reference  ta 
Christ,  are,  in  Rom.  xL  86*  applied«4o  the  Father  '*  of  khhand 
through  htm,  and  to^him  are  all  thistgi/*  Surdy  such  sinflaritietf 
of  expression  must  have  had  their  meaning,  and  did  not  drop 
by  chance  from  inspired  writers. 

The  last  illustration  of  the  divinity  of  Christ  is  adduced 


firam  the  worship  dedwed  by  Su  Paul  to  h%  doe  toCbrist. 
In  the  face  of  such  a  commaiid  as  that  in  Matt.  iv.  10«  **  T^u 
skak  warship  ike  Lord  thy  God^  and  him  wdtf  shaU  tktm 
jerstf /'  we  are  reminded  of  me  abaoidity  of  the  supposition  thai 
a  Jew  wonld  offer  divine  worship  to  any  creature,  their  whole 
history  being  a  comment  upon  the  impropriety  of  such  a  prac- 
tioe.  The  passage  from  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians  li.  9, 
10, 11.  is  quoted  as  parficulaily  applicable*  '^  Therefore,**  on 
this  account,  (i,  e.  for  hsTinff  taken  our  nature  and  suffisred  on 
the  cross  for  oiur  salvation,)  **  God  haih  highly  esalied  Asm, 
having  given  him  anamewhich  ts  above  every  narne^  &c« 

It  was  the  opinion  of  one'  of  the  most  learned  defenders  of 
the  doctrine  under  consideration  *,  that  this  text  was  in  itadf  a 
refutation  of  the  Unitarian  princi^e;  and*  it  certainly  may  be 
brought  forward  as  one  quite  decisive  as  to  St.  Paid's  opinion 
respecting  the  divinity  of  Christ* 

These  passages  clearly  prove  that  as  God,  and  not  as  man, 
does  he  propose  him  to  men  and  angels  as  an  object  of  worship. 
As  *'  God  man^ea  in  the  flesh  f"  in  ''  whom  dwelt  all  the  fulness 
of  the  Godhead  bodily  %^  ^^^^  ^^  proclaim  that  every  knee  should 
bow  before  him.  Cnristians  therefore,  from  the  very  first,  have, 
oflhred  Jesus  religious  service,  in  full  assurance  ot  £uth»  that 
he  was  their  Saviour  and  their  Grod. 

A  further  testimony  arises  from  the  worship  paid  to  our  Sa- 
viour by  the  Apostle  himself,  see  8  Cor.  ^dL  8, 9.  We  there 
find  him  earnestly  prajring  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  that  a  cer- 
tain visitation  mignt  pass  from  him.  This  petition,  be  it  ob- 
served, is  not  addressed  to  him  in  his  mediatorial  capacity,  but 
directfy  to  Christ  as  able  and  willing  to  succour  him. 

This  second  sermon  is  brought  to  a  close  by  Mr.  Spry  with 
a  few  pertinent  reflections  on  we  nature  of  the  texts  whicn  have 
been  subSAitled  for  consideration,  and  the  etkct  produced  in 
favour  of  our  Creed  through  the  controversial  ordeal  to  which 
they  have  been  exposed  by  those  who  have  cavilled  at  their, 
meaning  and  questioned  their  autliority. 

The  remainder  of  the  volume  is  occupied  widi  the  '*  Ob- 
servations" on  Mr.  Bdbham*s  '*  New  Translation  and -Exposi- 
tion of  the  Epistles  of  Paul  the  Apostle."  These  **  Observa- 
tions"  are  extremely  worthy  of  attention,  and  evince  consider- 
aUe  acuteness  of  criticism,  as  well  as  sound  scholarship.  We 
shall,  however,  have  an  opportunity  before  long  of  turning  them 
to  better  account  than  we  could  do  here;  and  then  shall  not  fail 
tp  acknowledge  our  obligations  to  Mr.  Spry. 

*  Bull  Def.  Fid.  Nic.  sect.  2,  cap  2*«{.  2.  p.  S7. 
t  1  TiM«  ill.  IS.  f  Colo*,  ii.  9. 
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of  FmniUar '  DtB^aurtes  on  the  ApoHM  Creeds  the  Lo/t^e 
Prafert  and  the  Litany;  with  a  Treatise  on  Confirmation^  and  ike 
Sacrament,  By  the  late  Rev.  W.  Lanotord,  D.D.  Chaplain  in 
OrtSnary  to  Hit  Majesty^  Canon  of  Windsor,  and  Under  Master 

of  Eton  School.    8vo.  SOOpp.    12.  Is.    Eivingtons.   18^4.     . ,     , 

»      •  •  • 

This  Volume  is  dedicated  by  permission  to  the  King*B  Mos^ 
Excellent  Majesty,  by  the  Autnor's  son,  whose  advertisement 
we  transcribe. 

**  The  candour  of  the  reader  is  requested  in  perusing  this  volume  of 
Dkcoorses,  which  (with  two  exceptions,  viz.  '  A  Treatise  on  ConfiX" 
mation,'  an^  '  on  the  Sacrament,')  were  delivered  before  congregatioua 
in  the  performance  of  the  Author's  parochial  duties  in  the  country*  and 
on  that  account,  written  and  compiled  in  a  plain  and  unadorned  styWf 
and  obviously  never  intended  for  general  puDlicity. 

"  The  Editor  flatters  himself,  notwithstanding,  that  they  breathe  the 
hnguage  of  genuine  piety,  and  the  true  doctrines  of  the  Established 
Church,  and  in  tliat  respect  may  not  be  unworthy  the.  kind  patronage 
he  has  received,  and  for  which  he  begs  to  express  his  grateful  acknow- 
ledgments." 

The  vohune  is  published  by  subscription*  The  Disconrses 
on  the  Creed  are  eight  in  number,  and  are  usefully  explanatory 
of  that  valuable  summary  of  our  Faith.  The  following  extract 
win  afford  a  specimen  of  the  author's  style,  on  an  interesting 

topic. 

• 

"  The  peisons  who  were  assembled  to  he  the  wimesses  of  our  LordV 
Aseeniion,  did  not  consist  of  a  great  crowd  of  men,  who,  from  their 
number,  might  have  had  an  indisiinet  view  of  the  scene  itself,  or  been 
nnacquamted,  as  strangers,  with  the  form  and  countenance  of  him  who 
waa»  in  so  marveUous  a  way,  lifted  up  in  the  rising dioud.  Had  many 
been  present,  and  some  of  them  been  really  known  to  the  Saviouvj 
through  the  introduction  of  his  miraculous  cures  before  bis  death,  j^ 
could  not  be  supposed  that,  from  a  situation  not  sufficiendy  near,  as 
he  was  placed  upon  an  eminence  and  a. hill,  they  could  have  bad  it 
in  their  power  to  discern  whether  he  was  the  identtcal  Jesus,  consisting 
of  a  rau  body,  much  more  of  the  same  body,  as  they  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  look  upon  before  the  change  of  nis  late  dissolution.  Had 
the  spectators  been  convinced,  beyond  all  doubt,  that  the  figure  did  in 
truth  consist  of  flesh  and  blood,  and  that  it  represented  no  other  than 
Christ  himself,  yet  as  most  of  them  were  strongly  prejudiced  in  fa- 
vour of  the  Jewish  Law,  and  disappointed  in  their  expectations  of  a 
Messiah,'  they  might  have  represented  what  they  saw  in  no  true  light, 
but  joined  with  toe  Chief  Pnests  and  Rulers  in  decrying  a  delusion. 
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Happy*  liappy,  therefore*  in  its  consequences,  as  well  as  trulj  charac* 
teristical  of  Divine  Wisdom  was  it,  that  the  return  of  our  Lord  to  his 
FMhar  wfeB  tisiblc  to  his  faithfuiyWciMtt  akiid ;  and  confined  to  the 
•nbt  of  men,  who  were  to  be  the  defenders  of  the  tnitb»  and  to  main-' 
tain  the  reality  of  their  Master's  departurei  against  the  cunning  and' 
malice  of  all  his  adversaries.  They,  though,/^  in  number,  were  fur* 
ntshed  with  a  pow^r  of  giving  a  ready  answer  to  any  gaiaaayert 
who  might  positrrely  nrgne  against  the  possibility  <st  the  Ascenaiim,  or 
attentat  to  ridicule  so  ffroundUess  a  supposition.  They  had  been  the 
companions  of  Jesus,  uirough  the  whole  coarse  of  his  ministry ;  they 
bed  been  admitted  to  a  sight  of  the  marveUons  cures  whidi  l»e  had 
WTOUffht;  had  heard  his  doctrines,  and  been  partakers  of  his  dofuestie 
life,  food  and  habitation;  they,  therefore,  could  not,  at  any  time, 
mstake  his  person.  The  tame  men  had  also  received  from  him  every 
testimony  they  could  require,  after  his  Resurrection,  that  he  tnu  a  man^ 
And  by  the  positive  demand  of  one  among  them,  that  be  was  die 
iame  man,  when  he  Vas  raised  from  the  dead,  as  thev  had  the  familiar 
hltercourse  with,  of  society  and  friendship,  before  his  crucifixion.  It 
was  impossible  that  greater  fitness  could  exist  in  any  transaction  than 
this.  Good  indeed  was  God  to  the  Christian  world,  in  permitting 
them  alone  to  witness  his  Son's  ascent  to  glory,  who  had  been  with  him 
before  and  after  death,  and  could  not  be  deceived  in  what  they  were 
admitted  to  see.  From  them  we  all  learn,  not  only  that  Jesus  went  to 
Heaven,  but  that  he  went  in  human  form,  having  thereby  an  assurance, 
that  after  Us  example,  we  of  the  same  nature  and  bodily  pane,  are 
capable  ^flramUuiin  from  earth  to  the  mansions  of  heaven/'    P«  $S* 

The  two  dermons  on  the  Lord's  Prayer,  appear  to  give  a  cor- 
rect exposition ;  if  we  except  an  inaccuracy  in  tne  second  semK>n, 
(p.  18^,)  where  it  is  said,  that  **  sins  committed  and  sinners 
who  conrniit  them,  incur  a  penalty i  aa  a  debt  or  due  to  them, 
firoiti  a  merited  and  wronged  avenger."  The  penalty  incurred 
by  mn  is  a  debt  or  due  to  the  justice  of  Ood,  whom  we  pray  to 
forgive  us  this  debti  even  aa  we  forgive  oiat  debtors. 

The  usual  distribution  of  the  Prayer  is  altered,  without  per- 
haps being  improved.  Instead  of  considering  three  of  the  six 
petitions  as  relating  to  the  glory  of  God,  and  three  to  our  own 
essential  wants,  the  flrst  pration,  **  hallowed  be  thy  name/*  is 
induded  in  the  hivocation ;  and  the  last  is  divided  into  two  dis- 
tinct petitions,  so  that  tuH)  are  made  to  respect  the  glory  of  God ; 
Jour  the  wants  of  men. 

1  '*  Under  the  awfel  v^peration."  soys  the  anther,  *'  of  Ae  Deity,  so 
encircled  with  glory,  Wf  naturally  express  homage^  and  a  due  sense  of 
hie  holiness,  '  hallewed  be  thy  name.'  This  is  said  in  contradistinc- 
ik>ii  to  oorselves,  who  are  the  anAo/y,  and  therefore  expressive  of  the 
great  distance  between  him,  who  is  to  accept,  and  those  who  are  to 
present  their  supfdicstion,  and  shews  Aumtfily."    P.  163. 
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The  first  words  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  seem  more  imluralfy  tot 

^Tcile  tl|i»  feeling  of  ovt  distance  from  the  abode  and  theper-* 

flection  of  Grod;    and  a  consequent  humility  of  heart.     The 

T-eader  will  probably  prefer  tKe  old  distribution  of  the  several 

parts  of  the  Prayer :  for  iyuLohinrcj  to  Svopia  an  is  plainly  as  much 

in  the  form  of  a  petition  as  the  subsequent  clauses ;  and  the 

disjuneliire  conjunction  dXki  shews  the  sense  of  the  last  petition 

ts  he  incomplete  without  die  addition  to  it,  "  but  deUver  u» 

von  0vil» 

It  ahonld  be  observed^  however,  that  in  the  Treatise  on  Con«* 
ftmation,  which  with  the  Dissertation  on  the  Sacrament  of  the^ 
Lord's  Supper,  vras  **  drawn  up  for  the  use  of  the  author's 
private  pupils,*  the  several  parts  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  stand 
as  they  are  usually  arranged.  ' 

The  sermons  on  ''the  Litany**  appear  to  have  been  cottij^Bei 
with  great  attention  to  the  subject  matter  of  that  comprehen- 
sive fonn  of  supplication;  and  are  full  of  piety  and  useful  in- 
stmction. 

The  ''  Treatise  on  Ccmfirm^tion;'  and  the  "  Dissertation  on 
the  Sscruaeat,"  which  have  been  aUuded  to,  ace  suffidentlyt 
sdanled  to  the  purpose  which  the  author  had  in  view. 

The  first  is  an  explanatfen  of  the  Church  Ostechisni^  ai  pre*, 
paratory  to  Confirmation.  The  last  illustrates  the  Eucharist  by^ 
icfafce  to  the  Jewish  Passover.  It  is  clearly  and  swisibly 
written,  and  xnigfat  with  good  effect  be  put  uito  the  hands  ofi 
young  comnnxnicants. 

The  short  paragraph,  however,  at  p.  29S,  appears  to  require 
some  few  additional  remarks,  which  ought  be  w^  supplied  hom 
Bishop  Gibson's  tract. 

Dr.  Langford  having  stated  the  particular  abuse  of  the  £u-( 
charist  by  some  of  the  Church  at  Corinth,  and  the  nature  of 
the  punishment  which  the  Apostle  assured  than  they  would, 
incur,  thus  expresses  hhnself. 

*'  The  same  offence  cannot  in  these  days  be  committed ;  and  there- 
fine^  so  far  is  the  everlasting  damnation  from  being  to  be  dreaded; 
that  even  the  temporary  (temporal)  is  not  to  be  expected.*' 

The  same  offence  in  kind  certainly  is  not  likely,  nor  indeed 
possible,  to  be  committed,  in  our  Church ;  but, 

"  Akhongh  it  is  certain,"  says  BUiop  Oibaoo, '« that  bv  *  damastion' 
the  Apostie  means  sickness,  and'  other  judgments  upon  the  body ;  yet 
it  is  certain,  that  whoever  presumes  to  come  to  the  Lord's  Table  with- 
ont  snoh  an  honest  snd  good  heart  as  shews  itself  in  a  wiUiagasss  (0* 
fimaks  all  sin,  and  in  a  oonsdentipus  desiiv  and  resolution  to  serve, 
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and  plane  God  hi  the  general  ooane  of  a  tober,  vvKmrns^  wx»A  godly 
life,  is  KaUe  to  eternal  damnatioiii  till  he  repeae  of  that  hie  pveeonp* 
tion  and  refiNroi  his  wicked  life." 


We  with  pleasure  subjoin  two  paragraphs  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  Dissertation* 

**  In  short,  according  to  my  faith,  according  to  my  knowledge,  ac- 
cording to  my  trust  and  confidence,  I  believe  that  every  man  who  en- 
deavours to  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  design  of  this  instiliition» 
and  to  frame  his  life  according  to  the  requisites  which  it  preaiqpposea ; 
a«wii  as  belief  in  the  Saviour;  a  desire  to  live  as  he  has  commanded; 
•  sorrowful  remembrance  of  sins  committed;  and  a  wish',  by  the  as- 
sistance of  God,  which  is  to  be  obtained  through  the  mediation  of 
Christ  Jesus,  by  earnest  and  constsnt  prayer,  to  lead  a  good  life,  wiU, 
at  all  time^  whether  by  an  habitual  or  actual  preparation,  be  a  worthy 
partaker  of  the  Lord's  Supper."     P.  298. 

This  volume  has  the  merit,  not  a  very  common  one,  of  keep- 
ing to  its  subject ;  it  avoids  long  digressions  on  collateral  points ; 
lireaerves  method,  and,  in  eeneral,  appropriate  language,  mough 
oecftaionally  we  meet  with  expressions,  which  appear  rather 
above  the-  comprehension  of  an  ordinary  country  congregation  ; 
and,  in  some  mstances,  a  very  involved  arrangement  of  sen- 
tences. 

An  inaccuracy  in  the  use  of  the  words  **  water  of  regeneratiim/' 
occurs  fai  the  second  sermon,  on  the  Litany,  p.  SSO,  bnt  it  is  cor- 
rected in  p.  S7S.  Similar  inaccuracies  occur  at  pp.  90,  and  106. 
There  are  some  few  others;  which,  though  not  important, 
should  have  been  corrected  before  the  MS.  went  to  press. 

Dr.  Langford's  Discourses  are  calculated  to  inform,  without 
burdening,  the  mind ;  to  improve  the  heart  by  their  sound  and 
intefligible  applications ;  and  therefore,  to  render  our  Church 
Service  better  understood,  and  more  devoutly  attended.  At 
any  rate,  they  realize  the  expectations  which  the  Editor  led  ua 
to  form  from  them :  *^  they  breathe  the  language  of  genuine 
piety,  and  the  true  doctrine  of  the  Established  Church.*' 


A  Third  Course  of  Practical  Sermons:  expressly  adapted  to  he  Read  in 
Families.  By  the  Rev.  Habvst  M^briott,  Rector  of  Claverton^ 
and  Chaflam  to  CA«  Right  Hon.  Lord  Kemyon.  0vo.  462pp. 
10s.  ^d.    Taylor  and  Hessey.     1824. 

TmsRE  are  few  less  equivocal  proofii  of  the  usefiil  and  apfnoved 
character  of  a  volume  of  plain  sermons,  which  puis  forth  no  pre- 
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tenaioiiSy  than  that,  it  fiads  pmehaBen,  in  tbeae  faalidiaiw  dajrs. 
Mr.  Manriott  is  one  of  those  who  has  been  fintunate  enough  to 
condHate  the  good  opinion  of  the  public  by  sound  sense  and 
sober  piety,  unattended  with  any  disphty  of  learning,  eloquence, 
or  controTersialskilL  The  **  first  course"  of  his  practical  sermons 
has  arrived)  we  observe  with  pleasure,  at  a  fourth  edition;  and 
the  ''  second  course*'  at  its  secmd  edition.  The  other  woi4s, — 
aod:  they  are-aeveral— which  have  appeared  with  Mr.  Marriott's 
name  have  been  chiefly  educational,  having  for  their  object  the 
right  direction  of  Aat  vast  machine— the  National  System  of 
Eifaioation — whidi  if  ill  regulated  or  carelessly  attended,  must 
aasuredly  produce  the  most  tremendous  consequences,  but  if  duly 
watched  and  ably  managed  must,  on  the  other  hand,  effect  in- 
calculable good.  It  is  the  aim  of  this  gentleman  to  introduce 
into  the  education  of  the  higher  ranks  the  same  svstem  which 
has  succeeded  so  well  among  the  lower:  and  by  furnishing  to 
the  public  school  and  private  family  such  religious  works  as  the 
volume  before  us — level  to  the  capacity  of  all  ranks  and  ages^ 
and  explanatoiy  of  the  peculiar  doctrines  as  well  as  of  the  prac- 
tical duties  of  ChristiaQity— he  contributes  in  the  most  effectual 
w>a»iM>r  to  preserve  the  union  so  much  to  be  desired  in  all  semi- 
nacies  and  domestic  circles  between  the  cultivation  of  th^  v^noA 
and  of  the  heart. 

We  shall  give  a  brief  analysis  of  so  many  only  of  die  thirty 
sermons  contained  in  this  volume  as  may  enable  our  readers  to 
judge  of  their  general  style,  leaving  fhem  to  establish  their  own 
credit  as  their  precursors  have  already  done. 

Sermon  i. — ^Life  a  Pilgrimaob.  OkthbNkw  Ybah.-^1 
Pet  iL  11.—''  A$  Strmgers  Md  Pilgrims.*' 

The  propriety  of  dweilhi^  upon  such  a  subject  at  Uie  conn 
meaeement  of  the  year  is  pomted  out ;  and  the  unwillingness  of 
laen  to  attach  the  same  practical  importance  to  eternal  as  to 
temporal  things  is  justly  reproved.  That  we  are  but  stranflei a 
sad  pilgtnns  here  appears  firom*  the  first  establishment  of  Adam 
sad  £ve  m  Paradise :  and  at  their  &11  allusion  was  made  to  a 
better  statC)  when  the  power  of  man's  tempter  should  be  broken, 
and  the  pilgrimage  of  Hfe  be  over.  This  hint,  originally  ob« 
score,  was.  strengthened  as  the  world  grew  older.  Of  this  seve- 
ral passages  from  Scripture  are  to  be  alleged  in  proof.  Christ 
again  inculcated  the  doctrine  by  repeatedly  speaung  of  another 
and  more  perfect  state;  and  additional  proof  is  derived  from 
our  own  experience*—''  your  fathers  where  are  they  7  where  are 
many  thousands  of  the  contempcMraries  known  and  unknown,  first 
ef  cm  ii^^mcy,  then  of  our  youth,  then  of  our  maturer  age."  &e. 
They  had  their  warning,  so  ha;ve  we. 
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.  Them  is  a  tendency  in  the  human  mind  to  adopt  a  M>rt  of 
disbelief  of  nmreloome  doctrines ;  and,  that  nve  are  strangers  here 
below  is  a  doctrine  of  this  description ;  but  though  in  practice  it 
may  be  denied*  in  argument  it  cannot.  Singular  that  so  unportant 
a  trudi  should  produce  so  tew  spiritual  fruits  I  Elarthly  affections, 
strengthened  by  the  corruption  of  our  nature,  are  die  cause  of 
this  unooneem*  A  similar  effect  was  vinble  in  the  way  in  which 
our  SaTiour*s  miraclea  were  received.  But  if,  in  opposition  to 
the  corruption  of  our  nature,  and  bondage  to  the  world,  we  have 
irecetredy  as  we  ought  to  do,  the  truth  conveyed  in  the  text ;  stUl 
proof  is  required  that  our  belief  is  not  tlie  mere  assent  of  our 
understanding,  but  of  our  heart    The  necessity  therefore  of 

Eoftting  by  &e  wholesome  lessons  which  are  taught  by  seasons 
e  the  present  is  too  obvious  to  be  denied. 

''  The  beginning,"  says  Mr.  M,  "  of  another  of  tboce  short  perioda 
which  muaher  oar  days  upon  earth  is  now  before  us ;  and  we  aU  begin 
the  year ;  but  that  we  shdl  all  go  through  this  year  is  what  none  can 
fell;  in  the  ordinary  issues  of  life  we  should  be  prepared  to  expect  that 
we  may  not  all  meet  again  to  listen  to  the  kneu  of  the  departed,  to  re- 
ceive the  awakenmg  watchword  of  an  opening  year.  But  who  shall  go 
and  who  shall  meet  again,  is  a  question  as  impossible  to  be  snswered,  as 
it  is  fall  of  the  most  awiul  waniing.  Our  great  concern  is  not  to  ibioir 
the  end  of  our  pilgrimage,  but  to  prepare  for  it  We  travel  stffi  and  our 
jotniiey  has  an  end*^' 

HeMe  arises  the  expediency  of  each  considering  his  own  im- 
mediate path ;  for  though  all  are  pilgrims,  the  hfe  of  each  indi- 
Hidual  is  affected  by 'many  and  various  circumstances.  Even 
sincere  believers  too  often  wander  from  the  Christian's  path  and 
neglect  the  graces  and  charities  of  Kfe,  because  **  they  pake  this 
World  too  much  of  a  home  and  suflfer  the  little  things  of  tine  to 
firet  and  gall  their  roirit,  and  so  to  break  the  power  of  relitfioo 
upon  their  souls.*'  Let  each,  then,  look  to  himself  individual — 
oompartn^  the  balance  of  good  or  ill  he  may  eityoy  or  timer ; 
leaping  from  both  feeUnga  conducive  to  his  advancement  to* 
wards  a  prosperous  conclusion*  The  preparation  which  is  rt^ 
quisite  for  the  last  account  is  to  be  sought  in  prayer,  obedienee, 
perseverance,  and  confidence  in  the  promises  of  God.  **  Then 
whether  this  be  the  last  year  of  our  pilgrimage  or  not,  our  true 
rest  and  home  will  be  found  in  Heaven." 

SaRMON  |i.— On  th£  suty  of  fasting. — Isaiah  Iviii*  5. — "  /# 
a  mteh  a  path  that  I  home  ehosenj  a  denff  for  a  nmm  to  e^fliei  Asr 
aoirf?  /#f^  to  bow  doum  Us  head  OMabmkrmh^  mmit^sptead 
melcloihmdasktMtmderkim?  WUiihQv.tkm€M  M$  a  jksi 
and  an  acceptable  day  to  the  LarAT 
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The  iuTf  iQirirfB  ftMf  ddn»ldef6d  Mik  fh^W  dl^  ihMsAet  of  )^r- 
fenuiiif  it.  Wiilt  f egatfd  (^  th«  former^  the  necessity  of  seme 
WflCraint  «p<in  a^  nature  «t  att  fifties  prone  ttt  get  fiie  master  o^t 
Mtf*  better  feelmga^  h  pDiif tied  M 0^  together  with  the  erroneotii^ 
▼lews  frs^pieiitly  tMten  of  the  oMgaAon ;  iA*  notiefng  ti^hidi  it  iv 
joAetou^  ifeMarlted,  fhfiH 

"  All  self  denial  in  things  not  in  themselvtlS  sitiftit  atvd  bodfl]$^  ffidlrtifi- 
catioiff  espeeidly,  m  whatever  it  consist,  mast  be  practised  6idy  as  an 
iasonttnentfora  k^^read;  eaehiiamt  therefore'' ([oi^  the  sufojeet  of  flistSt^ 
or  self  denial)  *'  consider  his  own  besetting  sins,  hiaewn  spirthiid  infflrnu- 
tiss.  Lei  the  ooveious  man  dai^  himself  in  his  desHie  after  Mammon. 
Lai  thfS  angry  man  mnrtify  the  isniahilky  of  his  lemper.'  Letthr  maii> 
of  pkatitfe  foMgo  his  wa)Li»  the  broad  mad  which  ib  leadmg  lifn^.tiy 
destruction.  Ijet  the  proud  man  rememher  bis  d^ist,  bis  CMmn^  andhiA 
end.  Let  the  uncharitable  man  think  on- the  nothingness  of  his  boasled 
attumoents  in  other  duties,  the  lovd  of  his  fellow  creatures  unfuffiUedii 
and  then  wiB  be  performed  in  vary  deed  thd  Scriptural  ddcOrines  of  the 
Cfarisdan  fti^.** 

Sbrhon'  tn. — The  siEKcifis  of  HfiDfissiiNa  love; — tot  Good 
Fitn>aT, — Rom»  v,  7,  8,  9» — "  For  scarcely  for  a  righteous  man 
one  wSltHer  yet petadventure  for  a  good  man  some-  toouIH  even 
iiareiotSe,  thitt  God  commended  his  tote  iotoards  us  i  in  that' 
wkUe  we  toere  yet  sinners,  Christ  died  fdr  us.  Much  more 
tkem,  being  noufiustified  by  hfi  bloody  we  shalt  be  saved  from 
wrtdk  fhrough  Mm.  \ 

**  No  language  which  the  ear  could,  receive,  or  the  human  snifit 
uadtfvtand'  oottid  ever  coavey  to  our  full  undlerstaMding^  what  it  is  tb  be 
lultamtd  from-  (he  pnnishment  due  to  sin,  by  the  vicarious*  gufferklwr 
aftfaeftttofGod."  ^ 

StID  the  text  amongst  other  passages  oS  tBe  inspired  writuigs* 
assists  us  m  onr  contemplation  of  the  mysterious  scb«ine  of 
6od*a  love  and  man's  redemution  by  supplying  images  wkh 
wlikh  we  are  conyersant,  and  tnus  gradually  raising'our  thougktsr 
from  earth  to  heaven. 

That  so  many  are  found'  travelling  on  ^  the  broad  road*^  andT 
so  ftw  eotnparatfvely  on  the  '*"  narrow"  one,  which  leads  to  the 
futim  world,  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  necessity  of  an 

*'  Entfre  change  of  heart  and  manner  of  life  from  what  natural  cor-* 
nxpcion  and  the  temptations  of  the  world  are  ever  pressing  ypoti  us  alV 
which  makes  the  weightier  matters  of  the  soul  of  small  accoimt,  and  givea- 
the  great  hindrance  to  growth  in  grace  here,  and  to  any  real  desire  for 
gU>ry  hereafter,  ft  is,  the  stumbling  block  and  rock  or  ofteac;^,  which 
ni^usttheeross  of  a  suffering  Redeemer  ''foolishness^'  in  the  estimate  of 
of  tiK'unranawad  and  carnal  heart,  ahd  calls  down  the' wonder  of  every- 
tliDaghifiil  spirit,  that  man,  redeemed' by  a  Savionr'a  suflhrings  wilT  not' 
take  upon  himself  the  mercies  of  a  Saviour's  love."  -  '*- 

VOL.  I.  NO.  I.  O 
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..  But  while  we  wonder  that  others  should  '^rtegteet  io  great 
salvatioQ/*  we  must  not  forget  that  upon  our  ovm  personal 
application  of  the  promises  of  the  Gospel,  and  an  individual 
compliance  with  the  terms  of  the  covenant  of  grace^  will  depend 
our  own  participation  in  tlie  benefits  accruing  to  fallen  and  sin* 
ful  man  from  the  one  great  sacrifice  and  obUtion  made  on  the 
cross  by  the  Son  of  God^ 

Sermon  iv. — The  Mystery  of  Man*s  Redemption. — On 
THE  Passion. — 2  Cor,  v.  19. — "  God  was  in  Christ,  reconciling 
tfie  world  unto  himself.*' 

.  '*  In  our  utter  ignorance  of  the  ways  of  God  when  unrevealed,  we 
can  know  them  only  in  their  consequences,  and  then  we  know  enough 
to  make  the  whole  scheme  of  our  redemption  matter  of  continual  grati- 
tude and  spiritual  improvementi ' 

With  this  view  of  the  subject  the  text  is  considered  ij^der 
two  heads ;  first,  the  nature  and  perfect  efficacy  of  the  great 
scheme  of  our  redemption ;  and  secondly,  the  necessity  that  we 
should  rightly  understand  it.  The  first  is  demonstrated  by 
arguments  drawn  from  the  inability  of  man  to  restore  himself  to 
the  divine  favour,  from  the  need  which  existed  for  such  a  resto- 
ration, and  from  the  nature  and  extent  of  sin.  The  second  point 
is  proved  from  the  apparent  indifference  of  so  many  professed 
Christians  to  the  great  truths  of  the  Gospel.  We  may  each  of 
us  refer  to  our  own  hearts,  with  a  conviction  that  if  on  enquiry 
we  find  our  lives  are 

"  Otherwise  passed  in  daily  habits,  in  daily  wishes  and  desires,  in 
daily  temper  and  behaviour  one  towards  another,  than  what  the  Gospel 
eigoins,  we  may  be  certain  that  there  must  be  something  wrong  within  ; 
some  grievous  error  in  our  will  and  manner  of  life,  which  keeps  us  from 
the  proper  fruits,  as  well  as  from  our  sufficient  enjoyment  of  the  pro- 
mises and  mercies  of  our  baptismal  covenant." 

'  With  the  conclusion  of  this  sermon  we  shall  close  our  ana- 
lysis and  extracts,  having,  as  we  hope,  given  a  sufficient  spe- 
cimen of  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Marriott  thinks  and  writes. 
As  far  as  regards  language  merely,  we  should  not  class  our 
author  among  the  best  writers  of  the  day — there  is  sometimes 
a  want  of  the  lucidus  ordo  in  his  arrangement,  sometimes  of 
slccuracy  in  the  construction  of  his  sentences,  and  sometimes  of 
care  in  the  use  of  metaphorical  expressions,  which  may  rather 
ihdicate  a  defect  of  ear  in  composition  than  of  any  other  more 
material  qualification.  We  may,  however,  safely  rank  him,  if 
it  be  true  that  '*  out  of  the  abundance  of  the  heart  the  mouth 
speaketh,"  among  \\xegood  men  by  whom  the  cause  of  pure  and 
undefiled  religion  is  emcaently  upheld : — ^greater  praise  we  can- 
not bestow. 
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"  hi  coMfalnony"  says  Mr.  Marriott  <'  let  us  connder  the  case  of  those 
who  beKeve^  and  those  among  professii^  Christians,  who  do  not  believe. 
To  those  who  believe,  and  shew  their  belief  in  the  great  mystery  of  our 
redemptioD.by  9  good  and  holy  life,  they  need  only  to  be  urged  on  by 
the  encouraging  words  of  God  himself:  *  Be  thou  £uthful  unto  death, 
and  I  will  give  thee  the  crown  of  life.  To  him  that  overcometh  will  I 
give  to  eat  of  the  tree  of  life,  which  is  in  the  midst  of  the  paradise  of 
God.' 

"  For  those  on  whose  hearts  the  solemn  truths  of  rcL'gion  have  hitherto 
made  no  deeper  impression,  than  what  the  succeeding  cares  and  tempta- 
tkms  of  life  have  very  speedily  effaced,  upon  these  should  be  deeply 
fanpreased  this  awful  consideration  :  that  though  the  Crospel  is  all  peace 
and  light  to  those  who  accept  it ;  a  dispensation  of  unspeakable  love  and 
merey  to  all  who  endeavour  to  understand,  believe  in,  and  obey  it ;  it  is 
to  thoae  who  refuse  it  more  terrible  than  our  imagination  itself  can  con- 
eahre.  The  dreadful  reality  of  its  terrors  can.be  known  by  such  only 
as  shall  experience  the  horrors  of  *  that  second  death/  -  Christ  himself 
has  most  plainly  assured  us  all,  that  *  in  the  day  of  judgment  it  shall 
be  more  tolerable  for  the  land  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  uian  for*  those 
who  refused  the  offered  mercy  and  redeeming  love  of  God.  Let  the 
anticipation  of  what  must  then  be  the  poignant  reflections  of  those  who 
shall  have  so  refused  the  Gospel,  be  now  a  lesson  leading  to  a  hap^ 
pier  issue ;  let  this  be  done,  before  it  be  discovered  too  late  for  any 
further  trial, '  how  fearful  a  thing  it  is  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  living 
God/  •• 

The  remaining  Sermons  are  on  the  following  subjects ;  Christ 
Risen  from  the  Dead^  1  Cor.  xv.  SO. — On  the  Ascension,  John 
xiv.  2. — On  the  Divinity  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  1  Cor.  ii.  10,  11. 
—On  the  Holy  Trinity,  1  Cor.  ii.  13,  14. — On  the  Ministry  of 
Holy  Angels,  Heb.  i.  14. — On  a  Preparation  for  the  Judgment, 
Amos  iv.  12.— The  First  Advent,  Gal.  iv.  4,  5.— The  Word, 
or  Son  of  God,  made  very  Man,  John  i.  14. — On  Receiving  the 
Holy  Sacrament  Unworthily,  1  Cor.  xi.  27,  28. — On  Original 
Sin,  Rom.  v.  14. — On  a  Surrender  of  the  Will  to  the  Obedi- 
ence of  the  Gospel,  James  ii.  10,  11. — On  the  Unprofitable- 
ness of  Sin,  Job  xxxiii.  27. — On  Temptatipn,  1  Cor,  x.  13.— 
On  the  Love  of  God  toward^  Man,  1  John  iv.  16. — On  Indif- 
ference to  Spiritual  Things,  Matt.  xii.  34. — On  the  Danger  of 
Worldly  Comforts,  Mark  x.  23. — On  the  Due  Employment  of 
each  Man*s  Talents,  1  Pet.  iv.  10. — One  Thing  Needful,  Luke 
X.  41,  442. — The  Idolatry  of  Christianas,  Ephcs.  v.  5, — Man  the 
Ordinary  Cause  of  his  own  Heaviest  Sorrows,  Psalm  xxxvii.  25. 
—The  Sinde  Eye,  Matt.  vi.  22,  23.— The  Christian  Test,  Isa. 
viii.  28.— On  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity,  1  Cor.  xiii.  13. — Tlie 
Same.— The  Same.— On  Anger,  1  Pet.  iii.  3,  4. — The  Siune. — 
On  Christian  Friendship,  Rom.  xii.  15. 
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Sgmw^t  iyM<RsT.  J.  W.  CumcivoHAX,  A.M.  Vicm  ^  Hurras  ^ 
J)om€9$ic  Chaiplain  to  the  Migki  Hon.  Lord  Norihrnkk;  amd  late 
FeUm  of  SLJokdiCoUege,  Cambridge.  Vol.U.  8vo.  M5pp. 
ia#.  %d.    Hatehard.     1824. 

In  this  second  Tohime  of  *^  Sermona**  Mr.  Cunningham  **  pre- 
sents to  the  public  a  somewhat  larger  number  than  before  of 
these  plain  and  unpretending  discoursesi  which  have  been  deli- 
vered in  the  parish  where  he  has  the  happiness  to  reside.** 
The  number  oi  the  discourses  is  twenty-five^^  and  the  deacrip-* 
tion  which  the  author  himself  gives  of  them  is  perfectly  accu- 
rate— they  are  *'  plain  and  ynpre tending :"  but  move  tbiMi  thiib 
tliey  are  not  common  placcj  and  the  subjects  of  tliem  ai«»  in 
some  instances^  more  than  usually  interesting.  We  say  $mo&^ 
ikan  usMoUy  interesUng,  not  because  any  religious  topic  can  be 
uninterestingy  bul  because^  among  the  multitude  of  semons 
which  the  press  annualW  suppUes,  there  are  certain  Ifheses  9d 
frequently  adopted  for  oiscussion,  and  the  treatment  of  them  is 
so  similar^  that  the  most  important  truths  fail  of  exciting  the  atten- 
tion they  deserve,  merely  because  the  readers  of  sermons  become 
tired  with  the  repetition,  and  disgusted  with  the  sameness  which 
writers  of  sermons  are  bound,  if  possible,  to  avoid.  The  publi<: 
cares  not  to  have  the  same  thing  said  twice  over,  even  if  it  be  by 
two  different  people,  unless  it  be  recommended  by  some  new  grace, 
or  the  display  of  superior  talent.  In  fact,  printed  sermons  luMre 
to  sustain  both  a  religious  and  a  literary  character ;  to  be  gene- 
rally useful  they  must  be  generally  read :  and  to  gain  readers 
they  must  not  onlv  be  spiritual  or  arffumentatave,  but  they  nnust 
also  possess  certain  excellencies  whicn  prove  the  writer  oi  theei 
to  be  a  scholar  and  divine,  as  well  as  a  pious  man. 

We  judgCj  therefore,  that  Mr.  Cunninghanvis  too  scrupuloua 
when  he  says, 

"  Even  if  he  could  presume  to  consider  himself  as  capable  of  satis-* 
fying  the  wishes  of  those  who  think  oiore  profoundly  than  th^  mass  of 
society,  he  should  exceedingly  hesitate  as  to  the  lawfuhiess,  especially 
in  this  species  of  composition,  of  labouring  to  gratify  the  few  at  the 
espence  of  the  many. 

We  have  never  been  accustomed  to  doubt  the  lawfidneti  of 
the  Hampton,  Boyle,  Warburtonian,  or  Hulsean  Lectures  which 
have  been  successively  published,  and  which*  as  series  of  dis- 
courses, are  perhaps  not  to  be  equalled  in  all  the  highex  aua]i&* 
cations  of  this  style  of  writing*  We  should  assuredly  doum.  the 
expediency  of  preaching  many  of  them  to  &  counOry  wsupudguy 
tion  of  farmers  and  lalnmring  men,;  but  the  question  before  us 
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mnvds  not  so  much  the  pulpit  as  the  press.  We  hold  that  thii 
i^eof  printed  sermons  sli^d b6  adapted  to  the  ptirpose.  tioi 
perhaps  for  whieh  they  were  otiginally  written^  hut  tot  whicK 
they  ate  puUished ;  and  that)  for  this  reason,  the  aiithor  of  a 
volume  bandsomelv  jMnted,  And  costing  ten  and  shc-^nce^ 
which  must  be  designed  ratiiier  for  the  upper  than  the  lower 
ruiksy  nay  rery  easUy  err  on  the  side  of  *' simplicity  "  although 
the  composer  of  cottage  sermons  cannot  well  be  too  simple,  if  ne 
be  not  afPectedty  u)[k;buth. 

We  have  been  led  into  this  digression  by  the  surmise  that^ 
throu|rfi  a  Mttle  error  in  judgment,  though  on  commendable  mo- 
ttvesi  mr.  Cunningham  has  not  always  made  the  best  selection 
from  his  stock  that  he  might  have  done ;  and  that  if  he  had 
written  eicpressly  for  publication  he  would  have  done  better  still. 
We  by  no  means  intend  to  imply>  however,  that  there  is  any 
ddng  in  this  volume  which  can  offend  tbe  most  (kstididus  by 
over-strained  simplicity ;  but  we  do  think  that  a  little  more 
kAomr  would  have  been  well  bestowed  upon  it. 

Sermon  I«-^k  beino  righteous  overmuch.  Ecclus.  vfi.  I6i 
The  object  of  this  discourse  is  to  supply  an  answer  to  these  two 
questions:  I.  To  what  classes  of  individuals  counsel  of  the  same 
general  character  with  that  in  the  text  may  with  propriety  be 
applied ;  and  II.  To  what  classes  it  ought  not  to  be  applied. 
Ist  It  k  strictly  applicable  "  to  tfio$e  troubled  with  what  may 
be  termed  a  scrupulous  conscience  .-^  to  those  who  are  disposed 
to  go  beyond  the  obligations  of  the  Gospel,  and  to  require  what 
it  is  impossible  for  fallen  man  to  perform.  Snd.  To  those  who 
^  by  their  intense  occupation  with  the  direct  employments  of 
fdifum  aire  betrayed  into  aforget/uhess  of  the  ordinary  duties 
of  tifer 

**  It  is  the  pleasure  of  the  most  High  to  be  served  acoording  to  the 
dictates  of  his  own  law :  and  his  law  is  that  we  shauld  combine  mo* 
rility  with  religion ;  love  to  man  with  love  to  himself;  the  duties  o( 
the  field  and  the  study  and  the  shop,  with  the  duties  of  the  closet  and 
the  saBctaary." « 

8.  To  those  ''who  mmy  be  termed,  in  general  language,  the 
superstitious^' — to  those  **  in  whose  reliffion  fear  prevails  over 
those  other  feelings  and  passions  by  whicn  it  ought  to  be  checked 
and  regulated."  4.  To  ^*  those  who  are  properly  termed  eii- 
ihusiasts  in  reUgion" — to  those  with  whom  **  religion  has  its  seat 
rather  in  the  imagination  than  the  judgment  and  conscience.'' 
Mr.  Cunningham  begs  here  "^not  to  be  confounded  with  the 
class  of  persons  whose  habit  it  is  to  denounce  all  vigour  and 
earnestness  in  religion  under  the  sweeping  and  odious  tkle  of 
enth**'^asm  i  "  for,*  he  justly  remarks^  "  if  religion  be  genuine 
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it  will  infallibly  be  seen  and  felt  in  the  cirde  in  which  we  move.** 
**  Nevertheleii%"  he  adds,  **  no  real  friend  to  Scripture  can  be 
a  finand  to  eathuaiasm  properly  so  called.  Every  page  of  the 
Word  of  God  condemns  a  fevensh  and  fitiul  relt^^n ;  a  rdi|[ion 
that  concerns  itself  exclusivelyi  or  even  mainly  with  ike  feehnga 
— a  religion  of  dreams  and  visions,  of  intimations  often  indepen* 
dent  of  Scripture,  and  often  even  opposed  to  it — a  religion  of 
turbulence  and  vanity  and  display.*' 

IL  It  is  considered  to  what  cases  the  counsel  of  the  text  ia 
not  equally  applicable.  1«  ''Not  to  any  individufd  or  class  of 
individuals  simply  because  their  religioM  hMis  or  opimons  are 
fauad  to  rise  above  i/se  level  qfopifuon  and  practice  in  muUiiudes 
arouhd  them,'  "  Singularity  without  a  sutticient  object  or  war- 
rant, is  the  birth  not  of  Scripture  but  of  self-will,  and  is  there- 
fore both  injurious  to  religion,  and  o£fensive  to  God."  Bu^ 
sometimes,  it  is  observed,  "  the  Scriptures  take  one  side,  and 
the  voice  of  custom  or  fashion  another:  in  such  instances  pecu- 
liarity is  piety."  This  rule  is  clear,  we  admit,  but  it  is  one  which 
needs  much  sober  judgment  in  the  application  of  it.  We  could 
have  wished  for  such  cautions  on  botn  sides  as  Mr.  Cunningham 
is  well  qualified  to  give,  rather  than  the  too  general  and  very 
vminterpretable^diiiyvoe,  which  follows. 

*•  Wliosoever  are  the  offenders,  or  in  whatever  way  they  deviate 
from  the  path  of  duty,  you  are  to  fulfil  the  injunction  of  the  Apostle, 
'  to  come  out  from  among  them,  and  be  separate  and  touch  not  the 
tmclean  thing,'  that  ye  may  be  '  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  Lord 
Almighty/" 

We  are  sure  that  Mr.  Cunningham  would  be  among  the  first 
to  disapprove  of  the  construction  which  might  be,  and  alas !  lite 
sometimes  been|  put  upon  such  a  sentence  as  this.. 

2,  Not  to  him  who  "  carries  his  religion^  as  a  grand  con- 
straining and  actuating  principle^  into  all  the  circumstances 
and  habits  of  his  Itfe.'* 

**  The  intention  of  the  Book  of  God,  from  its  first  pages  to  its  last, 
is  to  connect  religion,  as  a  motive,  and  rule,  and  principle,  with  every 
conceivahle  incident  and  practice  in  the  life  of  every  individual ;  to 
surround  us  with  it  as  an  atmosphere ;  to  clothe  us  with  it  as  a  gar- 
ment ;  to  ally  us  to  it  as  a  perpetual  guardian  and  instructor ;  to  make 
it  tlie  anchor  of  every  hope,  the  shield  of  every  hour,  the  armour  in 
every  ccmflict ;  the  deep  and  wide  and  clear  and  overflowing  river  of 
our  expectations  and  delights." 

3.  Not  to  him  who  "  carries  his  affeciiotis  into  his  religion.*' 

^'  If  Scripture  language  be  the  language  of  truth,"  argues  Mr.  Cun- 
ningham, **  then  is  the  conclusion  inevitable :  the  love  of  God  is  not 
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tnccmt  iTir  lore  of  Christ  it  not  excess ;  the  consecration  of  ever^ 
fcflmg  and  afFection  to  the  great  author  of  them,  and  the  ardent  dero^ 
cion  of  dlirselves  to  all  the  duties  and  eagef  pursuits  (pursuit)  of 'i^ 
the  pleaauTM  of  rtH^oa :  these  dispositions  and  acts  of  the  mind  affe 
not  excess,  are  not  entbtisiainn,  Are  not  orer^^fateoimiess*" 

StiD,  we  suggest j  some  caution  may  be  required  of  those  wh6 

feel  no  morethan  a  proper  warmth  with  regard  to  reli^ous 

matters,  in  the  expression  of  their  feelings ;  lest  they  injure, 

rather  than  advance,  the  cause  of  godliness  by  ill-timed,  mrau^ 

thorized,  or  hyDerbolical  representations  of  its  power  upon  their 

own  hearts,  and  of  the  necessity  of  certain  evidences  of  it  in 

the  lives  of  others.    The  term  fanaticism  can  never,  indeed,  be 

justly  applied  to  the  use  of  Scriptural  expressions  in  their  proper 

place f  but  it  is  very  possible  that  the  perversion  of  Scripture  tp 

purposes  for  which  it  was  not  written,  may,  as  history  ^informs 

us,  foster  fanaticism,  make  blasphemy  be  regarded  as  a  virtue, 

and  sanction  the  most  daring  crimes.  ^ 

.   **  To  the  two  classes  of  individuals  who  appear  to  be  most 

especially  interested  in  this  discussion" — "  to  those  who  have 

erred  in  dealing  out  too  rashly  the  eharge  of  over-righteous- 

oess;^  and  to  those  against  whom  others  have  brought  the 

charge,  "a  few  concluding  words*'  of  exhortation  are  addressed'. 

To  the  one  class,  that  if  they  be  now  brought  to  a  sense  of 

the  injustice  of  which  they  have  been  guilty,  they  should  make 

what  amends  they  can :  and  henceforth  **  give  their  zeal  a  new 

and  Scriptural  direction.''    To  the  other  class,  that  being  as- 

^sured  they  shall  "  reign"  with  Christ  if  they  "suffer"  with  him, 

they  **  strive  by  the  power  of  God  to  add  prudence  to  piety ; 

to  connect  tlie  spirit  of  a  sound  mind  with  the  affections  of  a 

large,  warm,  and  devoted  heart." 

One  more  piece  of  advice  we  should  unquestionably  have 
added,  which  Mr.  Cunningham  will  not  think  superiSuous, 
though  it  have  escaped  his  pen.  On  those  whose  hearts  are  sin^ 
eerefy  devoied  to  the  service  of  their  Maker  and  Redeemer,  and 
whose  lives  correspond  with  their  professions,  if  any  such  there 
be,  we  should  press  the  duty  of  not  determining  hastily  with 
regard  to  the  spiritual  state  of  those  who  do  not,  in  outward 
semblance,  come  up  to  the  standard  of  piety  which  they  have 
erected  in  their  own  imaginations ;  of  not  deciding  at  once  that 
they  who  lay  the  charge  of  over-righteousness  arc  themselves 
Kiid^r-righteous  or  u/trighteous.  Let  such  persons  remember, 
that  although  a  good  tree  must  needs  bring  forth  good  fruit,  all 
good  trees  produce  not  the  same  fruit ;  and  that  it  is  by  nd 
means  just  or  charitable  to  argue  from  an  apparent  difference  in 
the  effects,  that  vital  Christianity  does  not  equally  actuate  two 
very  different  individuals.    Above  all,  never  let  it  be  supposed 
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tbia  ^^ipm  priociplea  and  iofluepjtial  piety  cannot  0xi«t  in  ^ 
bqioia  of  our  tieigbbour,  because  %  pr^ciia  Hue  of  actiou  wliiis)^ 
Are  bave  cHpa^n  to  awume  a4  the  bbundaiy  of  a  rdknouv  ^pheecv 
18  not  riffidly  rtgarded  by  him.  Ha  al^ne  who  kooweui  the 
secrets  of  all  fattite,  and  who  haih  aaid  "judge  not  that  ye  he 
P9t  judgedf **  con  balance  right  principles  and  motives  against 
vfO'^B  j^^CP"^^  and  erron^us  conduct. 

Seemon  II.  "  On  tub  Doctejn£$  of  the  Cross.  1  Cor. 
i.  23.*'  Notwithstanding  the  preaching  of  Christ  cmciiied  pcei^ 
sented  th^  least  probabte  mode  of  establishing  his  reIi|(ion,  yH 
JSt.  Pai^l  adopted  it ;  and  it  is  still  the  duty  of  the  muiister  of 
Qiristy  Mr.  Cunningham  asserts^  to  preagh  wliat  may  be  termed 
the  doctrines  of  the  Cross  as  ^'  tlie  most  powerful  of  all  meana 
for  the  conversion  of  sinners.'*  For  we  are  to  consider,  "  lat. 
Tb^  ine^&oacy  of  all  other  means  for  the  conversion  of  mau- 
kind ;  and  Snd,  the  efficacy  of  this  particular  means/*  The  ior 
efficacy  of  mere  elcquenccy  of  mer^  outward pomOf  of  m^e  ar^ 
gpment  and  disputation,  and  the  insufficiency  of  tae  mere  trut/is 
t^moralitjf  in  the  eonversion  of  sinners  and  the  correction  and 
sauctification  of  the  soul,  are  severally  urged.  On  the  other 
hand  is  affinned  the  efficacy  of  these  "  doctrines  of  the  cross/* 
*^  in  the  earliest  mes  qf  tl^e  Clmrch  of  Christ.^'  The  position 
contained  in  the  foUowins  paragraph  seems  to  demand  a  fuller 
statement  and  more  careful  investigation  than  Mr.  Cunninghanf 
has  ffiven  it.  We  know  not  how  to  acquiesce  in  its  truth  withr 
out  doing  violence  to  some  of  the  fundamental  tenets  of  Chrisi- 
tianity, 

*'  During  the  life  of  Clirist,  though  that  life  was  adorned  by  every 
thing  most  lovely  and  attractive ;  Uiouffh  '  he  spake  as  never  man 
spake,'  though  his  ministry  was  surrounded  by  the  blaze  of  miracles 
and  mighty  demonstrations  of  the  power  of  Crod,  few  converts  compa- 
ratively w^e  made.  But  directly  the  Apostles  could  plea<l  the  death 
of  their  master ;  could  lead  the  sinner  to  the  tomb  of  his  Saviour  { 
could  exhibit  the  Sob  of  Grod  numgled  and  bleeding  on  the  cross ;  a 
new  impulse  appears  to  have  been  given  to  religion,  and  fresh  powior 
communicated  to  #v^y  sentence  they  uttered/* 

Is  it  not  rather  precipitate  to  ascribe  the  rapid  promulgation 
of  the  Gospel  to  the  crucifixion  alone  of  Clirist  ?  Were  not  the 
well-authenticated  circumstances  of  his  resurrection  andasceo^ 
sion  at  least  of  equal  efficacy  in  persuading  the  multitude  tliat 
Jesus  "  came  out  from  God/'  and  was  a  partaker  of  the  divine 

{)ower  and  majesty  ?  Was  not  the  miracle  of  Pentecost,  in  the 
ace  of  the  whole  Jewish  nation,  of  itself  a  demonstration  of  the 
Spirit,  as  irresistible  as  it  was  notorious  ?  At  least,  St,  Paul 
a|ieaks  thus  :    *'  It  is  God  that  justifieth  ;  who  is  he  that  con- 
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immA  t  IVU  Chmi  ffcat  died,  peA  raiher  that  k  fkca  ti^iOf 
who  is  eren  at  ifa«  eight  haod  of  Crod^  irho  also  maketh.  iiiferr9> 
ees^on  Sot  um,'* 

If  Christ  '^  died  for  our  sins/'  he  also  *'  rose  agaiflifor  our 
justificaiioa;"  asid  if  we  were  obU^^d  to  assign  a  more  pawedul 
efficacy  to  ime  of  these  doctrioes  in  the  conTersiDD  of  vxc  Jews 
and  rieathena,  it  would  assuredly  be  to  that  in  which  the  hand 
of  the  Afavighty  bore  witness  to  bis  eternal  Son  on  xaiBiiig  hmi 
firam  th^  dead,  tatfaer  than  that  in  which  tiie  fdiial.of  the  wrath 
of  God  waa  emptied  on  the  substitute  for  fidlen  man. .  Wa 
tihink,  faaweTeoTi  that  these  two  events  so  inBeparaUy  conneeted 
in  the  work  of  salvation,  should  never  be  doctrinally  disunited^ 
so  as  tihat  an  exdUsive  efficacy  should  he  ascribed  to  cither  in 
Aejpnnmilgation  of  the  GoapeL 

That  ''  me  doctrines  of  the  croes*'  have  been  fouad  not  leaa 
^Beaciaua  among  tie  beaihen  naHon$  in  subsequeni  ages  b  con* 
firmed,  we  are  told,  by  the  experience  of  missionaries  belongiiw 
to  difl^nt  foodies  of  professing  Chrisliaas.  Missionary  joumaE 
are  not  always,  however,  the  most  accurate  of  documenta;.  and 
this  is  to  bd  accounted  for  without  the  imputating  of  any  un- 
worthy motive.  Those  who  have  the  arduous  duties  of  a  mia« 
sioaary  to  perform  ought  to  possess  great  aeal,  and  may  be  exr* 
Gused  a  tmcture  of  enthusiasm.  Their  repcorts  will  therefore 
frequently  b^  framed,  without  any  intention  to  deceive,  on  their 
hopes  and  persuasions,  rather  than  on  a  sober  .view  of  foots 
wmch  may  be  discouraging,  and  seem  to  redound  little  to  the 
credit  of  Uie  missionary  system.  We  should  not,  for  these 
reasons,  affirm  quite  so  confidently  as  Mr.  Cunningham  that 
*'  ja  tkepraportiom  in  which  the  sufferings  of  the  cross  are  faith- 
fully and  feelingly  displayed  to  the  heaUien,  their  conversion  la 
promoted."  Practically  speaking,  many  personal  qualificationa 
and  external  advantages  are,  it  would  seem,  essential  to  the 
success  of  missionaries ;  many  preliminary  and  cautious  stepa 
must  be  taken  before  the  uncivuized  mind  will,  in  general,  bear 
die  full  declaration  of  the  method  of  redemption. 

"  The  evidences  to  the  same  truth  to  be  collected  irom  the 
kisionf  qfreUgion  among  tkenoHons  <tf  Cbrisiendom**  are  by  no 
means  equivocal.  The  proof  whidi  is  furnished  by  the  Church 
of  Rome  in  her  gradual  departure  from  the  tme  faith  is,  per^ 
haps,  more  remarkable  than  any  othpr.  The  power  of  these 
doctrines  upon  the  hearts  of  individuals  no  one  will  doubt  who 
has  ever  known  himself  to  be  a  sinner,  and  hoped  for  pardon  of 
his  »n8. 

The  text,  we  are  told,  conveys  important  instruction  to  the 
mifdaiers  qfreBgim,  to  tie  parent  and  inaimetor  ofycuth,  and 
to  all  aa  individiial  Christians.    It  instructs  each  in  his  station 
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tnUlis  of  the  Gospel,"  to  give  effect  to  the  precepts  of  moral 
virtue,  to  make  lasting  impressions  on  the  mmd,  and  to  secure 
aasendmsnt* 

Seamon  IU.  '*  The  invisible  World.  Zech.  i.  5/'  The 
subject  is  thus  handled  by  Mr.  Cunninffham.  When  we  reflect 
on  the  countless  multitudes  of  our  fellow-creatures  who  have 
disappeared  firom  the  stage  of  life,  the  question  naturally  sug* 

Sists  itself  whither  are  they  gone?  **  Your  fathers,  where  are 
ey  i^-  As  regards  mdMduals  we  may  not  attempt  to  answer ; 
but  the  Scriptures  furnish  a  general  reply—*''  in  Heaven  or  in 
HelL" 

We  may  consider  therefore  generally  **  1.  The  case  of  those 
who  have  died  without  real  penitence  for  sin  or  real  faith 
in  the  Redeemer ;  and  2.  the  case  of  those  who  have  died  peni- 
tent and  believing."  In  speaking  of  the  present  state  of  departed 
spirits  we  may  use  the  terms  which  are  applicable,  more  pro* 
perly,  to  their  final  state,  for  there  is  ''  no  repentance  in  the 
grave.*' 

Those,  then,  who  have  died  without  repentance  ''  are  gone  to 
a  state  in  which  the  wicked  are  no  longer  the  prosperous"  not 
accordinff  to  the  apparent  distribution  of  good  and  evil  in  this 
world :  wey  '*  are  gone  to  a  state  in.  which  they  have  no  longer 
any  hopes  of  escape^  or  means  of  approach  to  GodT — ^to  ''a  world 
without  hope — a  world  where  self-delusion  is  impossible ;  where 
every  man  takes  the  iust  measure  of  his  woes,  and  believes  that 
pen^ty  to  be  eternal  which  Grod  has  ordained  to  be  so :"  they 
''  aate  gone  into  a  state  in  which  God  is  known  only  as  the  God 
of  vengeance,'^  not  as  here,  ''still  in  judgment  remembering 
mercy ;  '  still  drawing  us  by  the  cords  of  love  ;*  still  acting  the 
part  of  a  tender  though  oftended  parent." 

But,  our  penitent  and  believing  fathers  "  ate  no  longer  in  a 
state  of  affliction  and  trial '^  Those  whom  the  Lord  loves  he 
here  rebukes  and  chastises  ;  but  there  "  this  season  of  trial 
and  chastisement  is  over,"  "  in  a  world  where  all  happiness  that 
»  once  possessed  is  possessed  for  ever,  and  the  joys  of  this  in- 
stant (are)  the  joys  for  eternity :"  they  "  are  gone  to  a  world 
where  temptation  never  enters,''  Here  it  is  one  of  the  great 
trials  of  the  servants  of  God  that  no  hour  or  place  is  secure 
from  the  invasion  of  the  spiritual  enemy  of  man ;  but  '^  into  the 
happy  world  to  which  our  penitent  and  believing  fathers  are 
gone  temptations  cannot  come :  there  the  tempter  himself  has 
been  excluded."  Thev  "  are  gone  to  a  world  wliere  despondency 
or  doubt  never  comes;'  where  perfect  love  casteth  out  fear; 
where  they  see  no  longer  "  through  a  glass  darkly,  but  face  to 
face:"  they  "  are  gone  to  a  state  wh^e  their  infirmities  and 
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vhkh  has  been  90  conatandy  exhibited  frmn  the  days  of  the 
Apostles  to  the  pres^it  hour  is  entirely  subdued. 

If  such  be  then  the  glories  of  the  one  state,  and  such  the 
miserieB  of  the  other^  ''  what  thanks  are  due  to  that  Redeemer^ 
who  hasy  by  his  own  firee  graoe,  and  by  the  sacrifice  of  his  own- 
bloody  rescued  us  from  the  anguish  of  perdition^  and  thrown 
open  to  us  the  gates  of  the  nuuision  of  U^od  ?**  What  devotion 
and  obedience  ought  we  to  render  him  ?  We  must  remember, 
too»  that  very  shortly  ''  the  Question  which  we  are  to  day  putting 
about  others,  will  be  put  about  ourselves/'  Are  we  prepared 
for  ^u^  to  the  world  of  happiness  ? 

Mr.  Cunningham  thus  concludes — 

**  Soon,  my  brethren,  our  children  or  our  other  connections  shall 
stand  over  our  tombs.  Soon  they  will  water  some  new  heap  of  earth,. 
or  fabric  of  stone,  with  their  tears.  Soon  you  and  I  shall  live  only  in 
the  memory  and  hearts  of  our  successors.  O  let  us  lahour  to  bequeath 
Co  them  the  satisfaction  of  sorrowing  not  as  those  without  hope  ;  of 
being  able  to  regard  us  as  aunong  Uie  spirits  of  the  just;  of  contem- 
plating us  by  the  eye  of  faitji ;  as  lying  in  the  bosom  of  the  Redeemer, 
and  drinking  the  cup  of  his  joys  in  the  kingdom  of  glory." 

We  have  thus,  with  every  desire  to  place  Mr.  Cunmngham's 
volume  in  its  proper  light  before  our  readers,  given  an  analysis 
of  two  of  the  Sermons,  nearly  in  his  own  words,  with  such 
longer  quotations  as  might  serve  to  illustrate  their  design,  and 
shew  the  style  in  which  they  are  composed.  .  > 

We  have  occasionally  made  remarks  on  passages  whidi  ap^ 
peared  to  cidl  for  them :  and  in  perusing  uie  remainder  of  the 
discourses  we  have  met  with  some  few  unguarded  expressions, 
against  which,  if  our  limits  would  permit,  we  should  think  it  ouc 
duty  to  enter,  at  least,  a  caveat  On  the  whole,  there  are  many 
excellencies  to  counterbalance  some  few  defects.  As  pastoral 
addresses,  these  Sermons  will  rank  much  higher  than  as  com* 
positions  for  the  press — ^it  was  the  author*s  wish  that  they  should 
do  so.  Their  most  striking  excellence  is  a  mild,  persuasive, 
personaDy-applyin^  tone,  indicative  of  amiable  and  earnest  feel- 
mg,  and  calculated  to  make  a  strong  impression  on  the  minds  of 
those  who  heard  them. 

We  subjoin  the  titles  of  those  Serm<ms  which  we  have  no 
space  to  notice  more  at  liarge. 

Sermon  IV.  St.  John's  discovery  of  his  Lortl. — ^V.  Amiable* 
ness  without  Piety.— VI.  The  distinctions  between  the  Good 
and  the  Bad.— VII.  On  Providence.— VIU.  The  loss  of  the 
Soul. — IX.  On  the  marks  of  genuine  Repentance. — X.  Chris- 
tians the  **  Friends'*  of  Christ.— XL  The  Number  of  the  Re- 
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decBied.-*XII.  The  «e«ftEiieiiw«ubdiied.— XIII.  Theoflhn 
of  Mercy  genMrnL—XIV.  The  Father  of  a  Famay-^XV.  Th« 
Journey  of  Life.— XVI.  HopefcawMi  of  Im|npovBMent  e^^^ 
and  eoidemned.— XVIL  The  laat  Juctahtnt-— XVIU.  Negh- 
MDoe  of  EeKgioiu— XIX.  Chnatian  Meinhership-~XX.  SpU 
ntual  Death.— XXI.  The  deiure  of  the  Servant  of  God.— 
XXII.  The  Prisoner  of  Hope.— XXUI.  The  Sacranient  of 
the  Loid'a  Supper  a  Memorial  of  Christ— XXIV.  The  God 
of  Peace.— XXV.  The  World  prepared  for  die  Chrittiaii. 


S&me  Pttttiadari  in  the  Afinisterial  Character  and  Ohiigatlons  ex- 
amined and  enforced^  in  a  Charge  deliwercd  to  the  Dioceses  qf 
Down  and  Connor,  at  the  Primary  FisitaUon  at  Lishttm,  Western* 
day,  July  the  2^tk,  1804.  By  Riohakd  Mamt,  D.D.  M.R.I.A. 
BMop  of  Down  and  Connor,  8to.  7«pp.  fts.  M.  Rmngtons. 
1834. 

In.  proceedinc  to  take  notice  of  the  Epbcopal  and  other 
Charges  which  are  hefore  us,  we  feel  it  desirable  to  state  briefly 
the  principles  on  which  we  propose  to  review  these  and  similat 
eompoaitions*  Emanating  n*om  persons  who  hold  places  of  high 
trust  and  authority  in  our  Churcn ;  they  not  only  come  forward 
with  a  peculiar  chum  upon  our  attention,  but  with  a  peculiar 
title  also  to  our  respect.  They  are  interesting  as  conveving  much 
incidental  information  on  the  state  of  ecclesiastical  afl&irs  at  the 
time  of  their  publication,  whilst  the  important  functions  of  their 
authors,  and  the  solemn  occasions  on  wnich  they  were  delivered, 
will  invest  them,  we  doubt  not,  in  the  apprehension  of  our 
readers,  with  weighty  and  permanent  authonty.  Under  these 
impressions,  we  need  hardly  say  that  censure  will  rarely  find  a 
place  in  pages  devoted  to  this  kind  of  publication. 

The  charge  at  the  primary  visitation  of  the  Bishop  of  Down 
and  Connor  is  dedicated  -to  the  vicar-gencral  of  the  untied 
dioceses,  and  is  designed  to  examine  and  enforce  some  particu- 
lars in  the  mimsterial  character  and  obligations.  The  previous 
high  Uterary  character  of  the  author  nas  naturally  directed 
towards  it  a  large  share  of  public  attention.  It  touches  slightly 
on  some  natters  of  ecclesiastical  discipline  and  ministerial  duty, 
which  have  been  the  subjects  of  previous  printed  communications 
from  die  diocesan  to  his  clergy.    These  arO'foOowed  by  an  ex- 
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hoHalkm  lo'  tli0  frequent  study  «f  the  Of duiatioa  pewiee;  im 
csteieiae  mpported  by  tbe  reeovimendaftiCHMi  of  Bkhop  Ben^ 
rid^  Bishop  WilsoB^  AffchUsbop  Seeker,  and  olber  dktinr* 
gniabed  pielates^  The  «d¥tnUgea  of  e^cettipliury  eooduel  m 
a  clergynw  9X^  filtty  d)««ufl^d;  and  that  not  cmy  as  to- matteni 
of  more  obvious  importance,  but  in  things  often  esteemed  iadi^ 
ferent,  and  especiatty  in  the  government  of  the  pastoi^s  own 
family.  From  this  subject  the  Bishop  proceeds  to  the  private 
and  aomestic  occupations  of  a  clergyman*  The  positive  duties 
of  private  devotion  and  the  study  of  the  Scriptures  are  stated 
with  great  force,  and  confirmed  ^  a  reference  to  the  cHrdination 
vows.    On  the  latter  subject  we  have  the  following  reiaarfca, 

"  But  in  speaking  of  die  study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,.  I  cannot 
forbear  to  recommend  that  su^h  study  he  prosecuted  a»  much  as  posr 
sible  in  the  original  languages.  However  excellent  may  he  the  trans- 
lation of  any  author,  and  few  translations  of  any  authors  can  he 
rocDtioned  which  surpass  or  even  rival  the  excellence  of  the  authorized 
English  Bihle,  still  the  translation  will  fail  of  exhibiting  a  full  idea  of 
the  origiaal.  The  principle  applies  to  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  as 
bigh  a  degree  at  least  as  to  ouier  writings  ;  perhaps  in  a  higher 
degree  than  to  most  others*  The  knowledge  derived  to  the  stiment 
through  the  medium  of  Ae  original  languages  is  more  clear,  more 
profound,  more  complete,  more  satisfactory  in  every  respect,  more 
productive  both,  of  improvement  and  delight.  The  power  of  reading 
the  New  Testament  in  the  original  it  is  to  he  presumed  that  all  Clevgy- 
nen  are  possessed  of ;  if  that  power  were  continually  exercised  bj; 
the  daily  reading  of  a  chapter  in  the  Greek,  it  would  in  a  shoct  time 
he  greatly  augmented^  it  would  add  hy  corresponding  advances  a 
hrge  accession  to  the  stock,  previously  acquired,  of  theological  leari^- 
ing ;  and  tiie  resuil,  I  am  sure,  would  be  highly  gratifying,  as  well*  as 
highly  beneficial,  to  every  Clergyman  who  enjoys  those  feelinos  wliich 
belong  to  his  profession.  An  acquaintance  with  the  original  language 
of  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament  is  much  less  generally  preva- 
lent. I  lament  that  it  is  so :  and  I  think  it  much  to  be  desired,  that 
isstmction  in  Hebrew  should  form  a  necessary  part  of  the  course  of 
education  in  our  universities,  and  a  regular  branch  of  examination  in 
qnd|ih»es  ftv  the  mMixj  of  the  Church,'^ 

The  negi^ve  duties  Impfied  by  the  ordination  vow,  "  to  set 
aside,  as  much  as  may  be,  all  worldly  cares  and  studies,*'  are  next 
examined.  **  The  criterion  of  a  Clergyman's  studies  should  be 
their  subserviency  or  their  non-subserviency  to  the  great  wor^ 
to  whicb  hb  labours  are  pledged/'  Under  the  head  of  the 
occupations  of  a  Clergyman,  the  Bishop  states  in  whatcapMs  he 
conceives  the  magisterial  functions  may  be  profitably  united 
with  those  of  the  divine.    Sqme  judicious  remarks  are  added 
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sad  tiie  mI»  though  nol  according  to  faiowledge,  of  a  few  wdi>^dts* 
]poMd|  hall  ^-infermed,  indiTidtiala;  a  zeal,  oA^  iodted  InkhMo  kf  • 
ila modvosy  but  ahvayBiniachieTOUB  m  its  eftcti*" 

ExcellMt  remariu  foUov  on  the  cfieet  which  is  {frodiiosd  by 
die  emmplp  of  Mmiaters*  awn  diaraeteni. 

*'  But  to  the  efficiency  of  a  Clergymari's  minhitry,  it  is  above  aff 
things  necessary  that  his  own  conduct  and  diameter  be  without 
reproach,  that  he  not  only  refrain  fnun  evil,  hut  from  all  appessance 
of  erS ;  not  merely  be  free  from  guilt,  but  anxious  to  guacd  agauMS 
avery  tlilnff  that  might  lead  to  any  suspision  of  tcregularity  or  ev«a  of 
IsMy.  u  the  enemy  of  mankind  has  an  agent  in  human  form  moie 
Me  than  another  to  do  him  service,  it  is  a  profligate  Cietgyxnaik  tf 
he  has  upon  card)  a  victim  absolutely  and  finally  and  ctesnally  his  own* 
JK  is  a  profligate  Clergyman.  If  by  any  man  the  giEace  of  God  is 
finally  forfeited,  so  as  Uiat  he  shall  be  abandoned  irreuiavably  to  hia 
own  reprobate  mind,  it  is  by  a  profligate  Clergyman.  And  in  proporr 
tion  as  vice  is  in  &  Clergyman  more  exceedingly  criminal,  so  is  everyr 
appearance  of  vise  with  the  more  anxious  care  to  be  avoided,  for  it 
gives  the  most  dangerous  encouragement  to  dissoluteness  in  others.** 

Henee  the  Bishop  proceeds  to  the  imnediale  duties  of'ar 
Pftriak  Minister.  The  following  observation  eft  die  peifi>sm«* 
ance  of  the  service,  is  very  striking : 

*'  The  Clergyman's  next  care  is  to  read  with  due  soIeranity»  our 
inimitable  form  of  prayer,  which  bears  the  stamp  of  that  serious  and* 
well-informed  piety  by  which  the  compilers  of  our  Liturgy  were  dis- 
tinguished ;  to  read  it  as  if  be  prayed  himself,  and  earnestly  desired' 
that  his  congregation  should  pray  with  him.  The  purpose  wiU  be  best 
answered  by  a  manner  that  indicates  more  fear  of  appearing  too  oare^ 
less,  thsn  apprehension  of  being  thought  too  devoiit }  guarding  rather 
against  resding.  too  fast  than  too  slow^  and  showii^.  as.  sUoogly  as  he 
can»  that  his  prayers  come  from  his  heart :  and  to  do  thisy  there  is  net 
medipd  effeetual  but  landing  truly  his  heart  to  what  he  says." 

The  duty  of  close  attention  to  the  Rubrics  is  strongly  en^ 
forced,  and  the  Ul  consequences  of  their  neglect  iirustrated  in  aii 
interesting  manner.  On  the  subject  of  Ps^enchinig,  the  ad- 
vice of  Bishop  Horne,  in  his  TkomgAfy  on  Variams  JSMjeei^, 
is  quoted  with  great  efieeti  and  several  asefal  hints  are  adde^ 
hy  the  aisdsor  of  the  Chai9&  The  duty  oS  Caiednmag  ddUi^n 
ie  not  forgotten ;  and'  disectbas  fbr  it»  moie  ficequent  onct  meiv 
edifying  practiee  are  given  in  a  medioii  pavtiottlarly  suiteble  t« 
the  present  etete  of  frehmd;  The'  last  duty  to  which  the 
Charge  adverts  is  the  visitation  of  the'sick.  We  lament  tihnt 
we  have  not  room  to  insert  the  Rifffit  Reverend  PrelateV  ex- 
hortation to  promptitade  and  zeal  m  the  perfbrmance  of  thi» 
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duty.    The  fpUowing  passage  cannot  but  be  generally  accept- 
able to  our  readers,  and  with  it  we  must  conclude. 

^  My  reverend  brethren,  it  is  by  deep  meditations  such  as  these, 
opOQ  the  awftd  trust  committed  to  our  care,  that  we  shall  best  prepare 
oorKlves  for  the  performance  of  the  dudes  it  requires.  It  is  by  fre- 
quently bringing  before  our  view  the  higher  and  more  solemn  offices 
which  we  may  be  called  upon  to  perform,  that  we  shall  most  effectually 
impress  upon  our  own  minds  what  manner  of  persons  we  ought  to  be 
ia  all  holy  conversation  and  godliness ;  it  is  by  doing  our  duty  in  all 
its  parts  that  we  shall  best  support  the  establishment  by  which  we  are 
maintained,  and  promote  the  interests  of  that  holy  religion  to  whose 
ministry  we  have  devoted  ourselves.  It  is  not  those  who  are  loudest 
in  their  declamations  against  such  as  differ  from  us,  who  sKall  be  con- 
sidered as  the  best  friends  of  the  Church,  but  those  who  take  care  to 
give  our  enemies  no  opportunity  of  censurine  them  either  for  what 
they  have  done,  or  for  what  they  have  omitted  to  do.  He  who  pro^ 
oeeds  with  activity,  and  promptness,  and  zeal  according  to  knowledge, 
through  good  report  and  evil  report, — who  neither  can  b*e  awed  by 
menace,  nor  influenced  by  mockery,  nor  seduced  by  specious  novelties, 
but  fiuthfully  devotes  himself  to  the  performance  of  all  his  duties ;  he 
it  is  who  may  hope  that  God  will  bestow  a  blessing  upon  his  endear 
TOUTS,  and  make  him,  however  humblci  the  happy  instrument  of  good 
to  his  people." 


A  Charge  delivered  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Deanery  of  Sartmf  at  his 
Primary  Vitiation.  By  Hugh  Pbarson,  D.D,  Domestic  Chap-^ 
lain  to  Us  Majesty^  and  Dean  of  Salisbury.  6vo.  d2pp,  U, 
Rivingtons.     1824. 

Th£  Dean  of  Salisbury  treats  chiefly  of  the  character  and  du- 
ties of  a  miniater,  without  noticing,  or  only  noticing  briefly,  any 
topics  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction.  His  view  of  the  dignity  of 
the  nunisterial  office  is  thtis  clearly  expressed. 

"  The  office  of  a  Christian  minister  b  at  once  the  most  honourable^ 
and  the  most  responsible  among  men.  In  the  heathen  world  nothing 
analogous  to  it  existed.  The  priesU  of  their  idoktrous  temples  were 
intent  only  on  the  ceremonies  of  a  superstttiotts  worship ;  and  even,  the 
I^ilosophers,  who  professed  some  regard  to  the  moral  duticw,  were 
either  absorbed  in  mere  speculative  enquiries,  or  confined  their  instruo- 
tJons  to  the  select  circle  of  their  disciples.  The  great  body  of  the 
people  were  abandoned  to  herediury  superstition  and  idolatry,  and 
were  lefi  to  collect  the  scanty  and  imperfect  rules  of  civil  and  social 
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duty  tmn  the  fottramu  of  l«w,  and  th«  influcBMe  of  politioal  tntttcvi* 
tions.  The  inevitable  result  of  tuch  a  det tiuition  of  amral  and 
rdiffioua  instruction  was  that  ignorance  of  the  one  living  and  true 
Oodi  of  ah  acceptable  and  beneficial  worship^  and  of  many  of  the  most 
•isportani  moral  virtues,  and  that  universal  oomiption  of  manners 
which  so  deplorably  characterised,  and  still  wherever  the  same  causes 
-unhappily  exiati  continue  to  characterise  the  heathen  world*  Even 
under  the  law  of  Moses,  the  provision  which  was  made  for  the  stated 
^instruction  of  the  people,  did  not  form  a  primary  and  prominent  feature 
in  that  dispensation.  It  was  reserved  for  Christianity  to  exhibit  this 
disdnguidiing  advantage — to  possess  an  order  of  men  exclusively  dedi- 
cated to  the  work  of  the  ministry,  to  whom  the  spiritual  interests  of  the  i 
people  are  solemnly  entrusted ;  whom  the  great  Head  of  the  Church 
oas  commissioned  to  proclaim  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation,  and  to 
"whom  he  has  delegated  a  portion  of  his  own  authority,  with  this  special 
and  encouraging  promise,  that  in  the  faithful  discharge  of  their  impor- 
tant ofRce,  *he  will  be  with  them  always  even  unto  the  end  of  the  i 
world-' "  ) 

This  view  Is,  in  what  followsi  more  fully  developed  and  ap-       ! 
.plied  to  the  consideration  of  the  duties  of  a  Clergyinani  and  the 
motives  by  which  he  should  be  influenced.  .  i 

"  Success  in  this  momentous  and  most  interesting  employment  can 
mily  be  expected,  in  dependence  on  the  grace  of  God,  as  the  result  of 
a  heart  sincerely  devoted  to  it ;  of  the  studies  anxiously  directed  to  '  ^ 
this  great  object ;  of  earnestness  and  seal  in  our  ministrations ;  and, 
above  all,  of  a  life  conformable  to  our  high  and  hoi  v  calling,  and  con- 
sistent with  our  avowed  principles  and  professions. 

I 
•  •  •   I 

In  the  conclusion  we  have  some  remarks  on  the  difficulties    .., 
and  discouragements  attending  this  emplo3rment ;  and  the  allu-    >  ^ 
sion  Is  made,  in  the  following  terms,  to  those  which  arise  fix>m 
the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  present  times. 

**  An  impulse  has  been  given,  from  various  causes,  viiuch  it  does  * 
not  fall  within  my  province  to  develope,  by  which  the  public  mind  has  ^'  u 
been  roused  to  observation  and  inquiry  in  every  direction;  and  in  S^ 
none  with  greater  keenness  and  ardour,  than  towards  every  thing  which  :.^  ^ 
concerns  the  Church.  I  am  far  from  considering  this  as  an  unfavoor-  * .: 
able  symptom  of  the  present  age,  or  as  one  which  should  be  deprecated  •  ^V 
by  Uie  Clergy.  The  Church  of  England,  like  the  divine  religion  .^ " 
of  whidi  it  exhibits  the  purest  transcript  and  the  purest  fi>rm,  needs  .  ^ 
not  to*  shun  examination,  or  to  court  die  security  which  has  by  some  .  ^? 
bmn  supposed  to  cosaist  in  tlie  ignorance,  or  the  implieitsnd  unquali-  ^}^^ 
'fiad  submission  of  the  oonraiumty  to  its  dictates  and  deeiees.  She  '^^ 
atands  ibrward,  indeed,  as  the  bulwark  and  the  *  pillar  of  die  tmth,'  as  "^ '  *4 
the  firmest  human  defender  and  support  of  divine  revelatuMi  in  a  bold  *^uiu 
and  speculative  age,  holding  an  even  and  unvaried  course  bettveen  op-  ^^| 
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nd  eqnaBjrdangerout  esitremei;  maintaihiitg  <  the  faith  orice 
delivered  to  the  Saints/  with  unshaken  fidelity  and  consistency  9  and 
oppoaing  an  impri^nable  barrier  against  superstitioD  ind  heresy,  against 
encbaaiasm  and  indifference,  against  formality  and  lieentiousiiess, 
against  tyranny  and  disorder.  The  enemies,  therefore,  of  our  Cfanrch 
are,  no  doubt,  numerous  and  formidable.  Of  these,  the  hostility  of 
some  is  open  and  avowed,  while  that  of  others  is  covert  and  conceaied. 
The  danger  to  the  very  existence  of  the  establishment,  from  the  union 
of  so  many  different  opponents,  is  certainly  far  from  visionary." 

Some  uaefiil  hints  are  given,  in  conclusion,  as  to  the  temper 
and  exertions  by  which  theise  difficulties  are  to  be  met. 


Gnmnds  and  Prmc^les  of  the  Church  of  England  considered;  in  a 
Charge  delivered  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Archdeaconry  of  London^ 
May  5,  1894.  By  Joseph  Holdbn  Pott,  A.M.  Archdeacon  of 
London^  and  Vicar  of  St,  Martin* i-in'tlte-Fields,  8vo.  d4pp. 
lx.6<f.    RiviDgtons.     1824. 

The  object  of  this  charge  is  to  shew — 1st.  that  moderate  and 
equal  measures,  being  the  means  by  which  Providence  ever  ac- 
complishes its  purposes,  were  actually  employed  in  the  esta- 
bGahment  of  the  Cnristian  Church ;  and,  Sdly,  that  such  mea- 
sures have  been  successftiUy  adhered  to  by  the  British  Churchy 
and  have  brought  it  safe  through  all  the  storms  which  have 
burst  over  it. 

'  In  order  to  illustrate  the  first  position,  a  rapid  sketch  is  given 
by  the  Archdeacon  of  the  only  means  employed  either  for  the 
establishment  of  the  household  of  Christ,  or  for  the  retaining  of 
it  in  one  body,  when  once  arranged:  these  means  consisted 
principally  in  the  Sacramental  ordinances,  and  the  forms  of  mi- 
nisterial discipline  and  worship :  those  who  received  the  first 
comuussion  at  the  hands  of  tfesus  Christ,  completed  the  first 
pattern  of  government  and  order,  in  conformity  to  these  terms 
of  union,  whilst  the  promise  which  declared  that  the  aid  of 
Providence  should  ever  be  ready  in  support  of  the  flock  of 
Cfarht,  gave  atrength  to  that  natural  solicitude  for  its  owu  pre- 
flcrration^  without  which  no  public  body  can  siibriat.  The 
f&et  of  these  simple  and  unostentatious  measures  was  a  peace- 
able and  orderly  subjection  to  the  ruling  powers  in  every  j^ace. 

For  the  illustration  of  the  second  positioiiy  viz.,  *'  that  mode- 
ate  and  equal  measures  have  been  successfully  adhered  to  by 
tbe  British  Church,'*  an  appeal  is  made  to  the  history  of  that 
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Churchy  in  a  review  of  her  conduct  during  three  distinct  pe- 
rioda. 

lat.  Wliikt  the  attack  was  first  made  upon  her  indepen- 
dence. 

3dly«  When  she  had  risen  triumphant  from  beneath  the  hand 
of  spiritual  despotism. 

Sdly.  >Yhen*8he  was  called  upon  to  lay  down  terms  of  fidth, 
of  worship  and  communion,  of  faith  and  practice. 

From  the  brief  notice  of  the  first  of  these  periods,  we  select  a 
•trikiDg  passage. 

**  What  was  the  answer  which  was  giTen  to  the  first  attempt  which 
was  made  on  the  privileges  of  the  British  Church  ?  When  the  question 
was  raised  concerning  matters  of  authority*  and  when  a  right  to  dic- 
tate was  asserted  in  favour  of  a  foreign  head,  the  answer  was  dis- 
tinctly, we  owe  nothing  to  our  brethren  in  the  faith  in  distant  quarters^ 
hti  to  Uwe  one  another,  and  that  debt  we  are  ready  to  discharge,  Wlien 
the  question  was  concerning  usage,  as  about  the  time  of  celebrating  the 
imlemnities  of  Easter,  and  when  a  difierent  rule  from  that  which  had 
been  followed  in  this  country  was  prescribed,  the  answer  was  still  given 
in  the  words  of  the  Apostle,  we  have  no  such  custom.  These  answers 
were  both  temperate  and  prudent :  yet  they  were  succeeded  by  hosti- 
li^r  and  bloodshed ;  but  the  British  Church  and  its  liberties  survived 
that  storm."    P.  9. 

In  the  review  of  the  second  great  period  of  her  history,  the 
tempered  zeal  and  the  patience  of  our  Church  are  traced  through 
the  reigns  of  Henry,  Edward,  Mary,  and  Elizabeth ;  re^s 
fraught  with  dreadful  alternations  of  peace  and  tumult:  the  Re- 
formation of  our  Church  is  shewn  to  nave  been  authorized  aqd 
orderly. 

"  That  particular  churches  may  be  so  reformed  by  their  own  autho- 
rity, and  that  for  this  purpose  provincial  councils  may  suffice,  is  a 
thuig  allowed  on  all  sides.  In  this  behalf  we  may  take  the  word  of 
the  learned  Chancellor  of  Paris,  a  man  of  chief  note  in  his  day,  who  in 
the  first  stage  of  the  Reformationadmitted  this  right  as  it  stood,  excepted 
from  the  reasons  for  which  a  general  council  might  be  needful."   P.  12. 

*  The  charge  then  proceeds  to  trace  the  exercise  of  moderate 
and  equal  temoer  in  our  church  in  diat  third  and  most  impor* 
lant  period^  wnen  she  is  seen  as  a  puMic  teacher  and  public 
witness,  laying  down  terms  of  fiuth,  worship  and  communion^ 
diseiidine  and  practice.  Under  this  head  the  Articles  of  the 
Church  are  principally  appealed  to. 

"  It  is  not  true,  that  our  articles  were  contrived  to  comprehend  men 
of  various  sentiments  by  means  of  dubious  language  and  equivocal  ex^ 
pressions.    Such  a  mode  would  have  been  iU  calculated  for  the  cause 
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of  truth ;  but  the  care  to  conciliate  and  unite  was  much  more  happily 
exerted  by  declining  many  points  of  difl^rence  in  things  which  were 
most  contested  at  that  time.  Accordingly,  our  articles  were  so 
framed  as  to  retain  men  who  would  have  differed  widely  if  some  things 
had  been  brought  forward  and  defined,  which  had  been  more  eagerly 
detertnined'by  other  churches  of  the  Protestant  Communion.  This 
moderation  has  accordingly  been  followed  by  the  happiest  conse* 
quences." 

Whatever  it  is  that  our  Church  sets  forth  as  her  scheme  of 
doctrine,  she  acknowledges  no  motive  of  belief  but  the  testi- 
mony of  Grod*8  sacred  word.  It  is  as  the  faithful  guardian,  and 
the  authorized  and  uncorrupted  witness  of  that  word,  that  she 
alone  claima  an  influence  upon  the  opinions  of  men,  or  seeks  to 
direct  their  judgments  to  certain  condusions.  Two  classes  of 
persons,  each  hostile  to  the  present  system  of  church  authority, 
are  then  answered. 

1st.  Those  who  deny  that  the  Church  should  havls  any  influ- 
ence at  all  in  forming  the  doctrinal  opinions  of  her  members. 

£ndly,  Those  who  are  offended  that  the  civil  power  should 
concur  to  support  the  authority  of  the  Church.  To  the  first 
class  it  is  replied, 

'*  The  act  of  believing  must,  indeed,  be  a  man*s  own  act  upon  the 
best  conviction  he  can  form;  but  who  will  sav  that  this  judgment 
should  not  in  any  manner  be  directed  by  the  public  voice,  and  submit- 
ted indue  measure  to  the  guidance  of  authority  ?  It  is  a  contradiction 
to  suppose  a  Church  professing  to  preserve  the  bond  of  faith,  and  yet 
permitting  her  members  to  believe  and  teach  as  they  think  fit.** 

To  the  second  class  it  is  repliedi  that  the  laws  of  the  Church, 
if  it  be  considered  only  as  a  voluntary  association,  are  of  too 
great  importance  and  influence  to  be  passed  unnoticed  by  the 
State :  every  government  has  a  right  to  provide  for  its  own  se- 
curity ;  and  the  vast  association  of  the  Church,  ruled  by  its  own 
laws,  without  regulation  or  restraint,  might  quickly  overturn 
government  itself.  The  Archdeacon  proposes  this  most  impor- 
tant question,  "  what  are  those  who  deny  all  weight  and  autho- 
rity to  the  declarations  of  the  Church,  willing  to  allow  us  in  its 
stMd  V*  There  are  four  things  of  which  we  may  take  our 
choice,  lat.  The  light  from  within,  for  which  we  have  no  other 
warrant  than  a  man*s  own  assertions ;  2dly,  the  collective  power 
of  the  conomonity.  But  the  first  believers  as  a  public  boay  did 
not  model  their  own  faith,  nor  give  their  pastors  their  commis- 
sion :  there  is  that  to  which  the  power  of  the  community  is  not 
competent*  Thirdly,  tlie  alternative  of  submitting  ourselves  to 
any  self-constituted  power  on. earth,  as  to  the  FhOosopher  of 
Malmsbpryi  the  Bishop  of  Rcsnei  or  any  one  who  chooses  to 
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elahn  our  reverence.  Fourthly,  we  may  aH  go  seiNitetely  and 
coDect  things  (rom  Scripture  with  precision  and  exactness; 
but  if  we  begin  by  casting  out  its  great  and  general  directions, 
it  is  not  clear  to  us  what  benefit  is  to  be  derived  from  a  more 
intimate  acquaintance  with  it*  Then  follow  the  opinions  of 
Bishop  Sanderson,  Bishop  Sparrow,  and  Archbishop  Bramhall 
on  this  subject.  The  charge  ends  with  an  exhortation  in  the 
Archdeacon's  well-known,  affectionatei  and  earnest  tone,  to 
charity,  candour,  and  moderation  on  the  part  of  those  who  are 
in  the  ministry  of  the  Church. 


A  Charge  delivered  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Archdeaamry  of  Sarmm, 
By  the  Rev.  Charles  Daubbny,  LL.D.  Archdeacon  of  Sarmn. 
8vo.     70pp.    Rivingtons.     1824. 

Ths  truly  venerable  Archdeacon  Daubeny,  has  devoted  his 
pages  exclusively  to  the  conaderation  of  the  symptoms,  unfa- 
vourable to.  the  cause  of  religion^  most  prevalent  in  the  present 
times :  these  are  thus  stated  at  the  outset : — 

**  He  must  have  been  either  not  at  sll  conversant  with  the  woiid,  or 
very  little  attentive  to  what  is  at  this  time  going  on  in  it,  not  to  have 
observed,  that  in  consequence  of  the  love  of  the  Church  waxing  cold, 
and  the  hatred  of  her  enemies  encreasing,  coupled  with  that  growing 
hidifference  to  all  religious  opinions,  which  so  strongly  marks  the  cha* 
racter  of  the  present  day,  the  separation  from  her  communion,  under 
the  cloak  of  that  toleration  which  has  passed  into  the  most  licentious 
extreme,  is  gradually  narrowing  the  ground  upon  which  she  stands ;  a 
circumstance  which,  if  not  timely  counteracted,  must  eventually  lead 
to  consequences  which  every  well-wisher  to  our  establishment  will 
sooner  or  later  have  cause  to  lament/' 

The  nature  of  enthusiasm  and  fanaticism,  their  real  influence, 
and  the  method  of  avoiding  them,  are  next  illustrated.  The 
Archdeacon  remarks  tliat 

**  The  object  then  seems  to  be,  to  draw  a  middle  line  between  that 
lukewarmness,  which  is  the  consequence  of  Christianity  being  degraded 
into  a  mere  system  of  dry  morality,  stripped  of  every  motive  to  engage 
the  religious  affections,  which  constitutes  the  cold-hearted,  uninteresting 
religion  of  the  sdf-sufficient  Unitarian ;  and  that  extravagance  <? 
conceit  and  presumption,  which  an  heated  imagination  has  so  often 
grafted  upon  them." 

To  this  we  think  it  might  be  added,  that  there  is  a  lukewarm- 
ness  of  a  different  kind  from  that  of  the  Unitarian,  quite  as 
much  opposed  to  fanaticism,  and  quite  as  earnestly  to  be 
avoided  \  we  mean  th^  lukewarmness  of  those  who  being  consir 
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dwed»  and  coofiiderfiig  tbemsdves  orthodox  in  their  creed,  are 
altogether  regardless  of  )bhe.  true  pcactical  effect  of  faith.  .  Such 
persona,  however,  more  properly  are  the  subjects  of  eshorta- 
tion  to  parochial  muiisters ;  and  the  attention  of  a  ruler  in  the- 
Church  is  more  naturally  directed  to  those  errors  in  doctrinei, 
ttid  heresies  in  &ith,  which  are  at  the  root  of  all  practical  im**, 
pety.  Dr.  Daubeney,  therefore,  very  justly  confines  his  le^ 
maining  observations  to  tliese  topics ;  and  after  a  few;  reflections 
on  the  origin  and  growth  of  Methodism*  argues  at  some  length, 
affainst  some  of  the  fallacies  of  the  well-known  champion  of  the 
Unitarian  cause. 

We  are  sorry  to  find  that  a  man  of  so  much  experience  and 
judgment  as  Dr.  Daubeny,  should  contemplate  the  signs  of  the 
times  with  so  much  apprehension  for  the  safety  of  our  establish- 
ment. We  are  sorry  ne  should  be  so  deeply  impressed  with- 
these  forebodings,  as  to  conclude  his  charge  in  tne  following 
terms: 

^  And  though  we,  my  brethren,  may  look  with  grateful  pride  on. 
the  advantages  which  our  Church  has  derived  from  the  wisdom,  piety, 
and  zeal  ofour  Reformers,  in  that  purer  worship,  and  sounder  faith 
which  we  have  long  possessed ;  still  we  must  consider  these  as  bene- 
ftts  vondisafed  by  a  gracious  Providence  to  this  favoured  country ; 
and  to  be  continued  to  it  no  longer  than  its  inhabitants  shall  have  grace 
to  Qse  them  to  their  divinely  intended  purpose.  For  the  day  may. 
come,  and  from  the  aspect  of  the  present  times,  sooner,  perhaps,  than 
we  are  disposed  to  think,  when  the  question  may  be,  '  where  is  now 
the  Church  of  Enghind  V  " 

We  trust  that  the  day  will  never  come  when  that  question 
can  be. justly  asked;  and  sure  we  are,  that  an  answer  will  never 
^  wanting,  as  long  as  the  annals  of  past  days,  and  the  record  of 
past  occurrences  exist.  The  Church  of  England  never  had 
more  numerous,  more  enlightened,  or  more  pious  members,  than 
at  the  present  time,  and  should  it  ever  seem  good  to  Him  who 
now  supports  it  to  hide  away  his  countenance,  and  we  should 
perish ;  yet  would  it  always  be  obvious  and  iust  to  answer,  that 
the  Church,  the  body  of  the  faithful,  is  stiU  existing,  and  will 
exist  for  ever  in  those  realms  where  are  the  spirits  of  just  meA 
made  perfect.  That  communion  can  never  cease  which  has 
once  contained  such  men  as  Latimer  and  Ridley,  as  Hooker, 
Berkeley,  and  Butler ;  and  though  the  society  they  once  adorned 
may  no  longer  exist  on  earth,  it  will  assuredly  continue  for  ever 
in  a  better  and  more  abiding  country. 


SI6  Sunmer^M  QnueeraHom  Sermon* 

A  Charge  detkered  at  ike  Primary  Fuiiaikm  of  the  Reo*  Oearge  Qhverp 
A.M»  Arekdeaeen  of  Sudbury.  8vo.  44pp.  1«.  6d«  Riving- 
tout.     1824. 

From  the  charge  of  the  Archdeacon  of  Sudbiuy,  we  must  c(mh 
tent  ourselves  with  Quoting  its  general  purport,  luid  the  feeling 
with  which  it  was  delivereui  as  expressed  in  his  own  words, 

'*  In  submitting  these  observations  which  I  am  oflScially  called  to 
make,  let  me  not  be  considered  as  insensible  to  the  circumstances  un- 
der which  I  do  so,  I  have  no  need  to  be  reminded  of  my  inferiority  In 
Ckilent,  in  learning,  or  in  experience,  when  compared  with  many  indi- 
viduals who  now  hear  me.  But  I  am  sure  that  all  such  persons  will 
not  fail,  on  their  part,  also  to  Teroember,  that  even  in  the  best-regu- 
lated oonditioa  of  human  society,  places  of  trust  and  authority  camiot 
alarays  be  the  lot  of  those  who  may  most  deserve  them,  and  yet  that 
the  general  good  may  demand  a  due  degree  of  deference  and  even 
cordiality  towards  those  upon  whom  they  are  devolved.  Stranger, 
then,  as  I  am  amongst  you,  suffer  me  individually  to  hope  for  that  in- 
dulgent attention,  whidi,  diough  due  from  no  motives  of  personal  re- 
fard,  may  be  not  unwisely  or  improperly  extended  to  the  office  which 
hold.  We  have  here  one  paramount  and  common  object,  in  which 
every  other  should  be  mersed,  namely,  to  labour  together  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  whatever  is  due  to  Ood,  and  beneficial  to  man,  through 
the  medium  of  a  Church  Establishment,  modelled,  as  we  believe,  upon 
the  best  and  purest  pattern ;  and  to  resist,  by  a  zealous  and  unanimous 
co-operation,  all  that  would  impede  their  growth  and  exercise. 

**  1  shall,  therefore,  without  further  pi^face,  proceed  to  state  to  you 
candidly,  and  without  disguise,  the  view  I  take  of  religious  institutions 
in  general ;  of  that  venerable  Church  Establishment  of  which  we  are 
the  ministers  and  servants  in  particular ;  and  of  those  principles  and 
that  practice  bv  which,  as  I  conceive,  we  shall  best  uphold  its  wel&re, 
and  accomplish  the  end  of  its  constitution. 


The  SuferwUmienee  of  ChrUi  over  Ms  Church*  A  Sermon  preached 
m  Lamhetk  Chapel^  on  Sunday,  April  11,  1824,  at  the  Cotuecratung 
(fihe  Right  Ret.  Christopher  BetheU,  DJ).  Lord  Bishop  of  GUm- 
cester.  By  J.  B.  Sumner,  M.A.  Prebendary  of  Durham^  4^. 
4to.     S2pp.     2s.    Hatchard.     1824. 

Nothing  we  are  persuaded  would  more  effectually  tend  to  re- 
move the  misapprehension  which  prevails  in  the  minds  of  many 
I)er8ons  with  regard  to  the  origin  and  authority  of  the  Episcopa- 
ian  church  established  in  this  country,  and  to  quicken  in  othera 
a  veneration  for  her  character,  than  to  improve  every  opportu- 
nity for  bringing  into  public  notice  the  consecration  of  her  Bi^ 
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febops.  It  is  so  rarely  that  a  mixed  congregation  hears  the  sub^ 
Kme  office  which  is  provided  for  ordaining  a  Bishop,  that  when 
die  solenimty  is  performed  in  public  little  interest  is  excited  by 
ii,  and  any  benencial  unpression  it  might  make,  is  confined  to  a 
naiTow  sphere.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  that  any  de- 
Tout  Qiristian,  either  within  or  without  the  pale  of  our  commu- 
mm,  could  avoid  being  much  afiected  by  the  lofty  strain  of  piety 
which  pervades  the  consecration  service ;  still  less  that  any  one 
eottld  depart  from  hearing  it  without  some  curiosity,  at  least,  to 
xmrestigate  the  claims  of  an  hierarchy  assuming  to  be  Qiodelkd 
after  an  Apostolic  pattern,  and  of  Bishops  so  ardently  jnvokmg 
the  divine  blessing  on  him  who  is  called,  to  take  part  in  their 
wtDrk  and  niinist^.  Should  he  have  hitherto  doubted  of  the 
soundness  of  their  title,  he  will  find  on  inquiry,  if  well  directed^ 
that  he  has  not  been  fully  instructed  on  the  subject :  and  there 
is  every  reason  to  hope  tnat  he  will  see  it  in  a  new  light.  If  tbe 
inquirer  be  inclined  to  take  some  pains,  he  will  be  well  rewarded 
by  perusing  Heylin*s  "  Ecclesia  flndicixiaf  or  Church  of  Eng* 
land  Vindicated,*'  in  which  he  will  see  the  following  questions 
lairly  and  learnedly  discussed. 

**  First,  that  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  laid  the  foundation 
of  his  church  in  an  imparity  of  ministers,  and  that  according  unto  his 
example  the  Apostles  did  the  like,  ordaining  the  three  several  orders 
and  degrees  of  fiishops.  Presbyters,  and  Deacons  in  the  holy  minis^« 
Next,  that  the  government  of  Bishops  being  founded  thus,  was  propa- 
gated over  all  the  world  with  the  faith  itself,  there  being  no  nation  whicl^ 
reoeiTed  the  one  without  the  other.  And  finally,  that  in  matter  of  au- 
thority and  jurisdiction,  the  Bishc^s  of  the  primitive  and  purest  ages 
had  full  as  much  as  ours  of  England  in  the  present  times." 

If  he  cannot  understand  the  .half-Englbh  style  of  Heylin's 

diaquisition,  let  him  take  up  an  admirable  Httle  tract  entitled, 

^  The  Claims  of  the  EstabHshed  Church  considered,  as  an 

Apostolical  Institution  and  as  the  Authorized  Interpreter  of  Holy 

Scripture.**    In  either  case  he  will  discover  that  the  Church  of 

Ei^land  is  not  only  conformed  in  general  to  the  institutions  of  the 

fintpromul^ators  of  the  Gospel,  and  consistent  with  the  precepts 

of  Ctirist  himself,  but  that  it  adheres  closely  to  the  plan  lidd 

down  by  the  Aposdes,  and  in  .all  essentials,  especially  in  her 

Orders,  is  an  exact  counterpart  of  the  primitive  ecclesiastical  es^ 

tafaGsfament.    (hi  making  tnis  discovery  he  would  naturally  be 

led,  if  he  were  a  dissenter,  to  renounce  connection  with  any  less 

aodiorized  system  of  church  government ;  or,  if  nominally  a 

dmrchman,  to  ^ve  support  more  zealously  to  that  body  of 

whieli  by  Hrth  he  is  ^  member.    If  the  true  nature  of  episco- 
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pacjr,  and  the  history  of  it  in  this  country^  were  better  uoder^ 
stood  than  it  usually  seems  to  be^  the  dignity  of  the  episco|>al 
offioe,aiid^f  the  sacred  profession  in  all  its  gradations,  would  be 
more  generally  recognized,  the  ffuides  and  guardians  of  our  ee« 
desiastical  establismosent  would  more  commonly  receive  the 
dutiful  reverence  which  thev  have  a  just  right  to  demandi  as  th^ 
immediate  instruments  of  that  spiritual  superintendenoe  which 
our  blessed  Lord  has  exercised  over  his  church  since  its  first 
planting,  and  will  maintain  even  ynto  the  end  of  the  world* 

b  this  point  of  view  some  benefit  may  be  expected  from  the 
publication  of  the  sermons  delivered  at  Uie  admission  of  Bishops 
to  their  high  and  holy  office,  preached  as  they  usually  are  by 
clergymen  eminent  for  their  piety  and  talents.  It  is  not  ofteop 
however,  that  in  the  short  space  of  less  than  as  many  months 
five  new  Bishops  receive  consecration ;  nor  often  that  the  public 
are  more  deeply  interested  than  by  the  five  appointments  which 
have  recently  taken  place.  Of  the  comparative  merits  of  the 
consecration  sermons  which  were  delivered  on  these  occasions, 
and  which  form  the  subjects  of  this  and  the  three  next  articles, 
cither  as  compositions  or  as  Christian  dbcourses,  we  shall  say 
nothing; ;  of  their  positive  excellencies,  whether  of  style  or  matter, 
we  shflul  enable  our  readers  to  judce,  as  well  as  we  can,  by  giving 
them  a  short  analysis  of  each.  We  would  only  add,  that  the 
four  together  would  bind  up  into  a  fasciculus  of  no  small  value, 
considered  with  regard  either  to  the  accession  to  the  episcopal 
order  which  has  taxen  place  in  this  year,  and  which  it  would 
commemorate ;  or  to  the  gratifying  and  instructive  topics  to  be 
found  in  many  of  its  pages. 

Mr.  Sumner,  who  stands  first  in  date,  treats  of ''  the  superin- 
tendence of  Christ  over  his  church,*'  and  he  thus  demonstrates 
its  permanency  and  e£Eects. 

The  first  teachers  of  Christianity  were  visibly  under  the  influence 
of  divine  direction ;  and  since  their  days,  though  miracles  and 
inspiration  have  entirely  ceased,  our  Lord  has  ever  been  mindfid 
of  nis  promise  to  the  Apostles,  ''  I  am  with  you  always  even  unto 
the  end  of  the  world  ;*'  fulfilling  it,  as  Mr.  Sumner  considers,  in 
the  regular  supply  of  labourers  for  the  work  of  that  vineyard,  in 
which  "  there  are  diversities  of  operations ;  but  it  is  the  same 
God  which  worketh  all  in  all.''  From  these  words  of  St.  Paul, 
(1  Cor.  xiL  6.)  Mr.  Sumner  takes  occasion  to  distinguish  the 
principal  operations  by  which  the  work  of  the  ministry  is  accom« 
plished ;  the  effectual  performances  of  any  one  being  beyond  the 
unassisted  powers  of  man,  and  to  be  ascribed  to  the  agency  of 
that  Holy  S jnrit  through  whom  Christ  stiU  ahi/les  with  m&  faith* 
ful  servants*    Mr.  Sumner  enumerates  three  classes  of  spiritual 
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]dioai*etfe  r  Pinti  there  are  the  preaohars  and  missionanes  who 
from  the  earliest  ages- have  engaged  in  the  arduous  task  of  evaa- 
geliuig  and  enlightening  the  heathen  nations,  deterred  hy  no 
difficulties  or  dmgers,  but  influenced  by  the  Spirit  of  Cbrist, 
aealousfy  encountering  toil  and  persecution  in  the  promulgation 
of  the  glad  tidings  of  good  things.  The  second  class  consists  of 
diose  interpreters  and  defenders  of  the  Sacred  Recordsi  who 
have  spared  no  pains  to  elucidate  truth,  and  to  qualify  themselTea 
by  learning  and  research  for  the  refutation  of  unscripturalerrcMr.; 
and  who  have  b^nt  the  whole  force  of  their  talents  to  the  difiEu* 
sion  of  the  written  word  among  all  nations  and  languages* 
On  the  tUrd  and  most  important  branch  of  the  Christian  mi- 
metry  Mr.  Sumner  particularly  dwells,  and  feelingly  sets  forth 
the  patient  and  persevering  labours  of  the  vigilant  pastor  of  a 
settled  flock,  labours  which,  he  moreover  remarks  with  truth, 
are  unaccompanied  by  that  external  reward  which  may  attach 
to  other  branches  of  the  profession. 

''  How  often  has  the  pastor  of  the  flock  to  lament  over  an  early  pro^ 
nise  of  piety  choked  by  the  cares  or  pleasures  of  the  worldi  how  often 
are  his  rising  hopes  blasted  by  the  ffrowth  of '  tares  among  the  wheat !' 
bow  carefally  is  he  obliged  to  watch  lest  even  piety  towards  God  shall 
be  accompanied  with  bitterness  towards  man  or  religious  feelings  dege- 
nerate into  spiritual  pride.    . 

*'  These  and  a  thousand  dangers  which  beset  the  harrow  path,  which 
is  neither  according  to  man's  own  heart  nor  '  to  the  course  of  this 
world,'  but  which  alone  *  leadeth  unto  life/  demand  an  earnest,  regtt« 
lar,  and  as  far  as  this  world  is  concerned,  unrewarded  vigilance,  which 
He  only  who  *  worketh  all  in  all/  can  inspire.  Perhaps  the  scene  of 
labour  is  cast  in  some  sequestered  corner  of  the  land,  in  what  the  man 
of  business  or  the  man  of  intellect  and  literature  would  call  a  wilder- 
ness ;  but  in  that  wilderness  a  flock  is  to  be  fed,  and  that  flock  is  designed 
for  immortality,  and  the  faithful  shepherd  watches  and  prays  and  la- 
boors  for  the  safety  of  those  souls  intrusted  to  him,  as  a  fadier  for  the 
wdfare  of  hb  children.  I  speak  to  those  who  can  appreciate  those 
cares ;  to  some  who  have  themselves  experienced  them  and  who  know 
at  once  the  necessity  and  painful  ness  of  these  ministrations.  The  in- 
terpreter of  Scripture  may  find  some  reward  in  perpetuating  his  name 
among  his  brethren,  the  preacher  may  be  cheered  by  the  applause  and 
admiration  of  his  hearers,  but  what  can  stimulate  the  humble  and  re- 
tired minister,  the  laborious  '  watchman  of  the  house  of  Israel,'  ex- 
cept the  desire  implanted  in  him  by  the  Spirit  that  he  may  '  present 
every  man  perfect  in  Christ  Jesus,  as  his  hope  and  crown  of  rejoicing' in 
the  great  day."     P.  15. 

The  doctrine  of  the  superintendence  of  Christ  over  his  church, 
**    "   apphed  by  Mr.  Siunnc^r  to  the  encouragement  of  all^ 
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who  oppressed  with  a  sense  of  the  high  responsibility  of  the  AG* 
nisteriaf  functions,  may  be  tempted  to  ask, ''  who  is  suflScient  for 
these  thinffs?'*  The  Scripture  answers,  *'  the  same  God  which 
worketh  all  in  aU,**  though  he  work,  indeed,  by  means,  dividing 
to  every  man  talents  according  to  his  need,  and  enabling  him 
both  to  will  and  act  in  the  prosecution  of  his  heavenly  calling. 
Mr,  Sumner  concludes  with  a  special  allusion  to  the  highest 
olBce  of  the  church,  under  the  duties  of  which  Christ  wilTsup- 
port  his  faithful  servants,  giving  them  grace  and  strength  to 
stand  against  the  diiRculties  they  encounter,  and  to  rise  superior 
to  the  flattering  distinction  of  this,  world ;  that  thus,  through 
evil  report  and  good  report,  they  may  look  to  the  honour  which 
Cometh  from  God  alone. 


The  Church*  A  Sermon  preached  m  Lamheih  Chapel^  on  Sunday^ 
June  6th^  1824,  being  Wkiisunday^  at  the  Comeeratian  of  ike 
Right  Rev,  Robert  Jamet  Carr^  D,D*  Lord  Bishop  of  CUchester^ 
By  Samusl  Hollahd,  M.D.  Rector  of  Poynings,  im  Sussex^  and 
to  the  Right  Rev.  Lord  Bishop  of  Chiehesier.  4to.  aOpp. 
1824. 


Dr.  Holland,  having  alluded  to  the  occasion  in  which  the  words 
of  his  text  (Matt  xxviii.  18,  19,  SO,  ''  And  Jesus  came  isnd 
spake  unio  them,  sayings  All  power  is  given  unio  me  in  Heeusets 
and  Earth*  Go  ye  therrfore  and  teach  all  nations,  ^eJ^J  were 
uttered  by  our  Divine  Master,  briefly  shews  the  force  and 
application  of  the  several  parts  of  this  solemn  commisnon  to 
the  Apostles.  It  is  assumed  by  him  that  the  "  particular  tlungs 
pertaining  to  the  kingdom  of  God  (the  Christian  church)  m 
which  Christ  instructed  his  disciples,  when  he  commanded  them 
to  tarry  at  Jerusalem  for  the  promise  of  the  Father,"  compre* 
bended  the  constitution  of  his  Church.  When,  accordingly,  Uie 
promised  Comforter  had  come  and  given  to  the  discij^es  the 
powers  which  were  necessary  to  qualify  them  for  their  arduous 
undertaking,  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  they  immediately  took 
in  hand  to  frame  such  institutions  as  might  tend  to  the  perpe* 
tuity  and  unity  of  the  Christian  Church,  that  it  might  be  ^*  the 
pilUsr  and  ground  of  the  truth.  The  Pillar  like  unto  that  hea* 
venly  one  of  cloud  and  of  fire  which  went  before  the  Israel^ 
itesj  to  which  in  this  wilderness  of  life  all  might  look  for  safe 
guidance :  the  ground  on  wbicbi  as  on  a  ^cm  immoveable  foim* 
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dAtion,  rested  At  length  and  would  rest  for  ever  the  Ark  of  the 
New  Covenant."  Although  no  precise  model  of  a  National 
Chorch  was  unposed,  by  divine  or  apostolical  authority,  on 
aucceedlnff  generations  •*  yet,**  it  is.  well  observed,  *'  can  no 
nuuii  at  all  versed  in  the  Scriptures,  at  all  observant  of  its  har« 
monizmg  spirit,  disbelieve  that  the  institution  by  the  Apostles 
was  in  full  conformity  with  the  suggestions  of  the  Divine  Mind, 
itiih  whom  u  no  variableness  neii^r  shadow  of  turning.^  Dr. 
HoDuid  goes  on  to  mention  several  instances  in  which  the  mu- 
tual relation  and  resemblance  existing  between  the  Jewish  and 
Christian  dispensations  are  apparent ;  and  draws  firom  them  this 
conclusion. 

**  As  the  time  approached  when  the  rites  and  ceremonies  which  in 
the  Hebrew  church  had  typified  the  promised  Saviour,  until  the  Lard 
himself  should  come  to  his  TemplCf  were  to  be  abrogated ;  when  an 
boiler  worship  and  purer  ordinances  were  about  to  be  substituted  in 
their  place ;  the  messenger  of  the  new  covenant  renewed  the  Mosaic 
ecooomy  in  the  orders  of  his  ministry.  As  Moses  had  ordained 
tweWe  heads  of  tribes,  the  renowned  of  the  congregation^  and  seventy 
elders  to  have  the  subordinate  care  of  his  church,  so  Jesus  sent  first  the 
twelve  ta  preach  his  Gospel  with  these  full  and  irrefragable  credentials ; 
Be  that  receiveth  you  receiveth  me,  and  he  that  recetveth  me  receiveth 
AtM  that  sent  ms :  And  afterward  the  seventy,  though  as  inferior  mi- 
nisters, yet  with  as  marked  an  attestation  of  their  delegated  authority. 
He  that  heareth  you,  heareth  me,  and  he  that  despiseth  you  despiseth  me  ; 
ssrf  he  thai  despiseth  me^  despiseth  him  that  sent  me" 

This  reference  to  the  harmony  which  prevails  in  all  the  dis- 
pensations of  the  Omniscient,  appears  to  us  to  be  made  with  sound 
judgment.  There  is,  indeed,  too  great  an  inclination  among 
some  professing  Christians  to  consider  the  abrogation  of  the 
Mosaic  law,  in  its  ceremonial  and  judicial  branches,  as  so 
strondy  imperative,  as  that  it  were  absolutely  criminal  to  receive 
into  the  rites  or  discipline  of  the  Christian  church  any  thing 
which  was  appointed  by  divine  wisdom  in  the  Jewish.  But  no 
audi  violent  abruption  is  to  be  found  in  the  history  of  the  phy- 
sical or  moral  world.  That  which  is  abstractedly  good  in  one 
age  cannot  be  abstractedly  bad  in  another  ase,  though  there 
nay  be  reasons,  evident  even  to  our  shortsightedness,  for  the 
annulling  of  a  preparatory  law,  or  for  the  abolition  of  ceremonies 
appointed  for  a  specific  purpose.  Still,  as  we  have  the  highest 
aothoritv,  that  of  our  blessed  Lord  himself,  for  retaining  two 
Jewish  forms  in  the  most  solemn  ordinances,  the  sacraments  of 
Us  church ;  surely  an  appeal  to  the  Mosaic  polity,  where  the 
question  does  not  involve  any  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  Jewish 
nation,  is  not  only  allowable  but  wise.    The  principle  is  one  of 
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the  utmost  importance ;  and  we  do  not  think  it  is  employed  l>y 
tmy  means  so  frequently,  or  with  as  much  confidencei  as  itnig^t 
be  used^  in  controyersy  with  those  who  reject  our  mode  of 
church  government.  Dr.  Holland  proceeds  to  consider  the 
character  of  the  Apostle  called  after  our  Lord's  ascensioui  as 
contradistinguished  from  thai  of  the  other  twelve  Aposdes^  and 
makes  this  practical 


**  The  roamicr  of  St.  PauVs  consecration  was  little  less  remarkable 
4ban  the  ntnide  of  his  sudden  conversion.  As  if  it  were  designed  to 
be  ao  flSHtample  in  all  future  ordinations ;  although  he  had  been  set  apart 
far  the  work  of  the  ministry  by  Christ  himself;  he  was  not  filled  with 
the  Holy  Ghost  but  through  the  instrumentality  of  a  disciple  specially 
chosen  by  our  Lord.  And  when  he  was  afterwards  executing  his  holy 
office  with  other  prophets  and  teachers  in  the  church  at  Antioch,  the 
Holy  Spirit  designing  to  send  him  and  Barnabas  on  a  higher  mission, 
enjoined  the  church  to  separate  them  for  the  work.  And  they  receiving 
accordingly  their  commission  by  the  laying  on  of  human  hands,  and 
being  sent  forth  by  the  prophets  and  teachers,  are  declared  in  the  Book 
of  Inspiration,  to  have  been  seni  forth  6y  the  Holy  Ghost" 

From  the  model  of  the  churches  planted  by  St.  Paul  and'  his 
fellow  labourers,  '*  we  derive/'  says  Dr.  Holland,  ''the  form  and, 
in  unbroken  successioni  the  orders  of  our  National  Church.** 
Although  thus  derived,  our  church  does  not,  however,  assert 
any  claim  to  infallibility ;  but  admits  that  even  as  the  primitive 
church  did  err,  ao  she  also  is  liable  to  error,  a  liability  nowever 
not  inconsistent  with  a  divine  origin ;  inasmuch  as  the  body  is 
composed  of  members  who  are  free  agents,  and  by  nature  inclined 
to  evil.  "  There  have  been  seasons  of  storm  and  darkness  in 
which  our  church  has  veered  from  her  due  coturse :  but  on  the 
return  of  calm  she  has  always  resumed  her  right  direction ;  and 
simply  because  the  revealed  will  of  God  has  ever  been  her  polar 
star."  With  his  church  Christ  has  promised  to  be  *'  alway 
even  unto  the  end  of  the  world  ;*'  but  this  it  is  argued,  does  not 
diminish  the  weighty  obligation  which  lies  on  every  individual 
minister  to  uphold  it  by  his  conduct  and  his  teaching.  At  the 
last  great  day  each  one  must  render  an  exact  accotmt  of  the 
talents  committed  to  hb  trust,  in  order  that  it  may  be  declared 
before  men  and  angels  whether  as  a  steward  he  is  found 
«  faithful." 
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J  Seroum  Preached  in  WkkehaU  Chapel,  an  Sunday^  June  £OiA,.  1 8£4, 
at  the  Consecration  of  ihe  Right  Rev.  Charles  James  BUmfieU  D.D. 
Lord  Bishop  of  Chester,  By  John  Lonsdale,  B,D»  Domestic 
ChapHabi  to  his  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.    4to.   ££ppt 

Rivingtons.     1824. 

Thb  principle  of  Mr.  Lonsdale's  Sermon,  taken  from  9  Cor.  ir. 
7, 18  one  of  peculiar  interest  in  the  present  day,  vhen  it  is  too 
common  for  the  personal  qualifications  of  the  individual  minister 
to  usurp  that  attention  and  deference  which  are  due  to  the  oflSce 
of  the  ministry.  Mr.  Lonsdale  opens  the  subject  by  noticing 
that  among  many  internal  indications  of  the  super-human  ori- 
ginal of  the  Scriptures,  the  principal  is  a  uniform  ascription  of 
every  thing  to  God ;  man  being  spoken  of  as  an  instrument  only 
in  the  hands  of  the  Most  High  to  accomplish  his  imerring  pur- 
poses. This  truth  being  peculiar  to  divine  revelation,  the  tes- 
timony borne  to  it  by  writers,  so  many  and  so  different  aa  th^ 
authors  of  the  Sacred  Volume,  can  only  be  attributed  to  the 
pervading  influence  of  the  Divine  Spirit.  But  further  they 
declare  not  only  the  sovereign  agency  of  God,  but  that  he  works 
by  weak,  and  to  human  eyes  often  insufficient  means.  This 
fact  is  exemplified  in  the  history  of  Moses,  of  Gideon,  and  of 
David  in  the  Old  Testament;  in  Christian  times,  in  the  apparent 
meanness  of  our  Saviour's  station,  and  in  the  choice  of  his  disci- 
ples fircHtf  among  fishermen  and  tax-gatherers.  Paul  himself, 
though  brought  up  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel,  and  versed  in  all  the 
learmng  of  his  age  and  nation,  yet  laboured  under  personal  jn- 
finnitiea,  some  "  thorn  in  the  flesh,**  which  was  a  heavy  disad- 
vantage in  the  attainment  of  popular  influence ;  as  we  may  gather 
bam  his  beseeching  God  thrice  to  remove  it  from  him,  and  from 
the  answers  vouchsafed  ''  my  strength  is  sufficient  for  thee/' 
*^  my  strength  is  made  perfect  in  weakness.*'  It  is  shown  that 
from  the  extensive  propagation  of  Christianity  by  such  appa- 
rently inadequate  means,  arises  one  of  the  strongest  arguments 
in  oonArmation  of  our  holy  religion. 

Mr.  Lonsdale  applies  the  foregoing  observations  to  the  occa- 
sion on  which  he  had  been  called  upon  to  make  them,  by  point- 
ing out,  firom  the  testimony  of  St.  Paul,  the  two-fold  character  of 
the  ministers  of  Christ,  as  regards  their  o£Sce,  and  their  per- 
sons. For  the  former  they  justly  claim  to  be  esteemed  very 
highly  in  love  of  those  among  whom  they  labour :  for  the  latter 
they  are  as  justly  entitled  to  patient  forbearance  and  considerate 
incuilgence,  seeing  they  are  beset  with  the  same  frailties  and 
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passions  as  their  brethren  of  the  laity.  More  eminently  doei 
this  twofold  character  apply  to  such  as  bear  rule  in  the  house  of 
Gk>d ;  whose  station  beuiff  above  all  importantj  they  are  bound 
to  uphold  the  dignity  of  uieir  office,  whilst  they  are  yet  content 
to  aouaowledge  that  their  treasure  is  in  earthen  ressas,  and  that 
the  power  in  which  they  stand  is  not  their's  but  God's.  The 
following  extract  contains  nearly  the  whole  purport  of  the  ser-- 
moui  and  is  calculated  to  inspire  sentiments  of  esteem  and  affec- 
tion towards  the  faithfiil  pastor,  no  less  than  tenderness  of 
judgment  towards  those  who  appear  to  come  short  of  the  mea- 
sure of  their  duty. 

**  What  St.  Paul  snd  his  fellow-labourers  were,  such  also  in  the  ge- 
neral character,  though  not  full  to  the  extent  of  circumstances  and 
condition,  are  the  appointed  ministers  of  the  Gospel  at  this  day :  the 
same  in  dieir  natural,  the  same  in  their  ministerial  capacity :  in  their 
motives  to  humility,  and  in  their  pretensions  to  honour :  in  their  weak- 
ness and  in  their  strengtht  If  we  have  to  contend  with  less  difficult 
ties  than  the  Apostles,  we  are  armed  with  less  powers  also.  If  we  are 
not  exposed  to  their  necesiUieM  and  persecution  and  distretsea^  we  cannot 
exhibit  as  they  could,  the  tettmony  of  signs  and  wonders  unto  the  word 
of  grace.  We  have  the  same  treasure  which  they  had  entrusted  to  oar 
stewardship,  we  have  it  in  the  same  earthen  vessels  :  and  we  are  thus  in 
the  same  manner  continually  taught  to  know  and  feel,  that  whatever  cx« 
cetlency  of  pomer  still  accompanies  its  distribution,  must  be  accounted 
as  qf  Goaand  not  of  us.  Thus  then  we  know  both  how  to  be  exalted, 
and  how  to  be  abased.  We  cannot  claim  too  much  on  account  of  our 
ministry  i  we  can  scarcely  assume  too  little  for  ourselves.  When  we 
remember  (and  woe  unto  us  if  we  ever  forget,*^  that  we  are  ambassadors 
for  Christ,  it  is  our  privilege,  our  duty  I  might  have  said,  to  magnify 
our  cffiref  we  are  entiued,  we  are  bound  to  demand  respect  and  atten- 
tion as  the  servants  of  the  Most  High  God,  which  shew  men  *  the  way  of 
salvation:*  and  much  are  we  wanting  to  his  service,  if  we  are  induced 
by  any  consideration  whatever  to  forego  this  privilege,  or  neglect  this 
duty.  But  when  we  turn  our  view  to  the  '  earthen  vesseb*  in  which 
we  bear  about  our  heavenly  *  treasure'  when  we  look  at  our  manifold 
imperfections  both  of  body  and  soul ;  at  the  opposition  which  assaib  us 
from  without,  and  the  proo&  of  corruption  which  are  unceasingly  spring- 
ing up  from  within ;  then  indeed  we  are  compelled  to  cry  out  with  the 
Apostle,  *  Who  is  stijficient  for  these  things  f — Our  s^ficiencff  is  qf 
God.*  And  as  this  is  the  strongest  of  all  motives  for  humility  m  our- 
selves, so  does  it  give  us  the  most  powerful  claim  upon  the  charity  of 
others.  When  those  among  whom  we  labour,  and  by  whom,  upon  the 
audiority  of  God's  word,  we  may  expect  even  to  be  esteemed  very  highly 
in  love  for  our  worVs  sake,  are  disposed,  on  the  contrary,  to  pass  upon 
us  severe,  and  it  may  be  uncharitable  judgment,  we  may  apply  to  them 
the  Apostolic  remonstrance,  called  forth  by  a  different  occasion,  $fri| 
why  do  ye  these  things  ?  we  also  are  men  of  like  passions^  subject  to 
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Kke  infinnidet,  both  pbyncal  and  moral,  mih  you:  and  as  such  if  we 
be,  in  the  whole,  fiatfafiil  to  onr  high  trust-^if  we  devote  the  best  part 
of  our  time  and  talents  to  the  investigation,  the  maintenance,  and  the 
enfiircenieot  of  saving  truth — ^if  we  sincerely  endeavour  to  shew  ourselves 
foUems  of  good  works^ — ^we  have  a  right  to  receive  from  our  fellow- 
men  kind  and  considerate  indulgence  for  those  failings,  which  are  inse- 
parable from  our  common  nature."    P.  17. 


A  Sermon^  preached  in  Lambeth  Chapel,  on  Sunday,  July  25, 1824,  at 
the  Consecration  of  Christopher  Lipscombe,  D.D.  Lord  Bishop  of 
.  Jamaica:  and  of  William  Hart  Coleridge,  D,D.  Lord  Bishop  ^ 
Barbados  and  the  Leeward  Islands,  By  Archibald  Montoomeet 
Camfbbll,  M.A.  Preacher  at  the  National  Society's  Chapel,  Ely 
Place,  and  Joint  Secretary  to  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian 
Knowledge,    4to.     16pp.     Rivingtons.     1824. 

Ik  the  opening  of  his  discourse,  from  2  Cor.  xii.  28,  Mr.  Camp- 
bell remarks,  that  in  the  works  both  of  Providence  and  Grace, 
mutual  support  from  various  parts  is  the  mode  by  which  th^ 
whole  is  maintained,  and  that  a  subordination  of  parts  is  univer- 
sally observed.  This  fact  he  applies  to  the  church  as  a  body, 
haying  distinct  countries  for  its  members,  to  each  of  which  are 
dispensed  gifts  differing  in  value  aud  extent ;  "  one  country*' 
being  "  the  respected  honoured  head,  another  the  toiling  weary 
limb.**  Frcon  this  anidogy  it  is  inferred,  as  a  duty  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  spiritual  body,  the  ransomed  and  redeemed  of  Christ; 
that  they  should  have' care  one  of  another,  they  who  were  first 
admitted  into  the  Church  of  their  Lord,  labouring  to  bring 
others  out  of  that  unbelief  in  which  all  were  originally  concluded. 
The  solemnity  of  the  day  is  then  adduced  as  a  gratifying  proof^ 
that  our  favoured  nation  is  now  awakened  to  a  sense  of  this 
duty;  and  tbat  the  advantages  we  have  so  long  enjoyed  under 
tbe  government  of  our  venerable  Church,  are  about  to  be  com- 
nonicated  to  our  colonial  dependencies  ui  the  West;  where^ 
notwithstanding  the  meritorious  services  of  the  West  Indian 
Clergr,  the  re^ilar  miniatrations  of  the  church  have  hitherto 
beenlmentabTy  inadequate  to  the  spiritual  necessities  of  the 
P^ulation,  and  the  want  of  rulers  to  unite  and  controul  the 
efforts  of  others,  has  been  long  and  severely  felt.  The  merits 
sad  claims  of  Episcopacy  are  then  briefly  argued  from  the  exanip 
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jie  ct  the  Primitive  Ohiodi,  the  practice  cdTthe  Apeedes,  And 
the  precepts  of  Revelation.  After  the  foundation  u  thus  laid, 
the  expediency  of  the  appointment  of  bishops  to  the  West 
Indian  Church  is  affirmed,  as  it  regards  the  improvement,  both 
temporal  and  spiritual,  of  the  negroes.  Mr.  C.  points  put  the 
beneficial  effect  which  may  be  produced  upon  the  conduct  of 
the  masters,  and  must  eventually  tend  to  the  civil  improvement 
of  the  slaves,  whose  religious  instruction  mav  now,  under  a  com- 
plete and  sufficient  church  establishment,  be  carried  on  with 
comparative  facility.  He  combats  an  objection  sometimes  raised 

3ainst  this  establishment,  that  men  of  humble  rank  and  limited 
ucatjon  are  better  fit^d  for  the  task  of  convertiiig  the  negroes, 
^bat  such  persons  may  be  eminently  useful,  he  does  not  deny ; 
Hfid  that  their  services  should  \>e  readily  accented  in  those  de- 
partments for  which  they  are  qualified,  he  acknowledges;  but 
contends  from  the  appointment  of  St.  Paul,  the  primitive  mis- 
sionary^  with  whose  cnaracter  we  are  most  intimately  acquainted, 
that  learning,  dignity,  and  rank  are  essential  in  the  highest 
officers  of  the  church,  in  ord^r  to.  secure  the  exercise  of  the 
authority,  prudence,  discrimination,  and  Judgement,  peculiarly 
demoded  in  a  country  where  reKgion  has  be^i  too  little  re- 
garded bv  many,  and  altogether  unknown  to  more. 

The  following  extract  displays  a  feature  in  the  character  of 
the  West  Indian  slaves,  which,  if  it  be  really  as  Mr.  CampbeN 
supposes,  distinguishes  them  from  other  heathens,  and  lessens 
\he  difficidties  which  in  other  coui\tries  oppose  the  labours  of 
the  missionary. 

**  Thfi  Afirieaa  Negrpes  aw  ^t  deviled  (o  4ie  prsctioes  of  a  r^iMe 
jptiquity,  nor  bUnded  \y  ps^i^dices  iaimicsl  to  ihe  psp^sets  of  truth.— 
f  h^y  are  not  t|^  ibUpwers  of  a  ialae  prophet ;  tb^r  imaginations  are 
9Pt  captivated  by  9  gorgeous  ^nd  «cusual  idola^ ;  their  ipride  is  not 
fluttered  by  the  dreams  of  philpsQphy.    Tbe  miad  of  die  negro  is  com- 

faratively  a  blank — and  a  blank  on  which  Chrititianity  may  h6  inscribed^ 
f  we  search  for  his  rational,  morzd,  or  spiritual  qualities,  nothing  presents 
itself  to  our  view  but  one  immense  void,  and  it  is  a  void  which  the 
6ospel  T^'ill  fifl  up.  The  teacher's  task  wiH  be  to  civifiaEe  as  well  as  to 
Convert :  and  the  immediate  effects  of  the  first  will  smooth  the  way  finr 
the  second.  When  a  negro  learns  to  command  his  passions  sod  purify 
k!s  heart ;  when  he  cultivates  domestic  habits  and  domestic  affbctioas ; 
when  the  savage  gradually  disappears,  and  the  Christian  citisen  rises  kt 
his  place^— he  wm  become  a  di&tent  being,  and  experience  a  difi*ere»t 
treatment  Others  observing  his  advancement  and  prosperity*  )ub 
higher  estimatimi  and  his  increasing  comibrtSi  wiQ  endeavour  to 
tmid  in  his  steps.  The  flame  will  spread  from  rank  to  rank,  and  '  the 
Lord  will  add  daily  to  the  Church  such  as  shall  be  saved,*  **     P.  10. 


With  Mr.  Cainpbell*8  theory,  that  "  the  mind  pf  the  negro  b 
comparatifdj  a  blank,**  ire  cannot  fee!  intirelv  satisfied.  The* 
African  slaTe  is  not,  indeed,  a  civilised,  but  he  is  a  hinnan  bein^ : 
aod  should  we  atorch  for  ''  his  rational,  moral,  or  spiritual  quali- 
ties,'* we  shall  not  find,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  Scriptfiresy^one 
unmense  void ;  but  we  shall  discover,  that  his  mind  is  pre-occu- . 
pied  with  irratioiial  and  carnal  propensities,  mid  thut  these  muat 
be  expelled  before  tbal  desirable  void  can  be  obtained  which ''  the 
Gospel  will  fill  up/'  Gross  ignorance  of  the  principles  of  natural 
reBgion,  and  the  utter  degradation  of  mental  faculty  and  mof  al 
character,  which  usually  accompanies  it,  have  not  generally 
been  considered  the  most  favourable  for  the  reception  of  Gospel 
truth*  It  has  not  been,  we  apprehend,  so  much  the  predilection 
for  other  systems,  whether  of  senseless  superstition,  of  daring, 
imposture,  or  of  infatuating  philosophy,  as  the  di^ad  of  ctvit 
disabilities,  and  the  attachment  to  setlsual  itidulgences,  which 
have,  in  these  latter  days,  obstructed  thie  progress  of  the  Chris- 
tian teachen  Neither  are  we  inclined  to  diminish  the  impres- 
uon  on  the  public  mind  of  the  merit  of  that  devotedness  to  the 
service  of  Christ,  which  has  induced  6ur  clergy  to  face  so  maigr 
obstacles  and  perils.  And  thid  might  be  the  efiect  of  repre- 
senting their  enterprize  as  less  arduous  than  we  thiidc  it  is. 

To  the  white  population,  such  an  ecclesiastical  establishment 
as  that  which  has  now  been  provided  for  them,  caanot  but  con- 
stitute ablessii^  6f  the  greatest  magnitude :  and  to  the  negroes 
such  effects  may  assuredly  be  expected,  even  by  those  who  are 
less  sanguine  than  Mr.  Campbell,  to  attend  the  efforts  of  the 
Bidiopa  and  Clergy  of  the  West  Indian  Church,  that  we  do 
with  Mr.  C*  most  cordially 

"  Kejoice  at  beholding  the  prelates,  who  have  devoted  themselves  to 
this  ardtioas  duty,  id>out  to  embark  with  a  cohsiderable  body  of  their 
clergy  upon  their  high  and  holy  enterprize.  From  the  order  and  pro- 
priety with  which  their  undertakings  will  be  conducted,  we  anticipate 
the  gradaal  if  not  speedy  removal  of  obstractiona  which  have  hitlierto 
impeded  the  progress  of  the  Gospel.  Their  zeal  tempered  by  discre-^ 
tbn,  their  learning  warmed  by  piety,  their  authority  administered  in 
love,  will  exhibit  to  our  West  In^an  brethren,  in  all  its  gradations,  the 
true  diaraeter  of  the  Christian  priesthood.  Conforming  to  the  prac* 
tice  of  the  Apostles,  and  animated  by  the  spirit  o^  their  master,  they 
will  strive  in  the  best  and  holiest  war : — they  will  sow  the  seed  of 
Vernal  life.  And  may  the  Lord  of  the  Harvest  shed  his  blessing  on 
(beir  labours,  and  prosper  the  work  of  their  hands."     P.  14. 
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A  Sermcm  premAed  at  BosOm,  in  the  Church  of  St,  Batolph,  Majf  ftif 
18S4|  at  the  FiiUaikm  of  the  Venerable  the  Archdeacon  ofL'meoln. 
By  the  Rey.  Charub  BooTKBTy  Ficar  qfSutterton.  8vo.  52pp. 
RivingtOM.    18^4. 

A>HN  X3U.  16.-^'^  Sinion,  son  of  JonaSi  lovest  thonmef  he  saith 
wilo  him,  yea  LoTd»  thou  knowest  that  I  love  thee :  He  saitfa 
unto  him,  feed  my  sheep." 

The  object  of  this  discourse  is  to  confiite  the  doctrines  maiiH 
tained  by  the  '*  Calvinistic  clergy"  concerning  election  and  re* 
probation:  The  text  has  therefore  no  other  connexion  with  the 
sermon  than  as  it  serves  to  usher  it  in :  illustrating  the  propriety 
of  '*  any  attempt  to  scrutinize  the  food  delivered  to  the  sheep  of 
Christ  by  his  appointed  shepherds  in  this  nation." 

The  work  wnich  is  taken  as  the  standard  of  the  opinions  of 
the  ''  Calvinistic  clergy,"  is  *^  a  book  published  not  many  years 
ago  bv  a  member  (and  no  undistingaished  member)  of  our  own 
priesthood,  entitled.  The  Calpinistic  Clergy  defended  and  the 
doctrines  of  Calvin  maintained.^*  It  is  sufiicient  to  say  that  tlus 
work  upholds  the  doctrines  of  indefeasible  Predestination  and 
hopeless  Reprobation  in  their  full  force. 

Mr.  Bootbby  chooses  a  very  useful  and  therefore  very  interest- 
ing ground  on  which  to  decide  the  discussion.  '^  The  Calvinistid 
clergy"  certainly  consider  that  their  opinions  are  supported  by  the 
17th  Article  of  our  Church ;  and  moreover  seem  rather  inclined 
to  throw  this  Article  in  the  teeth  of  those  of  their  brethren  who 
differ  from  them,  as  something  to  which  they  could  not,  without 
violence  to  their  consciences^  nave  subscribed :  Our  author  de« 
nies,  first,  that  the  17th  Article  upholds  Predestination  in  the 
Calvinistic  sense,  and,  secondly,  That  its  silence  in  respect  of 
Reprobation,  can  by  any  fair  process  of  argument  be  construed 
into  assent. 

.   There  are  but  two  ways  in  which  the  17th  Article  can  be  eon- 
sidered ; 

1st.  As  standing  alone,  and  to  be  interpreted  without  any 
reference  to  the  other  Articles  among  which  it  is  found* 

Sdly.  As  a  part  of  a  system ;  as  something  therefore  to  which 
it  is  impossible  to  affix  a  definitive  meaning  until  it  has  been  con- 
sidered in  connexion  with  that  system.  The  latter  is  the  anti- 
Calvinistic  method  of  considering  it. 

"  Being,  as  it  is,"  says  Mr.  Boothby,  "  one  of  the  thirty-nine,  I  may 
justly  claim  that  it  shall  be  interpreted  with  due  relation  to  all  the  others, 
and  that  no  interpretation  shall  be  adiiitted  to  be  genoine,  which  evi- 
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deiidy  contradicts  tlie  obvious  meaning  of  some  other  Article— however, 
IbftHgh-  not  under  any  obUgtahn-  to  -consider  this  Article  except  with  a 
refereace  to  the  rest»  yet  as  fiff  as  this  dispute-  is  eonpemed  i  should 
hare  no  ol^ectioa  so  to  do."    P.  16. 

I.  Cionsidering  this  Article  as  standing  alone^  it  contains  two 
strong  arguments  against  the  Calvinistic  interpretation  of  it : 
I.  It  is  distinctly  stated  that  **  for  curious  and  carnal  persons^ 
lacking  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  to  have  continually  before  their  eyes 
the  sentence  of  God's  Predestination,  (that  is,  to  brood  over  the 
idea  that  those  only  can  be  saved  who  have  been  everlastingly 
and  conspicuously  sealed. to  salvation)  is  a  most  dangerous  down- 
fid],  whereby  the  devil  doth  thrust  them  either  into  desperatioi^ 
or  into  wretchlessness  of  most  unclean  living  no  less  perilous 
than  desperation." 

"  Is  it  truth  then,  is  it  God's  truth,  (does  the  Article  mean  to  say^ 
Ibat  is  the  means  whereby  the  devil  thrusts  men  into  wickedness  and  de- 
mir  ? — that  falsehood  is  an  instrument  of  power  in  the  hands  of  th^ 
rather  of  lies,  we  have  indeed  constantly  believed ;  but  that  Scr^ture 
tnith  riiould  foe  the  means,  by  which  he  effects  the  destruction  of  men^ 
would,  to  some  of  us  at  least,  be  new«     P.  19. 

But  2.  The  Article  .speaks  of  the. too  earnest  contemplation 
of  this  doctrine  of  predestmation  as  to  some  persons  dangerous  •- 
supposing  the  Calvinistic  sense  of  it  to  be  intended,  to  whom 
could  it  be  said  to  be  dangerous  ? 

^  Is  it  dangerous  to  the  elect  ?  to  those  whose  salvation  has  been  ir- 
resitibly  decided  ?  No.  Is  it  dangerous^  the  reprobate  ?  to  him  whose 
certain  damnation  formed  a  part  of  the  same  decree  ?  Is  there  a  greater 
danger  than  the  certainty  of  hell-fire  ?  can  they  fall  lower  than  the  hot* 
toniieas  pit  ? — St.  Peter  would  not  have  urged  his  disciples  to  make  their 
calling  and  eleciion  sure,  which  the  steadfast  decrees  of  God  had  im- 
nnitaUy  established ;  nor  would  he  have  asserted  that  the  unlearned  and 
oastabfe  wrested  the  expressions  of  St.  Paul  and  the  other  Scriptures  to 
tUr  own  destruction  when  that  destruction  had  been  already  oxdaaned 
be&re  the  foundation  of  the  world."    P.  21. 

This  is  the  internal  proof  which  the  17th  Article  bears  that  it 
cannot  be  Calvinistic. 

n.  The  16di  Article,  going  of  course  immediately  before  that 
which  is  under  discussion,  declares  that  **  after  we  have  received 
the  Holy  Ghost  (in  Baptism)  we  may  depart  from  CTace  given, 
ud  fidl  into  sin,"— a  doctrine  as  different  as  possible  from  that 
of  indefeasible  election.  As  to  the  "  Calvinistic  clerg3rman*s*'  an« 
twer,'  that "  a  candid  enquirer  would  suggest  to  himself  that  the 
grace  otik^  16th  Article  is  ncftthe  same  as  the  grace  of  the  ITth,** 
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H  shews  al  least  thai  be  is  wedded  to  ooe  iaterpvetatfoa  of  the 
17th  Article ;  for  nobody  would  havo  reeourse  to  so  desperate 
an  e3(pedient|  unless  he  were  ftiUy  eonvinoed  that  it  is-mpessible 
for  both  the  Articles  to  stand  on  any  other  oonceivaUe  interpi^- 
tation;  which  yet  no  unprejudiced  person  will  pretend  to  be  the 
case.— See  p.  24. 

In  the  27th  Article  it  is  declaredy  that  by  Baptism  "  The  pro- 
mises of  the  fbmTenesa  of  sin,  and  of  pur  adoption  to  be  the  aons 
of  God  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  are  visibly  signea  and  sealed.*"  And 
that  this  signinff  and  sealing  is  not  confined  to  the  predesHmUe 
of  Cahin,  we  Know,  because  the  Priest  is  commanded  in  all 
cases  alike,  after  Baptism  to  say  '*  We  yield  thee  hearty  thanks, 
most  merciful  Father,  that  it  hath  pleased  thee  to  regenerate  this 
infant  with  thy  Holy  Spirit,  to  receive  him  for  thine  own  cliild 
by  adoption,  and  to  incorporate  him  into  thy  Holy  Church.** 
P.S& 

Mr.  Boothby  then  examines  the  observationa  of  hie  opponent 
on  oertain  select  passages  at  Soriplure ;  into  which  examination 
our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  folk>w  him :  he  concludes  bgr  rea- 
soning thus  with  hb  antagonist  1  •  If  you  are  ever  so  truly  eesi- 
▼inced  by  such  arguments  as  those  I  have  been  examining^  how 
is  it  that  the  conclusion  to  which  you  come  does  not  startle  and 
alarm  you  ?  a  conclusion  which  snews  *'  the  ScRiPTtTRES  con- 
tradictrng  each  other ; — the  Almighty  stripped  of  his  wisdom, 
his  goodness,  and  justice,  and  clothed  with  cruelty,  oppression, 
and  vain  glory ; — Mankind  without  responsibility  and  without 
hope/'  y>  45.  3.  If  you  really  believe  your  doctrine,  how 
can  you  preach  il,  knowiag>.^hat,  if  true,  it  can  do  no  goad ;  but, 
if  erroneous,  it  nuist  do  incilciilable  hflonn  ?    Pi  4i& 


A  Sermon  preached  on  Wednesday,  June  30,  1824,  at  the  Arckdea- 
con*8  Fisttation  at  Axhrtdge*  By  the  Rev.  D.  Williams,  A.M. 
^c.  ^c.     8vo.     28pp.     U.  6JL     RivingtOBs.     1824. 

Ma,  Williams  will  not,  we  think,  be  denied  by  any  the  cisedit 
of  speaking  with  sincerity ;  and  in  whatever  way  the  tenfmr  of 
his  sermon  may  have  been  '^  miscfmceived,*'  it  wili  not  be  thought 
to  want  this  reoommendatifm^  that  it  comes  fihom^the  heart  of 
the  writer. 

S  Pet.  iLS.-^"  And  many  shall  follow  their  peniiciou»  waya^ 
bji  u^aas  of  whom  die  way  of-tialt^  AgH  be  enl  spekeQ  o&" 


In  onfer  Co  linire  at  the  ^dMbtent  Mmh  of  fycrmom  here  d= 
Med  lo  bjr  8t«  Peter,  ds  «bMertn»  the  right  ifBj  theriigette^^ 

and  bringing  discredit  upon  those  who  continue  in  it/  fte  ^'IliWSl 
M»^  efsocietfr  is  consKlered  as  divided  into  three  classes. 

''  Pinii  Into  Dissenters,  Enthusiastsi  and  those  who  are  . 
righteous  overmuch. 

*^  Secondly f  Those  whd  follow  such  a  steady,  consistent  re- 
Ggion^  as  is  seen  in  the  Articles  of  our  Church. 

*"  Andy  Thirdly,  The  Infidels  and  Sceptics,  or  as  St.  Peter 
(enns  them  ^  Scoffers."*  Of  these  three  classes,  the  first,  by  means 
of  their  wOdness  and  violence,  minister  occasion  to  the  last, 
which  consists  of  persons  ever  on  the  watch  for  such  an  oppor- 
tonity,  to  speak  evil  of  the  second,  who  go  on  steadily  in  the  cafan- 
ness  of  a  rational  devotion. 

In  conadering  the  first  class  of  persons  here  mentioned,  Mr. 
Williams's  earnestness  hurries  him  sometimes  into  inaccuracies 
of  style,  and  not  unfrequently  into  expressions  at  once  uncalled 
iot  and  undignified.  The  foHowinff  passage  is  well  calculated 
to  shew  the  energy  of  feeling  whichninders  the  clear  deveJope- 
ment  of  the  ideas  of  the  writer : 

^  tf  we  may  eoUeci  from  t^e  language  of  some  of  our  accusers,  and 
(he  unsparing  censure  they  have  applied  and  still  scatter  abroad,  it' 
worid  seem  that  if  the  power  were  conceded  them,  ther^  would  be  no^ 
hck  of  the  g^us  that  once  prevailed;  and  onr  Church,  which  tbey 
lerai  die  *  Mystic  Bai>y}on'  would  soon  present  as  accomplished  an  an- 
titype in  the  coiisummation  they  prsefigure  (prefigure)  as  the  most  visi- 
onary of  fiuiadcs,  or  the  best  disposed  of  our  Evangelical  Ministers 
eottld  shadow  forth."-^  Ichabod,'  or  thy  glory  is  departed,  may  then 
fe  written  oii  our  Church  doors.  Our  Clergy  aind  Bishops  are  then' 
Ae  Resthenish  priests  and  mitred  Infidels  they  have  l^een  stigmatised 
at,  vbA  the  '  Evangelical  Ministers  itoay  then-  spriead  (h^  Gospel  ovei' 
tbetd^l^lttedlltt^.'''    P.  10. 

Such  expressions  as  those  which  we  are  about  to  extract  are 
lM>t  calculated  to  do  good ;  and  they  make  a  parade  of  feelings 
in  no  smafi  degree  inconsistent  with  the  sacred  office  of  hitai  who 
penned  them. 

"  It  is  souetunes  difficuh  to  suppress  the  writhing  sneer  of  ccmtempt, 
or  die  nausea'  of  disgust,  when  under  the  guise  of  a  countenaneer  durk- 
eaed  and  fiirrowed^  as  it  were,  by  abstraction  aniid  devotion,  we  detect 
Ainbition  deeply  seated  in  every  cavity  of  the  soul,  Avarice  that  fills  ^ 
hfart,  and  on  the  lightest  incise  will  kindle  in  the  eye.  Passtons 
naodiered  but  unsubdued,  and  Spiritual  Pride,  like  a  guardian*  Denion, 
rigOaot  of  every  avenue  of  the  breaat,  to  repd  every  su^gjesdcm  of  hn- 
tftttft  evevf  wWsper  of  dMijIyr  to  exclude  every  priaei^  pf  com- 


9tt  WUMam^i  Sem»fi. 

MmiMi  except  wiieie  tlie.sinie  ^oeny  aueteri^  doake  Uie  eitte  Rf* 

^nimy."    P.  Id. 

A  Cromwell  or  a  Balfour  may  possibly  be' discovered  lurking 
l^ongst  the  thousands  of  certain  sects  even  in  our  own  days ; 
but  the  case  is  neither  sufficiently  freouent  nor  sufficiently  note- 
rious  to  warrant  language  of  this  kinrf  from  such  a  place,  and 
upon  such  an  occasion. 

II.  Under  this  head  two  points  are  strongly  urged ;  Ut  That 
h  is  no  valid  objection  to  the  Protestant  Reformed  ChurehHhat 
Schism  and  Division  should  so  much  abound ;  and,  Sdly,  That 
the  religion  of  the  Church  of  England  must  not  be  denned  by 
the  creed  and  conduct  of  those  who  dissent  from  her  doctrines : 
on  behalf  of  the  first  point  it  is  shewn  that  dissent  from  the  truth 
oT  God  has  existed  ever  since  the  time  of  Adam,  and  has  not 
been  wanting  in  Philosophy  any  more  than  in  Religion :  on  be- 
half of  the  second  it  is  contended  that  the  principles  of  the 
Church  of  England  are  in  themselves  so  pure  and  chastened  that 
they  can  no  more  fail  than  the  great  God  of  Heaven  can  come  to 
an  end. 

III.  Of  Infidels,  many  are  led  to  be  so  by  observing  the  ex- 
trayagwces  of  Enthusiasts:  yet  Infidelity  catches  men  by  very 
various  means  :  *^  Metaphysical  obscurities,**  ''  the  old  blunted 
weapons  of  ridicule  and  sarcasm/*  the  allurements  of  *'  seditious 
oratory,**  and  the  seductions  of  enticing  poetry  *^  all  asdst  in 
drawing  oflT  converts  to  the  side  of  licentiousness.'* 

*'  The  Sciences  too  have  been  proudly  arrayed  against  us ;  Anatomy* 
Chemistry,  Astronomy,  and  Geology  have  respectively  raarshalled  their 
forces,  and  they  have  been  considered  of  such  service  in  the  cause,  that 
the  most  desperate  and  hardened  of  Infidels  in  the  present  day  has  tri- 
umphandy  culed  on  them  to  stand  forward. and  overwhelm  at  once  the 
delusions  under  which  we  labour."     P.  21t. 

We  will  conclude  our  extracts  with  as  favourable  a  specimen 
of  Mr.  Williams's  writing  as  we  can  select,  from  the  S3d.  and 
^4th  pages. 

**  But  though  their  subde  casuistry  may  captivate  the  oonsdencea  of 
the  '  weaker  brethren,'  and  much  nnsdiief  be  disseminated  among  &»• 
d^t  and  inexperienced  minds,  who  have  never  weighed  the  arguments 
that  have  been  adduced  in  the  oppoaite  scale,  yet  nothing  is  to  be  ajmre* 
hended  for  the  cause  of  Truth,  tne  combined  talents  of  afi  the  Infidels  or 
Adieists  that  ever  existed  never  can  overcast  it  with  even  the  shadow  of 
a  shade !  We  may  exultingly  point  to  a  Bacon,  a  Newton,  a  Locke,  and  a 
Paley  as  the  foremost  defenders  of  the  Christian  faith  in  Natural  Philoso- 
phy !  In  Phy6iol<^y  and  Anatomy,  we  can  refer  to  a  Haller  and  a  Mead  in 


fomtt  Anf^r  ttid  to  an  Atiern^th j  ttbd  tt  B^^n  ^t-amfttf  to'ttiy  ndlUiig 
of  otfien,  «^'Hld8  and  oflber  oountries,  men  of  th^  highest  professknMl 
skill,  and  of  the  most  enbiiged  and  cultivate  milids,  who  have  been  alid 
ive among  the  most  devout  and  sincere  Christians!  And  who  of  the 
Physiologists  of  the  present  day  will  dispute  the  palm  of  pre-eminence 
with  die  profound  and  sagacious  Haller  ? 

We  piiesume  die  printer  of  Mn  Willtama's  Sermon,  heard-it 
preached:  and  marked  the  -  emphatic  passages.  It  wtnddibe 
diflfcalt  to  aoooont  in  any  other  way  for  the  notes  of  admiratien 
which  are  sprinkled,  somewhat  indiscriminately,  as  our  extousfca 
w31  bear  witness,  over-many  of  the  pages. 


•  I 


On  the' Excellency  of  the  Liturgy.  A  Sermon  delivered  at  the  Amnufd 
Visitatum,  at  Leeds^  June  1824.  By  the  Rev.  Chas.  Musobave, 
M.A.  Vicar  of  IVkitkirk,  Yorkshire,  ^c.  ^c.  8vo.  24pp.  Deighton, 
Cambridge.     1824. 

2  Tim.  i.  13.—"  Hold  fast  the  form  of  sound  words." 

The  author  commences  his  discourse  by  shewing  that  the  use 
of  precomposed  forms  in  public  and  social  worship,  is  ancien( 
and  useful. 

••  The  early  Christians  delighted  to  repeat  the  hymns  of  Mary,-  of 
^^Ksrian,  and  of  Simeon  : — God  prescribed  to  Moses  a  form  of  bless- 
ii^  for  the  people  ;  Christ  himself  dictated  a  form  of  prayer  for  his  dis*i 
dples.  Our  general  wants  are  the  same,  our  general  condition  the 
same,  our  univerud  dependence  the  same,  and  the  Church,  contemplating 
our  common  interests,  our  common  necessities,  our  common  frailty,  has 
provided  us  a  *  form  of  sound  words,'  with  which,  in  conformity  with 
Ood's  appointment,  we  may  suitabW  and  profitably  surround  hb  throne, 
and  compass  his  altars  aright.' "     r .  6. 

The  Liturgy  is  then  considered  under  two  views : 

1.  As  a  summary  of  doctrine. 

IL  As  a  manual  of  devotion. 

I.  As  a  summary  of  doctrine  it  takes  not.  the  place  of  the 
Bible:  but  it  states  what  is  our  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures ; 
what,  to  the  best  of  our  belief,  the  Holy  Spirit  intended  to  con- 
vey in  the  volume  of  inspiration.  As  a  summary  of  doctrine,  our 
Liturgy  affords  us ;  first,  a  standard  of  orthodoxy,  and  secondly, 
a  cour39  of  Scriptural  instruction. 


> 


!•  **  Jhb  pMm  hfrnaimeM aw  to  wnif  ■mlwiHic  tetfcnonift  i^riinit 

|ieMl0  driNuwoTftHoy  »e  mnrtly  of  har  ori|iMlcoiit«ki|Uoii:  *Eer 
fimi  of  fomid  words'  k  |daeea  m  a  banieff  %(amKt  Iha  mmhiIu  of  W 
pmy  md  iBMTatM."    P.  U« 

2.  As  a  course  of  Scriptural  instruction,  our  Liturgy  declares 
the  ffndid  troths  of  t^e  tall  of  man,  and  hia  conrupt  nature :  it 
tmhttits  oir  great  deliverer  in  all  the  exoellency  of  hla  power; 
k  iaAmm  us  e«  every  point  of  fata  life^  sufferiiM,  and  death  } 
itteacfaes  xm  to  turn  wholly  to  him;  ''  to  ask  alC  to  bdieve  al^ 
to  hope  all,  to  do  all,,  in  and  through  him,  to  make  mention  only 
of  him,  liis  atonement,  his  righteousness  for  present  or  future 
acceptance."    P.  IS. 

The  same  Liturgy  directs  ns  to  the  interposition  and  lud  of 
the  Holy  Spirit ;  warns  us  against  supposing  that  we  can  do  any 
thing  as  of  ourselves,  and  bids  us  pray  that  God  will  put  into  our 
hearts  good  desires,  and  gives  us  grace  and  strength  Co  brii% 
them  to  a  good  efiect. 

II.  As  a  manual  of  devotion  our  Lttursy  is  smted  to  the  wants, 
desires,  and  interests,  of  all  alike ;  of  old.  and  young,  high  and 
few,  rich  and  poor. 

**  It  accompanies  us  from  mfancy  and  youch  to  maturer  add  decfin- 
ing  years  supporting  us  in  sickness,  warning  us  in  health ;  guiding  us  in 
our  earlier,  chearing  us  in  our  htter  daytf ;  diverting  us  from  die  fugi* 
Uve  and  precarious,  and  unsatisfying  ei^oyments  of  diis  life,  to  tt  h^e 
htjend  this  lower  vrorU,  *  wher^  true  joys  are  to  be  found.'  "*    P.  1^. 

After  a  just  eulbgfum  upon  the  spirit  that  pervades  oar  eiroel- 
lent  lAturgy,  the  discourse  concluaes  with  tluree  very  usefid  db- 
aervations,  of  which  the  substance  is  as  follows — 

Ist.  That,  excellent  as  our  Liturgy  is,  the  assistance  of  the 
Holy  Grhoat  must  yet  be  sought  to  "  breathe  upon  it  the  breatih 
of  rnkf^  and  to  enable  congregations,  while  they  join  in  the  lettet 
and  the  form,  to  worship  in  the  Spirit  and  the  power. 

Skidly.  That  the  Liturgy  is  thoroughly  and  soundly  consistent 
with  itself  in  setting  forth  the  hope  of  salvHtion  through  Jesus 
Christ,  and  him  crucified,  so  that  all  ministers  of  our  holy  reli- 
gion, should  strictly  imitate  it  in  this  respect,  and  be  consitfUent 
with  it  and  with  themselves  in  taking  the  aoctrine  of  Redemption 
by  the  death  of  Christ  for  the  main  subject  of  their  preaching 
and  exhortation.'*    P.  21,  22. 

Srdly.  That  from  the  spirit  of  the  Liturgy,  Christian  ministers 
may  take  a  pattern  for  their  spirit  and  conduct :  which  Aould 
be  strictly  conformable  to  that  ^nuine  holiness  which  distiiii* 

Nhes  our  formularies  of  devotion. 


^  The  Are  of  tbe  ChriBtian^fl  piety  muet  veBeuMm  fhe  UAtcriBl  fir*  on 
die  altar  of  the  ancient  Isn^liles:  it  may  be  finiBBd  into  a  flame  m  the 
season  of  pnblic  ministrationy  but  even  through  the  iatervals  it  mnat 
bom ;  ic  unst  never  be  extinguiahed."    P.  29* 


ne  Duiki  ef  a  MaMm»  Pimtt.  A  Setmdn  preached  cm  Trtttkif 
Momkiff,  Jrnne  14,  18f4,  Befbre  the  Cerporttium  of  the  Trinity 
House^  in  the  Parish  Church  of  St.  NlchoUu^  Deptford,  and  Pub* 
Sshed  at  their  Request.  By  Charlks  R.  Sumvbr,  M.A,  Domestic 
Chaplain^  and  Deputy  Clerk  of  the  Closet  to  his  Majesty^  and  Pre^ 
hendary  of  Worcester.    4to.  28pp.  Hatchard.    1824. 

A  SEHMON,  upon  such  an  occasion  as  this,  is  cdmposed  and  de- 
Kvered  under  pecufiar  disadvantages  to  the  preacher.  He  feek 
that  it  is  difficult  to  take  up  any  subject  which  has  not  been  pre- 
vioualy  occupied ;  that  his  hearers  will  listen  to  hiih  with  more 
of  a  secular  and  fastidious  spiriti  than  ouffht  to  be  brought 
into  the  holy  placOi  where  he  nas  a  much  higher  commission^ 
than  those  who  sit  as  his  judges ;  and  that  he  is  in  peril  eitl^or. 
of  discharging  his  sacred  trust  unfaithfullyi  or  of  spealdng 
trnthsy  that  may  be  in  some  degree  offensive  to  those,  WDom  he 
tiaturally  wishes  to  please. 

Mr  Sumner  has  judiciously  made  one  topic  a  leading  feature 
of  hia  discourse,  which  the  character  of  the  times,  and  the  tone 
of  public  sentiment,,  render  extremely  seasonable :  viz.  The 
doty  incumbent  on  such  as  direct,  or  enjoy  the  benefits  resulting 
froam.  Maritime  Power,  to  provide  not  only  agjainst  the  tempofal, 
bat  the  spiritual  wants  ot  seafaring  met^ 

After  diladng  upon  this  most  interesting  subject,  which  we  are 
glad  Co  see  has  been  soably  and  opportunely  canvassed  before  per- 
soDfl,  who  have  the  means  of  promoting  the  object  which  the 
preacher  had  in  view,  Mr.  Sumner  proceeded  to  toneh  upon  the 
expediency  ofencreasing  the  number  of  Navy  Chaplains.  Wewish 
he  had  done  more  than  touch  upcm  it  i  foe  the  following  sentence 
would  bear  amplication  to  a  great  extent,,  and  so  would  the 
subjoined  note,  containing  the  information,  that  thece  are  bfit  35 
acting  chaplains,  to  162  ships  fhUy  officered. 

**  Yet  if  it  were  practicable  to  encrease  the  oompeny  oTUiose,  Aat 
publish  the  word  among  them  that  dwell  upon  the  woiteTS,  we  know  fWim 
the  ex^Kfieiice  of  Gods  blessing  upon  other  spiritual  kboaren,  as  well 
»  ftoia  die  page  of  Revebuen,  ikmi  it  would  not  letinn  vato  them 
^eidy  OS  i«3  to  psospec  in  chs  thbg  lAeaeto  is  wae  settU" 

10 


ji86  Sumter's  Sermon. 

•  And  why  is  it  not  practicable  ?  There  arc  many  modes  of 
proTtding  for  the  religious  instruction  of  seameni  both  on  foreign 
and  home 'stationsi  vmich  might  be  resorted  to,  even  if  it  be  im-^ 
practicable  to  supply  tnore  than  every  fifth  King's  ship  with  a 
Chaplain :  and  we  wiD  venture  to  offer  a  few  suggestions  to  the 
point. 

Where  there  is  a  squadron,  there  might  be  a  chaplain  in  the 
flag-ship  at  least,  and  the  unwillingness  of  commanding  officers 
to  nominate  chaplains,  ought  to  be  no  reason  for  a  n^lect  of 
their  appointment  on  the  part  of  the  Admiralty. 

Whenever  the  diaplain  performs  divine  service  on  board  his 
own  ship,  a  signal  might  be  made  for  the  other  vessels  in  com- 
pany to  send  a  proportion  of  their  crews  to  attend,  if  wind* 
weather,  and  other  contingencies  permit. 

The  chaplain  should  be  required  to  visit  each  ship  in  the 
squadron  professionally,  as  often  as  circumstances  win  allow ; 
and  he  should  keep  a  log-book,  or  register  of  the  number  of 
times  that  duty  has  been  performed  on  board  his  own  ship,  or 
that  visits  have  been  made  to  other  ships. 

When  the  weather  or  press  of  dutv  will  not  permit  the  chap* 
lain  to  read  prayers  and  preach  on  the  sabbath  day,  he  mignt 
summon  the  crew  to  hear  the  church  service  on  some  week  4ay» 
when  he  can  conveniently  do  so ;  that  seven  days  may  not  ehmse 
without  this  discharge  of  his  public  ministration,  unless  suffici- 
ent reason  can  be  assigned  to  the  contrary. 

A  chaplain  should  be  supplied  with  sacramental  vessels,  and 
take  care  to  administer  the  sacrament  every  quarter.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  some  of  the  crew  would  be  disposed  to  communi- 
cate with  him. 

By  a  few  regulations  of  this  sort,  a  chaplain  might  render 
himself  so  useful  to  a  whole  squadron,  as  to  suppiv  that  defi- 
ciency, which  is  now  so  much  felt  among  the  smafier  ships  of 
war. 

When  ships  are  in  home  ports,  and  have  no  chaplain,  provi- 
sion might  be  made  for  empowering  the  commanding  officers^ 
to  pay  a  parish  minister  for  his  occasional  services  on  board,  in 
cases  where  the  crews  have  had  no  opportunity  of  receiving  re- 
ligious instruction  for  a  stated  peood. 

On  foreign  stations,  wherever  there  are  chaplains  to  £eu:tories, 
or  clergymen  who  would  be  willing  to  officiate,  ships  unprovided 
with  naval  chaplains,  might  secure  and  have  ^e  benefit  of  their 
services,  in  the  same  manner. 

A  litde  attention  on  the  part  of  the  Board  of  Admiralty,  to 
the  obligation  of  affording  seamen  such  means  of  receiving  reli- 
cs instruction  as  these  at  least ;  and  to  the  necessity  of  put- 


tiog  dbtaI  chaplains  upon  .a  more  comfortal^le  '.and  respectable 
fixing,  if  they  woi^d  render  them  more  usefiilf  would  soon  be 
followed^  there  is  no  doubt,  by  visibly  good  effects.  We  there- 
fore  strongly  recommend  Mr.  Sumner's  feeling  and  judicious 
observations  on  this  latter  head,  to  the  most  serious  consideration 
of  those  who  have  it  in  their  power,  to  promote  so  essentially,  and 
by  such  unexceptionable  means,  the  spiritual  welfare,  of  a.|%«;ge 
and  important  chss  of  their  fellow-creatures. 


Thf  Present  Prosperous  State  of  the  Country.  A  Sermon  preached 
before  the  Worshipjul  Company  of  Grocer s^  in  the  Parish  Church 
of  AUhallowf  Stayning,  Mark  Lane,  on  Friday,  July  16,  1824. 
By  the  Rev.  W;  H.  Rowlatt,  A.M.  Reader  at  the  Temple  and 
Domestic  Chaplain  to  the  Right  Honourable  Lord  G^ordm  4to^ 
20pp.     Is.  6d     Rivingtons.  .1824. 

Nothing  can  more  clearly  display  the  true  character  4>f  a 
Cluistian  preacher,  than  his  being  placed  in  a  situation  in  which 
he  has  to  dehver  his  sentiments  upon  a  subject  foreign  to  the 
usual  course  of  pulpit  exercises ;  or  in  which  he  is  bound  to 
notice  other  topics  than  those  of  a  spiritual  nature.  It  is  in  the 
nice  discrimination  of  appropriate  arguments,  and  in  the  reli- 
gious improvement  of  the  most  trivial  circumstances,  that  the 
pnnciples  and  talent  of  the  Christian  orator  are  especially  called 
forth.  He,  whose  mind  is  not  only  furnished  with  '*  things  new  and- 
old,"  for  the  purpose  of  edification,  but  is  imbued  wiw  a  strcmg 
sense  of  the  importance  of  his  office,  is  never  at  a  loss  to  turn  to' 
account  his  public  opportunities  of  exciting  salutary  feelings  in 
the  breasts  of  others.  Sound  judgment  and  prevailing  piety, 
wiQ  surmount  all  difficulties ;  and  the  most  barren  field  for^diseus- 
sign,  shall,  in  the  hands  of  him  who  possesses  them,  become  a 
pleasant  and  fruitful  ground  ifor  theological  inauiry  and  instnic- 
tive  discourse.  The  sermon  to  which  we  would  now  refer,  is  a 
proof  that  even  on  an  occasion  almost  exclusively  political  and 
civil ;  such  as  the  admission  of  three  of  His  Majesty's  Ministers 
ihto  a  civic  corporation,  much  excellent  advice  may  be  given,  and 
much  cause  for  serious  meditation  pointed  out. 

Mr.  Rowlatt  begins  by  showing  that  to  our  own  nation,  above 
every  other,  his  Text  is  applicable ;  for  it  was  when  the  Rqyal 
Paalmist  had  before  his  eyes  the  happy  prospect  of  a  state  of 
prosperity  and  peace  that  he  exidtingly  wnd  gratefiilly  excl  * 


*^(PMdqieiI^.  15.)  Happf  me  ih  pmpk  ikui  metantikd 
C0u;  yeO|  bleued  are  iAe  pecpb  ikai  have  the  Lord  for  their 
God."* 

**  We  are  now,"  mvb  Mr.  Rowlatt,  "  in  the  condition  described  bv 
the  Royal  Pfafanist;  in  the  enjovnient  of  tho«e  advantages  which  result 
from  m  state  of  general  tranquiUtty.  We  are  recovering  rapidly  fhnn 
Iks  effects  of  a- war  of  almost  wiexampled  extent  and  dnnmoti.  (Kit 
commerce  and  agriculturey  which  for  a  tmie  were  depressed  by  a  combi'* 
nation  of  circurostancest  into  which  it  is  not  for  me  to  enter,  are  reviving 
with  augtaiented  energy  and  success  :  .insomuch,  that  I  know  not  whe- 
ther any  period  could  be  named  in  our  annak  more  flourishing  dian  the 
present,  or  in  which  wealth  and  content  were  more  widely  diffused  over 
all  classes  of  the  community.  Surely,  then,  it  is  in  such  circumstances 
dint  our  graCieiide  should  be  wamdy  e&eited  to  the  Ainrightjr  Giver  of 
all  good  tUn^h  tlie  soveteiga  controller  of  the  dealimes  of  mdiriduals 
and  nations*" 

Touching,  Ihen^  upon  the  prevalent  opinion  that  nations,  like 
individuals^  aie  subjected  to  certain  law9  of  ^owth,  maturity,  and 
decay ;  and  arguing,  with  Mr.  Burke,  tnat ''  we  may  more 
piously  (perhaps  more  rationally^  ascribe  such  events  to  the  oc- 
casional interposition  and  irresistible  hand  of  the  €hreat  Dia* 
poser,**  yet  that  we  are  bound  to  act  as  if  the  issue  depended  on 
ourselves,  he  shews  that  **  yrt  are  indebted  to  God  for  the  very 
elemeiita  of  all  which  eonstitutea  our  national  or  individual  glory 
and  felicity/*  Our  inaular  position  and  temperate  cUmate  may 
be  considered  as  a  aouree  and  safeguard  of  our  pofitieal  emi- 
ittnce,  not  only  protecting  ua  from  the  worst  miseriea  of  war- 
fiwe  mi  afibrding  sreat  a^dvantages  over  continenti^  states^  but 
enhancing  too  all  the  benefits  of  peace. 

In  moral  and  spiritual  things  our  country  is  not  leas  favoured; 
possessing,  as  it  does,  a  pure  religion  and  eidightened  morality. 
The  partial  distribution  of  this  class  of  blessimra  to  different 
people  in  the  several  quarters  of  the  globe  can  a^rd,  it  is  well 
eaotended,  no  more  objeetiGin  againat  Christianity  as  a  divhie  in- 
stitution, than  the  divemty  of  natural  advantages  which  infinite 
-wisdoM  has  asragned  to  various  nations.  As  we,  however,  are 
distinguished  by  a  greater  share  of  temporal  prosperity,  and  our 
Obligations  and  gratitude  to*  God,  and  benevolence  to  man  are 
therefore  proportioiiaUy  greater  than  those  of  less  favotnred  na- 
tions, so  ahould  eur  superiority  in  religious  knowledge  lead  us  to 
fulfil  the  duties  which  arise  from  it,  with  a  zeal  commensurate 
to  our  most  valuable  privileges.  Christianity,  like  the  **  grain  of 
mmtard  seed,**  was^  when  first  planted  by  its  author  of  small 
dimensions ;  but  it  was  his  intention  that  it  should  be  propagated 
throughout  the  world ;  aud,  though  it  has  encreased  to  a  goodly 


tn^^itluiiiiiQi  jFet Mtmaed its piadktod growlk,  it does.tiol yet 
ovcflshadow  the  whote  earthi 

• 

**  Now  it  is  plain  from  this,  that  it  is  the  dear  dutj,  not  only  ot  erery 
Christian  comnnmity*  hut  of  erery  individual  Chriatiah,  to  co-operate  as 
■meh  as  possiUe,  not  Tiolendy  and  rashlyi  hut  temperately  and  peacea- 
hly  in  the  dissemination  of  Us  Holy  frith.  And  if  it  should  appear  that 
sof  nalien  is  inlnisted  hy  Providenoe,  with  greater  means  and  facilities 
than  another  for  this  ^od  work,  that  nation  is  undoubtedly  bound  to 
make  more  than  ordinary  efibrts  in  this  sacred  cause.'  Ave  we^not 
tfeot"  asks  Mr.  Bowlatt,  **  thalpeople  ?  do  we  not  seem  tobeespedall]^ 
fitted  by  the  Ahni^ty»  to  be  inaunimental  tp  this  great  end  ?"* 

Mr.  Rowlatt  concludes  by  observing  that  there  never  was  a 
period  more  favourable  for  the  exertions  qt  the  pious  in  the 
propagation  of  the  Gospel ;  and  that  among  the  many  signs  of 
advance  towards  the  fulfiloient  of  prophecy  is  the  &ct,  that 
**  intelligence  was  never  so  widely  and  so  systematically  diffused 
^ery  where  amongst  all  classes  of  people.  It  is  a  new  era  in  the 
history  of  man,  this  anxious  desire  for  nis  mental  cultivation ;  it 
will  honourably  distinguish  the  existing  age  from  those  which 
have  gone  before  it.**  It  is  unquestionably  a  gteat  step  towards 
the  universal  reception  of  the  "  glad  tidings  of  salvatiouA*'  to- 
wards that  happv  coneummation,  the  theme  of  prophecy,  wheK 
"  tit  the  wwe  offEW^  every  knee  shall  bow»  and  every  tongue 
skA  confissa  thajk  Jesus  Christ  is  Lord,  to  the  glory  of  God  the 


Tk$  tMuoeriat  Difknm  afthe  Christian  Fakh  cmstAred,  in  a  Sermon 
preached  in  the  Farish  Church  of  St.  Martin^  Leicetier,  on  Friday^ 
Noo.  1^4,  1823,  being  ^he  Third  Anruversary  of  the  District  Com- 
wuitees  of  the  Societie^f  Sfc.  By  the  Rev.  Gilbert  Besksford. 
A.M.  Rector  of  St»  Andrews,  Halbom^  8vo.  2^pf.  1<«  6(^. 
Bivingtons.     XS24tp 

Psalm  Ixv.  5.  ''  Thou  shalt  shew  us  wonderful  things  in 
thy  rig^teousaess.  O  God  of  o^r  aalvation ;  thou  that  art  Ih^ 
hope  of  all  the  eod^  of  ibt  enrtWand  0f  them  that  remaiaia 
the  broad  aea*'' 

This  diacouBse  consisls  of  four  prindpal  parts.  In  the  first 
part  ia  displayed  the  prophetic  character  of  the  Pudn  from 
which  the  text  is  taken,  m  the  second,  the  exceHent  nature  of 
the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge  is  generally  ex- 
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plained.  The  third  division  ^yes  a  short  view  of  the  Ad^an^ 
tages  resulting  from  the  connexion  of  the  ^^  Society  for  Pro- 
moting Christian  Knowledge/'  with  the  '<  National  Society  ibr 
the  Education  of  the  Poor.  The  fourth  enumerates  some 
of  those  wider  fields  of  exertion  which  have  been  successfully 
cultivated  by  the  joint  efforts  of  the  first  of  these  societies,  and 
the  "  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign 
Parts." 

I.  In  the  composition  of  the  Psalm  firom  which  the  text  is 
taken,  the  mind  of  the  inspired  author  appears  to  hkve  been  oc* 
cupied  at  once  vrith  the  wonders  of  the  creation  and  the  mercies^ 
of  Kedemption.  Under  the  most  suUime  inuiffery  which  a  con- 
templation of  the  power  of  God  exerted  in  the  operations  of 
nature  can  supply,  "  the  universality  of  spiritual  blessings  is  sha- 
dowed out,  and  the  certainty  of  that  glorious  epoch  depicted, 
when  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  shall  see  the  salvation  of  God.** 
Three  passages  in  this  Psalm  are  pointed  out,  which  bear  de- 
cided narks  of  a  prophetic  character;  namely,  that  contained 
in  the  second  verse,  that  selected  for  the  text,  and  another  in 
thi  eighth  verse : — 

'*  They  plainly  intimate,  that  the  most  remote  nations  who  shall  not 
have  been  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  God  by  the  display  of  his  won- 
ders in  the  creation,  preservation,  and  government  of  the  world,  but' 
have  worshipped  the  creature  more  than  the  Creator,  shaU  at  length  be 
ooDverted  by  the  wonders  of  redemption,  and  brought  to  know  the  only 
true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ  whom  he  has  sent."    P.  11, 

II.  It  is  with  the  spirit  of  this  prophecy,  then,  and  of  many 
oilier  predictions  of  similar  import  in  Scripture,  that  the  exer- 
tions of  the  joint  societies, "  The  Society  for  Promoting  Christian 
Knowledge,**  and  "  The  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gos- 
pel in  Foreign  Parts,**  appear  to  be  in  unison.  From  his  situa- 
tion as  Rector  of  St.  Andrew's,  Mr.  Beresford  has  had  good 
opportunities  of  observing  the  proceedings  of  the  Society  for 
Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  as  well  as  many  occasions  of 
trying  the  solidity  of  the  advantages  to  be  procured  by  its 
assistance. 

*'  Considering  it  not  only  (the  noi  cnly  has  slipped  out  of  its  phee) 
as  a  fieighhouT  of  a  most  interestinff  character,  I  am  naturally  become 
anxious  for  its  progress  and  general  welfare,  but  have  learnt  to  esteiSm 
it,  in  some  sort,  as  a  parttAaon^  actively  engaged  in  aiding  my  minis- 
terial duties,  fiicilitating  the  intercourse  b^een  the  pastor  and  his 
flock,  coromunicating  its  valuable  treasures  of  Christian  knowledge' on 
the  easiest  terms  to  thousands  around  me.'* 
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'  'After  eimm^rfttkig  the  vaiioas  luiids  of  astUtance  wbicH  the 
ttirish  of  St.  Andrew's  receives  from  his  bountiful  pofriskitmeTf 
Mr.  Beresford  gives  this  decided  tecttimony  to  the  excellefice 
of  the  80cietv-*a  testimony  in  which  we  most  cordially  concur: 
*'I  firmly  bene  ve,  that  it  is  a  most  valuable  ally  of  the  church,  a 
ftitfaful  dispenser  of  evangelical  knowledge,  aud  an  instrument 
in  the  hand  of  Providence  for  checkiug  superstition,  infidelity, 
and  schism;  and  for  promotmg  tli^  stupendous  platis  which  the 
God  of  our  salvation  hath  devLied  for  the  conversion  of  man* 
Jdnd."    P.  15-^16. 

III.  In  order  to  bear  out  the  opinion  expressed  in  the  last 
quoted  passage,  the  connexion  of  the  Society  for  Promoting 
Chnatian  Knowledge,  with  the  "  National  Society  for  the  Edu- 
catkm  of  the  Poor,"  is  first  explained, 

**  There  is  a  society  fortunately  iniluential  bv  the  indefatigable  ac* 
tivity  of  its  direct  exertions,  and  those  of  its  subsidiary  committees,  in 
almost  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  foreign  possessions  of  the 
crown ;  by  the  enlargement  of  its  designs  on  every  new  increase  of  its 
resourees ;  a  society  under  the  guidance  of  sound  discretion,  disinte- 
vtsted  benevolence,  and  unostentatious  piety;  consisting  of  clergy  and 
laity,  who  devote  much  of  their  time,  their  talents,  an^  their  labours  to 
counteract,  what  is  most  to  be  dreaded,  the  effects  of  irreligion  in  ge- 
neral, and  ofhostility  to  our  establishnient  in  particular ;  and  who  spare 
DO  pains  to  give  a  right  direction  to  a  system  of  Education,  which  with- 
out such  direction  might  prove  a  greater  curse  than  ignorance ;  and, 
instead  of  helping  to  6x  Sound  principles  of  i^ligion  in  the  minds  of  oqk 
population,  tend  to  the  subversion  of  all  rel^ous  principles  whatever.*' 
P.  17. 

The  350,000  children  daily  instructed  in  schools  united  with 
llie  Natiohal  Society  for  the  Education  of  the  Poor,  cannot,  by 
the  temu  of  union,  be  supplied  with  any  other  wcnrka  for  the 
purpose  of  their  education,  than  the  Bible,  the  Book  of  Com^ 
mon  Peayer,  and  such  tracts  doctrinal,  devotional,  and  practical, 
as  are  to  be  found  on  the  well-approved  list  of  the  Sodety  for 
Promoting  Christian  Knowledge. 

IV.  Under  this  head  of  the  discourse,  are  enumerated  some 
of  thoee  wider  fields  of  exertioa  which  have  witnessed  the  joitil 
labours  of  the  Society  for  Promotiaff  Chriatian  Knowledge,  and 
the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  me  Gospel  iu  Foreign  Part»« 

**  Under  die  joint  auspices  of  these  societies,  the  Madras  svstem, 
tanftifitd  by  its  vaAon  widi  our  ecdesiastiGal  estaUishment,  is  mslcing  a 
smyrfsmg  procressia  the  thfee  Presidciicies  of  India.  They  have  lang 
■opplvd  ^  dBoaidendes  of  the  cnmn  of  England  on  die  Awmtkm 
Coataeat,  Md  &' at^aceat  isbnds.  with  the  nwans  of  liriia^ 
toei^  aeceiding  to  the  doctrine  and  dbc^ine  of  onr  dramu    Upwasds 
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of  eti^y  miasiooArios  are  there  employed.  Tfaej  have  eoBCnbnfied 
their  aid  to  the  erection  of  churches,  the  circiiktion  of  the  ScriBtarei» 
Prayer-books,  and  religious  tracts.  Under  their  patronage,  the  National 
System  of  Education  has,  of  late  years,  been  introduced  into  the  three 
principal  provinces  dependent  upon  England ;  and  the  advantaces 
already  derived  firom  it,  sufficiently  prove  its  great  influence  in  the  im- 
provement of  the  moral  and  religious  habits  ofthe  people/'  P.  21. 

A  iust  tribute  is  then  pai4  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Bbhop 
Middleton,  whose  zeal  has  so  materially  opened  the  way  to  far- 
ther improvements  in  British  India.  And  the  discourse  closes 
with  ah  impreasive  exhortation  to  unity  and  charily  amongat 
ourselves  as  members  of  the  Church  of  England. 

Well  informed  as  Mr.  Beresford  evidently  is  on  die  general 
subject  to  which  he  wished  to  direct  the  attention  of  hia  hearen; 
and  perfectly  conversant  with  all  the  operations  ofthe  Sooietiea, 
before  certain  district  committees  of  which  he  waa  called  upon 
to  preacbi  we  are  not  surprised  to  find  in  his  discourse  a  season^ 
able  statement  of  many  interesting  and  important  facts.  Its 
excellence  is  not,  however,  confined  to  dry  detaiL  Both  in  atylo 
and  in  spirit  it  is  worthy  ofthe  preacher,  and  ofthe  cause  he 
advocates* 


A  Sermtm  an  ike  Duty  of  proividing  for  the  Christian  EduaUi&n  ofthe 
Poor.  By  ihe  Rev.  William  Killett,  A.B.  Vicar  of  Kening^ 
haili  Norfolk.    8vo.     18 pp.     Is.     Rivingtons.     1824. 

''  From  a  child  thou  hast  known  the  Scriptures  which  are  able 
to  make  thee  wise  unto  salvation,  through  faith  which  is  m 
Christ  Jesus/* — 2  Titn.  iiu  15. 

,  The  allusion  here  made  to  the  advantages  of  early  instruction 
which  Timothy  had  enjoyed,  leads  the  author  to  remark,  that 
under  each  of  the  religious  dispensations  delivered  to  mankind 
from  heaven,  the  welfare  of  children,  bodily  and  spiritual,  has 
been  especially  regarded.  In  countries  under  the  mfluenoe  of 
these  dupensations,  a  value  has  been  set  upon  the  tender  off« 
spring  of  man,  wholly  different  from  that  at  which  they  were 
wont  to  be  esteemed  amongst  idolatrous  and  heathen  nations. 

In  a  short  proem,  the  inference  is  drawn  from  the  authorised 
admif  sion  of  children  into  covenant  with  God  by  the  rite  of 
circumcision,  from  the  language  which  our  Saviour  constantly 
used  when  children  were  brought  under  his  notice,  and  from  ihe 
practice  ofthe  primitive  ages,  that  it  is  consonant  to  our  Lord's 
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Moitlbw  for  ibflitito  to  be  admitted  by  baptism  to  the  expecta- 
lioiis  and  hopes  of  Christians. 

The  discourse  then  proceeds  to  adduce  several  arguments  for 
the  necessity  and  usefuhiess  of  a  Christian  education. 

I.  ''  If  any  person  were  bom  to  a  Urge  estate^  would  not  his 
parents  or  ms  guardians  make  it  their  business  to  prepare  him 
mm  his  infancy  for  the  right  use  and  enjovment  of  it?"  If  an 
infiait  may  properly  be  admitted  to  be  an  inheritor  of  the  king' 
dam  efheaieen^  ought  he  not,  as  soon  as  possible^  to  be  informed 
of  it,  and  made  fit  for  the  enjoyment  of  it  ?  This  argument 
m^t  be  yet  more  strongly  put:  we  are  made  inheritors  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  not  without  conditions  f  if  we  perform  not 
the  cendilSonSy  we  shall  never  come  into  possession  of  it  at  all. 
Would  not  then  parents  or  guardians,  knowing  what  those  con- 
ditions axe,  do  their  duty  by  their  youn^  charge,  who  does  not 
and  cannot  know  them»  by  instructing  him  in  them  in  such  a 
way  as  to  preserve  him  from  forfeiting  his  precious  birthright  ? 
The  mitid  of  a  child  is  very  early  capable  of  understanding  the 
ctaeatiab  of  those  conditions. 

IL  *'  The  knowledge  of  God,  and  of  his  Christ,  the  knowledge  of 
dte  Gospely  and  of  the  terms  of  salvation,  is  essentially  necessary  to 
the  happiness  and  comfort  of  the  human  mind ;  we  must,  therefore, 
Irish  to  eommunicate  the  knowledge  of  religion  to  people  of  all  ages 
and  an  conditions ;  and  we  shall  never  communicate  it  widi  a  better 
prospect  of  success  than  when  we  offer  it  in  an  affectionate  and  patient 
manaer  to  the  yoong."    P.  8. 

ni.  Early  instruction  is  shewn  to  have  been  the  practice  of 
the  true  servants  of  God  in  all  ages.     "  I  know  him  that  he  will 
command  his  children  and  his  household/*  &c.  was  the  witness 
of  Qod  himself  concerning  faithful  Abraham.    The  injunction 
of  Moses  in  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy,  is  in  conformity  with 
this  practice ;  *^  Thou  shalt  teach  them  (my  words)  diligently  to 
tky  children,  and  shalt  talk  of  them  when  thou  sittest  in  thine 
house,  and  when  thou  walkest  by  the  w^,  and  when  thou  liest 
down  and  when  thou  risest  up."    The  Fsalmist  gives  a  noble 
testinioDy  to  the  fiilness  of  the  provision  made  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  children  under  the  Jewbh  oeconomy,  in  the  dth,  6th,  and 
7lh  verses  of  the  78th  Psalm;  and  no  one  can  need  to  be  re- 
minded (^  the  pathetic  notices  given  by  Solomon  in  the  Book 
of  Proverbs,  concerning  the  assiduity  with  which  his  father  in- 
cttleated  religious  impressions  upon  hb  youthful  mind.  (See  Prov; 
iv:  S,  4^  5.)    Th^  ubfeigned  faith  for  which  Timothy  is  com- 
aaended,  is' said  also  to  have  "dwelt  first  in  his  grandmother 
Loisi  and  m  his  mother  Eunice."    P.  9.  . 

R  ft 
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IV.  The  miseriet  of  the  poor  are  greatly  enhanced  hy  the 
want  of  religious  education ;  "  the  paina  or  disease,  the  vexr 
ationa  of  poverty  and  disappointment,  are  severely  felt,  when 
there  is  no  principle  of  religious  consolation  lodged  in  the 
heart  to  soften  and  to  heal  them.  Without  this,  people  -  fall 
into  discontent,  and  contract  hahits  of  idleness,  intemperance; 
and  dishonesty/*  P.  \^.  If  this  is  admitted,  and  there  is  no 
one  who  has  visited  the  poor  in  their  own  habitations  that  will 
vulture  to  dispute  it,  we  must  give  them  into  their  own  hands 
the  means  of  gaining  religious  consolation ;  we  must  give  them 
the  Scriptures :  but  we  do  not  give  them  the  Scriptures  unless 
we  enable  them  to  understand  and  admire  them  as  well  as  to 
read  them.  Now  this  is  only  to  be  done  by  regular  instruction 
and  eihieation. 

V.  The  last  stimulus  held  out  in  this  discourse  to  activity 
hi  the  education  of  the  children  of  the  poor,  is  the  glorious 
sight  of  uniformity  in  religious  practice  which  it  might  be  the 
means  of  producing. 

"  What  is  there  that  a  serious  Christian  would  not  give  or  do,  to  see 
a  wbde  parish  employing  the  Lord*s  day  in  meditations  of  this  ^art ; 
(upon  toe  future  everlasting  state)  readiog  the  Bible»  ss  th^  sole  fowH 
tain  of  wisdom  and  comfort  to  their  doilies,  and  tbenoe  devoutly 
pressing  as  an  holy  multitude,  with  one  mind  and  one  spirit,  into  dm 
courts  of  the  living  God  ?  and  to  what  surer  means  can  we  have  re* 
fourse  for  the  attainment  of  so  desirahfe  an  object,  than  by  brii^ing  up 
our  childreu,  and  the  children  of  the  poor,  in  the  nurture  and  admoni* 
tion  of  the  Lord?     P.  15. 


jidviet  to  Servants^  in  Fine  Fnmii^  Leeiwrts.    Bf  the  lisv.  Josk  Ho« 
THxasAiL  Pnmam,  M.A.    IStmo.    U.    Rivingtons  and  Cochran. 

This  is  a  little  work  of  five-and-thirty  small  pages,  executed  in 
a  very  plain  and  ahaoat  colloquial  style,  but  entering  into  its 
subject  with  a  minuteness  of  detail  which  proves  it  to  be  the 
offipring  of  a  good,  deal  of  observation  and  r^ection :  the  firet 
Lectwre  sets  forth  the  lelatiott  in  which  the  master  and  servant 


to  be  the  most  practically  useful,  because  they  follovr  up  tte 
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nces  of  which  they  treat  through  aU  the  rarious  forms  which 
they  assume,  and  detect  them  fur  king  under  practices  but  too 
cmn  considered  innocent^  or  at  least  allowable.  We  have  room 
only  for  a  smgle  extract. 

**  If  any  mischief  has  been  done  by  some  servants,  even  accidentally^ 
tbey  will  hide  it,  or  leave  it  in  such  a  way,  that  others  may  be  sus- 
pected  and  ihenuelves-deaxed.     Some  are  indeed  bold  liars ;  they  will 
tell  you  that  you  have  not  seen  what  you  hat>e  seen:  that  you  have  not 
hetrd  what  has  actually  entered  In  at  your  ears,    tf  you  inquire  what 
noise  that  was,  nobody  was  speaking ;  who  that  strange  penon  was,' 
nota  sotd  has  set  foot  near  the  house.    My  friends,  is  it  not  more  easy' 
toteD  what  you  have  seen,  said,  or  done,  than  to  invent,  find  out, 
make,  and  bring  forth  something  you  have  Hot  seen^  not  said,  ^f4d4mr 
and  try  to  make  it  pass  for  what  you  have  ?    If  you  are  slow  in  car- 
Tjing  a  message,  careless  in  business,  late  when  called  for,  unsucoess* 
rol  m  what  you  were  trving  your  hand  at,  is  it  not  more  easy  to  do  the 
preseht  duty,  ooitfess  the  fault  as  it  is ;  and  even  in  a  case  of  mischief,' 
to  tell  the  trath,  take  the  consequence,  and  have  done  with  it,  than 
to  tell  another  lie,  to  hide  the  fault,  and  put  off  your  pimishment  to 
the  day  of  judgment  ?"    Lect.  iil.  p.  1 6. 

To  those  servanta  who  have  a  desire  to  in^>rove^  and  who 
have  not  been  wholly  without  the  means  of  instruotion,  these' 
fectnfes  ate  ealctdated  to  be  very  beneficial :  to  ^tich  they  wilt 
tmdonbtedly  be  a  means  of  raising  the  standard  of  duty,  and 
of  pohittng  out  distinctions  between  right  and  wrong,  which 
have  hitherto  been  either  ill  tmdei^tood  or  altogetheir  unnoticed 
by  them. 


^d  ByrotCs  tForks,  viewed  in  Connexion  with  Christianity^  and  the, 
OhUgation  of  Social  Life.  A  Semum  delivered  at  Holland  Chapel, 
Kenningtant  July  4<A,  18^4,  By  the  Rsv.  John  Stylbs,  D.D.. 
Svo.    32pp.     ls,6d.     Knight  and  Lacey.     1SS4. 

We  are  glad  to  see  a  publication  by  Dr.  Styles,  with  his  name- 
to  it ;  an^  very  much  preferring  a  good  single  Sermon,  to  two 
er  three  volumes  of  an  indifferent  religious  novel,  we  cbeer- 
fiiDy  find  a  place  for  the  best  pi'oduction  we  have  met  with  of 
^  ready  pet\. 

In  the  opening  of  this  Discourse,  frrnn  Gen.  iv.  9.  "  Am  I 
^brMers:  ke^^r  a  general  mference  is  ^fsmt  firom  the 
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case  of  Cain,  that  infidelity  is  anti-social^  and  woiild,  moreoTer» 
if  unchecked,  ''  soon  leave  no  vestige  of  humanised  societj 
upon  the  face  of  the  earth.**  Cain,  being  an  infidel,  was  led  to 
trample  upon  social  rights,  and  became  a  murderer:  other 
CainSi  more  recent  infidels,  are  found  in  like  manner  to  despise 
the  just  claims  of  their  fellow-creatures,  and  to  become,  if  not 
always  physical,  yet  moral  murderers. 

Before  our  autlior  proceeds  to  establish  the  heavy  charge  of 
infidelity  against  the  Foet  whose  works  form  the  subject  of  dis- 
cussion, he  deprecates  the  imputation  of  want  of  charity,  in  re- 
calling the  errors  of  the  dead;  and  makes  some  forcible  re- 
marks on  the  feelings  which  ought  to  be  excited  by  such  a  case 
as  the  one  he  is  considering. 

"  When  wonderful  endowments,*'  says  Dr.  Styles,  "  when  inteDectual 
capacity  of  the  highest  order  are  employed  in  throwing  the  elements  of 
cnme  into  the  great  mass  of  the  community,  identifying  themselves  with 
the  principles  of  an  infidel  philosophy,  and  charminff  the  imagination 
that  they  may  more  surely  corrupt  the  heart ;  when,  Bke  Lucifer,  a  son 
of  l^ht  falls  from  his  sphere,  and  carries  moral  ruin  and  devastation  in 
his  erratic  and  descending  course,  shining  and  destroying  as  he  rolls 
along,  equally  an  ^bject  ofsurprise  and  terror, — ^what  ought  to  be  our 
emotions  ana  sentmients  when  the  career  of  such  a  minister  of  evil  is  ar- 
rested? Pity  for  the  individual  who  is  gone  to  his  great  account,  regret 
for  the  debasement  of  the  finest  faculties,  whose  original  destination  was 
for  "  ^ry,  and  honour,  and  immortaliw,"  will  not  fail  to  be  awakened 
IB  every  Christian  bosom,  but  with  these  sensations  will  be  excited 
others  of  a  very  different  kind ; — such  as  usually  succeed  the  removal  of 
a  scourge  and  a  visitation  of  calamity  ;  together  with  a  virtuous  deter- 
mination to  use  all  the  means  in  our  power  to  mitigate  and  circumscribe 
the  misery  it  may  have  inflicted."    p.  5. 

Dr.  Styles  then  produces,  at  some  length,  four  distinct 
proo&i  to  be  detectM  in  the  various  writings  of  Lord  Byron, 
fliat  their  author  was  no  other  than  **  a  most  dangerous  abettor 
of  the  infidel  cause*** 

The  first  of  these  proofs,  is  *'  That  total  alienation  firom  the 
spirit  and  influence  of  all  religion,  both  natural  and  revealed, 
which  pervades  his  various  prcnluctions.**  P.  6, 

The  second  consists  in  "  the  identic/  of  his  phflosof^y  with 
that  of  our  modem  Epicureans.'*  P.  10. 

The  third  in  his  having  ^'published  in  a  popular  form,  athe- 
istical and  abominable  specuktions,  which  die  worst  men  oi^ 
conceive,  and  to  which,  wicked  as  they  are,  they  dare  not  give 
utterance,  except  in  the  immediate  circle  of  their  initiated  and 
demaved  associates.**  P.  13. 

The  fourth,  and  heaviest  charge  against  the  late  Lord  Byron, 
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MBy  tkit  '*  Hfldck  exhibits  him  as  the  direct  assaihint  ef  virtue ; 
Che  deliberate  corrupter  of  morals ;  the  profligate  and  undie- 
guised  advocate  of  vice/*  P.  22. 

Under  the  first  head  of  proofs^  after  a  sort  of  preface  shew- 
ing how  lovely  the  Christian  Dispensation  is^  and  how  it  minis- 
ters to  the  welfare  and  delight  of  mankind,  we  have  the  foUow- 
ing  passage. 


"  Christianity  appears  to  be  his  utter  aversion.  When  he  would  illu- 
mine the  gloom  6f  his  darker  speculations,  he  points  some  indignant 
flash  against  this  divine  system ;  and  when  in  his  more  playful  moods, 
be  would  indulge  in  all  the  joyousness  of  scorn  and  derision,  (the-oidy 
pleasmre  which  sin  had  left  him,)  it  is  at  the  expense  of  *  all  things  good 
and  holy.'.  ••  .In  a  note  to  that  stranse  and  monstrous  production, 
which  he  has  left  unfinished,  and  in  which,  through  sixteen  cantos,  he 
alternates  between  profaneness  snd  obscenity ;  with  a  d<)uble  inconsis^ 
tency — he  protests  that  he  has  no  where  arraigned  the  creed  of  Christ; 
and  in  the  same  sentence  introduces  an  impious  and  degrading  reference 
to  his  Holy  incamation.".  •  •  .Indeed  we  may  sorrowfully  remark,  that 
amidst  Uie  numerous  pages,  which  through  a  succession  of  years  this 
unrivalled  genius  has  given  to  the  world,  (and  many  of  which  are  of  a 
metaphysic^  character),  he  has  not  a  solitary  idea  which  can  associate 
either  his  speculations  or  his  ethics  with  the  gospel  of  our  salvation.^ 
P.  8. 

The  second  proof  is  not  supported  by  allusions  ta  any  parti«- 
cular  part  of  the  noble  poet's  works :  by  **  the  school  of  modem 
Epicureans/'  however,  is  intended  that  combination  of  wild 
beings,  who  having  freed  themselves  from  the  notion  of  a  Su- 
preme Being,  are  governed  entirely  by  a  principle  of  selfishness 
which  looks  only  ^r  present  gratification,  and  who  have  yet  by 
some  strange  inconsistencv  assumed  to  themselves  *'  universal 
benevolence,"  as  their  badge  and  motto. 

The  third  proof  seems  to  be  rested  principally  upon  the  pidi7 
Heation  of  a  ^matic  work  called  **  Cain ;  a  mystery.*'  We  are 
sorry  to  be  obliged  to  mutilate  Dr..  Styles's  paragraphs,  but 
our  umits  give  us  warning  to  be  brief. 

"  According  to  the  noble  author's  conception  of  the  character,  Cain 
if,  from  first  to  last,  consistent*  He  is  not  strictly  an  Atheist :  but 
God  is,  in  his  view,  a  tyrannical  and  terrible  being,  whom  he  clothes 
in  all  the  attributes  of  Moloch.  These  ideas  of  the  Divine  Majesty  he 
professes  to  derive  from  all  above,  around,  and  within  him  ;•'  tlie  eflect 
»  discontent.  Discontent  is  the  natural  ally  of  rebellion,  and  rebeUioh 
wars  not  only  with  the  sovereign,  but  with  all  loyal  subjects.  Henca 
he  takes  no  pains  to  conceal  his  enmity  to  God«  and  his  servants.  He 
tnunplea  on  the  altar,  and  slays  the  priests,  and  desecrates  the  temple» 
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«»  pM»ft  1mm9  vOiMljr  k«  wotid  iwihihm  ike  God».«*.  Whacsmti  hat 
hMB  iwtrd  kjr  m  gvQiy  tpiiit  of  uobdief  from  the  begiimiDg  cf 
tinie — ^whatever  of  snbtle  objection*  of  sceptical  doubt*  of  gross  oi  re* 
flmd  adMkRiit  in  here  oonoentrated— »«id  as  the  uninitiated,  ingenuous 
Midav  pvooeada  with  this  ''  nq^stery  of  iniouity,"  bis  mind  is  bewildered* 
his  havt  m  anpaHed ;  he  feela  like  an  indiTidual  hurried  from  the  light 
of  day,  and  the  sweet  oonTerse  of  human  society,  into  those  dim  re- 
gions which  poets  dream  of,  where  daemons  mock,  and  unearthly  forms 
of  honov  amase  and  dialraci  the  sight ;  nor  does  the  iUosion  cease  till 
he  skats  the  vohmei  and  feek  himMlf  in  the  living  world  of  hnmanity, 
with  the  brif^  heavens  above  hinn  and  nature  sasuing  in  her  loveliaesa 
asomd  him.**    P.  17. 

The  fourth  charge  is  that  in  which  the  poet  is  exhibited  aa 
'^  the  direct  assailaiit  of  virtue ;  the  deliberate  corrupter  of 
aaorala  i  the  pvofligate  and  undisguised  advocate  of  vice.**  Con* 
cendng  thepo^n  which  ia  adduced  to  support  thia  awful  charge, 
ve  have  onqr  room  for  a  few  hnea*  in  whieh  its  character  ia,  we 
bdieve,  eorrectty  enough  delineated. 


'*  b  ia  at  once  the  glory  and  disgrace  of  our  literature;  and  will  re- 
lo  all  i^get  a  pefpedm  Monument  of  the  exaked  intellect  and  de- 
praved heart  of  the  writer*  It  is  devoted  to  the  worst  of  purposes 
and  passions,  and  flows  on  in  one  continued,  unvaryii^  stream  of  pol- 
lution* •  •  •If  for  a  moment  the  author  appears  to  forget  himself,  and  to 
auftr  hia  muse  to  breathe  of  purity  and  teBdemeas,  if  a  toadt  of  hu- 
MSiiity,  a  fittnt  g^eam  of  goodness  awaken  our  sympathy,  he  turns  upon 

aawiui  a  sneer  of  contempt;  or  laughs  our  sensibiUty  to  scorn 

'  In  every  page  the  poet  is  a  libertine  ;*  and  the  most  unexceptionaUc 
nassages  are  <  mildewed  with  impurity.'  The  cloven  foot  of  the  libi- 
oinous  satyr  is  monstrously  associated  with  the  angei->wing  of  genius.* 

Dr.  StyWs  observations  on  the  influence  of  "  the  character 
of  women*"  upon  the  well-being  of  a  nation,  are  just  and  sen-r 
aible ;  but  &r  too  vehement  and  glowing^  to  suit  our  taste.  We 
have  now  only  one  word  to  say,  ere  we  dismiss  the  subject,  with 
regard  to  the  extraordinary  individual  who  has  succeeded  in 
obtaining  for  himself  so  unenviable  a  notoriety,  but  who  has 
£uled,  we  may*  without  uncharitahleness*  profess  to  hope*  ia 
aecurii^  that  pamanent  renown  which  seemed  to  be  the  darling 

a^'ect  of  hia  life.  Lord  Byron's  bane,  was  rather  pride  dian 
d^ty*.  The  distinction  may  be  thought  a  nice  one ;  but  yet 
there  is  a  distinction*  and  he  is  entitfed  to  the  benefit  of  it. 
Had  he  let  hiapassions  loose  upon  mankind  because  he  believed 
there  was  no  Uod  above  who  would  punish  him  for  d^ng  aoy 
Ma  fismll  would  have  heen  not  pride  bnt  wfidelity ;  but  aa  it  was 
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■I  Ibe  vantm  exercise  of  a  fancied  snperiority  over  the  xeat  of 
the  worMy  that  he  threw  their  rehgioti  in  their  teeth^  that  he 
aCbcted  to  despise  what  they  lore,  and  to  Bpam  what  thej^ 
adoTe";  his  fault  was  not  infideU^  but  pride.  CondeiOBed  1^ 
aU  pious  and  virtuous  minds,  in  either  case  he  still  must  remaini 
but  we  do  not  like  to  see  an  irregularity  in  the  process  by  whicli 
90  fcBrfiil  a  condemnation  ia  passed  even  on  the  worst  of 
crininals. 


A  Sermon  on  the  Death  of  Lord  Byron.    By  a  Layman.    8to.     32^. 
1«.  6dL     Knight  and  Lacey.     1824. 

i  Sam.  iii.  38. — **  Know  ye  not  that  there  is  a  prince  and  a 
great  num  fallen  this  dayr 

This  discourse  opens  with  some  very  abrupt  and  somewhat 
turgid  sentences  upon  the  sudden  fall  of  that  undisputed  genius, 
Lord  Byron.  The  author  then  takes  into  consideration  at  some 
lei^th, 

L  The  certainty  of  death.  . 

n.  The  unwilhngness  generally  prevalent  among  men  to 
make  the  event  of  death  a  subject  of  serious  concernment. 

in.  The  reflections  suggested  bv  the  fall  of  Lord  Byron. 

IV.  The  duties  and  responsibiuties  of  individuals  occupy- 
tngelevated  stations  in  society. 

The  third  of  these  heads  is  the  only  one  in  which  the  subject 
of  the  sermon  is  really  touched  upon ;  and  under  this  head  are 
noticed,  the  general  senusation  caused  by  the  death  of  LcMrd 
fijrron ;  the  peculiarities  of  his  genius ;  the  misapfdicatian  of 
hii  tafents;  and  die  glory  of  his  attempts  to  aid  the  cause  of 
Greece.  But  here,  as  in  the  rest  of  the  discourse,  correctness 
and  naefiilness  are  %o  entirely  sacrificed  to  pomp  and  shew  df 
words,  Aat  we  fear  the  remarks  will  be  r^  with  very  little 
rither  of  profit  or  satisfaction.  It  is  mere  romancing  to  say» 
that  when  Lord  Byron's  death  was  first  announced  **  a  riffrd 
anxiety  was  marked  in  every  countenance  which  manifested  trie 
intensity  of  interest  felt  by  all  ranks  in  this  extraordinary  per- 
Ion."  P.  22.  No  one,  perhaps,  who  was  acquainted  evlen  by 
report,  with  the  manner  of  this  nobleman's  life,  could  hear 
unmoved  that  all  opportunity  of  reformation  was  suddenly  cut 
off:  but  this  is  not  the  kind  of  interest  which  contracts  the 
muscles  or  racks  the  brain :  Lord  Byron  had  long  pH>scribe4 
lumself  from  the  so^cial  circles  of  his  country,  aud  h^  latterly 
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Obtained  ibr  hn  wodks  a  share  in  the  tame  aenlenoe  of  banish* 
■lent :  the  mterest  we  feel  for  him  is  therefore,  the  interest  of 
Mlow  Chrisdansy  not  diat  of  companions^  or  of  admirers.  But 
it  is  worse  than  romancing  to  speak  of  the  ''  patent  of  his 
honours  as  being  registered  in  Heavcni"  for  this,  if  it  mean 
any  thing,  means  that  he  is  of  Heaven's  true  nobility ;  or  that 
he  has  been  gifted  with  one  of  those  crowns  of  glory  which  are 
laid  up  as  the  reward  of  perseverance  in  faith,  meekness,  purity, 
charity,  and  in  every  otuer  thing  which  is  lovely  and  or  good 
report. 


RETROSPECTIVE  REVIEW. 


ApoeakffAcal  Key.  An  exiraordinary  Duamne  (m  the  Rue  and  Fall 
ofPapticy,  or  the  pouring  oiUofihe  Vtals^  m  ike  Revelation  of  St. 
John,  cA.  1 6.    Btf  Robert  Flennng^  V.D.M.    1701. 

This  ver^  rare  and  curiouf  old  book  u  admitted  to  a  share  of  our  notice, 
because  it  really  is,  what  it  professes  to  be,  an  extraordinary  discourse ; 
and  excites  interest  by  the  manner  in  which  its  author  hazarded  conjec- 
tures respecting  the  revolution  of  France,  the  fate  of  its  monarch,  and 
the  depression  and  elevation  of  the  Papsl  power,  nearly  a  hundred 
years  before  the  accomplishment  of  these  events. 

Generally  speaking,  we  are  inclined  to  follow  the  ojnnion  of  Sir  Isaac 
Newton,  and  to  censure  the  presumption  of  those  interpreters,  who 
afieet  to  be  aUe  to  foretell  times  and  things  by  the  prophecies  of  the 
Apocalypse,  as  if  God  designed  to  mske  them  prophets.  The  design 
en  God,  says  he,  when  he  gave  them  this  and  the  prophecies  of  the  Old 
Testament,  was  not  to  gratify  men's  curiosity  by  enabling  them  to  fore« 
knowthinfls,  but  to  the  end  that,  afker  theywere  fidfiUed,  diey  might  be 
interpreted  by  the  event,  and  his  own  Providence  be  manifested  to  the 
world. 

Mr.  Fleming,  who  was  a  very  modest  and  learned  dissenting  divine, 
deprecated,  as  sincerely  as  Sir  Isaac  Newton  did,  the  practice,  so  prevalent 
in  those  times,  of  building  wild  theories  upon  the  predictions  of  the  Book 
of  Revelations ;  but  having  studied  history  attentively,  and  made  his  ob- 
servations upon  what  he  read,  he  was  struck  with  the  frequent  coinddence 
of  simiku:  events  taking  place  at  nearly  equal  distances  of  time.  This 
ebservatioQ  he  applied  more  paxtiealaily  to  such  events  predicted  in  tha 
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Apocalyptcw  as  had  alrakly  ooctned,  or  wm  lilnlf  to  hqp^ 
gemote  period,  and  oonparing  the  future  with  the  past,  he  suggested  the 
prohability  of  homogeneous  revohitions  taking  pliboe  at  the  end  <rfcor« 
renonding  intervals. 

The  reason  why  Mr.  Fleming  eonjectured  that  the  prophecy  of  the 
8th  verse  of  the  16th  chapter,  *'  And  the  fourth  Angel  poured  out  his 
vial  upon  the  sun,**  would  apply  to  the  kingdom  of  France,  and  that  the 
prediction  would  be  fully  accomplished  al^ut  the  year  1794  is  thus  itw 
geniously,  and,  some  will  think,  satisfactorily  explamed. 

'*  The  sun  and  other  hmiinaries  are  the  emblems  of  Princes  and 
kingdoms.  As  to  the  remaining  part  of  the  vial  I  do  humbly  suppose 
that  it  will  oome  to  its  highest  pitch,  about  the  year  1717,  and  tnat  it 
win  run  out  about  1794.  The  reasons  for  tms  conjecture  are  two. 
The  first  is,  because  I  find  that  the  Papal  kingdom  got  a  coniderable 
accession  to  its  power,  upon  the  Roman  western  empires  being  doBtxoyed 
A  J>.  475.  Now  if  firom  this  remarkable  year  we  begin  the  calculation 
of  1260  years,  they  lead  us  down  to  1735,  which  in  prophetical^  ac- 
count is  this  very  year  1717.  The  second  is,  because  this  year  leads 
lis  down  to  a  new  centenary  revolution,  &r  is  it  not  observable  that 
John  Huss,  and  Jerome  of  Prague,  (to  run  this  up  no  further,)  were 
bomt  A.D.  1417*  After  whi<£  the  true  religion  in  Bohemia,  and  in 
other  places,  was  more  and'  more  obscured  and  suppressed  until  that 
bmoiis  year  1517,  when  Luther  arose  and  gave  the  reformation  a  new 
resurrection,  according  to  that  remarkable  prediction  of  Jerome  of 
Prague,  CaUum  annis  revohUUf  Deo  respondebUis  ei  msAt,  whidi  the 
Bohemians  afterwards  stamped  upon  their  coin  as  their  motto.  From 
which  year  the  reformed  interest  did  still  increase  till  the  year  1617y 
about  which  time  the  German  and  Bohemian  wars  began  to  break  out. 
And  it  is  but  too  obvious  what  an  ebb  hath  followed  since  that  time  to 
this,  so  that  there  is  ground  to  hope  that  about  the  beginning  of  another 
sudi  oenturyi  things  may  alter  again  for  the  better,  for  I  cannot  but 
hope,  that  some  new  mortification  of  the  chief  supporters  of  Antichxist 
will  iben  happen ;  and  perhaps  the  French  monaraiy  may  begin  to  be 
caosideraUy  humbled  about  that  time ;  that  whereas  uie  present  French 
King  (Louis  XIV.  in  1701)  takes  for  his  emblem  the  sun,  and  this  for 
his  motto,  **  Nee  pluribut  inquir"  he  may  at  length,  or  rather  his  suc^. 
feasors,  and  the  monarchy  itself,  at  least  before  the  year  1 795,  be  found 
to  acknowledge  in  respect  to  neighbouring  potentates,  he  is  even, 
*'  iw«/r  taipar."  But  as  to  the  estpiration  of  this  vial,  I  do  foar  that 
it  win  not  be  until  the  year  1794.  The  reason  of  whidh  conjecture  is 
thiSft  that  I  find  the  Pope  got  a  new  foundation  of  exaltation,  when 
Jostiniany  upon  his  conquest  of  Italy,  left  it  in  a  great  measure  to  the 
Pope's  management,  being  willinff  to  edjpse  his  own  authori^,  to  advance 
that  of  this  haughty  prelate.  Now  this  being  in  the  year  552,  by  the 
addition  of  1)260  years,  reaches  down  to  the  year  1811,  which  aooordii^ 

*  Ib  the  propbeiieal  year,  tbirtj  days  aake  a  noDth,  and  twelve  ofODllif 
make  a  year.  Thas  the  1260  days  mentioned  in  the  Hevetatioo,  being  redaced 
le  yeait,  are  efgbteen  j^ari  short  of  Jollan  yaare. 
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to  Am  pffopbctkal  acedant  in  the  yeftr  1794}  and  then  I  do  Mippote  that 
the  fourth  Yial  will  cnd|  and  the  fifth  oottinence  by  a  new  mortification 
erf*  the  Papacy,''  f.52. 

The  decapitation  of  Louis  XVI.  the  temj^rary  overthrow  of  the 
|hlK>fteof  theBoorbonsttheauppreasio&for  atnneofthe  Roman  Catho- 
ttCf  or  eitabliahed  religion  in  Fraaoey  the  intasion  of  the  states  of  the 
dnudi  by  the  French  armieSf  and  the  suspension  of  the  Pope's  lemporal 
antbority»  are  sfaisular  aocompUshmenta  of  the  two  prediciionsy  agreeing 
both  in  time  and  Iwi  with  Mr.  Fleming's  ooqecture. 

In  another  passage  the  anthor  excites  our  surprise,  by  the  extraordi- 
nary felicity  with  which  he  has  thrown  out  snrmissB}  that  relate  to  the 
leatoratkMi  of  the  throne  of  the  Bourbons,  and  to  that  of  the  tri^ 
crown,  after  their  humiliation  aft  the  end  of  the  last  ceiiCitry.  **  Be 
pleased  to  call  to  mind  what  I  premised  to  the  consideratiofi  of  the  seven 
TiaK  via.  that  seeing  the  vials  do  all  of  them  suppose  a  struggle,  or  war 
between  the  popvht  and  reformed  parties^  every  vial  is  to  be  looked  upon 
as  the  event  ani  conclusion  of  some  new  periodical  attack  of  that  first 
party  upon  this  other,  the  issue  of  which  proves  favourable  at  lei^h  to 
the  latter  against  the  Ibnner*  For  if  this  be  duly  considered  it  will  let 
us  see  that  great  declining  of  the  protestant  interest,  for  some  time,  Mid 
great  and  formidable  advances,  and  new  degrees  of  increase  in  the  Romish 
party,  are  very  consistent  with  the  sute  of  both  these  opposite  intcrestit 
under  the  vials.-*^And  therefore  we  are  not  to  entertain  such  chimerical 
notions  of  the  fall  of  the  Pi^wcy,  as  if  it  were  to  be  aocompliriied 
speedily  and  miraculously/'    p.  54. 

Again,  ^  whatsoever  is  denoted  by  the  sim  here,  andptmer  awu  given 
iflUo  kirn  to  scorch  men  hyflfe^  ch«  16,  v.  S.  as  I  suppose  the  House  of 
Bourbon  princ^nlly  is,  is  made  use  of  both  to  torment  otliers,  and  to 
be  tormented  hunaelf  in  so  doing.  And  if  the  King  of  France  therefore 
be  denoted  by  this  principally,  I  fear  he  is  yet  (that  is  after  fus  temporary 
doWBlaU)tobe  made  use  of  in  the  hand  of  God,  as  Nebuchadnezaar  was 
of  old,  against  the  Jews,  as  a  further  severe  scourge  to  the  Proteacant 
churches  every  wheie«"    p.  56. 

The  followmg  application  of  the  9th  verse  is  more  remarkable  still. 

**  And  besides  this  dnracteristical  mark,  which  seems  to  forebode  Kia 
further  exaltation,  and  our  humiliation,  there  is  yet  a  third  thuAg,  which 
I  cannot  but  hint  upon  with  dread  and  tremUing  of  heart,  vis.  That  it  is 
further  said,  that  while  this  San  of  the  Popish  world  is  running  his  fatal 
and  dreadful  career,  and  soovdiing  men  wnh  &re,  they  are  so  iar  from 
beii^  bettered  by  these  judgements,  that  they  go  on  more  and  move  to 
Uatpheme  the  name  of  Godf  who  hath  power  €ner  these  plagues*  And 
wlue  this  continnes  to  be  the  state  of  the  Protestant  world,  while 
Adwism,  Deiam,  SocinisBism,  pn>£ne&ess,  irreligion,  scepticism,  ftmna- 
Mty,  hatred  of  Godlineas,  and  a  bitter  persecuting  spirit,  continae  and 
iycsease  among  us,  what  can  we  ezjiect  but  new  and.  desolating  judg* 
ments."    p.  56, 

It  was  m  this  manner,  that  our  author,  in  his  quaint  style,  not  only 
appfied  the  wordr  of  the  prophet  to  a  series  of  events,  which  have 

II 
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really  taken  place,  and  which  he  calculated  would  not  happen  till  about 
a  hundred  years  after  his  own  time,  but  also  declared  his  anticipation  of 
a  counter-revolution,  of  a  re-action  both  in  the  political  and  religious 
world,  by  a  revival  of  the  two  powers  which  were  to  be  shaken  towards 
the  year  1794.     He  moreover  threw  out  a  premonition  both  of  the 
cause  nnd  ef!ect.     **  Atheism,  Deism,  Socinianism,  profaneness,  irreli- 
gion,  scepticism,    formality,  hatred  of  Grodliness,    and  a  persecuting 
spirit,*'  he  said  should  contribute  towards  a  restoration  of  influence 
which  should  be  fatal  for  awhile  to  the  professors  of  the  reformed  faith. 
The  House  of  Bourbon  *  is  reseated  upon  the  throne  from  which  they 
were  hurled ;  it  remains  now  to  be  seen,  whether  Popery  will  also  re- 
sume any  part  of  that  fearful  domination  which  it  once  held.     The  signs 
of  the  times  are,  it  must  be  confessed,  strongly  in  favour  of  Mr.  Fle- 
ming's conjecture,  that  it  will :  we  heartily  pray  that  his  apprehensions 
nay  not  be  realized ;  as  were  those  of  Archbishop  Usher,  who,  forty 
years  before  any  of  the  things  came  to  pass,  announced  the  divisions  in 
England,  the  confusions  in  Ireland,  and  the  persecutions  of  the  Protes- 
tant churches  which  took  place  during  the  seventeenth  century. 

Shoidd  it,  however,  be  determined  in  the  counsels  of  infinite  wisdom, 
that  such  perilous  times,  as  have  before  visited  this  land  again  come 
Qpon  us,  "  as  a  thief  in  the  night,"  and  should  the  Protestant  church 
be  even  humbled  in  the  dust,  still  may  we  say  with  the  pious,  patient 
Melanctbon :  **  In  tantis  imperiorwn  rmnis^  ipsa  perieulorum  moles  09~ 
Mif,  kumamt  coMtliis  €t%U  pnseMUs  Bcclenam  Dei  turn  servaA^  seii 
Pftmd^M  ei  expeetandam  esse  a  Deo  cetemo  definsionemy  qui  qmdem  p6^ 
lieetur,  se  eiiam  senescentem  Ecelesiam  servatwrum  ease  •••.••  His  di^ 
^it  promiseiombus  eonJimuUi,  non  abftciamus  studia  lilerarum  Eccleske 
^Ktssarim ;  sed  speremus  et  mansuram  esse  Ecelesiam,  et  non  dejktura 
^  ^  aliqiMue  politiis  kospitia,  et  labores  nostros  posteritati  profuturoi, 
Qfiod facial  Fitius  Dei,  Servator  et  Custos  Ecclestee  suee,** 

*  We  are  stroBgly  tempted  to  add  the  foHawiBg  estraet  from  tlie  siogular 
v«rk  before  ua.  *'  It  is  true  the  King  of  France  aeevt  bow  to  bavo  got  more 
S^  thaa  ever  by  the  acceaaion  of  bi$  Grandaon  to  the  Spaoiah  Monarchy. 
^  who  knows  but  this  advaocemeiit  may  \s^  tho  foundatioo  or  the  ruin  aod 
^5  of  the  French  power,  by  exhausting  that  kingdom  both  as  to  men  and 
■ttc;  in  defmct  of  a  w€ah  monarektf  f*^ !!  ! 
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RBLATIVB  TO  THB  CHURCH* 


In  tbe  SeMion  <tf  1824  there  Were  fewer  proceedings  calculated  to 
exdte  a  general  and  intense  interest  in  tlie  public  mind  than  have  been 
recorded  for  many  years.  Foreign  aflBiirs  scarcely  furnished  matferiak 
for  half  a  doaen  animated  debates,  and  the  peaceful  aspect  of  our 
fdations  abroad  left  ample  time  for  Parliament  to  take  under  iu  notioe 
the  internal  regulations  of  the  kingdom.  In  both  Houses  there  were 
frequent  motions  upon  subjects  connected  with  the  support  of  our 
ecclesiastical  establishments,  and  the  result  of  these  has  been  aueh»- 
fcr  the  most  part,  as  will  be  gratifying  for  us  to  communicate,  and  ibr 
our  readers  to  peruse.  Two  of  the  dauses  in  the  King's  Spe^h,  deli- 
▼ered  at  the  opening  of  the  Session,  in  his  Majesty's  n^roe,  by  the 
Lor4  Chancellor,  intimated  that  Parliament  might  expect  to  find  that 
their  enquiries,  as  to  the  rdigious  and  moral  condition  of  the  people, 
would  be  met  by  information  of  the  most  satisfactory  kind. 

**  At  no  Ibrmer  period  has  there  prevailedi  throughout  all  classes  of 
the  community  in  this  island,  a  more  cheerful  spirit  of  order,  or  a 
more  just  sense  of  the  advantages,  which,  under  the  blessing  of  Pro- 
vidence, theyenjov." 

**  In  Ireland,  which  has  for  some  time  past  been  the  subject  of  his 
Majesty's  particular  solicitude,  there  are  many  indications  of  amend- 
ment, and  his  Majesty  relies  upon  your  combined  endeavours  to  secure 
the  welfare  and  happiness  of  that  part  of  the  united  kingdom." 

Two  other  clauses  in  the  Speech  announced  that  measures  for  the. 
improvement  and  happiness  of  the  King's  subjects  in  the  distant  colo- 
nies, and  for  the  extension  of  our  Church  establishment,  and  propa- 
gation of  Christianity  in  foreign  parts,  would  also  form  an  important 
feature  in  the  parliamentary  transactions  of  the  year. 

"  His  Majesty  has  commanded  us  to  acquaint  you,  that  he  has  not 
been  inattentive  to  the  desire  expressed  by  the  House  of  Commons  in 
the  last  Sessions  of  Parliament,  that  means  should  be  devised  for  ame- 
liorating the  condition  of  the  Negro  slaves  in  the  West  Indies," 

"  His  Majesty  is  confident  that  you  will  afford  your  best  attention 
and  assistance  to  any  proposition  that  may  be  submitted  to  you  for 
promoting  the  moral  improvement  of  the  Negroes  by  an  extended  plan 
of  religious  instruction,  and  by  such  other  measures  as  may  gradually 
conduce  to  the  same  ead«" 
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HOUSB  OF  COMMONS. 
r«&.  16,  1824. 

ItllS  CLBROT  KE8IDBNCE  BILL. 

ifr.  GtHlbmit  roM  to  move  lor  leave  to 
faiog in  aBill  to  compel,  u  fiffaBwaapoe- 
abb,  dwreddcnoeofdie  Cleigy  olIraLand 
0^  Ikeb  benefices.  The  right  hon.  Se- 
eciary  and,  he  did  not  mean  to  detain  the 
Rome  long  by  explaining  the  partaeokn  at 
tke  ■enare  which  he  was  to  propose,  but 
eoold  aet  help  pretnng  upon  their  attention 
dttlmpsrtanee  of  die  reiidence  of  the  Cleiyy 
m  a  coBBtry  where  they  had  not  only  their 
c«a  nBgMws  datfee  to  peifimn,  but  were 
nqpoied  alpo  to  mtnisler  to  other  wantti 
9tiA  the  absenoe  of  the  gentry  ooc^ 
noed.  The  form  of  the  Bill  wouU  be  in 
mt  mpecti  rfmilar  to  die  exiadng  law  on 
Atnaeaul^lectinBaglaBdi  itwmildcon- 
nioibly  confine  the  groondt  iqrao  whidi 
pittt  of  eiempthm  woold  be  allowed,  and 
pfofidi  that  the  sdpenda  of  the  Curates 
AboU  be  proportioned  to  the  value  of  die 
htirfaM,  and  to  die  extent  of  the  popu* 
hiaaB  aader  dieir  eare.  Ha  then  con* 
(Wed  by  moviBg  for  leave  to  bring  in  a 
B3  "  to  amend  the  laws  for  enforring  the 
nsdcnoi  of  ^faitoal  persons  on  their  be* 


^  /•  Ktwpori  expressed  his  readiness 
^oeoBsaria  any  measures  which  should  be 
okalaled  to  carry  the  olgect  of  the  right 
^  gentleman  into  efi^  but  thought 
At  bat  aaeans  of  doing  so  would  be  by 
yt»«aUng  the  beneficed  Clergy  firam  hold- 
^  pioafidea.  He  then  went  on  to  state, 
^  tbcfe  were  several  instances  in  wUch 
CloKyncn,  already  holding  five,  six,  and 
'^n  ten  livings,  had  obtuned  foculdes,  by 
*Ui  they  were  permitted  to  unite  to  those 
^BKfiees  three  or  four  more  parishes,  and 
'ttwiyied  to  coufiim  his  statement  by  ad- 
^>QOg  names  and  cases.  The  right  hon. 
^  did  not  hovrever  succeed  in  esta* 
^■Uaag  Ids  position  on  di^  very  broad 
te  whidi  he  had  marked  out,  and  waa 
wfartanate  enou^  to  make  itclear  to  the 
H«ae  that  any  Clergyman  in  Ireland  was 
^■tfog  even  Imlf  the  number  of  livings  of 
•^bespolbe. 

Ur.  Hmms  aaid,  he  hoped  that  care 
*ttild  be  taken  to  insert  a  clause  depriving 
'^  BBhopB  of  die  power  of  granting  fiicul* 
^  bat  ftic  esdsfied  that  nothing  efibc* 
^  wrid  be  done  till  the  whole  Church 
'ynm  in  Ireland  should  be  remodelled, 
<^  the  Chordi  revenue  reduced  to  one* 
<«tb  St  die  least 

Mr,  Paaesii  declared  that  he  objected  to 


any  intetfrtenoe  with  Church  property  hi 
Irdand,  and  entered  into  a  spirited  de* 
fence  of  the  Irish  Cleigy,  whom  he  repre* 
sented  as  pcrfonning  their  duty  in  a  most 
exemplary  manner,  as  sealous  ministerB  of 
the  Oospd,  upright  magistrates,  and  mo- 
ral and  valuable  cidsens. 

CoUmel  Trench  allowed  that  there  mi|^t 
be  some  abuses  in  the  system,  whidi  re- 
4|uired  amendment,  but  this  could  only  be 
done  gradually,  and  by  the  use  of  the  ut- 
most drcumspecdon  and  delicacy. 
'  Mr,  Bmtterworth  expressed  an  opinion, 
that  many  persons  frequented  Roman  Ca* 
tholie  cfaapds,  and  ultimatdy  became  Ro* 
man  Catholics,  beeanse  diey  had  no  Vt9* 
testant  Churches  to  go  to,  inasmuch  mm 
many  Churdies  had  been  suAred  to  go  to 
ruin  in  consequence  of  the  onion  of  pa- 


Mr,  OcMwn  replied  by  sfaewlng»  that 
die  right  foeling  and  activity  of  the  Iiisb 
Prelates  had  materially  contributed  to  the 
improvement  of  die  Irish  Churdi  of  late 
years,  and  that  they  had  succeeded  In  ^e* 
solving  many  mdons,  bat  it  coold  not  be 
expected  that  such  a  state  of  things  aa  was 
desired,  should  be  brought  about  at  once» 
and  by  a  single  Act  of  ParliamenL  . 

-    Leave  was  given  to  bring  in  the  BilL    ' 

• 

HOUSB  OF  COMMONS. 
Tuetday,  March  9. 

EDI7CATI0N  OF  ROHAN  CATBOUC  VOORIW 
IRBLAND,  AND  PETITION  OF  ROMAII 
CATHOLIC  BISHOPS. 

Mr.  Gratlan  rose  to  present  a  Pedtion 
from  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishops  a^d 
Clereryol  Ireland, -which  aUedged  diat  the 
funds  appropriatod  by  Pfrliament  to  tha 
Bducadon  of  the  Poor  in  Ireland  amounted 
to  a  very  large  sum,  but  were  distributed 
in  a  manner  so  totally  at  variance  with  the 
principles  of  t^  Roman  Catholic  religion, 
that  the  Roman  Catholics  could  derive  no 
benefit  from  them.  The  indiscriminate  use 
of  the  Bible  in  the  schools  supported,  by 
these  funds,  was  one  of  the  principal  com- 
plaints of  die  Petidon.  The  hon.  gentle- 
man stated  to  the  House,  that  an  addi* 
donal  grant  would  be  asked  for  this  year, 
and  inveighed  against  the  insnl&dency  of 
a  system,  upon  which  nearly  half  a  mil- 
lion had  been  expended  in  the  course  of 
seventeen  years,  without  educating  mom 
than  SOOO  individuals.  From  bis  own 
knowledge  he  could  speak  of  the  groas 
mismanagement  of  the  Kildare-strcet  As- 
sociation, whose  funds  were  increased  froin 
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410HL  aynir  to70MIL.a  jretr,  ami  ii|mi 
a  Allure  occation*  ht  wauld  move  for  a 
CuoBUtteet  to  ukc  into  coiuideraiioii  the 
diatribiuiDD  of  money  dettined  for  tbc 
adfatinn  of  dke  poor. 

JO*.  (roaJteni  aaidi  he  should  be  pMi- 
pared,  as  soon  as  aay  motion  upon  the 
■nlgtrt  iros  broagfat  forward,  to  defimd  the 
•yttam  oamphnned  o£  In  the  mean  time 
he  fhovU  broadly  deny  that  there  had  been 
asy  mifiHateiiH  irf  in  the  flmds  allowed 
for  edvcatiaB,  and  ihoaM  exptcn  his  en* 
tin  dweae  from  Che  principle  laid  down 
by  tlie  Petitioocn,  that  an  appropriate  ftmd 
should  he  set  aside  forthe  education  of  Che 
Irish  Roman  CathoUe  Poor.  A  Protestant 
OovanmcBt  had  a  ri^t  to  impose  so  mo- 
derate a  lesfcraint,  as  the  only  one  whicfa 
had  heenenfomd,  in  the  application  of  the 
funds  now  under  discussion,  namely,  that 
the  Scriptmcs,  without  note  or  oomment, 
should  be  read  in  such  achools  as  were  to 
beacAt  hy  a  giant. 

Sir  J.  Nmfport  lanented  that  this  Peti* 
tkn  had  been  prcoenCad  befiwe  the  whole 
anl^aot  had  been  investigated  befiare  a 
OomaBitteet  and  deprecalad  any  discussion 
OBtii  an  en^cAry  ooold  be  made. 

Mr.  Dawmn  ol^ected  to  die  form  of  the 
Pedlloa,  and  to  the  Roman  Catholie  Bi- 
shops considering  themselves  a  corporation. 
He  defended  the  KUdara-etxcct  Society, 
and  shewed  the  advantages  resulting  from 
its  operations,  by  stating  that  whereas  in 
1778  tKere  were  but  eight  schools  in  the 
west  and  south-west  of  Ireland,  there  were 
now  11S2. 

Jir.  PkmkH  maintained  that  his  hon. 
Msnd  was  mistaken  on  the  snfafect  of 
Amn,  and  insisted  that  the  Roman  Catho* 
He  Bishops  of  heland  were  as  much  Bi- 
shops  as  the  Protestant  Bishops,  and  tliat 
If  they  w«re  to  confonn  to  tbs  Protestant 
ftdlh  diey  would  be  Bishops  of  the  Pn>- 
testant  Established  Church,  without  any 
Anther  oonsecration. 

Mtr,  Ahmtrmn  6y  observed  that  great  good 
had  been  eflbcted  in  Ireland,  where  the 
pnetiee  of  reading  the  Bible  in  schools, 
widMMt  note  or  comment,  had  prevailed, 
and  regretted  that  the  snl^jedt  should  he* 
ceae  a  matter  of  pnbUc  discasrien. 

Mr.  r.  FUteimad  thot«ht  his  hon. 
friend  (Mr.  Qratten)  was  in  cnor  when  he 
slated  ^t  the  good  eftcts  resulting  firom 
tfte  givathnd  not  been  cenftraaUe  te  the 
•JtpMteCioas  of  PafHamtnr.  In  two  oeun* 
tfas  of  Irehnd,  afaaosC  exdnslvely  Reman 
CatboBc^  Urosrick  and  Cork,  the  schools 
had   iaersascd   progressively  since   IB17 


from  a  to  108,  atld  the  Reportt  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Education  proved  what 
benefits  had  'resulted  to  Ireland  from  the 
Kildore-fttreet  Association.  It  appeared 
itoKi  these  reports,  that  by  printing  and 
circulating  cheap  works  of  a  moral  and  relir 
gious  tendency,  to  the  amount  of  784,0001, 
it  had  "  completely  beaten  out  of  maiket" 
puUications  of  the  vilest  nature,  winch  had 
previonsly  been  disseminated. 

Mr,  Dommick  Brow*  allowed  that  the 
KiUare^street  Assorietion  had  certainly 
done  a  great  deal  of  good,  but  tfaougihl  k 
vrould  have  done  a  thoossind  Cxmes  nooic^ 
had  it  not  inristed,  as  a  stae  qwa  mom^  on 
the  BiUe  being  read  in  every  fidsoQl,  to 
which  it  afibrded  airistenrei  The  hon. 
gendenaan  went  en  to  dedaro  Us  gpnrioi^ 
that  all  the  difficulties  and  aaMfortnaaa  of 
Ireland  arose  from  the  Eetabiished  Churd^ 
and  the  disproportion  of  its  revenues  to  Che 
Ptatestant  populalieu  of  the  country,  and 
concluded  by  asserting  that  diere  vrauld  be 
no  peaoe  in  Ireland  till  ki$  Mt^jutff  tkomtd 
tmttr  imto  a  cmiemrdai  totM  lAe  tipt^  ami 
trnmed  ike  Stale  mikihe  Bomtm  CkmrdL 

Mr,  i^wllaid,  thai  in  the  Bdncatiou  of 
the  Poor  of  Ireland  two  rules  should  be  ob- 
served, first,  to  unite  as  ftr  as  posrible  the 
children  of  Roman  Catholics  and  Praees^ 
tante  in  one  common  system,  and  seooodly, 
to  discard  all  idea  of  proeelytia^ 

Mr,  GrmUam  replied  by  acknowledging 
that  the  Kildare-streot  Society  couUl  not  be 
chniged  with  proselytasm,  and  that  it  had 
shewn  great  liberality  in  pcnnittiag  the 
reading  of  SciipUues  in  the  Roman  Ca« 
thollc  verskm. 

The  Petition  vres  then  brought  up  and 
read. 

The  first  clause  shevred  that  dte  Feti- 
tinners  had  ever  Ubouied  to  peomuee  the 
edttcadon  of  the  poor,  but  vrith  inadnqnate 
means  of  preparing  or  rennmesatiQg  teadi* 
ers,  or  biuUfaig  schools. 

The  Kooiyl  and  third  dadared  thrieeon* 
nctkm  that  an  edueatiOB  cnmhhiing  eeli* 
gious  instinction  is  the  most  eikieBtaBBaBS 
of  anproving  the  populatkm  of  Inland. 

The  fi>urth  dense  was  BteraUy  aa  fiiOowa, 
**  That  the  Roman  Catholics  have  ever  tee^ 
skiered  <he  iiadkigef  the  eaceed  Scilptnies 
by  diUdicn,  as  an  iaadniuieemessM  of  ioi* 
parting  to  them  religious  inatmetkm  t  asau 
usage  wheiaky  the  weed  of  Cbd  is  made 

ite  meaniug,  and  thereby  uot 
toreeeMain  cady  Bfeiasproa* 
skms  which  may  afterwards  prwae  i^nslauB 
to  their  best  iufcusts,  as  wtU  as  te  tboaeof 
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The  fifth  «i4  lurih  get  Ibitb  that  the 
PteiiUBeiianr  grant  in  the  edncatkn  of 
the  poor  in  Irdiuid,  had  been  subjected  to 
Mich  regohitSotts  as  rendered  it  neaify  use- 
les  to  me  Rooian  CathoHc  poor. 

Ike  jevtnih  ecwmhrhMri  that  in  all  Uh 
tfBBcei  where  aid  m  intended  to  be  given  by 
the  Society  for  the  educatioa  of  the  poor  in 
Ireland,  to  tchoola  under  the  Immetfiate  In- 
AieMe  of  Roman  Catholics,  the  laws  of  the 


Theaigihth  anggested  that  any  system  of 
education  mampatible  with  thie  discipline 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  churchi  cannot  be 
aceeptahie  to  members  of  it. 

The  Bintli  eoraplidried  of  the  public  6indS| 
^nnled  far  the  education  of  the  poor,  being 
entrusted  exclusively  to  persons  promoting 
a  system  of  education  opposed  to  the  disd- 
^Goie  of  the  Roman  CathoHc  church. 

The  tenfh  shewed  that  it  woidd  be  eon« 
widi  Ae  liberal  policy  of  the  House 

iwwmnif  eduoation  among  the  Roman 

iOmIjcs   consmiant  widi   their  religious 


The  elewjlL  and  last  eUiuse,  prayed  the 
Heoee  to  taha  their  petition  into  oonsidera* 


It  it  manifest  from  the  tenor  of 
this  petition,  and  from  the  nature 
of  geveral  traasactions  in  IreUmd, 
whep  the  circulation  of  the  Scrip- 
turea  has  become  a  question,  that 
the  grand  and  cardinal  principle 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  church  to 
keep  the  Laity  in  ignorance  of  the 
holy  text,  and  to  prevent  the  Bi- 
ble becoming  ft  book  of  religious 
instiuction,  is  still  as  active  and 
nacoai|Mromising  as  ever*  The 
Prelates  of  the  Roman  church 
avow  their  hostility  to  any  plan  of 
education  wherein  tlie  knowledge 
of  the  word  of  God,  as  it  is  plainly 
set  ferth  in  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
taments, is  made  a  .compoaeni 
part ;  and  the  Popish  Bishops  of 
Ireland  feel  themsdves  so  strong, 
that  they  demand  of  a  Protestant 
government  nothing  less  than  a 
separate  fund  to  secure  their  com- 
municants from  the  contagion  of 

VOL.  I.    NO.  I. 


■rhat  they  call  the  Biblical  plaffue* 
One  of  the  Irish  Prelates,  Dr« 
Doyle,  who  signed  the  above  peti- 
tion, shortly  afterwards  declared 
himself  more  <»enly,  in  his  Lettev 
to  the  Catholic  Association*  **  Noti 
withstanding  my  abhorrence  of  the 
demoralizing  and  '  anti-^hrittian 
principle^  ^  committing  the  sacred 
Scriptme$  to  the  kUerpretatiom  of 
every  prating  sophist^  of  ever^ 
senseless  chUdt  of  every  silly  old 
womany  I  have  tolerated  their  in- 
troductimi  into  those  few  schools, 
where  the  reading  of  it  was  s6 
guarded,  that  no  abuse  of  it  could 
be  reasonably  apprehended." 

HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 
Morch  via. 

IRISH  TITHES  COMPOSITION  BILL. 

Mr,  Qoulbwm  presented  himseif  before 
the  House  to  more  for  leave  to  bring  in  a 
Bill  to  amend  the  Tithes  Composition  Act 
of  last  Sessions.  The  line  oi  argument 
pursued  by  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  was» 
that  however  neceseary  any  measure  might 
be,  it  could  not  be  rendered  so  perfSect  at 
once,  as  to  supersede  any  fiiture  amend* 
meat ;  that  the  principle  of  oommutalkm  of 
tidiesy  for  a  limited  time,  was  essentially 
just,  and  that  it  was  likely  to  be  hailed  with 
salis&etion,  as  was  evident  from  the  pro- 
gress which  had  already  been  made  by  the 
act,  since  the  last  Sesiion.  Up  ta  the  mid- 
dle of  last  month  more  than  a  thousand  np^ 
plications  had  been  reoeiTod  from  different 
parishes  for  spedal  vestries  to  carry  into 
effect  the  proposed  arrangements,  507  of 
whidi  were  from  the  Clergy,  and  526, 
either  from  lay  impropriators,  or  (with  only 
as  ezeeptions)  from  the  landholders  of  the 
parish.  The  lower  dasses,  hi  particolac* 
had  expressed  themselves  in  fiivonr  of  the 
Bin,  and  the  rates,  at  whidi  the  oompod- 
tion  had  been  effected  in  difflarent  partriiMi 
ihewed  that  <!»  Clergy  had  not  been  grasp- 
ing at  large  receipts.  In  the  dioeese  of 
Ciahel,  where  there  was  some  of  the  ridiest 
and  best  cultivated  huid  in  Ireland,  the 
average  of  oompontion  had  been  2a  1|A 
per  acre,  and  in  that  of  Clonfort  1  Id,  only. 
The  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  next  went  into 
a  variety  of  detatb,  which  are  incapable  of 
abridgment,  to  shew  how  certain  difficulties, 
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in  th*  way  gf  cttTjIng  the  meatiirt  iato 
dfcct,  might  b«  nett  and  thtn  prootcdcd  to 
^otkt  the  altentiont  whkh  he  wUhed  to 
iotroduoe.  He  should  propose,  he  laid,  to 
allow  a  Toluntary  agreement  of  the  parties 
to  settle  the  income  of  the  Clergymeii  in  the 
i»UowiBg  manner : 

.  That  the  price  of  eom  in  the  seren  yean, 
fton  18U  to  I8SI,  should  be  the  first  term 
of  the  proppsition. 

lag  those  seven  years  should  be  the  second 


That  the  price  of  com,  during  the  seven 
years  preceding  the  composition,  should  be 
die  tUrd  term. 

,  And  the  income  Co  be  received  by  the 
pkrgymen,  under  the  composition,  should 
be  the  fourth  term. 

When  the  oompodtion  was  fiir  SI  years, 
he  recommended  that  the  valuation  should 
he  made  every  seven,  and  not  three  years, 
and  that  when  an  agreement  was  entered 
into  befiire  the  1st  of  May,  it  should  come 
faito  dftct  at  that  period,  and  when  after 
the  1st  of  May,  it  should  come  into  effect 
on  the  1st  of  November.  To  meet  the 
cases  in  which  various  portiona  of  tithes 
were  paid  to  various  persons,  it  would  be 
proposed  to  enable  one  agent  ta  collect  for 
all  the  owners.  Mr.  Goulbum  concluded 
by  moving  **  Ua  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to 
amend  the  act  of  the  last  Smdon  ibr  the 
Composition  of  Tithes  in  Ireland." 

Mr*  GraUan  thought  it  was  premature 
Io  talk  of  amending  the  act  of  lalt  Session, 
while  they  were  entirely  ignorant  of  the 
operation  of  that  act.  It  had  not  been  car* 
ried  into  eftct  in  one  single  parish  yet,  and 
liom  what  he  had  experienced  of  the  diffi« 
eulty  of  vestries  coming  to  any  definite  re- 
solutions in  conformity  with  the  intentions 
<»f  the  Bill,  he  was  of  opinion  that  it  was  ut- 
terly impossible  to  act  upon  it. 

Mr.  Hume  professed  not  to  understand  the 
nature  ef  the  alterations  proposed,  and  de- 
clared hb  conviction  thai  the  oniffgcod  which 
€ould  be  done  for  ireiand  ftmtid  be  6y  bre€ik' 
mg  eip  the  Chmrch  eetablieiment  m  Ireland 
edtogither.  The  members  of  the  estabttrii- 
jed  Church  in  that  country  were  but  as  one 
«Bt  of  itmrteen,  and  the  best  way  irould  be, 
to  enable  the  proprietors  of  land  to  purchase 
up  the  tithes  and  extinguish  them,  and  not 
to  try,  year  after  year,  to  patch  up  a  system 
which  was  rotten  finom  the  foundation.  He 
•should  feel  it  his  duty  to  oppose  the  mo- 
tion. 

Mr.  Peel  said  the  present  motioa  would 


pledge  no  man  to  any  opinlott  oodM  meifta 
of  the  Bill ;  there  would  be  ample 
hereafter  for  eonskderingils  dtiali. 
Leave  was  given  to  Mng  ia  the 

We  cannot  imagine  any  better 
mode^  while  the  constitution  re- 
maina  aa  it  ia,  for  placing  the  Clergy 
and  Laity  on  a  ftnn  footing  of  har« 
mony,  friendship,  and  good  fellow* 
ship,  than  effecting  an  eqnitaUe 
arrangement  for  t&  composition 
of  ti^es.  It  would  no  doubt  be 
very  agreeable  to  Mr.  Hume,  or  to 
any  other  dissenter  from  the  Esta. 
Mished  Church,  to  see  that  eata- 
bUshment  broken  up;  but  there 
would  be  some  di£Beulty  in  prov- 
ing, that  the  Church  could  equita- 
bly be  despoiled  of  its  reveanes, 
unless  it  could  be  demonstrated  at 
the  same  time,  that  the  Unireraity 
of  Glasgow,  or  the  company  of 
Goldsmithst  or  any  other  body 
corporate,  might  also  be  deprhred 
of  Its  rents  or  funded  property,  at 
the  pleasure  of  those  who  coret 
the  same,  without  any  violation  of 
justice.  But  suppose  for  a  mo* 
ment  that  tithes'  were  to  be  abo- 
lished, the  occupier  of  land  would 
not  be  benefited  if  he  hired  it  of 
another;  for  when  he  hirea  land 
subject  to  tithe,  there  is  a  propor- 
tionate abatement  in  the  rent:  take 
away  the  tithe,  and  the  rent  will 
be  increased  accordingly,  or  most 
probably  to  the  detriment  of  the 
tenant.  It  is  very  well  known, 
that  if  there  are  two  farms  in  the 
same  parish,  where  the  land  in 
both  b  equal  in  quality,  and  one 
be  tithe  free,  and  the  other  subject 
nr  tithe;  that  the  rent  of  the  former 
amounts  to  more  than  the  rent 
and  tithe  of  the  latter  jointly.  The 
reason  is,  that  the  full  .value  of 
tithe,  or  rack-tithe,  is  rarely  ex- 
acted. 


thh0{9$  ifk  P^ffMimetU  rehti  3jHi 
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AMBUXNUmOR  OT  TUB  OOlf  DITIOIt  OF  THB 
flUVB  POHr&ATtoN  Ul  TBB  WBBT  IN- 
BiB%  AKO  CBVBCR  BSTABLISiiMBNT 
rOB  BXLlOIOVff  IltfeTBUCTrOR. 

Zorrf  BaOnrgt  roie  to  lay  before  their 
MMHUps  eotidii  pttpcri  earplanBtorr  of  me 
mmmnm  Ifar  die  aneUoiatkML  of  Uw  am- 
dMoa  of  the  West  IndU  iM^groeiy  refeixed 
Co  io  his  M^est  j'i  ipeeeh  at  the  commence- 
nent  of  the  Seaiidn,  and  stated  a  Tariety 
of  piwrMwa  to  be  first  estabfisbed  m  the 
kted  of  Til&idad,  fbr  the  personal  pro- 
teolloii  and  eonist  of  the  slaves;  thepcin- 
dpal  of  which  were,  the  abolition  oT  Sun- 
day maxiuts ;  the  abolition  of  oompnlsory 
laboiii  between  the  time  of  snn-seC  on  any 
fiatvday*  and  son^lse  on  any  Mosiday ; 
the  drdariog  it  to  he  illegal  fivany  person 
supqintending  the  laboqr  of  slaves,  to  carry 
a  whip  as  an  emblem  of  aiitliorlty,  or  b- 
stnmient  of  punishment;  the  enacting  that 
no  alive  ahau  be  ponished  fiir  any  oAswe, 
ttaiil  twaity^4biir  hours  after  its  ODmmis- 
sioa,  and  that*  m  no  instance,  more  than 
twenty-five  la^es  shall  be  given  in  one 
day,  nor  a  second  punishment  be  Inflicted 
im  the  laoeratioDS  caused  by  tiie  first  are 
hcnlBd  I  tha  enoouiagement  of  mvrisges 
**'y**C  the  slaves,  and  the  o»^y«*Hiifnt  to 
prevent  the  separation  of  those  who  shall 
be  united  in  marriage ;  the  providing  fiua- 
llica  tat  Ae  niamimission  of  slaves ;  the 
■daaiBAility  of  the  testimony  of  slaves  in  a 
sontt  of  jostioe,  on  oath. 

AAer  his  lordship  had  dwelt  at  some 
length  upon  these  humane  and  salutary 
he  said  he  had  only  one  other 
to  adfeit  to^  namely,  the  estabUsh- 
its  finr  religiotts  instructioB  in  the  West 
Indies.  These  establishmentsi  he  need  not 
rendnd  the  House,  were  lamentably  defi- 
cient.  (Hear,  hear.)  In  making  them,  no 
tefacnoe  was  had  to  the  wants  of  the  slave 
Bopwiatiop,  nor  were  even  the  free  coloured 
tahabitants  taken  into  the  account  A 
varf^  of  societies  had  been  establlahed, 
vUdi  \iaA  sent  out  missionaries  to  supply 
diideftcL  Some  of  these  Societies  belonged 
to  the  Church  of  England,  others  to  dil&rent 
re^gious  sects.  Three  of  them  consisted  of 
members  of  the  establtshment,  namely,  the 
Cburdi  MisAonary  Society,  the  Sodety  for 
the  Ptapagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign 
Fssla,  and  the  Society  for  the  Coaver- 
sioB  of  the  Negroes.  Besides  these  bodies, 
tfiere  were  othm  which  had  shewn  great 
seal  fai  thb  field,  the  chief  of  which  were 
the  Moravian  and  WesleyBD  Societies.  But 


k  was  not  thought  fit  Aat  die  religious  fai- 

atruction  of  so  large  w  portftMn  <n  tiie  cupfre 
thould  be  left  to  diance,  or  to  tiie  exertions 
of  societies  independent  of  die  BstaMEdi- 
ment  Tlieir  lordships,  lie'<k)rd  Usthnrrt) 
thought,  would  agree  with  him  tiB^att  in- 
crfiaae  of  our  fistalilisfament  was  necessary^ 
aiKl  that  the  snperiaiendcnoe  of  the  dtareli 
lb  that  quarfier  could  only  be  duly  aecnnd 
by  xtaidentPkelates.  It  was  a  genetai  ms- 
derstanding  that  the  Bishop  of  London 
exerdsed  authority  over  die  churdx  in  Ja» 
maica.  Tlie  foct  waa  not  so ;  "tero'  waa 
no  want  of  seal  on  the  part  of  diat  respect- 
able Prelate,  hot  lie  could  not  exerdse  dm 
necessary  authority  in  the  case  inquestlon. 
It  was  therefore  resolved  upon  by  govern- 
ment, to  recommend  to  parliament  to  pro* 
vide  for  two  bishops,  to  be  sent'  to  the  West 
Indies,  one  to  reside  in  Jamaica,  and  one 
in  the  Leeward  Islands.  The  Ptdate  who 
resided  in  Jamaica  could  no  more  super- 
Intend  tlie  establishment  in  die  Leeward 
ishinds  than  if  he  rended  in  England.  It 
was  proposed  that  to  the  see  (^  Jinudea 
there  should  be  appointed  one  archdeacon^ 
'and  to  that  of  the  Leeward  Islands  two ; 
a^d  that  with  these  higher  <flgidt8iies  of 
the  church  there  should  go  out  a  body  of 
deigy  to  supply  the  cures  exisdng,  or  to 
be  estaUished  in  die  ishmds.  His  lor&hip 
then  distincdy  stated,  that  this  appointment 
of  Clergymen  of  the  EstabHsfament,  woiild 
not  be  made  with  any  design  to  force  the 
eonsdenoe  of  any  one,  and  concluded  with 
moving,  that  the  papers  whidi  he  had  pre- 
sented should  be  laid  upon  the  table. 

Lord  HoOindf  after  asking  if  the  order 
in  coundl  was  to  extend  to  all  the  ceded 
Islands,  (which  was  answered  by  lord  Ba- 
thurst  in  the  afflrmadve,)  said  that  he  most 
willingly  bore  his  testimony  to  the  very 
temperate,  judicious,  and  eniUgfatened  state- 
ment, whldi  the  noble  Lord  had  that  night 
submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  House. 

HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 

Tuesday,  Mardk  IfUJu 

The  same  important  snlgeot  was  tatm- 
duced  on  the  same  evening  in  the  Honw  of 
Commons  by  Hh  Cammtgt  wlw^  after 
making  a  most  powerful  appeal  hi  fovoor  of 
the  dvil  enactments  proposed,  dedaied  that 
to  provide  the  means  of  reUfl^ons  instiue- 
Uon  and  worship,  was  tlie  object  first  in 
importance,  though  subsequent  in  otdiar  to 
those  he  had  already  mentioned,  beoaase, 
said  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman,  *'  it  is  not 
till  the  slave  population  is  raised  In  the 
scale  of  nature,  that  measures  ean  be  tak^ 
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ttet^imi  wUdi  akiOt  an  ml 

tmmmm»  iigokjf  m  well  at  happincM.  am 

.fe«  derived^  namely,  raUgimu  mUrmdUm.'* 

.    Mr.  Gaaning  then  very  baaAy  ttatad 

wkaC  would  be  the  natmeoftlieEGcletiaa- 

lieid  BitalilMaMBt  in  tiia  Wast  Indict; 

.and  tUt  part  of  liat  tpaadi  ooRcepondad  in 

i"Vi*-^  wiA  what  wc  have  alieady  va- 

.ported  oT  load  Bathutaf  s  apeech  in  the 

HnQte  af  iKKdt.     "  Sir,"  coudnuad  ha, 

.Vaftn  rriigioiia  wonUp  and  leligiout  in- 

atratdito,  eoane  tfiota  chaiitiet  ofiife  which 

ttdigian  prpaotea,  and  whan  new  ideai  ai« 

infiMfd  imo  the  mind  of  the  negro,  whan 

ha  it  lifted  fioom  a  lard  with  the  beait  of 

.tha  fteld ;  when  he  hat  heen  allowed  to  take 

hit  ttand  amangtt  the  human  race, 

*  CMunMaie  tutii 
'    Jumii. et enctotMsidcn tolkie mltui s* 

wh«i»  he  hat  hecn  tauft^it  to  apptcdate  the 
andaarmentt  of  iSunily  conneaont,  the  tiet 
of  kindred,  and  the  bletdngt  of  piopexty ; 
when  hit  nature  at  weU  at  hit  condition 
hat  bien  thut  improved,  then  cornea  the 
'fit  opportunity  for  cooiddering  a  tulgeet 
which  is  turrounded  with  many  prac^cal 
dilBcultiet,  the  admitrihUity  of  the  evidence 
.of  thivet  in  courtt  of  juatioe."    The  length 
,to  which  the  right  hon.  tecratary  extandcd 
lUt  hara]^;ua  beyond  the  topic  whidi  it  it  our 
profamd  ol||ect  to  notice,  the  minute  da- 
tailt  upon  tuljectt  of  colonial  policy  into 
which  he  went,  and  the  extraordinary  ad- 
.dbram  with  which  ha  managed  a  debate, 
capable  in  more  than  an  oidinary  degree, 
of  being  enriched  with  all  the  ornamenta 
of  eloquence,  will  not  admit  of  our  giving 
an  imperfi^  outtine.    We  therefore  pan 
over  an  abundance  of  intarmediata  matter, 
.and  hattan  to  that  part  of  Mr.  Canning't 
cemmnniration,  for  which  tlie  Houte  wat 
anxioutly  littening.    He  explained  that  Iha 
tame  inttnictioot  which  had  bean  tent  to 
Trinidad,  were  to  be  forwarded  to  St.  Lu- 
cie, BeiUoeandDanierara,  and  expressed 
hit  hope  that  Jamaica  and  the  other  colo- 
niet,    where  the  power  of  the  crown   it 
limited,    and  wUch  have  Icgldatures   of 
'  Iheir  ewn,  would  be  penniaded  ere  kmg 
toadopt  the  views,  and  second  tife  detennl- 
■alloBt  of  partiament;  but  announced,  at 
.the  taase  time,  that  there  was  no  intention 
an  the  part  of  government,  to  force  them 
to  do  to.    Ha  then  alloded  to  the  uncon- 
*  fflbtory  and  angry  tpfrit,  with  which  the 
MiamWiat  of  the  Watt  Indhi  IsUmdt  had 
dittntted  the  tubjcct  of  these   intended 


t» 


iaEUMrovfmeMtt  wd  Aa  dumtcaiM  allitnda 
they  had  nMuned ;  *'  hut  I  mu 
taidhe,  "  that  upon  a  momeaf  1 1 
I  find  my  indignation  lattnined  hy  the 
consideration  of  the  powarleaveat  of  the 
body  firom  whom  the  oftwDa  €OBa%  oaai- 
paicd  with  the  onu^poCeooa  of  dut  to 
which  H  it  oflbrad.  The  cootoonmeta  af 
tupexior  strength  ditarmt  the  anirit  of 
resentment  f  could  revei^,  hut  1  would 
much  rather  reclaim.  I  prefer  that  nmral 
tdf-rettraint  to  beautifiilly  expreased  by 
the  poet,  when  he  reprcaents  Neptune  at 
allaying  the  wild  waten,  inatead  <Sr  rebuk- 
ing the  winds,  that  had  put  them  in  an 
uproar: 


•Qoos 

fiuctai* 


The  right  hon.  gentleman,  after  diverg- 
ing firom  the  exiting  state  of  the  Ncgn 
populadon  to  the  ii^uman  tcaflic,  wl^ 
brought  them  into  their  present  miserable 
condition,  acquainted  the  House,  that  the 
naviet  of  Great  Britain  and  of  the  United 
Statei  would  henceforth  act  in  oo-operatian 
to  extirpate  that  tndBc,  If  parliament  would 
constitute  it  by  law  a/MTocy,  and  concluded 
amidst  loud  and  continued  cheering,  by 
movteg  *'  For  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  for 
die  more  eflbctual  suppretuon  of  the  Afiioui 
Slave  Trade." 

Mr,  Fow^BuxUm  said  It  wat  a  bitter 
ditappdntment   to   learn,    that   the   fii«t 
ttcpt  towards  improvement  were    not  to 
extend  to  all  the  West  India  Cokndes,  and 
exposed  at  mat  length  the  horrible  baiba- 
lides,  whioD  still  condnue  to  be  practised 
by  many  of  the   Planters.     He  also  ex- 
amined several  of  the  measures  proposed  to 
be  adopted,  but  his  obtervationt  upon  (he 
enactments  that  regarded  the  new  Bcde- 
atatdcal  Bstabllshment  hi  the  Weat  Indies 
did  not  extend  beyond  a  sentence  or  two. 
He  concurred,  he  was  pleased  to  say,  in 
the  diffiinon  of  religious  instruction,    but 
hoped  he  was  wrong  in  su{^>oting  that  Htm 
ndtnonariet   and   dissenters  were   to  be 
pUced  under  the  control  and  direcdon  of 
the  Church  Establishment,  for  that  was  a 
point  against  which  insurmountable  obsta- 
cles nught  be  anticipated.    [The  rcmarlc 
was  totally  unnecessary,  for  Jdr.  Cannii^s 
had  expressly  signified  that  there  need  be 
no  apprehensions  on  that  score.] 

Mr.  C,  £tti«  replied  to  the  hon.  member 
who  rose  before  him,  and  shewed  tbtt 
there  was  a  degree  of  exaggeradon  in 
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tome  alids  slatementi.    But  allowHig  that 
fbeooAdStidn  of  fhcsUiveff,  and  the  sute  o^ 
iMaty  in  the  Welt  India  Cokmiei,  was  as 
bad  as  hod  ba«a  ni^Ktaitad,  ba  #ascoii- 
iixMBtd  that  tha  anly  aiire  frandalion  as 
wtdch  tiidr  fiiture  prosperity  could  rest, 
was  die  fadiprofemeiit  of  the  mond  condi- 
tfon  ni  thait  fadtatataatsy  eflbcted  thtough 
Ae  medlaih  of  leligioas  instfucdbn.    He 
was  cheitiiHae  extranety  ^>d   that   the 
govemment  had  at  length  detcnnmed  to 
give  fo  the  colonies  the  benefit  of  a  better 
Churdi  BstabHshment    The  existing  esta- 
hUriaaeBt  had  long  been  inadequate  to  the 
poFpotea  lor  whidi  it  was  fautituted.    The 
patronage  of  it  was  placed  in  improper 
hands,  and  the  duties  of  it  were  not  ad- 
ttdidsterej  with  the  most  exemplary  zeal. 
The  extent  of  the  paHshes,  many  of  wUcb 
Were  eq|ual  in  siae  to  Bngiish  counties,  Uh 
gether  with  the  distance  of  the  inhabitants 
from  the  pauish  churdi,  arising  out  of  that 
very  extent,  had  occasioned  a  great  inat- 
tention to  rril^ous  duties  in  most  of  our 
epioidea,  sod  had  created  an  idea  that  the 
Church  of  England  was  even  unfit  to  the  ^ 
disdiaige  of  them.     Such   an  idea  was* 
most  unlbmided  ;  at  any  rate,  it  was  not 
ftttodad  on  expteienoe,  as  the  experiment 
of  a  Church  Establishment  had  not  hitherto 
been  made  in  the  colonies.    He  knew  that 
die  missionaries  who  had  been  sent  to 
some  of  the  islands  by  the  Society  which 
had  been  formed  tmder  the  patronage  of 
the  EstahlidMd  Church  finr  the  GonTchion 
of  the  Negroes,  had  not  been  less  snooessfid 
than  die  missionaries  sent  out  by  other 
sodedes.     The  funds  of  that  Society  were 
orfpnaffy  small,  and  th^reline  die  i^ety 
uhm  not  able  to  send  out  as  n&any  mis- 
nonaries  as  were  necessary  for  the  aomn* 
l^ishment  of  the  object  vriuxh  it  had  in 
view.     Latterly,  however,  Hs  funds  had 
mcreased,  and  he  underMood  that  there 
iriald  he  no  dUlleidty  in  sencBng  out  an 
fnoreaaed  number  of  nusuonaries.      Ha 
knew  that  daily  appUcatioiB  were  made  (^ 
the. venerable  Freuite  who  was  at  the  he<^ 
of  the  Sodety,  by  persons  who  were  noC 
only  wen  q«i^fi^d,  fmt  were  also  anxiouft 
ID  take  1900  thioBMlvea  the  duties  o^  ula^ 
lionarieas  and  he  was  happy  to  staflB  that 
thpee   applications  had  increased    in    a 
greater  proportion  dian  the  funds  out  of 
wMch    thoy   were  to   be    remunerated. 
there  coidd  mX  be  any  dsuht  of  a  Clergy 
Veing  found  for  the  West  Indn  iianda 
properly  qualified  for  the  duties  of  theit 
odtings  and  he  tberefora  looked  forward 


with  the  iitaoit  satldhetiOn  to  Ae  gMlft 
advantages  whidi  the  jrfandi  iweuM  dmi 
aa  soon  aa  thaso  ptoni  for  Mbt  iiettglMii 
faistruedon  were  carried  into  cwnplatoaajK 
eudon.    (Hear^ 

Mr,  WUbmfira  ymmM  agafaisl  the 
idea  of  supposhigv  that  any  Idnl  or  hn^ 
mane  measons  would  tmenato  finm  tfM 
colonial  assemblies,  or  tiMfc  tkey  wonU 
voluntarily  foBow  the  axampfe  sal  by  OuH 
House.  Noddng  but  the  fir— sis  of  pais 
Uament  had  pievailod  in  ahollsMng  the 
Slave  Trade,  and  tho  cokmiea  had  not 
subndtted  to  the  abolition  of  that  hatifid 
tradflk,  till  they  were  obBged  to  ceneado 
the  point,  nor  would  thoy  now  pnwaed 
upon  any  foilhef  system  of  amriliration» 
unless  the  imperial  legisfaUore  should  fiat 
act  upon  a  more  deteimined  principle. 
The  hon.  gentleman  addressed  the  House 
in  his  usual  serious  and  impressive  man^ 
tier,  but  fr<an  the  sBenoe  he  piosmed 
upon  die  sul^fect  of  the  Churdi  BnaWwhr 
ment,  which  is  to  be  tried  in  the  West 
Indies  upon  a  more  enlarged  and  regular 
scale,  we  should  Immune  that  he  is  not 
very  sangoiQc  as  to  the  sncoasa  of  the 
experiment. 

Mr.  Keith  Dtmgku  wished  that  the  hon. 
members  for  Weymouth  and  Bnimber  had 
absMined  from  aU  to^  of  wA  hrri  taifaig 
nature. 

Mr.  Baring  spoke  in  a  spordve  tone, 
and  ridiculed  what  he  called  "  the  gross 
exaggerations"  that  he  had  heard  of  colo- 
tdal  emdtiea.  Ho  thought  govemmeni 
ought  to  take  a  mere  plain,  mndy,  and 
dedded  course  upon  the  question. 

Mr,  Peel  replied  to  the  last  remarks  of 
the  hon.  member  who  rOse  before  hlm^ 
and  aigued  that  die  pliinii  of  government 
wereiufildenllyintdligent  and  deflnitivew 

Dr,  iMMngknif  said  thif  his  hope  pf 
any  active  or  cordial  cO-opeiadoa  on  the 
pan  of  the  coloidal  legishttures  was  very 
ittNdl,  and  eomplah^ed  of  their  vtolenco 
yd  Qontumacy.  He  appwiad  of  th#  adb 
ditkmal  Church  EetabUshmant  ^  the  Wcy^ 
In^es,  iul  hoped  there  would  be  no  exi^ 
chislon  of  niisalbntoies,  whose  labour^  en- 
tjded  them  to  ttie  pndse  of  the  whoU 
oounl^>  ... 

Mr,  WMi^  Taykir  tfnd  ilfr.-  Jfulniwy 
contended  that  inany  of  the  cJuogof 
brought  against  the  West  In^  planters 
were  Hdthout  foundadon. 

Mr.  BKnuu  aUowed  there  was  anich 
truth  iki  what  the  last  speahen  had  said; 
but  insisted  that  it  was  beyond  the  power 
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ttmy  wmwm  uC  •  ytowNHcw  lo  give  pcr^ 
.  Jfr.  JMr  diftBiliifl  Hit  condiKt  «r  th« 


Or  O.  H,  Bam  wmt  into  Mine  oopteus 
drt^  to  ffowtf  Itet  tke  amettontion  of 
Om  West  In4lto  wonid  be  much  bolter 
oAcled  by  monl  tban  leglilelive  meo- 
euiee,  wmA  UmI  nolbing  bat  the  exteniion 
of  leol  CMitian  prindptetoonUi  extinguish 
■Iwciyi  or  faBprove  locicty* 

Mr.  Wmmm  Smiik  exprened  hit  diMp- 
peindnenf  in  flndfaig,  that  the  pledge 
givM  kit  year  had  not  been  ooonpletely 
wdB—ed»  and  inveighed  againet  the  ah- 
■vdity  of  oapporing  that  the  condMoo  of 
the  ilam  e«>  be  rendered  happy,  while  Im 
hat  iMeacnity  fiir  hie  peieonal  protectlen. 

Mr,  Tkamat  mimm  taid,  he  wot  talit- 
iad  thai  the  tteatinet  propoaed  by  bit 
M^Mlj'i  Bunittcn,  for  proceeding  gra* 
dnafiy,  were  the  beet  that  coold  be  devlted 
to  meet  aU  the  diflcaltiet  of  the  cate. 

Jir.  Cmmitig  made  a  diort  reply,  and 
tlM  qnetlion  wit  tlwn  put,  and  leave 
givcA  "  to  bring  in  a  Bill  fcr  the  more 
oActoal  aoppretrion  of  the  Aftican  Slave 
Ttade." 

From  this  summary  of  the  de- 
bate on  the  great  West  India  ques- 
tioDt  it  will  be  seen  that  the  muni* 
ctpal  measures  proposed,  as  the 
basis  of  a  plan  recommended  by 
government  (an  abstract  of  these 
neaaiirBB  will  be  found  in  p.  £5  9,  at 
die  head  of  our  report  of  what 
took  place  in  the  House  of  Lords), 
^e  not  to  be  extended  at  onoe  to 
the  whole  of  our  West  India 
Mand8«  They  are  the  result  of 
an  Order  in  Council,  and  are  to  be 
applied  to  those  only  of  our  colo* 
aies*  which  were  acquired  during 
the  late  war,  and  subject»  as  cap- 
turM  dependencies,  to  the  imme- 
idiate  control  of  the  crown.  St. 
Xiuciey  Berbioe,  and  Demerara,  as 
well  as  Trinidad,  will  feel  their 
beneficial  effects  forthwith;  but 
Jamaica,  Barbados,  and  the  old 
British  colonies,  which  have  legis* 
lative  assemblies,  are  to  be  left  to 


amend  their  own  municipal  laws, 
and  to  improve  the  condition  of 
their  slave  population,  aooording 
as  the  dictates  of  a  wise  and  hu- 
mane  policv  may   govern   their, 
councils,     nis  Majesty's  govern- 
ment  entertain  the  hope,  that  they 
will  be  more  effectually  induced  to 
ameliorate  the  situation  of  their 
slaves  by  the  force  of  example, 
than,  by  any  coercive  enactments ; 
while  those  who  have  beoi  looking- 
for  the  more  definitive  interposi- 
tion of  parliament,  despair  of  see- 
ing the  planters  pursue  the  right 
course,  until  a  line  shall  be  chalked 
put  for  them,  from  which  they 
cannot  deviate. 

But  tliough  the  municipal  in«» 
structions  sent  out  to  Trinidad  are 
to  be  confined  to  the  ceded  islands, 
the  ecclesiastical  arrangements  are 
intended  for  all  the  neat  India 
settlements.     All  are  to  bmefit 
equally  by  these  regulations,  with- 
out any  additional  demand  bdng 
made  upon  their  finances  at  pre- 
sent.    For  two  years,  as  it  is  cal- 
culated, the  expencee  of  the  new 
Episcopal  Esublishment  will  be 
defrayed  by  the  interest  of  the 
aum  appropriated,  to  the  erection 
of  churohea,  because  diat  fund  can- 
not be  employed  for  thepurpoaen 
for  which  it  is  ultimately  intended* 
until  a  certain  period  has  elapsed  ; 
its  immediate  proceeds,  thereferey 
may  be  considerably  and  advanta* 
geottsly  applied  thus.    Part  of  the 
four-and-a-half  per  cent,  or  Lee- 
warduslands  fund,  will  afterwards 
be  directed  towards  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  pronosed  Establish- 
ment, and  no  mrtner  pension^  out 
of  dus  fund  will  be  granted,  until 
the  burtiiena  now  upqli  it  can  ao 
ftr  be  reduced;  as  to  fendet  a  por- 
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of  it  u^licable  to  die  payment 
«f  the  "West  India  Bishops  and 
Clergy. 

Since  the  subject  was  annotinced 
to  pariiamenti  it  has  been  finally 
arranged  that  two  Bishops  shall 
rapenntend  the  affairs  of  the 
Cluirch  in  the  West  Indies.  A 
residence  is  appropriated  for  each 
of  them,  with  a  stipend  of  4000^ 
per  annum,  and  a  retiring  pension 
of  lOOOL  per  annum,  af^er  twelve 
years'  residence.  Jamaica  is  to 
he  the  head  of  one  see,  and  Bar- 
bados and  St.  Vincent's  the  move* 
able  aeat  of  the  other  Bishop. 
The  appointments  which  have 
taken  place  in  pursuance  of  this 
arrangement,  will  be  found  in  page! 
2S4. 

HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 

Tkandayt  March  19. 
taisa  TITHES. 

Lord  GtftUn  presented  several  petidons 
sjtaiiist  the  Irish  Tithe  Composition  Act, 
an  of  wWdi  eoncuriad  in  obfectmg  to  any 
conpobaKy  danse.  His  lordship  acknow* 
ledfed,  that  he  hiaoself  last  year  proposed 
a  compulsory  dause,  and  was  glad  that  he 
had  teen  d^lAited,  fhr  he  had  since  Ibimd 
diange  hb  opInSoa..  The  anre- 
fiaed  too  high  by  the  Bill, 
tho  opcimtions  would  have  been 
epptesslvc  in  the  extreme,  if  the  eompul- 
sdcy  dauae  had  passed* 

Tk§  Smrl  i^Khpiim  presented  tw«  pe* 
lillnaafaainilBrsnrtwei  and  made  some 
very  severe  observations  at  the  expense  of 
Dr.  Woodward,  rector  of  Balleylock,  in  the 
eoimty  of  Code,  tn  the  Ugh  xmte  at  whidi 
he'had  a<eiaged  the  value  of  his  tfthetk 
this  uwneiited  attack  proved  in  the  end 
bcnrfc'ial  t»  the  dwracter  of  the  dergymaa 
^gaiast  whom  it  was  directed;  fer 

nelKiJkpyZlBirridfc  rose,  and  Temon* 
iMed  against  the  nnfidr  mode  wbidi  had 
latdy  ban  pairoed,  as  in  this  case,  of  ac* 
casia^  hidifidnals  in  «  place  whoe  they 
bad  oo  opportunity  of  deflmdiBg  themsdves. 
Dr.  Woodward,  his  lordship  said,  had  in 
Ibet  CJipimeJ  his  readiness  to  reodve  a 
fianpadrioh  wUdi  waa  consideroUy  bdo«» 
wbathf  wasjunly  antitled  to ;  and  tho  peo* 


pie  of  tfad  parish  of  which  the  reter^d 
doeler  was  rector,  vrere  so  far  ikora  bang' 
dissattsfled  with  his  eonductj  that  if  they 
were  called  upon  ta  giw  evidence,  they 
would  say,  that  they  never  had  a  more 
worthy  deigyman  among  them.  A  more 
pious,- mild,  or  asslduoas  raiidster,  was  iiot 
to  be  fimnd ;  his  upright  an4  gentle  o0n> 
duct  had  secured  him  the  affliction  of  the 
poor,  and  of  all  who  knew  him. 

The  Marqmt  ^  Laataiwm  was  induced* 
to  rise,  in  consequence  ofsomeobservatioBa 
of  the  right  rev.  prdate,  which  seemed  to 
say,  that  the  land-owners  of  Ireland  exer> 
dsed  an  undue  influence  to  prevent  a  compo- 
dtionof  tithes.  For  his  own  part,  he  fidt 
it  his  duty  to  point  out  the  intended  com- 
pulsory measures,  as  one  of  the  greatest 
interferences  with  the  right  of  property 
ever  attempted. 

Lord  King  discussed  the  subjact  with 
mudi  sarcastic  humour,  and  gave  the  Ibl- 
lowing  ingenious  and  chaiaderistie  tnm  to 
the  conversation  that  had  dropped-  widi  re* 
gard  to  Dr.  Woodward.  **  If  the  conduct 
imputed  to  him  by  te  noble  eari  (King^ 
ston)  had  been  practised  by  a  person  whom 
the  right  rev.  prehfee  distinguished  as  die 
beam  kkai  of  an  Irish  parson,  what  nrigfat 
not  be  done  by  the  ordinary  run  of  Irish 
parsons  ?"  His  lordship  conduded  by  say- 
ing, he  should  like  to  see  tiie  tithe  proctor 
exhibited  befinre  tiie  House,  as  a  ^tedaoen 
of  natural  history  worthy  to  be  preserved. 

7%0  Bari  ^Harrowby,  with  diehappiest' 
perception  of  the  real  state  of  the  case,  dd- 
dared,  that  if  the  tithe  proctor  was  lb  be 
brought  to  the  bar  ^  the  Hemet  hehepedhe 
would  be  jKCompanied  bjf  the  sieufarde  qf  the 
landlorde.  The  noUe  earl  then  expressed 
his  regret,  that  both  diere  and  elsewhere, 
die  names  mnd  dianteters  of  individuals 
diould  be  made  free  with,  and  often  when 
Aey  had  nothing  to  do  widi  the  pgmt  ia 
question. 

The  Sari  of  Limerick  said,  lie  was  nresi- 
dent  of  a  most  respectable  meetlhg  or  Irish 
adblemanMid  gentlemen,  where  the  propo- 
dtipn  for  the  tithe  compoddon  bffl  had  ori- 
ginated ',  but  if  the  land-owner  was  not  to 
be  free 'to  consent  to  the  composition,  and 
if  land  now  tithe-free,  was  to  be  fordbly 
eompeBed  to  pay  tithes,  there  would  be  aa 
end  of  all  Justice. 

The  Bart  {fGroeeemr  complained  of  tho 
constitodon  of  the  Bishop's  Court,  where  a 
dthe-case  wu  to  be  detennlned,  and  where 
the  adyndkating  partica  had  ail  an  faiterest 
aa  die  side  of  the  diufch. 


^ 
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ipoktf  of  diciMHrtWM  or  InlMkllMving 
two  cbudi  CTfibliihwiMti  Sh«  wm  in  • 
■ituation  aimikr  lo  th^t  of  SootlMid  bdere 
th«  lewltttion,  wlitn  die  people  %9»^  up 
to  theiT  knees  in  bk)od«  in  leiitlMice  to  the^ 
diHTck  wlikh  fiMunpoted  upoD  Ami. 

The  question  natorally  suggests 
Itself  to  us,  if  t)ie  present  tithe 
system  is  to  be  abolished  in  Ire- 
landy  who  are  to  hare  the  benefit 
of  such  abolition?  The  Roman 
Catholic  clergy,  or  the  landlords  ? 
If  tlie  former,  will  the  landhnrds 
be  satisfied?  If  the  hitter,  will 
the  people  gain  ty  protection,  by 
example,  or  moral  influence  ? 

ROUSE  OF  COMMONS. 

niSR  BtmiALA  BtLt. 

Mr,  Piunk$i  roM  to  aoye  the  order  of 
t)ie  day  ibr  the  second  reeding  oC  tbe  Bu- 
fiah  Bill  in  Ireland.  After  fone  prelimi* 
nary  obsenratioDS  aa  to  tbe  g;roiuidleie 
alarma  which  might  prevail  in  the  miuds  of 
dioae  connected  with  theettabfiihed  Church, 
the  hon.  gentleman  said,  the  irst  thing  the 
1^  proposed  to  do,  waa  to  repeal  the  act  of 
Ithe  9th  of  Wilfiam  IIL  cap.  7.  The  ol^ed 
of  this  aet  of  William  was,  to  forbid  both  to 
Roman  Cstholict  and  ProCaitantii,  buriala 
in  the  iltei  of  placee  Ibrmerly  wad  aa  ab- 
beys, convents,  &c. ;  but  since  taken  out  of 
the  possession  of  ecclesiastical  psopiielen, 
and  vetted  in  members  of  the  etateu  The 
next  provlsien  was,  to  give  the  right  of  bu- 
ml  in  Protestant  chureh*yards  to  all,  ac* 
cording  to  the  rcUgjkMia  ceremonies  ef  tbe 

ries  whose  fiitnda  were  bioi^t  tbeie 
interment.  This  measure  originaleA 
fvith  the  noUe  lord,  who  presided  ever  the 
edmtnistxation  of  Irdand,  and  had  the  una* 
nimous  sanction  of  his  Mi\iesky's  gevem* 
menL  Before  he  proceeded  further,  he  felt 
it  necessary  to  describe  what  waa  the  state 
•f  the  law  as  it  now  existed.  The  fveehoU 
of  the  Protestant  church-yard  wae  vested  in 
the  reetor.  He  was  empoweeed  by  law  tn 
superintend  the  mode  of  granting  Chfktia» 
burial  in  the  church-yard.  He  wae  tagiPant 
the  right  of^  interment  s  and,  by  the  ad  of 
Uniformity,  he  was  to  read  the  burial  aer^ 
\ice  of  the  churdi  of  Iseland  as  by  lavr 
e»tablished,  and  no  otfaar^    He  iduld  Ml 


himself  read,  nor  -depateiAqr  SthSf 
to  read  a  dUTerent  service  in  thie  church- 
yard.    Such  was  the  law  on  one  side ; '  ana 
on  the  other,  according  to  the  lawe  of  tfa^ 
land,  ihe  frfcaids  of  every  deceased  penoia 
had  a  right  of  mtement  for  him  in  d»e  Fr»^ 
testant  diurch-yard  of  the  parish  in  whicli 
He  died,  subject  to  the  fore-mentioned  right 
lit  the  rector.     The  hen.  gendeman  theti' 
said  he  would  do  justice  %a  the  PRiie«tar»c 
Clergy  by  aUowii^,  that  in  ntet  instaaecs 
they  had  forborne  to  exercise  a  duty  im- 
posed upon  them  by  the  Act  of  Uniformity, 
and  bad  tacitly  permitted  the  performanf^ 
of  religious  oeremonlea  by  Eeman  Catholic' 
priests,  but  Uiaitted  that  it  vmuld  be  wwe  tcr 
alter  the  enactment.     The  new  Act  was  to 
authorise  the  Protestant  parson  to  give  the 
desired  permission.     The  present  BUI  vraa 
to  make  arrangements  wtiidi  would  hardly^ 
foB  to  satisfy  dl  parties ;  the  avowed  inten* 
tiott  was  to  give  the  dissenter  the  benefit  oC 
interment  according  to  the  rites  of  hb  own 
church  in  a  Protestant  chutcb-yanL    The 
law,  as  regarded  its  effects,  was  to  be  pot  hv- 
the  strongest  practical  sh^ie.    The  Protes- 
tant dergvmaa  was  to  be  apjplied  ta     If  he 
thought  nt'to  refuse  permission,    he  was 
bound  to  state,  in  writing,  to  the'applicant, 
tfie  cause  of  hie  refosal,  and  lo  carlily  the 
same  to  his  ordinary,  vfho  was  to  forward  ir 
to  the  lord-lieutenant     He  granted  thaa, 
the  BiU  was  tbe  intioductiett of  anew  ligha 
and   power:    it  waa  giving  the  Caiholie 
Churdi  a  right  to  the  chufdi-yafd  of  a  l^wo» 
testant  diuich :  yet  there  was  nothing  new 
hi  the  eAct  of  what  it  did;  thenovelt^rurar 
only  in  forml    No  rational  ftuteelaiit 
sen  eouM  complain  ef  being  paanteed 
hiw  to  waive  that  rig^  which  he  had  I 
all  along  accustomed,  to  waive 
against  him  in  so  doing. 
The  BiU  waa  then 


Our  obsenraliona  upon  tbe  na» 
ture  of  this  most  specious  of  all 
Bills,  by  which  a  Protestant  cler- 
gyman is  compelled  to  saacticMk 
rites  whkh  he  deems  idolafroQa,* 
nittst  be  reserved  for  its  last  read- 
ing. The  most  extraordinary  part 
of  Mr.  Plunket's  speech  ia  that^ 
where  he  would  mtioiatc^  that  k 
has  been  tliepraetrce  of  the  clergy 
of  the  Established  Church  to  per- 
mit the  pes&nnapce  of  Rmmm 
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Cathottc  rites  in  their  Protestant. 
church-TarcU;  wliere«s»  it  appears: 
from  a  oeclaratian*  sigded  by  the 
Parochial  clergy  of  Dublin,  that  to, 
their  knowledge  lio  Roman  Catho-^ 
lie  priest  ever  officiated^  or  at- 
tempted to  officiate^  in  their 
charch-yards»  with  the  exception 
of  the  St.  Kevin's  outrage,  and 
that  at  St.  Mary*8t  both  of  which 
occurxed  lately.  • 

toOSB  OF  COMMONS. 

ttttrch  29. 

EOUCATIOV  OF  THE  POOR. IN   IRELAND. 

Ob  the  reMhitkni  "  that  8S«OO0i  b« 
gnntcd  to  dfcfray  die  expencei  of  the  So- 
ciety tot  piomotliig  the  Education  of  the' 
Poor  io  IrelBiid  for  the  year  1 824/' 

Mr.  BKm§mkd  he  doubted  the  potaibiUty 
of  i>^^^<^  the  objects  of  Mr.  Grants  unless 
the  iHgcr  part  of  the  funds,  ^esthied  for  the 
purpoee^  were  piaeed  undCT  the  control  of 
the  Rooiaii  Catholics.  He  had  the  autho- 
rity ofa  Roman  CathoHe  Bishop  lor  stating, 
that  fas  Che  tUrty-sb  perishes  of  his  diocese, 
there  were  10,000  cUldren  of  an  age  to  go 
to  school,  who  were  restrained  from  avaH- 
faig  tiMnii>«iHii  of  the  schools  supported  by 
the  Kfldaie-street  Society,  on  account  of 
die  Sctiptuxes  being  read  in  them  without 
Doteand  comment.  He  did  not  intend  to 
oppose  the  modon,  but  hoped  the  House 
would  be  put  In  possession  of  some  inibrma- 
tno  upon  uie  siib|oct. 

Mr.  J,  L.  Fitter  rose  to  make  a  few  ob- 
aervadona  czplaiiatory  of  the  olijects  and 
benefidal  iabovrs  of  the  Kildare  Society. 
It  provided  proper  masters  for  the  various 
schoab  eoonected  widi  it;  it  had  estab- 
bhed  a  model  school  in  Dublin,  for  the 
wliifatkin  of  the  children  of  artisans.  Of 
the  oBBober  of  masters  belonging  to  the  So- 
ciety, half  were  Roman  Catholics,  andthree- 
fenrths  of  the  children  instructed  were  of 

that  [I asiiiin     The  subscriptions  railed 

b  Ireland  iibr  its  support,  amonnled  to 
10,00OC  In  the  year  1812,  the  Scriptural 
Scboob  fin  Ireland  amounted  to  no  more 
than  2)9;  but  in  consequence  of  the  opera- 
lioas  of  tfab  Society,  they  amounted  at  pre- 
sent to  4150,  and  were  inersastog  monthly. 
With  md)  statements  as  these  to  present, 
he  had  no  doubt  that  any  enquiry  about  to 
be  made  by  the  Committee,  would  prove  the 
utility  of  die  Society's  eaertioas. 


^>/.  Ntrnftiri  and  Mr,  HuieMmtm  ex- 
pressed their  regret  diat  the  sulject  had  been 
introduoed  in  the  House,  befcAre  the  Com- 
mittee appointed  by  the  House  had  made 
their  report. 

Mr.  IforAt  in  a  mai^  ip^ech^  protested 
against  the  doctrineihat  he  had  Just  beards, 
that  silence  should  be  preserved  upon  this, 
sutiject,  when  he  knew  diat  all  his  country- 
men anxiously  desired  that  an  explicit 
avowal  should  be  made,  as  to  whatever  had, 
been  given  to  them»  or  wbatevor  had  been 
withheld.     He  had  been  one  of  the  original; 
members  of  the  Kildare  Sodetv,  when  they  ■ 
had  nothix^  to  rely  on^  but  the  excellence, 
of  the  objects  they  had  in  view ;  and  no. 
other  sujgport  but  the  intellectual  ardour, 
which  they  brought  to  the  pursuiftb    In^ 
1812,  the  whole  country,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  single  province  of  Ulster,  was 
lying  in  a  state  of  tMck  hnd  palpable  dark- 
ness.    The  Protestant  Clergy,  as  was  natu- 
rally to  be  expected  in  a  Catholic  commu- 
nity, had  fidled  &i  eonnmnkallrtg  InMrue^i 
tion  to  the  poor.     The  Catholic  Cleigy  had 
never  undertaken  the  office.     The  gentry 
were  not  awakened  to  a  full  sense  of  its 
importance.     (Continued  cries   of  Hear, 
Hear.)    The  education  of  the  poor,  was, 
in  fact,  left  to  themselves,  and  no  good  edu- 
cation could  possibly  take  place  from  thdr 
educating  each  other.     The  schools  were  at 
the  sides  of  hedges,  and  were  such  as  his 
hon.  friend  had  described ;  in  them  licen- 
tiousness and  robbery  were  openly  taught^ 
and  the  horn-book  of  instruction  was  the 
manual  of  vice.    The  History  of  Freny  the 
Robber,  and  the  Life  of  Moll  Flanders,  were 
ordinary  school-books.    So  lamentable  in- 
deed was  the  system  of  education  which 
was  there  mtrodaoed,  that  it  were  difficult 
to  pronounce  which  was  the  most  dreadfiil, 
the  thick  darkness,  or  the  lurid  gleams  by 
which  it  was  occasionally  pierced ;  the  tor- 
pid ignorance  that  stagnated  in  One  quar- 
ter, or  the  mischievous  activity  that  fretted 
and  raged  in  another.    Dreadful  were  the 
effects  produced  by  thdr  combination.  The 
ranks  of  our  crowded  population  thickening 
and  gathering  into  hiwless,  fearless,  tumul- 
tuous,   undisciplined   array;    threatening 
peace,   threatening  properly,  threatening 
life ;  and,  from  the  abysses  of  their  misery, 
sendbg  up  a  voice  of  defiance  to  a  dismay- 
ed gentry,  and  an  almost  appalled  govern- 
ment   Under  these  circumstances,  the  first 
principle  which  the  Society  laid  down,  was, 
that  religion  should  be  made  the  bans  ti 
the  system  ;  that  the  children  of  Protestant 
and  Catholic  parents  should  be  brought  to- 
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into  tiic  flnne  tdioobt  tnd  be  re- 
ftmd  10  the  grnit  orlgfaial  of  their  Mth. 
It  had  been  said,  that  thia  ayitem  eonld 
nerer  become  general,  became  the  Roman 
CathoBc  Cleinr  wottU  on^ew  it;  bat  the 
ihct  was,  thai  Roman  Catholic  children  did 
cone  to  these  acfaoole,  and  diet  their  pa* 
lenti  woM  amioQi  to  procore  fiv  them  the 
dT  edncation.  He  tnuted  that  no 
iiti  would  be  taken  to  deitioy  the 
dirtfaif  tjilem,  before  another  wai  lubtti- 
Oiled  in  iti  place ;  under  which  there  had 
aalaen  600  maatent  and  79000  icholan ; 
notafter  alapeeofyeaia,  not  in  the  courae 
of  a  ocntory,  or  half  a  century ;  but,  to  uie 
an  expieeiion  of  Lord  Baoon.  "  in  an  hour 
gi«M  of  one  nan't  lift,  in  a  ftw  yeiter- 
daviu" 
The  reeolution  wai  agreed  to. 

Mr.  North's  brilUant  speech,  of 


which  we  are  unable  to  give  more 
than  an  imperfect  sketch,  will  sa- 
tisfy the  coimtry,  that  if  there  has 
been  any  failure  in  die  attempt  to 
educate  the  poor  of  Ireland,  it  has 
not  been  owinff  to  any  defect  in 
the  Tiews  of  ue  Legislature,  in 
the  management  of  the  funds,  in 
the  exertions  of  those  who  super- 
lateBd  the  plan,  or  in  the  compre- 
hensiveness of  its  regulations,  but 
to  the  suspicious  jealousy  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Priesthood,  who 
are  enemies  to  every  spedes  of 
education,  which  serves  to  en- 
lighten the  laity,  and  consequently 
to  diminish  their  own  influence. 


{The  rtmaimng  debates  of  the  toH  Session  that  concern  the  Churchy  wlU 

be  given  in  owr  next  Number.'} 
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NtSBTDfOALX  V.  MaBSHALL, 
AHD  AkOTBEB. 

%  BamewaU  and  CresneKs  Rt* 
parttf  p,  313. 

This  was  aa  aedon  for  a  Gdte  re- 
turo  to  a  writ  of  mandamus. 
On  the  22d  Nov.  18^1,  the 

re  of  sexton,  in  the  parish  of 
Mary,  Whitechapel,  was  va* 
canL  Thepiaintiffdaimedtohave 
been  dected  to  that  office  by  a 
majority  of  persons  entitled    to 
vote,  sod  that  the  defendants  as 
duuvhwardens,  ought  to  have  ad* 
mitted  him  to  that  office,  which 
they  refused  to  do ;  and  that,  in 
their  return  to  a  writ  of  manda- 
mus, issued  on  the  11th  of  Feb. 
1S22,  commanding  them  to  admit 
him, '  they  falsely  returned,  that 
he  was*  not    duly  elected.    The 
csoae  was  tried  before  Lord  Chief 
Justice  Abbott,  and  a  verdict  found 
for  the  plaintiff^  suMect  to  the  opi- 
nion of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench. 
The  right  of  election  was  al- 
lowed to  be  in  the  inhabitants 
paying  diurch  and  poor  rates  as- 
semhkd  in  vestry.     On  the  va- 
cant of  the  office,  a  puUic  meet- 
ing was  held  for  the  election  of  a 
sextim.    There  were  two  candi- 
dates* and  several  persons  claimed 
to  give  more  than  one  vote,  under 


the  statute  58  Geo.  III.  c..69.  s.  3* 
whidi  enacts,  that  all  persons  who 
had  paid  the  last  poor  rate  upon 
an  assessment  of  an  annual  rent 
of s less  than: Ml.  should  give  one 
Vote ;  but  if  such  payment  had 
been  made  upon  an  asaessme&t  o^ 
Qr  exceeding .  that  amount,  then 
one  vote  for  every  251.  of  annual 
rent  on  which  it  had  been  so  as- 
sumed, might. be  given;  but  that 
no  inhabitant. should  have,  more 
than  six  votes. 

If  more  than  one  vote  could  be 
given  by  any  individual  in  the 
parish,  the  plaintiff  was  duly 
elected ;  if  not,  his  opponent  was 
the  successful  candidate.  In  point 
of  fact,  it  appeared,  that  the  poor^a 
rates  had  never  been  assessed 
upon  the  inhabitants  according  to 
an  equal  pound  rate ;  but  the  rate 
had  been  made  according  to  the 
property  of  the  party  charged, 
whether  situate  in  or  out  of  the 
parish.  The  court  held,  that  no 
person  in  that  parish  was  rated  for 
the  relief  of  the  poor  in  the  man- 
ner contemplatecl  by  the  act; 
and  therefore,  that  its  provisions 
with  respect  to  the  enabliitt  indi- 
viduals to  give  a  plurality  of  votes, 
did  not  apply.  The  plaintiff  was, 
consequently,  not  duly  elected  to 
the  office  of  sexton,  and  a  nonsuit 

was  entered. 

12 
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Law  Proceedings  rekUive  to  the  Ckwreh. 


The  Kino  v.  Collett. 


t  BatnemaU  and  Cremeltg  Re^ 
partti  p.  324. 

Upon  an  appeal  against  an  order 
of  two  Justices,  for  the  allowance 
of  the  accounts  of  the  oyenieers 
of  the  poor,  for  the  parish  of 
Kelsale,  in  the  coun^  of  Suffolk, 
the  sessions  oonfirmea  the  order, 
subject  to  the  opinion  of  the  Court 
of  King's  Bench,  upon  the  follow- 
ite  case.  ' 

^E^  appellanr,  WilKan  CoUeft, 
was  the  pfvprietor  of  a  coniider- 
able  cstafir  in  Suflbik,  part  of 
wlndi  wail  in  hn  own  orcupation* 
Owing  to  the  great  agrieukural 
diattvas^  a  great  nany  huiiNUiidry 
Uvourani  were  dvt  of  employ,  and 
flnown  iip6n  the  parish.  Money 
WW  gilren  Iheiri  in  |iroportion  10 
Arfr  distress,  but  no  labour  waa 
miaired  fiK>na  theta.  Ther  appel- 
lant being  dissatisfied  widi  the 
appUcatkMi  iff  ^tsB  pali4i  fitnds, 
qipeded  acainst  the  overseers*  ac- 
oounts«  The  iisapundeiits,  npdn 
d»  hearaig  of  this  appeal,  ad- 
awlludi  tluK  ihe  persons  to  whom 
tfae  smna  dbgtecied  to  hi  the  ae- 
fautts  wete  paid,  were  able  and 
williBg  tor  worki  bnt  iliat  no  em- 
ployment 4X>uld  be  elitained  for 
thdoi  ?  wUob  the  appellant  con- 
tended the  Omseesi  were  bound 
to  provide,  aecordmg  to  die  sta* 
tate  of  tbe  43d  Blmabeth,  c.  ft. 

Urn  CDOfft,  in  gi^itig  judgment, 
obaenred,  diat  tt  did  not  appear 
npen  did  caae  bdbrediem,  that 
dw  owneets  eonsidered  ^em* 
sdveff  bamsd  t»  provide  work  for 
Ac  vnevniayad  poor,  if  diat  were 
pnctiefAMe;'iior  whether  they  in 
any  Wf  endeatoared  to  attain 
thatobject:  before  the  ease,  there* 
fore,  could  be  determined,  it  nwaC 


be  sent  back  to  the  sessions  again, 
that  the  court  miffht  be  informed 
whether  any,  and  if  any,  what 
endeairours  bad  been  made  by  the 
overseers,  to  procure  employment 
for  the  poor,  previous  to  their 
giving  pceuirfary  relief.  But  the 
court  added,  that  it  undoubtedly 
was  the  primary  duty  of  the  over- 
aeers,  to  find  employment  for  die 
poor,  if  possible. 


Pox  V.  Bishop  of  CossTEm. 

2  BamewaU  and  Crftwelfs  Re^ 
portSf  p.  635* 

Thia  ease  is  important  as  a  ju- 
dicial decision  respecting  the  ap* 
plleation  of  the  law  of  simony,  to 
purchasers  of  the  next  presentationa 
to  livin^^  The  facts  of  the  caae 
irerethoie.  Thomas  Josej^  Tnd^ 
Ibrd  was  seised  for  his  Iik  of  the 
advowaon  of  ifte  living  of  Wifaas- 
low,  in  the  county,  and  within  the 
diocese,  of  Chester*  On  the  ISth 
day  of  Nov.  1819,  theincumibent 
Of  Wihnslow,  (Mr.  Bradahaw,) 
was  at  the  point  of  d^tfa,  and  his 
dangerOfn  state  was  known  bofii 
to  Traffbrd  and  the  plainttiT  Pox. 
On  that  day,  and  but  a  few  botnrs 
before  the  death  of  Biadafaaw,  an 
iigreement  for  the  sale  of  the  next 
presentation,  was  entered  mlo,  be- 
tween TnJRird  and  the  plaftitift; 
and,  as  an  expedient  to  carry  the 
BtAd  a^eement  into  efiect,  and  to 
tHotk  their  red  design,  a  ^sed  was 
executed,  by  whi^  Tranord  con* 
veyed  the  advowson  to  the  plain- 
tiff; Ibr  the  term  of  99  years,  if  be 
Tfsnora  shoiud  so  loii^nve,  aul^ 
ject,  ho^nwver,  tO  a  proviso,  tftejt 
after  the  plaintiff^  had  presented 
fiif  the  tnm  espectant  on  tlie 


rekOtpfiky  "tfte  iShureh. 


&^ 


ihifh  rif  RnniiKwr,  of  on  ilii  fcw 
fttiui:^  of  that  eveot,  had,  by  Us 
fglircf  I  jB&ied  the  s«xt  lumof 
pvetentatiaD   to  lapse*    then   he 
should  leooos^  tha-advowson  to 
Tnffi>rd,  for  the  residue  of  the 
term ;  whv^  mhstawtially  reduced 
the  deed  to  a  conveyance  of  th^ 
next  presentadon*  After  the  death 
of  Bmddiaw^   the  blaiiuiff  prf- 
'sentedhisderky  liir.tjppleby,  who 
was  no  party  either  to  the  agree- 
ment for  the  salcy  or  the  deed. 
On  the  refoaai  of  die  then  Bishop 
of  Chester  to  admit  Uppleby,  the 
plaintiff  brought    his   acdon    of 
qiiare  inpedit.     Tlie  cause  was 
tried,  in  Ae  first  instance,  at  the 
Chester  Assises  for  1821,  and  in 
last  Hilary  Term  was  brou^ 
before  the  Court  of  King's  Bench 
on  a  writ  of  error.    The  point  to 
be  decided  mainly  turned  on  die 
eoostnicdon  of  the  Slst  Elizabeth, 
c  6.  a.  5.  This  statute  was  passed, 
as  die  preamble  to  the  fifth  secdon 
stafeep,  for  the  avoiding  of  simony 
and  cornipdmi,  inpresentadons  to 
benefilces.     By  th^  section,  it  is 
enacted,  diat  if  any  person  shall, , 
for  any  sum  of  money,  &c.  di- 
reedy  or  indirecdy,  present  any 
penoD  to  any  benefice,  or  give  or 
bestow  the  same,  for,  or  in  respect 
of  any  such  corrupt  cause  or  con- 
sideration, then  every  such  pre- 
sentation shaU  be  utterly  void,  an^ 
the  Queen  and  her   heirs  may 
pnesent  for  that  turn  only. 

The  court  took  time  to  con- 

nder  of  this  case,  and,   in  the 

eotDrse  of  the  term,  their  opinion 

was  pronounced  by  Lord  Chief 

Justiee  Abbott,  who  dedared,  that 

-dw  substance  of  the  transacdon 

was  a  baigain  withTrafford,  for 

aaon^,  thut  he  diould,  by  means 

of  a  conveyance  to  th^  plaintiff. 


and  therebyi   hi   d^    plaihtiff^s 
name,  present  a  clerk  to  a  bt^ 
sMfleei   ^lAiish  the  pardes    con- 
jideied  foH   in  name  and  fonh 
only,  but  vaoant  in  reaKty ;  that 
therefore  the  transaction  was  uil- 
Maifful,  and  the  presentation  voidi 
that,  under  the  circumstances  of 
this  case,  a  presentadon  so  made 
would  have  been  indirecdy apre" 
sentadon  to  the  benefice  b^c  Traf- 
ford  the  seller ;  and  as  the  con- 
tract between   the  plaintiff  and 
Trafford  the  seller,  was  corrupt 
and  simoniacal,  the  ignorance  of 
,tbe  clerk  whom  the  plaiiitiff  after- 
wards wished  to  present  of  tha^ 
contract,  was  immaterial,  and  coul4 
notalt^r  the  nature  of  die  trai^ 
acdon.     The  sole  object  of  the 
plaintiff  and   Trafford,   in  ^sir 
contract,  was»  the  immi^diate  ^4 
single  presentation  to  a  ben^fio^, 
which  diev  Qonsid^red  as  actually 
vacant,  wnipbi  if  legi^l,  would  be 
a  manifest  evasion  of.  tl^e  pro- 
visions of  the  statute  above  quoted- 
The  decision  was  in  favour  of  the 
defendant.    It  was  remarked  by 
the  court,  tba^  the  statute  doesno^ 
nodce  the  vacancy  of  die  benefice  4 
and,  consistendy  with  its  wprd%  % 
contract  may  be  corrupt,  altboi^ 
the  church  be  full,  as  in  the  case 
of  a  sale  for  moneyi  of  tbe  n^ 
presentadon,  accompani^  with  an 
agreement  for  immediate  resigaar 
tion. 

Note*  Compare  the  cases  of 
Barrett  d.  Glubb,  Bacon's  Abridge 
ment,  dtle  Simony^  469.  and  Bi- 
shop of  Lincoln  o*  WoUenstoi^ 
3  Burrow's  Reports,  1505 ;  in 
which  last  case,  the  Court  of 
King'sBench  laid  it  down  as  dear 
)aw,  that  the  grant  of.  the  next 
presentation!  or  of  an  advowson 
afVer    ihe    church    was    actually 


mo 


Lm  Pii»miu%^  i^htiveU^dke €kmei. 


Men  taeiot,  mm  m  void  ghat 
quoad  the  ftUoi  vaeancT. 

Noie.  TherewdtofUieTaiioas 
cant  oa  this  •object  Minn  to  be» 
that  wheravcr  a  contvact  is  nade 
with  a  view  to  an  imnigdiatff  pre- 
aentatioD*  it  it  against  tha  policy  of 
the  law,  and  theram  void^ 


sx  thx  commov  plca8. 

Smith  v.  Maxwbia. 

1.  ilyen  and  Mooijf$  Nin  Prms 
Reports^p.Bl, 

tn  an  acdon  upon  a  bill  of  ex- 
change, the  defence  was  cover- 
ture. It  was  proved  that  the  de- 
fendant was  married  m  her  father's 
house  in  Ireland,  by  the  Curate 
of  the  parish.  It  was  objected 
that  this  marriage  was  not  valid, 
without  the  production  of  a  spe- 
cial license.  Lord  Chief  Justice 
Best,  who  tried  the  cause,  over- 
ruled the  objection,  observing, 
that  before  the  passing  of  the 
marriage  act,  a  marriage  so  cele- 
brated in  England,  would  have 
been  good;  and  that  the  |pro- 
visions  of  the  English  mamage 
act  did  not  extend  to  Ireland.  In 
a  case  for  bigamy,  which  was 
tried  before  Mr.  Justice  Bayley, 
at  York,  the  same  point  arose, 
and  an  acquittal  was  directed, 
under  an  idea  that  the  first  mar- 
riage having  been  performed  in  a 
private  house,  was  invalid ;  but  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice  in  pronouncing 
the  above  decision,  declared,  that 
he  had  reason  to  know,  that  Mr. 
Justice  Bayley  had  since  altered 
his  opinion. 

Note,  That  previous  to  the  sta- 
tute 26th  George  III.  c.  3$.  an 
irregular  celebration  of  marriage 
by  a  priest,  was  merely  matter  of 


diamKi^  which  did 
not  in  ai^  way  aflect  the  VaMky 
of  such  marriage  in  coiurta  of  hnr. 


or  cHMremr. 

Wouucs  ff»  Bacoh^  AMD  Othebs. 

I  Symms  and  Biuafft  Refoth, 
p.  415. 

A  bill  was  filed  in  Chancenf  by 
the  Rector  of  the  parish  of  Mark- 
field,  against  the  occupiers  of  cer- 
tain lands  in  thatparish,  for  pay- 
ment of  tithes.    By  the  pleaAogs 
it  appeared,  that  the  occupiers  of 
the  lands  in  Question  had  paid  to 
Charles  Marcn  Phillips,  Esq.  or 
his  ancestors,  for  the  space  of  140 
years,    an    annual    paymemt     of 
4f.  lOd.  in  lieu  of  tithes.     When 
the  cause  was  heard  in  Chancery, 
the  court  ordered  that  an  action 
should  be  brought  at  the  n^xt 
assizes,  to  try  vmether  Mr.  Phil- 
lips was  entitled  to  the  modus  of 
4s.  lOd.  payable  yearly  in  lieu  of 
tithes  of  the  lands  in  question.  At 
the  trial,  title-deeds  for  the  last 
1 50  years  were  produced,  by  some 
of  which,  the  above  rate^  tithe,  or 
modus,  had  been  conveyed ;  and 
in  corroboration  it  was  alsaproved» 
that  as  far  as  living  memory  could 
reach,  no  tithes  had  been  paid  to 
the  Rector  of  the  lands  in  ques- 
tion; but,  on  the  contrary,  that 
the  payment  of  the  above  modus, 
had  been  received  by  Mr.  Phillips 
or   his    ancestors.     The  verdict 
passed  for  the  defendant ;  and  in 
June  last,  a  new  trial  was  moved 
for  before  the  Vice -Chancellor, 
principally  upon  the  ground  that 
nothing  was  shewn,  at  the  trial 
below,  but  a  possession  of  140 
years,    of  the   payment  of  this 


Law  ProeeeHrngs  rdoHm  io.tke  €!kmrth. 
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moAm  to  Mr.  Pkaint^  or  thoie 
throuch  whom  he  claimed:  and 
Aat  um  imroduction  of  thk  pay- 
ment into  title-deeds  to  which 
the  rector  had  no  access  could  not 
prejudice  him*  It  was  admitted 
that  as  aemat  a  lay  inqpropriator 
who  BDimt  alienate  the  tithes,  a 
good  tiue  would  be  presumed 
Boin  ki^g;^  of  timet  yet  that  cir- 
cumstance could  not  have  the 
wei^t  against  an  ecclesias- 
rector  who  had  no  power  of 


The  Vice  Chancellor  refused  the 

alication,  thinking  that  there  was 
tcient  evidence  before  the  jury 
to  justify  their  presumption,  that 
Mr.  Phimps  was  entiUed  to  the 
modus  in  heu  of  tithes.  That  the 
same  evidence  would  have  been 
conclusive  as  to  the  right  to  any 
other  description  of  property,  and 
that  it  equally  aralied  in  this  case. 
And  his  Hcmor  aid  not  appear  to 
assent  to  the  distinction,  Uiat  had 
been  taken  in  argument  between 
the'  lay  impropriator  and  spiritual 
rector. 


IK  TBB  ABCHSS  COURT  Of  CANTBR- 

BXJRY. 

Coram  Sir  «7.  NifikolL 

StRXBT  O.  STREET. 

2.  AddanCs  RepofU^  p.  1. 

This  was  an  appeal  by  the  hus- 
band, ftom  an  allotment  of  per- 
manent alimony  to  the  wife  made 
by  the  Consistorial  court  of  Exe- 
ter, where  die  wife  had  obtained  a 
sentence  of  divorce  from  the  bus- 
hand  by  reason  of  adultery.  In 
giving  judgment  it  was  declared 
that  a  strong  case  must  be  made 
out  to  disturb  the  sentence  of  the 


keal  ordinary*  Weve  thai  sen- 
tence extreme  eitiier  wi^,  the 
court  had  the  power  of  reducing 
or  increasing  the  alimony,  but  it 
would  not  exercise  that  power  on 
a  slight  difierenoe  of  opinion.  In 
this  case,  there  were  various  state- 
ments of  the  income  the  hasband 
possessed,  but  taking  bis  own  state- 
ment as  correct,  it  appeared  that 
he  had  SOfik  per  annum  in  his  own 
right,  and  25Liaet  annum  in  right 
of  his  wife.  The  allowance  made 
to  the  wife  by  the  court  below 
amounted  to  IS5L  per  annum,  ra- 
ther more  than  one*  third  of  the  hus- 
band's income.  Bv  an  agreement 
the  husband  was  obliged  to  pay  his 
daughter  yearly  200/.  and  he 
claimed  that  this  sum  should  be 
deducted  from  his  income,  and 
that  the  remainder  should  be  the 
amount  on  which  payment  of  ali- 
mony should  be  calculated.  But 
the  court  determined  that  an  im- 
provident bargain  of  the  father 
with  the  chila  should  not  pre- 
judice the  mother;  and  upon  a 
review  of  the  whole  matter  affirm- 
ed the  sentence  of  the  local  court 
at  Exeter  and  remitted  the  cause. 


Dawb  o.  Wiluaxs.  . 

t.jiddamUReparti,  p.  190. 

This  was  a  proceeding  in  the 
first  instance  in  the  Arches  Court 
of  Canterbury  against  Henry  Wil- 
liams, a  parishioner  of  Tring  in 
Hertfordshire,  for  making  a  dis- 
turbance during  divine  service  in 
the  parish  diurcli,  and  for  having 
''quarrelled,  chode,  and  brawled,  by 
words"  in  the  said  church  during 
such  time.  The  suit  was  instituted 
by  the  churchwardens.     It  ap- 


i^ 


ijam  Piroceediitgf  rebaive  to  (Ke  Church. 


MM^'diA^on  tte  tnorAhg  o^ 
Bcitidfty  Ae  "Mth  of  Angust  i1j!9^ 
file  d^fendMit  ffx^  bn  the  porch 
doorof  Ae  dnirdi  (he  not  beiiig  it 
terfah  6(lic^).a'i)oUce  Ibr  ft  ve^trf 
\i9  br  fidd  on  the  Frfdky  Mowing 
(br^tlie'pufpOse  of  chodstng  new 
churchwardens  in  tlie  place  of  the 
present '  tmeff,  and  that  'after  the 
nnntoier  bad  finiahed  retiShf  the 
Ml^ne  creed,  he  ^tood  up  iti  hii^ 
jpe«r,  and' read  aioiid  a  notice  to 
tfie  same  effbct-as  the  one  fie  had 
jircf  viousIt  fixed  to'^e  p^tch. 
' '  iJpoittneae  facts,  it  Was  resolved 
tluit  tlie*  defemfaint  had  infringed 
liDCli  ill*  general  ecdeaiastical  Taw 
awi  dM'atatate  5  And  6*Edw.  VI; 
e»  4.  -By  mtBUf  acta  of  Pariihment 
the  tubne,  aa  part  of  the  hook  of 
continHMi  •  uf<yei\  had'*beefi  coi!H 
Amid,  «na  constituted  part  of  duS 
HaituU  iamofihe  Idngdom.  No 
prirale  padsbioner  of  his  own  an- 
thority  duri^  ditine  service  has  a 
right  to  pwliah  any  notice  fiti 
dinscfa^  It-was  tdso  clearly  held  hy 
Uie  courts  that  this  was  an  ofience 
under  the  statute  against  brawl- 
ing ;  The  notice  read  by  the  de* 
fendant  to  cdl-a.  vii^stry  meeting  in 
tli9  middtoof  die  year  for  the  por- 
pomoi  ehaooingnaw  chwehwar* 
te«»  jmKt:b»  eoimteted'  (primA 
f^i^^  at  loBty  witli  lOiiMr  ^cooftest 
eni^lMif  ia>  ti^  parisli ;  «nd  can- 
seqHfttdy  anistMve  had  atandeocy 
to  oalj  offthe  attention  of  the  csonr 
grcpaiy'on  ftom  their  reUffiooa  ex^ 
ercises.  Some  question  nad  beeti 
made  aa  to  the  fower  oi  this  court 
to  evlertaln  thia  attit.by  letters  ^f 
re^ueat  (whi<ih  in.  tlua  .instance  had 
boou  aent  |^  the  commiasaiy  of 
the  bi#hop  of  lin^dln  for  the  ardi- 
deaconry  of  Huntingdon)  but  the 
court  upon. the  authority bf  various 
precedentiit  detc(miined  that  it  poa- 


aessed  such  jurisdiction  i'aA^^lh^ 
suit  was  allowed  to.  proceed.  ' 
If  the  question  of  simj^  resd^ 
mff  a  notice  unconnected  with  anj^ 
other  circumstance  of,  irregidarity 
had  not  been  already  decided  to.  )Hf 
within  the  meaning. of  the  act  5 
9nd  6  Bdw.  VI.  c.  4.  it  might  have 
been  argued  that  th^  wprds  pf  thd 
statute  did  not  warrant  that  con<* 
elusion ;  for  they  clearly' appear  tn 
relate  to  words  and  actiot&s,  used 
in  brawls  and  quarrels  :  but  at  aD 
evjeuts  it  woulg  have/been  contr^Mir 
to  the  rubricy  and  therefore  pun- 
ishable by  the  general  ecdesiaatical 
law. 


.* 


PjaMinkvv  EofjrsY^  and  P.Ai^iisft 

S.  Adiam*0  B^porit,  p.  141, 196. 

The  substance  of  diese  twd 
Q^ses  may  be  given  together ;  they 
arose  oKt  of  me  same  transactioni* 
a  tumult  in  the  church  of  8t; 
Mary,  .Newington,  on,  Ae  elec- 
tion of  a  churchwarden ;  and*  as -the 
origin  of  this.quarr^l  if^as  discredit- 
able to  the  jparishioners  in  general, 
so  the  spi^t  which  instituted  tb^ 
second  prosecution  says  but  little 
for  their  impartialfty.  Many  of 
the  facts  are  common  tb  oqth 
cases;  o]m gre^t diflerene^  existed 
in  the  situation  of  the  ps^rties, 
Roffey  being  archurchwafdeh;  And 
aa  &r  aa  there  can  be  Any  appor- 
tioning of  blame  'to  fhbse  who 
make  die  chtirch*the  scene  <rf*Aeif 
qnsarrels,  was  the'in^stl)hnieable 
in  being  tme  of  the  b^imera  df  tha 
fray.  On  Easter  Tuesday,  1!^5; 
the  rectorhaving  appointed  l^aStey 
hia  dinrchwarden  for  the  next 
year,  an  election  was  held  to  de- 
termine whether  Pdmer  tlie  pre* 
10 
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to 


Ml  yUiitii&  or  a  Mr.  iesm 
ikcNrid  be  liU  €oBe«gue;  «  poii 
Wing  been  donaadrd  1^  Jones^ 
iit  w«fi  gnoited,  and  in.  tho  same 
good  leelin|r  which  characteriied 
the  ran  of  M  pwccedings  in  this 
decdon  ibeAimi  was  tuined  in^ 
to  a  pell  boolh.  Socw  after  the 
poll  had  b^emit  a  discussion  arbse 
hotiveen  a  Mr«HiircoDibe  and  Rof<% 
tsft  wfaicfa  ^uiddjr  degenerated  into 
abaac^andaaded  asnwghthayebeen 
ejcpected  in  a  qaarrd.  Between 
theM twp^  tbegloriouB  distinction  of 
who  bdMived  morsft  in  this  meeting 
fisass  10  real*  About  nine  o'dode 
a  peraooal  straggle  takea  place 
bcfweca  theaii  oonstablea  ara  oiled 
i%  and  Boffgr  is  taken  into  ens* 
Cody.  TyuQ  then  in  tho  diurdi 
yaid  (too  acted  aa  sideaman  to 
Bo8^)  healing  the  noise*  comes 
into  the  clnwch»  and  endeavoura 
to  leacne  his  churdHrafdcn  (and 
if  lina  had  ban  aUhe  haddone 
his  txMatt  m^ght  not  have  been 
ppAafa  uifualmabW)  takes  up  hia 
peiaoasi  %aBOflt  and  in  the  end 
nonmnhi  asaaidta  on  several  indi«« 
vidnajbt  and  fintsiiea  iiis.  pan  of 
thait  ovemp^a  eia|iioynient»  like 
hia  pcimcipaL  by  being  anpee^ 
hsadad  by  a  constable*  Bofth 
suiia  vsia  tnatitnted  by  order  of 
^  vaatsyt  and  if  two  individn» 
a|p  vesn  to  be  adeetcd  on  whom 
dm  jaSMh.vfigpanff  should  be 
nnd  by  whom  the  eede* 
QDsta  M  paid*  the  most 
giiky  abonld  haivis  been  choaen: 
and  who  aaaangat  the  branrkm  and 
fUsesaBaas  oftmat  evanii^  woidd 
&i w  diiQttled  dm  ndm  snth  Hur* 
eondba  and  Jtaflfey  I 

Both  BoSnr  mA  T^oahad  mn« 
dened  dipmsdveaararnabie  to  thO 
^>***i* "  M*s^^i  Imv.  maA  the  atatute 

brawling,  5  and  ^  £dw. 


vou  U  NO.  L 


VL  c.  4*  On  ihe  jod^nent  being 
pronounced*  it  was  wi&  obsemed^ 
thai  if  two  paitiea  qnanoel  and 
teawl  in  the  churcht  who;  ianmat 
guilty,  is  needy  immafffrial ;.  that 
there^^eet  due  to  the  aaitrfdnfisa 
of  the  plaoe^  ahould  have  mdueed 
each  to  abatain»  /md  eaeh*  .^on« 
linuing  the  firay»  incurred  tlia 
same  penalty*  Amongpt  othar 
knportant  points  noticed  fay  tho 
oourt  is^the  strange  misapprohenw 
sion  whidi  prevailed  nmongsc  eK 
portjea  respecting  the  pniaair  of  the 
parish  oflSoers*  It  seoom  tahairo 
been  considered  that  nothing  ape« 
cial  attached  to  the  pIaoe»  in  wmck 
they  were  assemhledyimt  thai,  a^ 
if  an  affiay  bad  happened  h^  An 
alreet  or  iii  a  tnrain,  caqatahlea 
might  be  caUad  in  to  qiMR  the 
diaturhenoa.  But  the  drarohwavw 
dena  in  the  first  instwire  were  Ao 
proper  .persons  to  msnitain  9^mmI 
order  in  the  church*  whid»  doty 
if  they  ne^^ted,  or  were  unable 
to  pecfiicm,  ehril  nffleara  peyhapo 
are  warranted  in  intetftring.  M 
the  eace^ution  of  their  dmy,  dm 
chttrchwasdei|8  ,ha¥e  peculiiir  pii- 
vil^es  and  are  Motcstad  by  h|Ww 
(See  Hawe  e.  Planner  1st  Saun* 
der's  ReportSt  p.  6S«)  Inthepar- 
ticular  caae  of  Tyon»  it  appeared 
that  he  waa  taken  into  euatody  by 
a  constable  without  any  req uiaition 
to  that  eibct  having  been  made, 
and  in  a  place  where  ins  authority 
was  snpetior  to  diet  of  a  peace 
oHeer« 

A  sentenee  was  passed  on  bodi 
under  the  statute  a^Aistbrawling» 
Roflby  being  sentenced  to  auspen- 
aion  imhwressu  eedesie^  fer  eqe 
monflh|  uwSat  Tyon  was  mem 
Kg^kdy  visited  with  sunenrfon.mr 
a  week.  But  the  question  of 
eoaai  was  very  diffntntly  dealt 
T 
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fridu'  The  imirt^coifiidered  tW 
ia  the  suit  inadtiited  agtmstRoflfey; 
ftc  .conduct  which  Ins  office  and 
sitttatkm  eraedsUy  condemned, 
Mr*  Paliner  did '  but  his  dnty*  and 
the  defendant  Rofiey  was  con-» 
Amwtkwi^  in  the  costs  of  the  suit. 
In  pronouncings  judgment  against 
Tyon  the  court  expressed  an  opi- 
nkMiy  thai  if  any  other  individual 
than  Rbffby  should  have  been  pro*' 
seoiied  for  conduct  on' that  dis- 
graoefiil  evenings  Huroombe  was 
the  proper  object.  The  second  pro* 
sneuiion  ooidd  not  be  considered  to 
have  been  solely  instituted  to  assert 
the  sanctity  of  the  phoe ;  nor  im*" 
partUiy  to  ooneet  those  who  had 
sinned  against  public  decorum :  and 
altlumdi  this  suit  had  been  com- 
mteosd  by  order  of  the  vestry, 
the  churdiwarden,  Pafaner,  was 
not  bound  to  obey  its  direction; 
he  mu^ht  judge  of  its  propriety; 
and  me  court  could  not  say  that 
diiswaa  the  ease  of  a  public  oflioer 
adJQ^  without  private  motives,  in 
the  discharge  of  his  duty.  Instead 
tbfsre^bre'  df  fidl  eosts»  Mr.  Tyon 
war  condemned  to  pay  AOi.  nonune 


OxTiBS  V.  Cmaxbbks. 
%  AddanCs  ReparUi  p*  177* 

Articles  were  filed  in  the  Arches 
ONurt  of  Canterbury  against  the 
defendant,  for  having  read  pntyers 
in  the  parish  church  of  Byfield  in 
the  county  of  Northampton,  on 
Sunday  the  1 4th  of  Sept.  18^, 
without  licence  from  the  Bishop 
of  Peterborough  or  any  other  com- 
petent authority,  and  also  for  hav- 
ing thereby  obstructed  the  curate, 
the  Rev.  S.  S.  Paris,  duly  licensed 


in  the  pcHbrmaliee  of  his'deiiai^ 
duties^  in  violation  of  'the  48di; 
canon,  and  against  the  laws  and 
constitutions  ecdesiastical'  of  this 
realm* 

This  cause  was  heard  on^  the 
point  whether  the  allegiltidn'  plead-* 
ed  respfmsively  to  these '  artidec/ 
could  be  admitted  to  proof.  Hie 
facu  disclosed  by  the  pleadings 
on  both  sides  appeared  tob^-'as 
fiollows.  The  Rev.  Charles  We-^' 
therell  was  the '^  rector  -  of  '  tbcT 
parish  of  Byfield  and  lesidene' 
therein.  In  Sept.  ia££he  engaged 
the  Rev.  S.  S.  Pans  as  his  ciitata^ 
to  assist  hhn*  occastonaUv  in  'th» 
performance  of  his  parochial'  du- 
ties, such  en^^ageiaent  tobe'dtfter-^' 
milked  by  eitlur  party  on  giving 
three  months'  notice. '  In^Nov; 
1822,  Mr.  Paris  was  licensed  by 
the  Bishop  of  Peterborou|^'  to' 
the  curacy  of  Byfidd.  Sooni^er 
the  rector  was  dissatisfied  with  his 
curate  and  gave  him  nddee  on  the 
6th  of  January  1828,  to  quit -the 
curacy;  and  in  the  month  of  FelH 
ruary  foUowii^  request^  the  Bi- 
shop of  Peterborough  tb^vithdraw' 
the  licence. .  Mr.-  Paris  sdU  con-* 
tinued  to  reside  in  the  parish  but 
had  not  officiated  in  the  diurch 
between  February  and  the  14di'6f 
September,  1828,  the  whole  ^nt^ 
in  the  interim  biving  been  peiw* 
formed  by  the  rector.  On  the 
14th  of  Sentember  the  reetor  watf 
absent  at  Malvern  in  attendance!! 
upona  sick  wife,  and  he  requested 
the  defendant  to  perform'  the 
momii^  duty.  The  defendant 
was  licenced  curate  of  WiQoughby 
in  Warwickshire,  not  in  the  dio-^ 
cese  of  Peterbdrou^.  Previous 
to  proceeding  to  church,  the  de^ 
fendant  pix)duced  his  licence  from 
the  Bishop  of.  Lichfield  and  Co- 
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▼CBlry  to  one  of  the  eburchwar- 
dene  who  aeooanpuued  Yam  W  the « ' 
durdii  and  gave  him  poftseMion 
of  the  reading  desk;  while  there,  « 
and  b^re  the  service  had  begun, 
Mr.  Paris  cametmwith  the  odier 
dnirdiwarden,  and  claimed  to  per- 
fivm  the  doty.      The  defendant 
then  said«  Mr.  Paris  was  no  longer 
eanite  to  Mr.  Wedierell,  by  whose 
czpvesa  .deaire  he  had .  that  day  . 
come  to  do  the  duty ;  that  he  was 
not  aware  of  violating  any  law  by 
aasisttng  a  friend  in  his  absence, 
and  that  .disclaiming  all  idea  of 
acting  perversely  he  should. per- 
sist in  officiating  for  that  day. 
Hie  dffcndant  men  promised  at  ■ 
the  request  of  Mr.  Paris  to  admit 
diat  he  Mr«  Paris  had  claimed  and 
ifia  there  ready  to  .perform  the 
sarvke,  which  was  afterwards  per- 
fermed  by  the  defendant.     The 
point  most  material  for  Mr.  Paris 
to  have- established  was,  that,  being 
a  Ucenoed  curate,  iie  was  not  re- 
movable  at   the  mere  will,  and  . 
pleasure  .of  the  rector,'  but  catt-^ 
tinned  curate  till  the  licence  was 
revoked.     For>  which  doctrine  the 
esse  of  Hyde  o.  Martin .  Cowper  ^ 
440,  was    relied  on;    Sir   John 
NicfaoH,  decided  that  the  defensive 
allegation  oflfered  on  behalf  of  the  , 
defendant  was  admissible.     Upon  , 
the  words  of  the  40th  canon  it  did . 
not  appear  that  the  defendant  .at- 
tended at  Byfield  as  curate,  he  only 
came  to  officiate  for  the  rector  on  a 
ptrticular  occasion ;  that  without 
Airther  consideration,  it  would  not 
lay  down  as  a  rule  of  the  Jaw,  that. . 


occasional  assbtance,  so  given> 
ngprely  l)ecause  the  minister,  so* 
assisting,  had  not  been  licensed  by 
the  Bisnop  of  the  diocese  was  pun- 
ishable as  an  ecclesiastical  o&nce* 
Inasmuch  as.the  allegation  respon- 
sive to  the  articles  'filed  against 
the  defendant,  contained  focts,  the 
probaUe  tendency  oi  which  was, 
to  render  it  a  case  at  least  for  mi- 
tigated costs,  if  aot.to  eatablisli  ft 
complete  legal  defence .  to  ^botl^ 
parts  of  the  charge,  the  court  adi^ 
mitted  it  to  proof.  .  After  .the^ 
court  had  pronounced  .this  opinion,, 
the  proctor,  for .  Mr.  Gates . statecf 
that  he  proceeded  no  further ;  up^ 
on  which,  as  a  matter  of  cours^ 
the  cause  .was  dismiwed  wiUi  coats^ 
The  canse.  being  stopped  in.thif 
stage,  the  great  iquestion  on%jthe 
power  of  the  rector. or .vioar,  .tQ 
remove  at  his  own  will  a  Jicenced 
curate  was  not  determined*.  If  a 
curate  is  licensed,-it  ha^  been  said 
by.  very  high  authority,  that  he  is 
removable  only  sub  modo)'  fo^ 
instance  by  the/ccmsent  of  di^ 
bishop,  or  by  the  rector  doing  the 
duty  himself.  See  the  dictum  pf 
Lord  Mansfield,  on.the.atttum^t 
in  the  case  above  quoted  from 
Cowper's  Reports* .  But  this  has 
been  denied  to-be  law,  as > con? 
trary  to  former  decision^,  ^  see 
Bum*s  Ecclesiastical  l^w  by  T^yrt 
whit,  Vol.  2.  p.  54,  55.  Th^ 
point  seems  still  open  for  decision, 
and  from  its  importance,  .would 
(we  should  think)  speedily  call  for 
determination. 
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AiMraoil  4ie  BbMjr  of  the  Chardi  of  CMfeedbtty  maf  be  .'itia  t# 
^wkmnmrm  nith  jh<fkg«ti»n  of  AdgoidMv  Ux  infiiMBoe  of  that  tirona* 
Mtnee" il^  dM'itite  of  the  ooantiy  genenEy,  raedere  alM^  tetio* 
ipeet  muiMifj  toalRird  a  knowfedgv  of  Ae  rmiwtd  ncee  lil  whoHi  JA 
taimaa  auendedt  and  the  ooiamaaii  dodeii-  derdted  i^on  him. 
Beamy  tuaie  the  somecfflirotBwhidi  ha  eaily  history  irta  be;  deriv^dy 
feiaHoe  ao Ulterior hiat hi Cfanmetiandaikiieaa,  nor  iiKxtrieahly  wM> 
HDirin  with  Aeiiony  aa  to  be  altogether  conten^ptifale.  Hie  aboriginal 
ai^eiadtion  of  Britab,  aldMnigh^cnffmiiarj  m  tta  rhea^  yiddad,  by  ao 
aoaaiaii  to  a  porer  mvtbtdogy  on  tat  hitrndactkhi  of  nat  of  Borne. 
^TdbMff  hideedi'the  dootrinea  of  the  imnuirtalily  of  die  aoul  and4>r* 
^fMthf  emioa^tkm.  whkb  weie  taught  by  the  Druids,  condanyid  t6 
Araftate  thvrecepmn  of  die  go^  wkm  the  cohmlila  impoited  thajt 
vaat«n» 

' '  Oftha  antral  of  Joacphof  Arimadiea  kt  Britmni  «ie  nlayt  nabeaital^ 
IM^,  claaa the  relation  aiiiongdieibigeriet  vhidi  wef«aei^ 
aMJharieniagHe,  hi  the  aiBjr  contest  of  (he  efergy  Ibr.die'tilpeKior  antn 
Mqr  of  tiidr  amial  chmdiei;  and  .King  Lnctw»  tte  'kgoidarir 
mndat^bf  thostf  ftw  sOruetiiiieB  fas  the  iovaAy  of  Kfent^  t^hidi  aie  traced 
10  'the  jpritthive  Cbriatiaas,  was  peihaps  mdBb<ed»-  not  fiir  hii  crown 
itae^  but  tbr  his'^xfiatencet  to  the  snne  xnant  of  liea.  Bot  if  is  tiot  to 
to  doabted  that  whM  the  Christiaa  revelation  becanie  known  in  the 
liaott  1^  Ao  ertipbOf  Bome  who  profciaed  it  wcie  to  be  faund  in  the 
jgraatfniittofthe  Bmperor  Qandms,  or  ano^g  those  whose  borineas  or 
^sAeea  biooght  them  into  Btttaln;  and  diat  some  ef  the  Bvttow  them- 
•'■lima^  who  were  lad  to  Rome  either  as  captlvea  or  hostagest  were  thna 
biMg^witMn  the  light  of  the  goapel ;  among  wfaonit  Brltivlheia|hfir 
«#€lfractaeus9  neqpaiyedihe  name  of  Fendigaid,  or  the  bleaaed^fiom 
having  kitaodooed  tShrbtianity  faMo  his  native  oonnfry  on  Ui  return* 
' -^ -That  tfiife  aeed  ttausMiatered  hnd(an  abundant  inereaact  ia  tsatili^ 

TcrtttOian,  iN*ifr  aiQFt  ^Im,  In  the  thna  ofBeve^  manT  par^ 
nnwi^'Romo  liad  iiot  been  hblBto.iinposefar.)Kiitei  had  bowed  to 
dw  IMt  yoke'of  Cfhiri^  at  the  period  of  the  Diodeaiau  Mtaeon- 

doh^  me  Choieh  waalMMNnen  mnaeroua  bod^r^ mid  aedbd  inhtopd its 
leacimoaf  to  theikteh  whidi  it  proAsaed*    One  didUonrnain^ alone  is 
haodad  down  io  «s  of  tUa  ^jkoeions  compnny  of  raart^,  boi^  the  best 
eMily  f«Ddrd  of  their  suifcniigi  is  the  rapM  inoreatetmd  est 
of  the  Chiireh,  whidi  immediaiely  firilowed.  *  BritiA  Bidbopsi  depntsd 

IS 
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fwMJy  fipooi  Londflo^  ^^%f|}^CV^^9°^  attended*  iii  ihatnttmrbg 


U  at  the  conneik  of^iNUei  bfiSMi^  of  Arlet,  and  of  Rinim; 
aad  tocdi  an  lioaoiiiabfe  part  m  (mNNMtioB  to  the  heresy  (^  and 

if  that  of  Pdagim  is  to  be  traoeC  te  tome  dc^^^ree  to  the  eoantrjr  of  hia 
bvthy  the  partm  not  m  the  Tinikni  apiril  which  k  cdled  Ibrdi  m  thoaa 
of  hiaaojoum  ^{IMf^t^it  0niiie0fib$  cl^tfiiM'n'^pi^f^i^^^^^ 
roihge  A  Bangor  there  it  abundant  woof;  and  the  legankma  oC  Cfer% 
lanui  and  Scveraa,  of  PaDadina  ana  Patiichi8»  ivew  prindpally  do* 
rieni'd  to  eradicate  them  firom  the  Britith  iska*  They  were  attended 
wuh  Tariooa  degrees  of  flueeeie*  The  Ciddees  retired  be&no  than  from 
beisBiladlnnsr^vtte  jrar  aC jsgrnottiraa npAri** fa BotAcBrit 
taiB^wksftihaiiniption  of  Gaihaialor Italy fotteved'^afc  «■»  iba  cahtf 
niaa>froBMh0liponsi  andthaic  nhmrrhnn  frfail  rhs  Tisifaiirm  af  Bniafu 
Bmatfaa  ISmnsa -they  ware fiharatadferov^r;  bill  eriy  tofttt  aodav/o 
hnavieriaid.  llMy  had  been conpeasaiedt^ their  late  asaste^ 
'|MilKMi-of  tbereODanNnt  of  bagri  bni  whca  the  lOffompaiancy  of 
nidf«pnnsesyieUbdAeto.apacnrto«heaaQ8  0f  Odini  %ifm\m 
aDifUB  rebauai^  Ae  mean  and  the  oimiQeiifaA  dngMd  ^ana 
diiar '  igm wiiidi  wis  lima  in  aaraiuidab  arid  the  Cbntoh  ihranh  berom  tha 
intNidef*  withhi  the  tenute  tetnasssa  of  Wales  and  of  Comalb 
Kant  waa.'lhe  ^riee  which  Vortigeiii  had  |{aid  Jbr  the  ds^diliv  df 
nengiaiy  au  jana  pfODany-'ino  nass  ■paovniosf  nt  vritaui  ssom^  wsMijiaia 
ymfiMsian  of -Ohristiani^  dinpinafadt  Foa  a  few  yaanl  Vat^lhiaur 
BBainfainfd  a  sooceasfid  stnifli^;  hot  the  Angio^axon  prinen  finaHy 
^  ^'iiad  dnmseiva^  in  ttMir  pafthr.lungdoMf  and  mA  dienw  the 
of  MfAnhgy  whiA  fanvaaed  therein  ai  ilM  elaaa  oC  the  ^^^ 
wneir  Ciegttiy  ttie>fjiBat:  ranewtd  tna  mtaftsawaaaiiaHfiMNi 
Britahb  The  aotjnaotiiro  waa  ftEvdnraUato  dievieira-4f 
tha  Pontiffi  Bdribert^  Aa  dNotndans  of  Haig^.and^ tha'aanil 
iwwoifni  af  tha  Analo*8axon.  Id^ga»  had  raceivadinr  laagrtiaii  a=  niasa 
ofChipMa.  She  Ld  fMon  attended  from  Pasia^by  aereiaMBRipp^^ 
^^^l^^^^  ^Bd  had  ahoadj  nlitained  a  dasacnted  dburah^ai;iberMMill 
and^gCanterbnry,  wWafa  Ianj^|i^  Bishqp  of  39iss^  M  4adiaaiad 
ia  8ai  Marthi^'  and  •restuiad  to  tin  pmpna^t  of  vhnaiiall  ti^onfMiipiiviaMi 
iha  mMottisier  of  Gsegsry  Indad  in  TThannca.  Thstr^ftgna^had^^aiae 
baftnv  dwn^anddie^ttriBvy  wlnak  the  Sodaak  Gfansabconda^MnM 
trpraadbe,  ind  patfwadJBthalberttorregtfd  thsaa  as  yi>e»t  niMn  rianfi 
aa»lia»ti  waa^e^pnUynasafs  to  grant  or  tg:d|iy  aeeass»  i|#>a|b|dMI 
AeOiiAa  ■nasaiiJ.oawrtasy  of  an  iatupign  in  (he  opaa.^».  w4ir«i 
thaf  4mw  near  inkng  <pKOcoBBipo#.|^aetaded  by  iba  ciu 

OvqpMjfV  hiniaelfc.atie  of  thn^  nfcit naMatBnt<tilli%.iaf;Hb»  iUiMi 
BfadMnat  liad^ptaftbibediha  ttM^  of  «moMi.i«id'Of!{iD)a»j(i  divMWr* 
i^pi  artdi  dM  nrowad  4ik9tet  of  oHnria^  leanMlrts,  anSt  tbn  aiialifab- 
nant af  Ai^astina fai Kmt nay  ban^ttedin ftooof of  \mifvigmm». 
h  woold  have  bean  wdl  if.  na  mofO^aaKJpentbK^  oris  badbsur  leMMd 
so  in  An  eowae  of  faisiniukMi;  bat  in^iblriieabbor  the  «'fkMifl  ftaada" 
afflfcgory  and  of  his  legale,  it  woidd  ba  nnreasonabls  fodaeryths 


Mb  7  who*  kidMd,  rote  tiDtlfi  Urn  nipstt ^'tiipeijor.ta  liwri^  m 
dMy  .Ihredi  bot,  ^m-  the  siAotrity  of  their  purpose^  wan  worthy.  oC* 
better.  If.die  fintintenrbw  wwnot  deduve,  the  mbseqoeBe.pro^ 
|reM  of  die  misnoo  wu,  ngrcrthclewi,  nmid.  Ai^^wlinek  peomwed 
Mr,:Biid  exacted  no  very  severe  probaiioii  noni  hit  convexts.  i  He«e^ 
tdned  their  ieadvalt. '  He  sparea  their  vices.  '  The  aeaaon  devotedto 
Bosire  wis  superseded  by:Uie  Christiah  festival  whidi  atiU  retaina^hev 
.  naaae*  -*  Odm  and  Thor  vacated,  indeedi  their,  tenipfes,- hot  a  sfarioUiBg 
'  bfholy'^water.  consecrated  them,  to  the  service  of  .the  Cfainch,aBd  the 

-  craven*  images  or^sainta-ahnost;  as  fab«dous,  usurped  their  pedeatalas 
k  wosM  have  beeirunreaBonaUe' to  expect  toacmudi,  and  itis  numiftat* 
firont  the  ii're  vemit  precipitancy  "mth  which  mohitadea  were  admitted 

-  iMothe  Church  by  baptism^  tbit  too:  much  Mcaa^iiot  exacted*  .>  Bthal-i 
bert  devoted  himself  to  their  views^and  reUneponahinp :  to:  then  the 
paiaee^'hia  capital,  withdrew  to  Recuhren  .  AxtgaBtmepaaaedoveB 

'  to  Pranoe,  and  receivinff'CODaecratioa  fnoi  the  Btthopof  Aiie8^ifc&« 

•  apatehed  Laurmtius  anf  Justus,  two* of  his  'lcflow-*labaiirars,'.to  Exaaei 
wiikitlie  triamphaiit  report  -of  hia  sneoaaa.  ^  Historians:  are  £ind  .of 4Bbc« 
posing  the  frivolity  of  the  epistles  which ^icssedr on  this  eocasion  ;.bttt 
there  are  redeeming  passages 'which  bespeak  Grcgcry»  toiutve-beemid 
tmworthrfounder  of  the  Church  of  Eaoland.  He  disdains  thewiaiif^to 
reduce  menew  convene  to  the*  model  of  any  specific  oharch.  ''Noa 
emm  pro  lodsTes,  sedpso. bonis  Tebosloca  snnt  amanda,*' Jie  wtifteo* 
'*£x  singulis' eigo  ^luibnsque'eodesiis^qusB  pia,  quss  xeihginaai  .gust 
recta  sunt  elige,  et  hoec.quaai  in  teciculum  coHecte,  apud  Anf^ofem 

•  flssBtes  in  oonanetndine  depooe/V.  Unhappily,  ifacndnd  of  Auguatma 
Goidd  ooneeive  nothing  to  be  eonaiatent  with-piet^  and  right  thatder^ 
Ated  eidier  from  the  doctrinal  *pnity.or  the  junsdiction  of  the  see  .of 
wmei  'His comj»nioas returned  with' ti reinfbroenicsit  of  missionarsBa^ 
among  whom  was  Paulinus,  the  future  Archbishop  of  York,  with  booicB, 
and,  me  scarcdy  less  essential  fumiturr  of  their  drarche8,'fdies.  iBy 
iMb  tiaoethe  lid^e  church  of  St.  Martin  had  beeome  inoompeteiit  te  the 
wership'ofita  widely  encreasii^  oongr^aticm,  and  die  Bsetrapolitan 

-  church  of  Canterbury,  vdRMC  foundatioas  had  been  ^aid  wilkin  the  pn* 
eiacts  of  tlie  royal  piQace,'waa  conaeorBted  in  honour  o^.C^urist  eea 

^  Savkmr.  The'diief  thing  insisted  on  by  Gregory^  whenhe^gavejceaa^ 
inission*to  bishops  to  consecrate  oratoiries  and  shurds^  iwaa  it4aftft» 

y  tate  that  no  dead  body  were  buried  in  the  pdaoe;"  .caumafbtJiA^  wkk 
which,  the  site  of  the  rival  monastery  of  St;  Augustine  «Ba,.pr(dMifaly3at 
^is  time,  set^apart  as  a  pla^  of  Christian  buriaL  Tfaas  nasalyieMH 
Uished  m  the  kingdom  of  Kent;  Angustme  waaencoQiagedvto.prQaecele 
lus  mission  into  the*  parts  of  Biiisuu  iThe  Saxon  CHnonisIe  aadgns 
4he  year. 601  as  the  date  of-hir  raoenriiig  the  pdU^  the  ihvestitMN 
^ith  whkh  was regardedby  his sueaeasea  laa^the  papal ^dele^pitiQniflf 
.arcbiepiscopal  authority.  The  symbol,  however/*  waa  .afeoompaniedAy 
a  leUer  or,  if  it  is  to  be  so  deaignated,  a  Bull  of  JariadietioB^iby  wUcb 
not  only  his-cenvertramong  the  Anglo-SaKenB,-.bnt  thebishopr'ef-^ 
•primitive  C.huitpb»  in-whataoever'^pait.  of*the  British  Iaiea»  were  toonx'* 
mitted  to  fail  fratermd  dmrge,  "*.  ut  iniocti  doceantpc^  infemt*  rebcurtit* 


mJkig»  cfioBa^and.  ,qf  Bmg^r  lyoold  »ubmk;  to  uis  extrai^agant  as^ 
■iln|i]lHjiif  it -18.111^11^691  tkiCAqgiistuis  was.re^)x^  to^aot  under/ hif 
fonpnirtioiv.  and  coittecratipg  Justus/ to  the  bisbopnc  of  Rochestei^ 
and  MelUtmlo  tha^  of  Lon^Ms^.  die  capital-of  dbe.kingidoin  of  ^sses^ 
'wliidi  was  dMn.keld.by.Sebert  a  Jiepl^.w  of  Ethelbertr^  he  advanced^ 
^■ader^the  ^f^aBl^protection[oif;the  latter;  into  the  o^her'Anglo^Saxaa 
staceA. .  Tile  rdin^ioki'pf  his  having  baptised  ten  thousand  converu  in 
.the^ver  SvaOy*  is  not  essentially, contradicted  by  the  fact  of  tiie.Nor«^ 
thfOttMi^  reinaining-.uncMDiiyertedc.to'a  much.Ia^^  Their 

;.vvry«iiianbeliB  is  a. convincing,  proc^  "with  how  little  judgment  they.faa4 
iMen  admitted  to  that  holy  rite/.and  how&i;  more  .zealous  were.AUguaf 
line  and  his  feUowrlabourer?,  to  multipLyjiioniinsd  Christiansi  than  in  ior 
stniotiiig  theni  to  wal]L  wotdiy  of  their  vocation.    The  heaviest  impu* 
Ca^ioD  upcm  )he  Britiw  churches  is,  that  they  suffered  their  Anglo-Saxioa 
neig^bpurs.to.  continue  so^lotig  in  jPag^inism. .  But,  not  only  had  they 
loo  recently,  fled  before  the  fiice  of  th^ir  sanguinary  invaders  to  attemjpft 
t^eir '.conversion;*  but  they  were  manifestly  too  artless  to  succeed  to 
any  gre^  esitent ;  and,  moreover,  strongly  opposed  to  die  Cliurch  of 
Bometin  their;  mode  of  conferring /baptism.     Sonae^  aUiance  with  the 
tenets  of  Pebgitis  is  pfH:haps;to  be  tnced  in.the  demand  dt  a  course  of 
hply  living, j[ttQviott8; to  tlMjKlminislantion. of  t^  appointed *me^  of 
gnce  ;  but  H  was.surely  preferaUe  «to  the.  opposite  course  of  the  Ao^ 
mish  .raissioftsriesi  in  the  indiscriminate  proJQ&r  of  the  washing  of  re^* 
neealiai^to  those.whpm, they, were  utterly  reckless  to  rear  iii  **  the.  know^ 
ledge  of  the  Sohof  GSpd,  unto  the  measure  of , the  stature  of  the  fulness 
€if  Cliriat."    The.aubject  is  one.  of  una£^cted  embarsasmeni,  involved 
on  either* skie,  in  doetnnal  or.  practici^ .  error.   ,  We  find^  a  recent  niisr 
sionaryt. richly  endowed  with  human  learning  and  actuated  by  the 
ponal  motives, .halting  in  his  work  of.cqnversion  under  the  diifficulty  it 
preaented  to  his  own.  mind;  and. cannot,  therefore^  be  surprised  at  the 
conflict  to  which  it  contabuted  between  the  primitive  Christians  in  Bri- 
tain and  tbeiic  newly  constituted  Primate.'    But  chrismation  and  uw>> 
tiei^.and  aH  the  accompaniments  of  the  Roman  ritual,  had  ^'^  share 
ipi  s^ravatinif  th^:schism«     The  reform,*  too,,  of  the  Roman  Calendar 
had  incniaaed  die  difiiouUy  of  reconciling  the  ancient  breach  between 
the  Westrni  an^  die  Asiatic  chinrches,  rebtive  to  the  celebra^on  of  il^ 
Pasdial' Feast,  in  wbkh  the  Britons  adhered  to  the  tradition  of  the 
IttHBTy  in  oppoption  to  the  nraetiqe  of  Augustine.     When,  in  the  course 
of  bis  a|iost(diaJ  circuit,  tie  first  came  in  collision  with  t)ie  Britjsli 
ekrgyt  :mn  intervjeiH  which  i^  recorded,  as ; the  synod  of.  Augustine's 
Oakr^he  ,is  said  to.huve  condescended, in  ininor  points,  and>  Irom^ 
Vli^liee'of  Dmpt]^  fof  Bai^ort  who  ^aa  deputed  by  the  bishops  to  cpn- 

.  flfuk. j^  coi^eitce  on  tl^  part»  nught  be  .suppb8ed..to  hflve  conceded 
these  two  also,  but  that,  it  is.  maiidfest  that  the  issue  depend^  iipon  one 
vital  posilion  firom  wliic^  DinpUi  wofild^ot  suffer  himself  to  be  di  verged 

.  inlo^^unpro^t^bk^opnlrovarsies.  T^at  point  was  "P!>?^^^^^  ^.  l^^ 
Pinrek  of  .Rome/'  the.fijrst  in  ihe  ^mation'of  Angustine,  for  it  com-. 
prChfU^dj  the  recognil^,  of  his  primagr ;  the  most  oflenaive  to  the 


9t»  UUtotrg  4ff4k€  Di0cm  rfCm40$kitf§^ 

BriMi%  fork  i^olvdl  la  oDi  fWftfifi^  rei^^ 
;|lki^  of  tliek  «iicietii  Qiage%  and  ihe  tvfsmdmrifsmmmKm^^l^A 
Vst  jadgmeiit.  tiom  JSsemWbag  ioerer  itmf  wiAl  to  t*  ApM»  Iht 
iMtti  ofvirite  m  the  Clmrcht  diqr  wooU  mint  n»  jmiirfirtton  <»fir 
^hcir  own  hi^taid^  10 1^  Bomn bkhip^  R  m  \m^\m^pmmik^^ 
iMftumed,  thqr  wett  iiOofiot  in  killing 

jndgmeiit,  M  cBscottrttf^  of  A^wny,  aid  w»^y^.HWftw»t%iiit0Bii  •» 
pecvenenett  of  li^vt  It  k  »  r«olfd^  vidMi  .ikfU  wWn  Imh  >i>k 
Urgumemi  were  jfiMind  of  no  irnB,  AtJgintitttft  Jy  iiW  pwytKJft^**! 
tbs^abSndWiJntlieinid^onlMMiflilbtjr,  l1iww<»»»WMa' 
itariU  staggered;  but,  if  it  did  not  eitffll^p^^  !•  Aelt  .liMtfb  Wt 
tbay  mMonibly  impite  ttt6*«dapicioiiaf  ttiw^iiiMdi^il*^ 
culated.  rat&ar,  t^  oecUe  ^lioir  andQpiailoii;  ThfKetUng  araa^MgliU 
ened  at  a  aceond  confirence,  wken»  the  Britiah  XMna^  katiif^MMB 
tht  advice  of  an  agied  hennit,  who  had  told  t>>e»  ihpn  flm  mm^h  V 
a  true  diaciple  of  tbeii;  tord  and  HlAl^i^  Would  nmVm^.h^\i9^'% 
iNmUe  dctneoa^ur*  Auguatioe  waa  defictant  U  thir  totna^m  fftWUMy 
dTrningtQtveeivetbam^  In  ▼ainhe0inedup0il(ai9  t^«illlbn»«# 
Ihc  Rombh  rH«il»  and  aU  hiaa  in  Iha  work  of  oonirak^  ihait  Bli«at 
te^dioiita : .  tbeT  lefttsed  tolii^ten  toUMa^and.iathoUltniiMa'Of  hil 
Atappoinloicflit,  ha  denotatieed  wair  agaioat  them.  **  If  th^  UrildfMviii 
MH  MiTe  peace  with  m^  iha;f  ahall  fiwriah  a»  ih»  h»iid  Jirf  iho  ^wm^n  * 
It  ia  varioudy  related  that  Bthelfirid  led  hii  Mmt  ool^TMa  AMI  Hotfl 
tbumberUnd,  and  that  Eihelbert  inatigated  the  ax^Man.l*i^ahial| 
the  abutter  of  twelve  hiindted  eccleaiaetiaa«  halaMiiv  V>  fhoaell^ 
of^gor^  atteatM  the  prophetic  apirit  of  AugnatM^*  Vhw^.W^^ 
aoniJUy  aappoae  that.he  waa  not  indifieitnt  to  it#aafi^plaik>|i|  aod  Hia 
manifSnt  thai  ^  At^o-Sastooa  were  more  aaaily  proiapt^  10  laha  up 
anna  than  trained  i^  the  meekneaa  of  the  C^riatiati^aieeiafc  The 
above  instance  of  A«guatioe*a  wonder-working  eraft  would  nMthifil 
fountf  ita  place,  bat  that  Gregory  lent  hiniMlf  to  the  pieienrfana  of  Ma 
emissary.  If,  at.  any  Ume.  a  aaspiciofi  arose  that  they  weea  <ajoled» 
what  Could  better  satisfy  the  brutal  ignomnae  of  their  aonVartarthM 
ihat  the  holv  Pontiff  himself  wrote  of  the  tnirafilea  ofgAugua4iia,JMd 
wariied  the  holy  man  not  to  be  elated  with  the  g^,  U-wiM  huNKp 
possible  to  conceive  thia  hkuqphemoua  hvpoceiay  iu  laen  pluftia<M|y 
devoted  to  the  prei»ching  of  tbegoapel  of  tpaith,  and,  {nm«iliiU|  «*« 
(ftkd  toout  rapc^t  but  for  tlu^  knowledm  olt  the  ptdU€^4ia|i{pa»^ 
talent  in  the  adboob^that  "H  wai  luwfttf  fo  pMMla  Uttthlv  <Mtaii^ 

'  The  4aat  act  of  Aiigimina  if^  the.  foni#cratSon;  uf  iMMMiil*  tl 
ts  is  said  that,  ao  aangnine  were  the  a#peeta|i^M  ^««iied  Iqr'^tfNul 
tqiort  of  the  tniapou,  that  M  lesa  thpm  .tfta^fialM  ■»«  dw 
natn Rome  with  a  viewto ^be  ii|iiiraataiaM;4^ aiahbiahopi  k^ 
Torh,  and  Caerkon,  A^iguatine,  M^  |ifn4ft|tly,  eaWtJlJll8|jhbjeel 
in  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  in  w^  h^  afiiaaioii  M  v^<Nll»4tf 
most  unqualified. success;  indsed hw  ^lAagan eouM IM luaiMaiR  W 

E)st  in  Lortdoa.    Hie  MorthtHnbriana  gptve  no  qicoai^enieM  to  Ina 
How  labourrra  to  litiger  at  York ;  .aiid  an  M^^M)  biahep  still  Uaai^ 


PIM4  riM'^MbiiMd!  MiKMty  pf 'Ati^iiMM^iMoyfi'^^ 

ftv4riiMliAr«iiiMy$-'tlMMfbdiid<ikM  Ht^ 

•fvtiift|iMd(«#<NiitfefM''frMMto'W%h^ 


CNM,  ktflWPWiHr^  attdnB^if  by^BOrlfttte'' evidence  tf'Miiec«it;  ia'lic^ 
cMit^  •lift»<^tl^  eiHniii*tiDMir  iHtich  recdIIad'W  urnmioii  i6  tKb 
GlMiNdi'^  CttRCQrtHirjpi  '8AelberrdMte  61»,  'arid''l&c^^<«  Ab^t^ 
dtihk  AfighKllMAiftli  Chttfdi  flkMk  to  ito  fbondsticint/^  llfeyir^e 
gtr  IftMinr «  MtldMd'Cbnffetimi'.of^  tM  Miutf  of  Mflii6tti  koA  t  Ba^ 

4^  «h»vfjr  Mttgbt  tMii^  cMleltiiifitfM,  had  t»>v  diatled '  d^  the  "tupei'^ 
i9MM'4>f  iMT'iiifliMCOhri  mdUm  •ifliitil::ifftMt  IwdtMirttst  Odin  ittifr  liU 
eomiMfltaM  ftoiA  .Ibirir  nieHett  ImM^  their  placei  i^y  !^  tW  wMdfNr  6r 
fO|WP*wiiinj<l^MWd  «tlli6lft!fi' '  ThW  #u'nb«r  Withdrawn.  EiidKwld; 
f*»  Itipterted  mfJMKtebgilrttidf-Keiits  fbmMfnir4licesttiotiiiifia^^ 
end  reeeittcjitto  cmpoecobikm  of  IjftaireDtiits«  T|ie  time  wee  liot  vet 
wMv^iit^f^'9MkMMg  M  mVMdiX  v  Ma  tlii^  ntiMdn  Wa^ilteiidy  pre« 


Imi  hl^  jfff iJBBie  Wfeitf I Atg'  «Mtlr*WMd,  iiM*  rUkted;  \tM^^ 


Miier  llM4fo»%MitiiMd  Ms^niedlmted  d^^   of  bhi  ]M»t.^''h  ift 
tKif$Mblifi9fli^  he  >irft^  cMfhteiM  df 

M  nrttf  Wite  Uifwtei  41ieiritit>le/tfte^|Mdud)W-t^^ 
MMb •  Weinwwdm  e  riirewd  te^dnifiMiy  be  getteOtd^of «ii eniiual 
b«rnf  MM'iip  life  «^9li'  kf  by'iu  tppNunomibeftM  hhn,^^^ 


c  • 


S9t  iKUbry  iafike  DiotMi  efCmUmhuy* 


lipon  d«e:  Tbt  nferpotiiiQii  of  die  Prindk  of  Ike  a'pMlec  #i»^docK* 
jriirfe.  KiidfwiM  bowed  to  the  aenteoce  of  Ltttinenthiv  uidf  in  trntkotmy 
of  bMLConlrition^  endowed  the  catbcfdral  urifh  .the  estenstre  manor  of 
Adisbam,  *with  jin  .exeni|>tion.  from  tribute  mid  serrices  'tlimt  aflfbrded 
a  ^ftodel  fo^the  numerooa  royal  grarita  which  snbaequ^itly  aweHed  Ijie 
MTemea  of  that.jmneely/niohaatery*  ;  Nor  was  his  fiivour.Gonfiqedrtd 
diirample  grant*  He.did  not.  indeed  follow  .the.  example  of  faia  /atbet 
in  reJhduiahiog  hia  caatlea  to  the  eodeaiaatica ;  but  .the  .ancient  ch«sdi 
within  ttie>rojrdl  fortceas  of  Doyer  waareatored  for^^Mir  nae ;  a  soeietjr 
of  female  conrerta  was.aaaembled  within,  the.  precincta  of  his  casUe  of 
FeUc»tone(  and  hia  daughter  Eanswythe,;  under ,whoae  rale  the^.wone 
jpiaeed^  probid>l]r  with  just  claima  tti  die  gratefid  jneiQory.of  heriistier<* 
hood,  waa  admitted,  npon  the  moreiqueationable  teatimeny  of  miradea 
wrought  at  her. gray e,  into  the  calendar  of  Romiah  sainta.  -  But  the 
aubac^iencjK^of  EadhaM  to  the  tjewfi  of  the  Primate  waa  no^  attendied 
with  any  advantage  beyoiid  the  frondera  of  his  own  kingdom. 
.  The  taknt  and  influeiice.  ofEchelbert  had  not  dt^cended  to  his  aon. 
JSmex  had  driven  out  the  Romish  clergy,  or,  in  the.knguage  of  their 
pwn  historian^  relapsed  into  Paganism ;  and  Mellitus»  who  had  .been 
prematurely  appointed:  to  the  bbhopric.of  London,:  was  .a  :wandere9r 
without  a  flock,  when  the  death  of  Laurentius,  in  619i.'made  an  openii^ 
for  his  ap/poii^ment  ;to  thit  of  Canterbtiry.  Her  waa  -  invested,  with 
.Gregory's  remaining  pall,  which  he  wore,  with  dignity.  That  he-mai)Ei^ 
tamed  his  gipund  atsan  unpropiuous  season  were  .no.,  negadve  pnuse  t 
but  it  is  prbbable  diat  he,  also,  did  more  than  either  of  hia.  predecM* 
aors  to  atrengthen  die  cause  of  the  Romish  dergy,*  within  die  narrow 
compass  to  .whichv  their  Qiurch  waa  now  contracted,  inaanradh  aa  he 
is  celehrated  for  the  auavity  of  hia  manners,  the  .fervour  of  his'piety, 
and,  more  specifically,  for  hia  care  of  the  sick*.  From. more  active 
diUiea  he  was  precluded  by  the  diaease  of  which  he  died,  in  6£4* 
Doniface  the  5th  tranamitted  .the.pal!  to  Justus,  Bishop  of  Rochester* 
There  is  something  almost  ludicrous  in  the  tone  with  whiab  the  Pbpe, 
in  this  season  of  despondency  to  hia  miasion,  ''wills  and  eommandis'* 
nay,  ";nakes  a  perpetual  and  mtdiangcable  decree  that  all  the  .pro- 
vincea  of  England, .  be  lor  ever  subject  to  the  metrop^ical  ehnitK  of 
Canterbuiy."  Whether,  indeed,  the  primitive  Bridrti  Cbiovh' was  not 
po  utterly  crushed,  as  die  contemptuoua  silence  of  the.monkiidi  hiaio* 
liana  would  lead  us  to  believe ;  whether  Justus  apprehended  the  rivalry 
of  Paulinus,  for  whom  he  had  obtained  a  ahortrlived  foodn^  at  York, 
whither  he  had  accompanied  Eadbui^a,r .the  aister:  of  Eadbidd,  <ni  her 
marrif^  widi  Edwin,  king  of  Morthnmberland ;  oTt  whedwr  d^e  paiud 
r^cript  be  an  impeachment  rather  of  th^  bdneaty  of  a  later  age  dyan 
the  sanity  of  this,  it  is  not  easy  to  reaolye. 

.  Ju8tus,diedin627,,and  the  same  high-«ounding  juriadietjon  and 
dignity  wereconfeired  upon  Honorius;  .but,  .whilst  he.  plaredled  evc 
the  promised -land  .into  imi^inary.dtooeses,  his . uasnbataiHial  tenure 
waa  evinced  by  the- expulsion,  of  Pauihms. from  NoHhumberlimd ; 
who,  escaping,  by  sea<  with  the.  wretched  relict  of  Edwin,  agm  soi^ght 
^  .coaat  of  JKenU    They. Were  received  mth.hoiioui:  by  Sadbald. 


TheM«  of  lUKsbe^r  was  coniiiniMd  U^A»  «haffge  of  PauUnut,  and 
Eadbufga  ibuad  copadation  during  tba  reiaaiiider  of  W  life*  and  pur* 
ohaaed  a  poathumous  canoDizationy  by  tbe  foundation  of  a  religjona 
]K>aae  at  Linii^e*  Unsubstantial,  however,  as  were  the  dioceses,  the 
ibaodation  of  vftich  is  attributed-to  Hononus,  <tbere.were  diose  of  his 
deigy  who  were  adventurous  enough  to  penetrate  into  die  other  Aa- 
l^o-^lnoa  kit^doms ;  among  whonf^  Birinus,  by  his  restless  iUnerancy, 
has  established  hia  name  as  the  first  bishop  of  a  diocese  comprehending 
at  once  the  kingdoms  of  Mercia  and  of  Wessex.  The  Anglo-Romish 
Church,  however,  acquired  perfect  stability Jn  Kent  during  the  pri- 
macy of  Honoriua*  It  had  been  countenanced,  indeed,  by  Ethelbert 
and.  Eadbald,  but  many  of. tliQ^^  companions  of- Odin  psxtina^eiQimlari 
maintained  tbair  tempkS|i9^^<in  Keiit,  at  the  death  of  the  latter,  in 
640.  Ercombert,  hia  successor,  took  the  work  of  conversion  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  Church,  and  decreed  the  extirpation  of  the  Saxon 
idols  ;  at  least,  as  he  is  not  ranked- among  the  heretical  Iconoclasts,  it 
is  to  be  presumed  that  his  warrant  was  not  indiscriminate.  He  is  re- 
corded also  to  have  enforced  tlie  observation  of  the  fast  before  Easter, 
which  retains,  to  this  day,  the  Saxon  appellation  of  Lent.  By  this 
efiectual  co-operation,  the  primacy  of  Honorius,  which  extendedsto 
the  year  654,  was  eminently  .successful.  In  defiance  of  the  language 
of  encouragement,  however,  which  the  PontifT  addressed  to  the  mis- 
sion, the  station  of  the  British  Isles  was  no  object  of  ambition  ^ to  ^q 
Roman  clergy.  '  It  was  eighteen  months  after  the  death  of  Honorius, 
belbre  a  suooeasor  was.coQsecrat^  by  the-  name  of  Deusd^it.  His 
original  name  is  said  to  have  been  Frithpna ;  but  the  Evidence  of  the 
SajKon  Chronicle  contradicts  the  report  of  his  having  been  a  native  of 
Britain. .  His  learning  and  piety  are  commended  in  general  .Ite^ms ; 
biU<  his -primacy  was^  not  distinguished  by  any  accession  of  power  or 
revenues-  to  his  own  churchy  or  any  progress  in  the  work  of  conversjpn. 
in  the  other  kingdoms  of  the  Heptarchy.  *  He  is  said- to  have  written 
the  Lives  of  his  Predecessors.  He  was  gathered  to  them  in  the  year 
.664.  .  Agmn  tberc^was  considerable  difficultv  in  finding  a  |«|r8on  to 
accept  the  uninviting  charge.  The  plague,  which  raged  at.  Rome,  is 
said  to  have  been  fatal  to  one  candidate,  who.  had  been  recommended 
to  ViteUianus  by  Ercombert  and  Oswy^ 

A4nan,L  whO|  9l  ajateir  period,  accepted  the  rule  of  St.  Augustine's 
Abbeyy  reacted  the  appointment,  tbough  repeatedly  urged  upon  him 
by  the  Pontiff:  and  when  by  their  persuasion,.  Theodore  of  Tarsus 
had  undertaken  the  office,  he  lingered  some  Ump  at  Rome;  and  the 
obii^oh  of  Canterbury .  was  Jefb  to  the,  casual  administration  of  W^fiidr 
who-iiadtbeenxfcantl^  oonseccated  to. the  see: of  York*  But  the  time  ot 
Theodore  should  not  seem  to  have  been  unprofitably  employed*  If 
he  waanot^  haste  to  take  up  hia.8taff»  it  was*  only  that  he  might 
e£^tually  provide  for  the  success  of  his  legatioji.;. and  his  arrival,  at 
leugtli,  upon  the  shore  of  Britain  constitutes  an  era  in  the  history  of 
hoi  CJijyInBh- scarcely  l/esa  marked  than  that  of  Augustine*  . 

(To  he  coniimbttLJ 


*  t 


•    ••  «al 


STATE  OF  THB  DIOCBSES 


»  <r    .       '        ■      » 


>•  -  .:*< 


Suttont  w»  SQalM. 


&m  fsEVitaBifTi  Awn  9«^  to  DiNMAer  indttilvc  uid  tht  reecm  Okmitam 
tiDfli^  MjUUiUoB%  airf  DSATM  aftkt  Clagy  fai  Mck  OioonA. 


COLONIAL  BlIHOPI. 

nm  Mm.  C.  IltiiiiB*ii»  aa  Jiie  Ftl- 
tow  rf  Mwr  Ctfgg^  Oii»A»  kai  bom 
mm^tMmU\  m  tlM  Bkhiprick  •!  i*- 
«irik«t  Midi 

Vi»  Rev.  w.  H.  oricrite  aa  mm 

Ifcni-t  of  GWil  Chiiidi»  OsfMd»  to 
0»  lIMloirttt  af 


DIOCESE  OF  CANTimmjRV. 

r«ftrEiuiB»» 

(JO,  fl.  B.  A,,to  the  jDeotocy  of  Snatgsle ; 
FBtran,  tiM  JkrdU>ishap  of  Ctalcrimrj . 

Mairiott,  O.  P.  VieMr  of  EyneUbt^  Kent, 
and  Rtctor  cf  Htoirhtg^  Kmn,  tobea 
BCmt  Ciiin  of  CM>tw»wy  CathaditL  , 


Bariow,  RtT.  WUUaM,  M.A.  Vicn  of  St 
Mary  Braden,  Cairtertmry^-  acooM  4aH 
of  Rear-Admiral  Sit  Rohort  Bvlcfifr, 
K.C.&  and  Cka|rfaHi  to  hia  Btfyal  H%k< 

aatonA  da^ghtor  of  dia  lato.  Botat 
ioaea  Adaaaai  Bai|.  ol  fiokrahan,  Cam* 
bri^toUM*  ac  Mic^-te-biBe  Chtndk 

ncEAleft. 
Baiui€t«  RcT*  Tnma8y  oiwf  tn  tM  Mnof 
CiMfii'  of  X^^MMaiMrf  CatlMdnl,  y%tmt 
of  St  Alpiia«a  and  Roetor  of  St  Marx, 
Noitbiata,  CaotoAoryj  mnA  TiaMr  of 
Stone,  file  of  Oxney ;  In  Ac  pfWtetH 
of  the  Ca(hsdfal|  C^ntaitary. 

'    YORK. 

Bafdgctt,  Joaeph,  M.A.  ooa  of  Iha  Chap* 
laias  of  Chriat  Church,  haa  hcf»  ftf  < 


aentcd  to  tha  Vfcaraga  of  Bro^iton,  In 
thb  eoon^,  by  tho  Ufanaad  QMi|»lci|of 
the- above  Society. 
EDioct,  B.  &  M.A.  FcBoW  of  THnl^ 
CoUiBge,  Caahridt^k  to  the  Vkoras«  of 
TosM,  NottiBi^iaiiiaUra  i  Fkbonap 
tho  Maitoia  and  FUlowa   of  Trinity 

CoBm  ^^..w.^ 

FcCtOBf  W^a  C*  to  fho  NRMvy  OT  vaMrtBafpi 
In  thb  eaitotyt  FOtnn,  T.  a  RMhd» 
Eiq.  of  KIppoE  IMt 

Ooodcnoogli,  Rt  0*a  bto  OTolewl  of 
vbivC  Cnni^Rf  Haas  Martaf  or  Wvai* 
ttiuMifl'  Bniocdy  ond  9M*AlRMitaf  ftf  Ma 
Mfdrttr.  to  th*  rulnnial  ttol  of 
WartMllf  in  tha  CodMnl  Cbtoah  of 
YoiIl  :  patnm,  hIa  Oraae  the  AubbMiuu 
ofTOrt.  .  '    .      ' 

RMi«|ton,  O.  W.  tolho  VltotogOof Swallh^ 
lorsMllfa. 

Knighti  -i— >,  kit  of  HaMOkh,  t»  dtoVar- 
petmd  Oitraey  af'-St'Paiofo-  VkmA, 
ShcfBetd. 

eaMMMv  to 

fai-ttb  Bail  RIdhiff  af  TorMdaoih  ff^ 
_t^  Sif  WIDiBto  lnlrf&^^ 
Ovaitoftf  #.  HcAa  of  ntony vaN^pV^^iu* 

bridgo,  ^to'Ao  l^eipMtoi  OtoM^f  «f  0R» 

aaUf  M  HaMMraatf  t  WMM^  ^Slw  om[ 

Rav.  W.  HL  Dowito^ 
Ttaio,  H.  to  the  Rcoiofy  of  tbarnhAi 

Patron,  Hon*  and  R«^.  I.  L»  SOtiW.* 


'T 


UAERIEIt 

Brooks,  Rev.  J.  W.  ot  Reft^il,  to  Stoh» 
doi^^  of  Mn  Faarby,  B^.  of  ftf* 
platan  Lodge,  near  Tork. 


SimUofauDiof€$eimE9gfmdamiW0h$,         fU 


VtOom  of  Sidney  Siuwi  College,  Cam- 
tD  If  its  JUount;  at  KiiBbolton* 


ef  HmUtttiM,  md  ChqUi  ti  Tri-  of  the  ncwchuidi,  to  Vm^ma  Vlac^ 
nitx  Cnllife,  r«mbridlj^  |o  BBnbetli,  London;  FUfoo,  tbe  King. 

od^  dMgbtcr  ttOm  Uie  John  Schole-  Wbartonr  Thomas,  to  the  Mbdmy  of  Sl 
«bI4  FSrth,  Eiq.  of  Ki|kping  House,  John's  Wood  Chuith,  hi  the  Hegenf  s 
notf  BradfiMd.  Taxk ;  Patron,  the  King. 

lloAiQ,  RcY.  T.  aiXi  lUttopiot  Ikmp^  r .  7o<^A>^ixPm%  LUB.  of  Trinity  Col- 
iM%  m  or  BMTord,  Notts,  and  late  If^,  toth^Reto^of  8t  Peter's,  Com* 

hiil;  Patrons,  the  Conunoa  Coundl  c^ 
. .     the  City  of  London. 

MAftUB». 

u ^^m^t^mif^  ofFincUMfidO,  Es- 
sex, Co'ltUa  lYiight,  eldest  dangbier  of 
th9  latt  Bei^amin  Wnfl^  Esi|.  of  CU^ 

fiohart,  Hon.  ani  VmlUr.  H.  L.  Bean 
' '  of  Windsor,  to  Ohaiiotte  Mhia,  aecood 
daqghter  of  Ridiaid  Moore,  Bsq.  of 
HianpCDnCbartPishoe;  atJiunpton.  . 
-Mn  R^-  ^ohn  Bridges,  M.A.  and 
FeUoir  of  Oriel  CoDfiet  to  Candane. 
yow^gest  dai^fater  of  the  late  Bcq|aiBin 
Traver^  Bs^j   Oc^.  h  ft  Walthna- 


Qhocsooi  ficv.  A.  Incumhent  of  Ramden, 
toiane^  yooQgost  dai4h|^nC|y^4^% 


Wyrii,  lUv.  Edward,  ]i.A.  of  Bmeoose 

..Ostaf,4nd  Rector  of  Fingiril,  to  Mis. 

IMpvw^  of  Cowley  Hall ;  Oct  U. 

BkaAcn,  Rcr.  Edwu6,  I>.C.L.  Vicar  of 

SnaHh. 
BBolt,  ReT.  Robert,  Rector  of  Hum^ 

and  Weidrake,  Yorkihirr,  and  nnde  of 
'  theEailofMfaito. 
Grcgotj^ Rev*  ..Edward,  Rector  of  Lon- 

jpp^  Notts-     ^  ",       /^^ 

Roheitton,  Rer/T.  iiRuiiiocfit  oi  Sleinis, 

Aislaby,  and,  l^nlehamhyl;  at  Whit« 

•  ^^'      '     L(iNt)6n: 


•-M 


*     ft 


•    • 


Xlag^  ^o.  and  R«v.  Mr,  to  the,  E«e- 

'  |iesis;Pa«ron,.tba 


'  • 


Lewli,Mn,  lf.A.w^rJ«sMpM8pnfi«ni 

^  iig  tOiit  iStaki  .to  liddd.thA..Rao^ 

»ai^raCRcpiaha|i,.ap  ihaftasmtathm 

a<41^C>  WaotoWt  Eei|i  villi  th^  R«c 

and  the  Pet:pataal 
■anpiMadi  aH  in 


lla^giawc,  GofligBi,   ld«A«  of  Bcasenose 
Cafc»B»;Oa»id,  w—tiiiiiil    hy  tha 
R#v,  iolin  Home  Spry,  D.D»  to.he.his 
~     ilMt  MinMer   at.ilM.iliew  Ois* 
Cfaanh  of  4U  Soiili,  St.Mary4e- 


Pany,  Rer.  Thomas,  M.A.  PaOmr  and 

lale  eenior  Daaa  and  Gatadletibal  Lec- 

turtr  ar^  jMhil  €kikm,  Q^As^   to 

Lonisa,  fifth  daughter  of  tba  Ren  Henry 

Hntton,  of  Pataaium;  Essezi  aniM 

'  SJatal  October^  at  GoUMiCer.     r 

Sodth,  Rer^  Robert,  tf  IdttloRaiihaBp- 

Mtad,  BariKs,  to  Jaae^ -ddesl  daqglfter 

^*J*WW»  Psq,.of  Jalyj-jpet, 

Bedlbrd-row,  at  St  AadicwV  Holbeni. 

Wcriey.  Rar.  Cfaaries,  of  Christ  GoOtt^ 

.^  Cambridge,  tDBSxa,  eldest  dali^tertf 

io)ui  Skaltoo,  B#9.  af  VtaBunenmitlt 

miECSAaco. 

Uaskley,  Rer.  John,  Ibnneriy  of  Mm^* 
lea  CoHage,  OtM,  Oct  )7,  in  Fits* 


Reftor  ot  Shankgpy 

to  hqld  by  Dispensatian, 

**a  Ofeat  SeaJ^.  Hm  Vicarage  of 


T^mmtmk  JUIi^Cimsi  n  the  oaaaty 
afKJiMlisffiHgnPm  witj»h^  Rectonr 
ri  Rslwwi^  dhe   Daan  and 


hm. 


Chipt»r.afSt^P«iil'«. 
tt.  /.  fl.  M.A 


Q.  IXp.totfae  Vicarage  of  St 
HairdnintheneMsi  l^alron,  the  Lord 
liftoff  i^qnioti 
Spry,    I.  it.    1>.D.    ithilsCer  pT  "Christ 
Cl|nrch«3inninghaiii,  i^'the  Mairtlry 


Mihvaid,  Rev.  J.  B.  at  Astlay'a«o«y  Is- 
. -tttetsn,  a|^  71* 

liar  F^ri  Bail  Siealmi-  son  '«f  Aa  Bar. 
'  tr  MnaalaiL  of  Uttto  Badrtia,  Fsisi, 
Pfedbi  BenOiAaitflbnBariyafWadhani 

M^^a^yi  Sort  ^  agfd'Sdy  at  the 
ParMnagO  Ha«if»  .St.  John's   Wood» 

tMwts»  U^^  Th•n)a(^  Vicar  of  Tott^- 

.  ten,  aad  BaMr  of  St  Pattv's,  Cofn- 

%  h]]|;0ct^a0ii9i. 

Rohnsoa, JUa.  Jahiw  Rector.  a(AltlifBiir» 
and  Cridksaa»  Ml  in  KsiOX*     ^ 

SaiFthics,  Reic  Yorit^  vfwardtof  lialf  a 
century  the  Rector  of  St  Martin's,  Col* 
diester,   ai«d  of  Litde  Beatley;  aged 


t»,  atCOktester. 


♦    » 


M8  Siaie^fifikeJiio^eiitimMg^llm^^andjrAiBs. 


WffKlflBSTBR. 

BUcfatone,  Frederick  Charles,  B.e.L.  Fel- 
low of  Ne#  CMlege,  Oifcrd,  to  the  Ti- 
euigc  of  HecUield,  in  the  eountf  of. 
Hhiu  ;  Fatrons,  the  Wardens  and  Fd* 
lows  of  that  Society. 

Harriott,  W.  M.A.  to  the  Vicarage  ofOdi- 
hmn,  with  the  Chapdry  of  Qfewell, 
Hants ;  PMroBy  the  Hon.  H.  Percy. 

mboD»V.  D.D.  Fellow  of  Queen's  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  to  the  Rectory  of  Oakeley,  * 

'  in  the  county  of  Southainpton,  and  abo 
to  the  Vicarage  of  St  Cross,  in  the  to4n 
of  SMttmpton;  pMtrons,  the  FrofMt 
a»d  Fdlows  of  Queen's  College.  • 

lUftUBA. 

Jackson,  Rev.  O.  C.  B.C.L.  Fellow  *of 
New  College,  Oxford,  and  Chaphdn  In 
the  Hon.  Bast  India  Company's  sertke, 
at  the  Fresidency,  Bombay,  to  Arabella, 
daughter  of  the  late  Rev.  T.  Knightley, 
of  Cberwelton,  Northants;  Nov.  9,  at. 
Sottthm^ton. 

BATH  AND  WBLLS. 

PRErSMUU>. 

Gate,  J.  af  Angnsleigfa,^  to  be  Vicar  of 
Taunton  St  James. 

Jcnkyns,  R.  D.D.  to  the  Prebend  of  Dfai- 
der,  tn  the  CaUiedral  Church  of  Welh ; 
Patron,  the  hord  Chancellor. 

Law,  H.  to  the  Archdeaconiy  of  Rich- 
mond,* in  the  Diocese  of  Chester ;  also 
to  die  Rectory  of  West  Camell,  in  the 
Diocese  of  Bath  and  W;eU8 ;  Patron  to 
IxKh  preferments,  the  Lord  Chancellor. 

Madan,-Spencer,  Student  of  Christ  Chureht 
Oxford,  to  die  Vtoaiage'  of  BatheaMon, 
Somerset;  Patrens,  the  '  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  that  Society. 

If  icheU,  Bennett,  B.D.  Fellow  of  Em- 
manuel College,  Cambridge,  to  the 
l^rage  of  Winsford,  Somerset,  by  the 
Masters  and  Fellows  of  that  Society, 

Phelps,  WilBam,  M.A.  of  Melliibnt  Ab- 
beys netr  Wells,  to  the  Vicscage  of 
iTaare,  near  Glastonbury. 

Tuson,  O.  B.  curate  of  Bathwick,  Somer- 
set, to  ihe  Vicarage  of  Hnisb,  widi  the  ' 
ChapdryofLangportannexad;  PMMn, 
AnMeaeon  SanfiiNik 

UpUD,  Georg«t  to  the  Rectory  of  Honi« 
blotton,  Sonierletshire,'  void  by  the  re- 
algnatton  of  the  Rev.  J.  R.  Robots; 
Fatron,  John  Roberts,  Esq. 

Vaughan,  J.  M.A.  Rector  of  Wraxall, 
Somerset,  to  the  Rectory  of  Walton  in 


Oordano,  'ia  \h^Mmgt%mam 

P.  J.  Miles,  JSs%.  I 

tfilntnm. 

riawkins;  Rev.  John  Bnnnw,  UA.  late 

of  Bitteswvil,   UAuntrnMn,  to  iflsa. 
'  WMtraore,   of  ^^erry^  HIO,   Kentr   » 

Thorn  Falcon,  near  Taunton,  Somenet- 

shire. 
Hous,  Rer.  George,  Rector  'of  Lavcrton, 

to  Jane,  second  daughter  of  Richard, 

Newcome,  Esq.  of  Buroot  House,  So- 
*  mtnetshire;  atWeHs. 
Pitman,   Rev.  John,   Rector  of  Porlo^ 

Somersetshire,    to   Kathariahe    Maria/ 
-  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  -ReT.'  H. 

Northcote,  of  Upton-Pyne,  Devon. 

OBCSASBD. 

Slade,  Rot.  E.  D.  MJ^.  late  of  Queen's 
CoUcge,- Oxfinrd,  Rector  of  Wanstrow,- 
Somnset,  Oct  31,  at  Bath.  - 

Whidey,  Rev.  Bdward,  ^^car.of  Stowey, 


BRISTOL. 

PREFSRaSD. 

On  Tuesday,  the  JOth  of  November,  being 
die  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Venerable 
Dean  and  Chapter  of  die  Bristol  Cathe- 
dral, the  Rev.  John  Parsons,  the  SJtK 

•  Henry  Green,  and  the  Rev.^John  I^- 
tey,  having  resigned  their  Minor  Ca- 
nonries,  the  following  gentlemen  wer< 
elected  to  make  up  the  full  nuanber  of 
six,  as  prescribed, by  the  Statuteaiof 
Henry  VIII.  die  Rev.  Joseph.  Cross,  die 
Rev.  Ames  Hellicar,  the  Rev.  Frede- 
rick Roai^.and  the:Rev.  -»»  Lam- 
bert 

OaOIMATIORS. 

By  die  Loid  Bishop  oS  BasiDl,  ia  die  Cha- 
pel of  Christ  CqPege,  Camhridge,  \on 
Monday,  Dbcember  12.  • 

DEACONS. 

Stevenson,*  Charles,*  Emlnanuel  .College  f 

and 
Streatfeild,   John,  Christ  College,  f. Cam- 

hndgc.  i. 

PEIBSTS.  ^ 

Bamweff,  John,  3.A.  Pembroke  CoQ^, 

Oxford. 
Coltile,^  Nadianiel,    B.A.    St   John's' 

CoUcge,  Cambridge^ 

NurmdL 

Graastt,  H.  James,  M.A.  Univetvty  Col- 
lege; and 

Lambert,  Ridiard  William,  B.A.  Pen*. 
bn^e  CoUege,^Oxford. 


SiiM'ofthelM&eeM m Eagimd and  Whiles,         fl^ 


Hidt,  WmiBBiifa^ilafid,  BvA:  Conuft  Y 
Cbzisti  CoUcge,  Cambridge. 


Ifakcfiag,'  L«Murd,  B.A.  and    ..  - 
Ibrtcr,    George  Shepheid,    B.A.*  Christ 

CoOcye,  and 
Wibim»  James,  B.A.  St'  Peter's  College, 


MAEJUED. 

SaHBdrn,  Rer.  John,  to  Mrs.  Prothexoe, 
widow  of  Thomas  Protheroe,  Esq.  of 
'  Usk*  at  St.  Atipistkie's,  BristoL 
Shew,  RcT.  Heniry  Edward,  B.A.  of  W^- 
ecsccr  College,  Oxford,  to  Elisabeth, 
only  snrrivixig  daughter  of  the  Iste  E.  L. 
Baribrd,  Esq.  of  Clifton  :  6ct  29,  at 
9c.  Angostine's  BristoL 

DBCIASEO. 

Btsan,  Rev.  Henry,  Ykar  of  Congres- 
bory,*  and  Rector  of  Whittte,  Btf&cny 
sfaire,  at  his  hoose,  Bristol 

Tosgiood,  Rer.  Jolm,  M^.  Rector  of 
Kinglopi  ICagnai^Doraet,  aged  83  years. 

CARLISLE. 

Pft£FE&llED. 

Vanaittart,  W.  M.A.  of  Christ  Chuich; 
Oxfiird,  to  be  a'Ptebendaryof  the  Ca- 
thedral Church  of  Carlisle ;  Patron,  the 


CHiSTBR. 

OKDIirATIOWS. 

Bytlw  Lord  Bishop*  in  the  Cathedral, 
on  SandAy^  Oct.  3. 

DEACONS. 

BngaaD^  Siaiuei,  B.  A.  *  Downing  College ; 
Batber,  John,  B.A.  St  John's  college; 
OasftDbadie,   Heniy  PaUiser,   B.A.  Jeaui 

College;  and 
IHadeniale,  Robert,  B.  A.  $L  John's  Col* 

lege,  Cambridge. 
JaaUns,  John. 
Lodett,  William. 
Newby,  Oedge. 
Thackeray,  William,  B.A.  Brasenose  Col* 

l^ge,  OxfiMd* 
Todd,  Isaac. 
Wahfnsom,  John. 

Dwcnpert,  William,    B.A.    Peterhouse ; 

and 
Ded,  Charles  Bnmghton, '  B.A.  Chri^s 

Con^e,  Cambridge. 
f,  John,  Jan. 

n 


FoUiott,  James,  .B.A.'  P^broke  College, 

.  OiibnL  "^  [ 

Lowe,  Thomas.  •    .  ,  . 

Mllner,  Wheeler,  a  A.  BmaMuiuel  Col- 
lege; and 

CUy,  Joseph,  B.A.  St  John's  CoUage^ 
Cand)ridge.  ; 

Gilpin,  Martin.  , 

Newbokl,  *  Francis  Stonehewer,  MrA. 
Brasenose  College  ;  and   •  ; 

Passingham,  Robert  townsend,  B.A.  Worw* 
cester  College,  Oxford. 

Potter,  Thomas. 

Roberts,  Lewis. 

StoweU,  Hugh,  B.  A.  St  Edmund -HalU* 
Oxford. 

Walker,  Richard.  * 

Walter,  John  Frederick  Morton. 

Whinnery,  Thomas. 

•     '  MARftlElh  • 

Dewe,  Rey.  W.  Curate  of  Wbitwell,  Der- 
byshire, to  Sophia,  daughter  of  the  late 
William  Godle,  Esq.  of  Chester. 

Morrison,  Rer:  Robert,  D.D.  of  Chi^, 
to  Miss  Elisa  Armstrong,. at  St  Philip's 
Church,  Liverpool 

RaTen,  Rev.  T.  B.A.  of  Corpus  Chi^ 
College,  Cambridge,  and  Minister,  of 
Trinity  Church,  Preston,  to  Susan, 
daughter  of  Samuel  Horrocks,  Esq.  M.P.- 

DECEASED. 

Oldershaw,  Rev.  John,  D.C.L.  37  years 
Vicar  of  Tarvin,  and  a  Magistrate  ibr 
Cheshire ;  at  the  Vicarage  lIouse,Tarvin: 

Roberts,  Rev.  J.  at  Sedgeberrow,  near 
Evesham,  aged  81. 

Royle,  lUv;  John,  of  Liverp<^l. '  '  ^ 

CHICHESTER.  I 

.     .        PRBFSRRBD. 

Ifttfchinson,  Charies  Edward,  M.A.  tobe 
.  a  Prebendary  of  Chichester ;  Patron,  thi 
King. 

UARlllfiD.  I 

Bttriow,  Rev.  John,  to  Cedlia  Anne, 
youngest  daughter'of  Ewan  Law,  Esq. 
of  Hoisted  Pbice,  Sussex;  OA.  1,  a^ 

:  LitUe  Horsted. 

DECEASED. 

Bishop,  Rev.  H.  Vicar  of  Chtddlngley,'  at 
Tic^hvrst,  Sussex. 

ELY. 

.     .    PREFERRED. 

Sparke,  J.  H.  M.A.  to  the  ChanceUorship 
of  the  Digeese  of  Ely;  Patron,-  his 
Father,  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Ely. 


9W        StttU  ^tht  Dioee$et  iw  ffi^twrf  tad  Wtln. 


DMDh,  M.  OB-A.  «f  Cttpot  ChMM- 

N^t    CMHnQf^  is  Mis*    xvwnicaQf 
MttH  af  R.  W.  T^WMtnd,  E«q.  htt  •# 
nwkttt't  Han,  Bontd,  SuMk. 

PmHmw,  ftav.  Thoma,  lf.A.  FcHow  a# 
Gatbcfina  Rallt  CanAridgt,  to  Lovtoa. 
aUaat  davgfalar  of  t^  -Etv,  Dtwtoo 
Wanan,  inter  af  RdaJMotoa. 

irByna^  iiCv*|WiiBani nawict^  oc  sk*  #01111  a 
OaQaB'k  OHibnQgaf  to  Maryi  Mcood 
daiMShtar  of  Jalui  WUHmn,  Baq.  oC 
Kfan^grofOy    Boiithiaa,  'Goin|rtraHcr  oC 

>iaw %  far.  B.  S.  anly  ma  of  tlie  lata 
Daaa  of  £ly»  to  Qeoi|iaiia  BttaabeCli» 
aaoond  daiMbtcr  of  Qaoiga  Saaltl^  Eaq. 


H•a|ol^  Rav.  PMar,  ftadar  of  Uttk 
Bvandaot  and  Vlor  of  the  a4iolBUig 
yariab  af  Omt  Bfcraden,  at  Uttlo 
BmnditDf  aged  71  yeaia.  H9  was  forw 
aaeily  FaOow  of  Oneea't  Cdlcp»  Can- 
■tMg^i  aBBflvatcadeQ  V-A*  1774,  bC«A« 
1777,  and  tf-D.  17SC  Tht  Rectory  U 
In  die  gift  of  tba  Plcddent  and  Pattowi 
of  <|wen's  OoOcga,  and  tlie  VIcanga  in 
tlnftefthaKing. 

Wittaaoaon,  Rev.  M.  Vicar  of  Swine,  near 
Cambridge^  48  yaaia ;  aged  78. 

OK&AIHSO. 

Ry  the  Lead  Biihap,  at  the  Mace,  Nar.  1. 
uucoin. 

WalrlaiinB,  Faylani  itA.  Biwannal  Cak 

laga»  Cambiidga. 
RaHiiiHhair, .  Fmodif  BlA.  Univciilty' 

College,  OiML 

BgUiLDIm,fim  A$  Mktp^i 


rill  Lilian,  Oaa^ga  €hrayitock«   R.A.  8c 

Mm'i  Callage. 
Oaafei,  Ralph,  RX.I..  tUnlty  HaH      1 
M9  UtL  Dim.  fimn  A$  BUktp  ^y 

Owan,  Chadaa,  MJL  laraa  CaMcge. 
Hodgwn,  Wmbm,  St  Petet^t  CaMege,  and 
iadge,  Edwaid,  ICA.  Trinity  College, 


Lawtcnee,  Jolm  HHanon,  R.A.  Bit-' 
cier  Colfege,  Qzfad. 
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U.A.  DaviUflg  Cali" 

WoitlM.  Wakat,  B.  A.  Magdate  Col-' 
lege,  Caftandge. 

SplfM.  Dim,  Jhm  At  BUktp  ^\ 


»giim» 

Bock,  Ibhn,  B.A.  and 
Fcnnell,  Samuel,  M.A.  <|naan*a  CoUcge. 
OInuid,  Bdwatd  Aoguitui,  B.  A-  and 
Hanaloir,  John  Stevens,  If.  A.  St  John'v 

CoBege,  and 
Laing,  David,  B.A.  St  FMcr*i  CoOcge, 

Caaobridge. 

BfLeU.  Dhu  frm  Aa  BUkap^ 

BXETER. 


Ifataritt,   Gcovga  Brawn,   B.A.    Kii^a 

College. 
taylar,  loaeph  Habvyd,  B.A.  St  John'a 

Collega. 


ArnndaS,  W.  H.  to  Iha  Radary  af  Chari- 
tan-Fitsnalne,  Deaoo. 

Biifcait,  WittaM,  lf.A.  kte  of  Bme- 
■aaaCoBma,  Odbad,  and  liWilar-of 
Ptaworthaaa^  to  the  Yiearage  of  Sonih 
Tawton,  Dewmthire ;  Pktroni,  the  Dean 
and  Canooi  af  Windier. 

Bull,  J.  B.a  to  bt  a  Canon  Ruldtnliary 
of  Ezetor;  Patron,  the  Lord  Bbhop. 

Garaw,  T.  to  the  Baetary  of  Uaeeoaabe» 
Devon. 

Carwithen,  WUUaaa,  M.A-  to  the  Rec- 
tory of  AUhallowa  on  the  Walb,  Ex- 
eter; Pktron,  the  King. — And  to  the 
Bactocy  af  Nis^toa,  Davanb  on  hb  own 
petition. 

CUchealer,  J.  A.  to  the  Badory  of  Ar- 
liogton,  Devon. 

Oof  iMliiii,  J.  a  M.A.  tobaaPiibinlgij 
ofBaatori  Patron,  the  Lord  BUtof. 

Partaaona,  W«  to  the  Baelary,  4f  Nynaa^ 
St  Oao^gea,  Devon. 

Piaka,  T.  1I.A.  to  the  Vlean«a  of  Lad« 
dliwdl,  withtheChfli^ofTontSninta 
annexed.  In  Devon ;  Patron,  P.  P.  Onn* 
aton.  Eao. 

OrUBdia,  Chailea,  KA.  totheRedavy^ 
TumMwe,  Devon,  vaM  by  the  realgnn 
tkn  of  the  Rav.  William<Aariao  HOL 

IIatchard,J.  M.A.  to  the  Vlcnriga  af  StJ 
Andrew'i,  Plymanlh}  Potran,  hk  Un^ 
ther,  Mr.  Haichard,  of  Londan. 

Holdawocth,  R.  Vicar  of  Brixham  gad 
Townslan,  toa Frebendal  Stall  in  Bzctcr 
Calhednl  9- Fatran,  the  Lord  Biobon. 

Jago,  D^to  th^  Vkaiaga  of  MUton  Ab- 
bot, Devon ;  Patron,  the  Dnke  of  Bed* 
fold. 


SM^^^ftk^DioeammjEnglmidm^  Ml. 


ThmM»  Cfa«d^*B.A*  BmiBUMwl. Col- 
lege, Cambrioge;  and 

Wonlesr,  PetmfiiMii  WartoRi  B.A.  8t 
AIha»  IUa»  Oxford. 

M  AlUttEDk 

Bazbe,  B.  P,  St   Eeqtor  of  Sudlbrgokei 

^  near  Liqcoln,  and  of  Stockton, /VTdt- 
ahire,  to  Miss  Money,  daughter  of  T. 

..  Money,  Efq.  of  Lincoln. 

bay,  Eev.  Charles,  B^CL.  of  Folkii^- 

,  bam,  to  Saridi,  reUct  of  the  Rev.  Ed- 
ward Smith*  of  th|it  place. 

Gedge,  ftev.  J.  M.A.  Vicar  of  Humber- 
tone,  and  Dpmertip  Chaplain  to  Earl 
Stanhope,  to  Harriet,  fourth  dau^iter 

\  of  the  late  Reir..  William  Thorold,  of 
Weelsby  Houie,  in  this  counj^. 

Loft,  Rev.  lohn,  Rector  of  WyhAm,  to 
KUm  p.  W.  PenneH,  of  Sudbrook  Hall, 
Ui  this  county. 

Wiatlaaley,  Rev.  George,  Bf.A*  of  Brase- 

iiOse  College,  and  Rector  ot  Glenfield 

and    Bhfoy,    Leicestervhire,    Co  Mary 

FnuKes,    daughter  of  the  Rev.    Mr. 

-Bff«^  of  Rugby  ;  OcL  12,  at  Rugby. 

DBCEA8ED. 

Sharpe,  Rev.  John,  Rector  of  Saxby,  at 
'  the  Parsonage  House,  Saaby,  in  the 

79di  year  of  hk  age. 
Tomoiir,  Aev.  George,  Prebendary  of  the 

Cathedral  Church  at  Lincoln,  and  Vicar 

of  Wragby,  in  die  lame  county. 
White,   Rev.   Stephen,   D.C.L.  Vicar  of 

t«enton,  in  diis  bounty,  and  Rector,  of 
'.  ConlBgtoik,  Huntingdonshire ;  aged  75. 

NORWICH. 

PRBFERREI). 

Brofrn»  T.  to  the  Rectory  of  Heming- 
stone,  Suffolk  j  Patron,  Sir  WtlUam  F. 
Mtddletoo. 
Cliplmeley,    Humphrey,    M.  A.    Fellow 
"  of  king^s  CoUege,  Cambridge,  to  the 
Rectory  of  Hempstead  with   Lessing- 
ham,  Norfolk  ,  Patrons,  the  Provost  and 
Fellows  of  that  Society. 
Cobbold,  E.  M.A«  to  the  Rectory  of  Wat- 
.  Ungtop,  Koffiilk;  Patron,  C,  B.  Res- 
tow,  Esq. 
Cobbold,  Richard,    M.A.  to  the  united 
Rectories    of   Wortham   Evetard  and 
.  Wortfiam  lenis^  Norfolk. 
Calvile,    Kalhaniel,   B.A.  of  8t  John's 
.  CciUege,  Cambri4ge«  to  the  consolidated 
Rectories  of  Great  and  Little  Livermere, 
:  9fftil|t>-  Patron,  Nathaniel  Lee  Acton, 
Esq,  of  Ijivemiere  Park. 


MSmm  TilonM  tftwyt,  M.A.  la  the 
Reetory  of  BnuUMd  fit.  Clan^  Nor- 
loHi^i  Itewi,  theReK  Robert  I>a;i«KB, 

•  of  Bradfteld  St.  Georg*. 

FeDowee,  J.- M.A.  to  ChacReelory  of 
Deigfaton,   Norfolk;    Pktron,   Visoount 


French,  W.  D.D.  to  the  Vicarage  of  Creet- 
ingham,    SuflUk)    Patron,    the    Lord 
GhaaoeUor. 
Qi^gB,    H.   R.  A.   to    the    Vieai^ge   of 
South  Creek,  Norfolk  f  Patzon,  Mr.  H, 
Ooggs,  of  Whlssonsett,  Norfolk.* 
Haabury,    B.    M.  A.    to  the    Vicange 
•  ef  Bores  St.  Mary»  SuiStlki  Paiion, 
O.  Haabury,  Esq.  of  Great  Coggw- 
haU. 
Hoste,  Jaaties,    M.A.    to  the  Pevpotual 
,  Curacy  of  JUmgfaam,  and  lo  the  Peipe- 
tual  Curacy  of   Wemdling,    Norfott; 
Patron,  W.  Coke,  Esq.  M.P. 
Howard,  J.  •  M.A.  to  the  Rectory  of  Tft- 
colneston,  Norfolk ;  Patron,  Mm.  S.  C. 
Warren. 
Jenyns,  L.  to  the  Perpetual  Coraey  of 
.  Wjest  Dereham,  Norfolk;   Vmron^  the 
Rev.  Geoige  Leonard  Jenyns^  Praben- 
bary  of  Ely. 
Keppel,  Hon.  and  Rev.  Edwaid  SoKh- 
well,  M.A.  to  the  Rectory  of  QsMden- 
.  ham,  Norfolk;  Patron,  the  Earlef  Al- 
bemarle.— ^He  is  also  i^pointed  Domes- 
tic Chaplain  to  his  Ro^  Highaett'  the 
Duke  cf  Sussex. 
Matchett,    J.  C-  M.A.    of  Sc.  John's 
College,  10  be  Minor  Canon  of  Novwich 
Cathedral.  :      .      .     t 

Moore,  R.  B.A.  to  the  Rectory  of  Cley, 

next  the  Sea»  Norfolk.    • 
Owen,  Hugh,  D.&L.  Rector  of  Beodefl 
cum  End^te,  Snffi>lk,  to  the  Vlcan^ 
of  Redisbam,  in  the  same  county;  Ci- 
tron, the  Earl  of  Gosford. 
RowUnd,    Joshua,  M.A.    to   the   Rec- 
tory of  Holton,  Sufiblk;    Flatran,  Sir 
William  Rowley,    of  Tendring  HaU, 
Suffolk. 
Rust,  Edgar,  M.A.    to   the   Rcetoky  of 
Drinkstone,  Sufiblk ;  Patron,  John  Bd- 
.  gar  Rust,  Esq.  of  Stowraarket 
Safford,  James  Cutting,  B.A.  to  the  Vi- 
carage of  Metting^iaaif  Norfolk;    Pa- 
troness, Mrs.  St^ord. 
Smith,  C.-J.  to  the  Rectory  of  St.  Angos- 
tine»  Norwiqfa^   to  the  Curaey  ef  St. 
Mary  in  ;th<  Mex^i^inthe  precincts 
ef  the  Cathedral,   and.'  lo  >  die  .Cha- 
pel of  St.  LiAei  P«|rons,«the  Oea«  and 
Chapter.  •  > 
V  3 
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SkWmw,  H.  B.  a.  to  tl»  tavctu^  QMMqL 
•rUlMttluai,  8l  Utttnce,  Koaiolk. 

TliMrlav.  Bdward,  LUB.  «» ihe  Rectory 
of  St  Mary,  SHftlkt  Maii«  CbtUi^. 

T9pU%  i«lih,  BvD«  FeHoW  and  Tutor  »€ 
ally's, Cotteie,^  Cwnbddfe,  to  t|ie 
Rectory  of  South  WaUham,  Sc  Lov- 
rwce,  N«rfoUt(  PktwiH,  flie PrftidoM: 
ua^  FeUows  of  tlut  Sodtty. 

ORDAINED. 

At  a  general  Ordination  hel4  in  the 
Calhedfai,  the  I7ai  of  October. 

DSACOM& 

BeM,  NatUniel,  B.A.  BalUd  CbUc«e,  Ok- 

Bickmore,  Beiyamin  Offord,    Sl   Jalw't 

Oott^f,  Calnfaridgtf. 
BitMt,  Thomas  M.A.  If aiuckal  CoUege, 

AlMnUen. 
Cooper,  Thomas  Lofick,  Mafdalca  C9I- 

l^gt.  CafliM4gt. 
Copt^f  Daniel. 

Crick,  Thomas,  B.A.  St.  John's  CoUegi ; 
D^niri,  Rkhftid,  a  A;  Clare  HaU ; 
Byic,   Vincent    Edward,    B.A.     Corpus 

ClitfisCi  Colk^i ; 
Frands,  Edward,    B.A.    St.  John's  Col- 


Giiitai,  Philip,  B.A.  Doiming  Coll^gt  \ 
Uaviwmd,   J<Ao  PaHsh,    B.A.    Corpus 

Chriiti  CoUago ; 
Uei^ai«»  Thomas  Gaos^i^  B.A.  Sidney 

College;  and 
lltrri^,  Charies  BtfUweli,   B.A.   Catual 

College,  CamlRidge. 
How,  Geoige  Augustus,  late  of  St.  Alban's 

HaiU  Oxted. 
Maddison,  John  George,  Magdalen  Col- 

iMai  aind 
Maiday,  William,  M.A.  PaUow  of  King's 

OolMgjf^  Cambridge. 
Pering,  Peter,  B.A.  Qrial  CoUega ; 
BoUps,  Sandtrsoa,  B.A.  Biater  Col- 
lege, Oilbrd. 

My  Lett,  JMm,  fiom  Lord 
Bishcp  qf  iristBL 
Bpns,  tibe  Hon.  Hugh.  Aifth.  M.A.  Brase-. 

aosaCoUega; 
Sandby,  Gaoiga,  B.A.  Merton  CoUsge; 

and 
Staddar^  Qeorgr  Henry,  B.A.  ftaaaa's 

College,  Oxford. 
Yalpf,'    Bdward    John    Wcetero,    B.A 

EmmawMl  College,  Cambridge. 
Wilson,  James,  B.A.  8c  Pciei'i  Col- 

Isfe,  <;ambridga. 

By  UU,  Dm,  firm  Imd 
Bitkop 


I 
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rugffs. 

Chesnut^  Gilbert,  B^A.  mid 

Ci«n«r,    Rohm  Marier,    B.A. 
Christi  College,  Cambridge. 

Davies,  David,  B,A.  St.  Edmund  Hall» 
Oxford. 

Qaggs,  Henry,  B.A.  Christ  CsBega. 

JeekcU,  Petar  Bleanield,  B.A.  Omoo's 
College;  and 

Keppel,  the  Hoa.  B.  8.  M« A.  C^m  Cal- 
lage, Cambridge. 

Langlon,  Arthur,  B.A:  Wadham  CeBcgr, 
Oxford. 

Labbeck,  RidiBrd,  M.A.  PeBkbrake  HaB.  > 

Lugger,  John  Uoyd,  i.C.U  Christ  Col- 
lege; and 

Marsh,  William  Heath,  B.A.  Cor^ 
Christi-College,  Cambridge. 

Monlock,  Henry. 

Moxton,  Geoige  ••Browa,  B.A^  Corpus 
Christi  College,  Cambridge. 

Newport,  John.  • 

Pring,  Joseph  Charics,  B.A.  Jesas  CD- 
1^,  Oxford. 

Spry,  James,  B.A.  Magdaln  Halt 

Stratton,  William,  B.A.  8t  Edmnad  HsIL 

Townley,  Richard,  B.A.  Brascnose  Col- 
lege. 

Trevolyan,  John  Thomas,  St.  Mary  Hall ; 
and 

Wells,  Edward  Coniish,3.A.  St  Bdmmid 

'  HaU,  Oxford. 

MAaaiBSL 

Heigham,  Rer.  Thomas  Gcoige,  of  Nortif 
Walsham,  to  Miss  Sophia  Roper,  dao^ 
ter  of  the  late  Snettfaig  Roper,  Esq.  W 
Colby. 

Hopper,  Rev.  J.  R.  B.A.  to  Lodnda  Caro* 
hue,  only  daughter  of  J.  J.  Bedingfield, 
Es^  ofDitfhingham  Hall,  Norfidk;  aft 
.  Ditchiagfaam. 

Methold,  Rev.  Thomas,  to  Susannah  Mary, 
anly  daughter  oCtha  hie  R.  Foialer, 
of  Eaton ;  at 


Rer. 


DECEASED. 


Cel- 


Bull,  Rev.  H.  T.  seoond  son  of  the 
John  Bull,  Rector  of  thaf  plaea 
.of  TattingsUme,    Suflblk,    at 
Rectory,  aged  31. 

fiavy.  Rev.  W.  Ibrmerlyof  Trimty 
lege,  Cambridge,   Rector  of 
and  of  SamMogham  enm 
and  Viaar  of  Banrick,  hi  dm 
Nosirik,  OB  dm  SOth  Hoe.  at  li^lii 
ihorpa,  a^sd  69L 

Hall,  Raw.  Ragar,  BcaMa  of 
and  GanrestoM,^mftlk;  aged^. 


sf 
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aid  Worthm,  fai  the  oovimriinfovfiilk, 
and  a  lUtumtc  of  tfac  Burf  ditiaon  ;- 

.    Hiid  97,  at  Drinkston. 

WiUinw,  iUv.  David,  LL.R.  on*  o#  his 
If  ajesty'i  JiMdeu  of  the  Pmee,  37  y«us 
Rector  of  Saham  Toney,  Norfolk,  and 
late  FeUow  i^  New  ^Uege,  Oxford; 
Oeu  4,  at  Breduiock. 

OXFORD. 

niEFER&ED. 

Ingram,  J.  D.D.  Prcaideiit  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Qzfiird,  to  the  Rectory  of  GarsiAg- 
ton,  in  that  County. 

Kcifty,  C.  L.  B.C.L.  Ticar  of  Stoke  Tal- 
■Mge,  and  formerly  FeUow  of  New  Col- 
It^ge.  Ozftid,  to  the  lit  «f  the  three 
pertiant  of  tha  Vkaraft  of  BamptOn. 

London,  J.  W.  R.  to  the  Roctonr  of  LiUing- 
•ton  Lovell,  OiOordflhirei  Patron*  the 
Lofd  Cbanoallof . 

Rohon^  John  Rkhardf,  RD.  FeUow  and 
Senior  Biinor  of  Truuty  CoU^e,  Ox- 
Ibvd,  to  tho  Roctory  of  Rotherfidd 
Or«y«;  Pationa,  the  Piofldent  tnd  Fel- 
lows of  that  Society. 

wahkieik 

MManif  Her.  CnfMopnert  M.A.  of  Uiii- 
vcnity  College,  Oxibrd,  to  Eleanor,  only 
Anighler  of  the  Rev.  L.  O.  Halton,  at 


C.  W.  M.A.  Fellow  of  6t 
John*s  College,  Oifctd,  and  Mnei]Ml 
•f  <Baahoth  College,  Oiien»ey,  to 
Fmnen  Anno,  seeond  danghttr  of  the 
%m.  01  DupK  Reelor  of  Wendlebmry, 
Oxibrd;  at  Wendlehnry. 

PKTRRBOROUQii. 

rMSrERREfti 

Hopkinaon,  Rer.  John,  hat  been  appomted 
hp  iIm  Doon  and  Chapter  of  Peterbo- 
rangfa,  Aceentor  and  Librarian,  on  the 
oftheRer.  Mr.  MiBs. 


DBCgAISOw 

Mmhifw,  Ror.  A.  S.  Rector  of  Broughtooi 

Northanla,  and  Joint  Lecturer  of  St. 

Maithi-in-tho^f  ieldk  for  dO  joai«»  aged 
pi, 

WMMllMiii ,  Rer.  Johni  formerly  of  Sl 

'  Mm'a  GoU^,  Cambfidgei   Rector  of 

OiHAgViiryt     Northamptonahtre,     and 

Chaploin  to  the  Dtdtf  of  York :  aged  68. 


ROCHESTBR. 

DECEABED. 


Cunoy,  R«T.  Johp, 
Kent 


of  P«rtfiaid» 


tALIiBDRY.  -; 

BsdUy,  J.  to  the  VIeorage  of  Blewbnry,' 
Borka. ;    Patron,  tlio^  Biihop  of  flafis- 
s  bmry. 

Barbe,  R.'  F.  St  to  the  Rectory  of  Stoekt6n, 
Wilts;  Patron,  the  Kshop  of  Win- 
diealOr. 

aarke,  Llpaeomhe,  to  the  Vtcarye  oC 
Downton,  Wiltii  Patrons,  Iko  Warden 
and  PeUowoof  Wfinehester  CoBege. 

CHapp,  J.  C.  to  die  Rectory  of  Colsten, 
Wilts. ;  Patron,  tho  Lord  ChaneeHor.- 

Faithful,  Rob^  M.A.  latr  of  Wadham 
College,  Oxford,  to  the  Vicarage  of 
Warfield,  BerXs. ;  Patron,  Maxwell 
Wndle,  E«|.  of  the  doisltrs,  Temple.' 

Fane,  E.  M.A.  to  the  probondal  tiall  of 
Lyme  and  Halstodk,  in  the  Cathedral 
Church  of  Salisliury^  Patron,  the 
King. 

GoodenrWyndham  Jeane,  B.A.  of  Oraet 
College,  Oxford,  to  the  Rectory.. of 
Nether  Compton,  with  the  Rectory  of 
Over  Compton  annexed,  Dorset ;  Patron, 
Robert  Goodim,  Eaq. 

Haoe,'  Mfchael,  M.A.  to  the  Vicarage  Ot 
Liddington,  Wilts. 

Hodgson,  Charles  Henry,  M.A.  Lectnrer 
of  St  Thomas's,  SaHabnry,  to  the  Vr-C 
earaga  of  KInfflon  Sf .  Mieha«l.  Hanti. ; 
Patron,  the  Hon.  W.  P.  T.  L.  .WeSos- 
ley.  ♦      : 

Hume,  George,  M.A.  FfUo^r  of  Quco«*s 
College,  Cambridge,  to  the  Vieasm^of 
Warminster  j  Patron,  the  Lord  Bishop,  i 

M^ndia,  H.  W.  M,A.  lo  bf  PrehQid 
of  Beaminster  P|rima ;  Patron,  the  Lard 
Bishop. 

Marsh,  Matthew,  B.D.  of  Christ  Chmth, 
Oxford,  and  Chancelloit  of  the  Diocese 
of  Salisbury,  to  the  Prebend  of  Chuta. 
and  Chesinbury;  Patron,  the  Lord 
Bishop.    '    • 

Mirehouse,  T.  H.  M.A.  to  the  Prebend  of 
South  Grantham,  in  the  Church  of  Salis- 
bury ;  Patron,  the  Lord  Bishop. 

Parr,  J.  O.  B.A.  to  the  VIoMagc  of 
Dumford,  Wilts. 

Shuttleworth,  Philip  NSchohn,  D.D.  ahd 
Warden  of  New  CoBegg,  Oxfinrd,  to 
the  Rectory  of  Foodey,  Wilts. ;  Patron,* 
the  Right  Hon.  Henry  Richard  Vassal 
Lord  HollatfL 

Taylor,  H.  to  the  Vicaiage  of  North 
Moiftoi),  Bnkp. 

KAREIED. 

Meredith,  Rev.   R.  B.A.  of  St  Edmund 
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Hail,  Oilbrd,  «>  Btabcft,  only  dmgli- 
ttr  of  th«  kte  Rev.  L.  GMmiford,  Nov. 
9,  At  Sl  Hebn'f,  AbingdM. 
StaPvd,  RtT.  TKoHMs,  to  AmtHa  Aim, 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  Mir  BndArfl, 
Rector  of  St.  Hvft  and  8t  Leonard't, 
WalBiigfivrd. 

OBCBABSD. 

BImey,  Rrr.  Robert,  lil.A.  femMy 
Nlow  oT  Wwcefter  {College.  Oxfotd, 
Vir»beiidary''yif  flto«m.  Rector  of  Hii- 
Ibrd,  and  Moming  Preacher  at  Khig- 
Btreet  Chapd,  8t'Jaihe»*8;  aged  67,  at 
IPUaiml,  Kor^luunplMahire. 

ST.  ASAPH. 

Jonas,  H.  M.A.  of  Jeaua  College,  Oxlbrd, 
to  the  perpetual  Curacy  of  Flint ;  Pa- 
tron, the  Lord  Biihop  of  St.  Asaph. 

BANGOR. 

DaTies,  David,  to  the  Vicarage  of  Llantor- 
▼illy,  Cannarthenthuc. 

ST.  DAVID'S. 

PREPBRRED. 

Bvans,  J.  to  the  Rectory  of  Pcmbcdoo 
Llan  Fihangel,  in  the  county  of  Pem- 
broke; Patron,  the  Lord  ChanoeHor. 

Fcnton,  S.  to  the  Vicaiage  of  Fishguard* 
Pembrokeshire;  Patron,  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor. 

Hewaon,  W.  Vicar  of  Swansea,  to  a  pre- 
bendal  stall  in  the  Cathedral  Church  of 
St.  David's. 

Lewis,  B.  to  the  Rectory  of  Kill  Rhedin, 
Pembrokeshhc ;  Patron,  the  Lord  OlMn- 
cellor. 

Thomas,  O.  to  the  Vicarage  of  Cardigan ; 
PRtotti,  the  Lctd  Chancellor. 

MARRIED. 

Felix,  Rev.  Peter,  Vicar  of  Lcdrod,  Car- 
diganshire to  mm  Reid,  c/  Brocfcley 
Hill ;  at  Edgware. 

Joaes,  Rev.  David,  son  of  the  Vicar  of 
LUnspythid,  Bream,  to  Katherine,  se- 
cond daughter  of  the  late  Wilfian  Veel, 
Esq.  of  Alkerton  House,  Gloucestershire ; 
at  Chipping  Sodlrary. 

DBCSAaED. 

Jones,  Rev.  Mr.  Vicar  of  Llanboidy,  Car- 
mardieoshire. 

WORCESTER. 

PREFERRED. 

Amphlett,  Joseph,  M. A.  Curate  of  KingV 
norton,  (late  FcUow  of  Worcester  Col- 
lege, OjLford,)  to  the  Perpetual  Curacy 


of  WythaO,  Worcestcfshiwt  FrtMD, 
the  Rev.  ^ihii  WlagfleM,  D.D.  fo  fight 
of  his  vlearage  of  Brsstafgiove.  * 
Vmets,  WflHaas,  II.A*  of  Balliol  College, 
Oxford,  and  Vicar  of  Chebnaraby  Salop, 
to  be  MinSster  of  the  Nfl*w  Oba|^  Kid- 
■emnmier. 

HAtRtbDw 

Pcghur,  Rev,  John,  tt.A.  to  Harriet,  only 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  James  Davenport, 
l>.l>.  Vicar  of  Stratford-upon-Avon;  at 
that  place. 

DECEASED.  ' 

Thomas,  Rev.  Thomas,  laU  Curate  cf 
CastkmorlOB,  Woroestenldie,  suddanly, 
aged  03. 

CHAPLAINCIES. 

Blomlleld,  J.  of  Emmamiel  CoDcge, 
Cambifdge,  Domestic  Cluplafai  to  (he 
Lord  Bish<9  of  Chester. 

Butcher,  Dr.  Minister  of  the  Chapel 
Royal,  Breton,  Domestic  Chaplain  to 
the  Mardiioness  of  Hastings. 

Crookshank,  G.  B.A.  Domestic  Chap- 
lain to  the  Countess  Dowager  of  ClOn- 
meL 

Daubeney,  A.  A.  B.A.  of  Brasenose  Col- 
I^gOt  Oxford,-  Chaplain  to  the  Duka  d 
ClaKoce. 

Donnet  H.  Vicar  of  Cranboume,  D«»et, 
and  Rector  of  Boscombe,  Wilts,  Do- 
mestic Chapkin  to  the  Dewier  Mai^ 
chioness  ^  Salisbury* 

Dyer,  T.  M.A.  of  St  John's  CoUege,  Cam- 
bridge, Chaplain  to  Lord  Tyneham. 

Faulkner,  B.  M.  A.  to  be  Chaplain  to 
Worcester  City  Gaol. 

Fea,  l>t.  of  Ms«dalen  Hall,  and  of  Par- 
son's Green,  Fulham,  to  be  one  of  the 
Domestic  Chap^uns  to.His  Royal  High- 
ness the  Duke  of  Sussex. 

Hale,  W.  H.  to  be  examiniiig  Chaplain 
to  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Chester. 

HamUtoD,  F.  B.A.  of  SL  Pelcf's  CoBege, 
Cambridge,  Chaplam  to  the  Right  Hon. 
Viscount  Melbourne. 

Hannam,  Edward,  B.A.  of  St:  John's 
Collage,  Cambridge,  to  be  ChapAaio.to 
the  Royal  Hors?  Guards. 

Hodgson,  Dr.  Dean  of  Carlisle,  Y^haplain 
General  to  the  Forces. 

Mande,  P.  to  be  Chaplain  of  the  Bath 
City  Infirmary  and  Dispensary. 

Meade,  Richard  John,  M.A.  of  Balliol 
College,  Oxford,  to  be  one  of  the  Do- 
mestic Chaplains  to  the  Earl  oX  Cork 
and  Orrery. 

Merewether,  J.  M.A.  of  Clucen's  College; 
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Mbvdl,  Ch^itln  Co  H.  R.  H.  Duclien 


UiNlioow,  T.  B.  ILA.  CJbi^lvo  tQ  the 

BUiopeftevm. 
OB^adoB,    li«   UM  Chaplain  to  I^Md 

PlniAiaab 
Park,    i.  A.  B.A.  of  Baliol   Collage, 

Oiibrd,  Chaplain  to  Mr.  JoatiGe  Fark. 
Frtfteaoiiy    W.  F.  B.A.  Chaphdn  of  the 

Great  Homital  in  Norwich. 
Todd,  R.  M.A.  Rector  of  St  Care,  Chaphdn 

to  Lord  Falmenton. 
Roberta,  John  F^Bpa,  B.A.  and  Chaplain 

of  New  College^  Oxibrd,  to  be  Chaplain 

of  Christ  Church ;  Fatron,  the  Dean. 

Charlea  Vernon  Hofane,  to  be 
Chaplain  to  Hit  Royal  High-, 

ncM  the  Duke  of  York. 

LECTURESHIPS  AND 
PRBACHERSHIPS. 

Chaplin,  Edward,  M.A.  brother-in-law 
and  Chaphun  to  tiie  Hon.  Mr.  Juittce 

*  HiHitiyd,  to  be  Monung  Reader  and 
ETening  Preadier  to  the  Hon.  Society 
of  Chny's  Inn. 

Cracknel]  Dr.  to  be  Minister  of  Fortland 
ChapeL 

Muncasttf.  J.  to  the  Lectumilup  of  Selby. 

Roar,  6.  BID.' of  Lincoln  College,  Oiford, 
has  been  appointed  to  a  Pftadiership  at 
VUtdiaD ;  Patron,  the  Bishop  of  London. 

80HOOL8,  HOSPITALS,  frc. 

Batj,  Rev.  Richard,  to  the  Free  Gram- 
mar SdiobI  ofBedoie,  Yorluliire. 


Cornish,  Rer.  Sidney  William,  M<A.  of 
Exeter  CoUegc,  Oxford,  to  be  Master 
of  the  Grammar  School  of  Ottery  St. 
Mary,  Devon. 

Cutler,  Rev.  Richard,  M.A.  of  Exeter 
Collie,  Oxford,  to  be  Mastec  of  the 
Free  Grammar  School,  Dorchester. 

Howman,  G.E.  M.A.  Vicar  of  Sonni^, 
Berks,  and  Domestic  Chaplain  to  the 
Marquis  of  Lothian,  to  the  Mastership- 
of  the  Ho^ul  of  St.  Nicholas,  Salis- 
bury }  Patron,  the  Lord  Bish<9  of  .ihat 
Diooese. 

Jones,  A.  B.  A.  of  St  John's  College,  Ox- 
ford, has  been  appointed  to  tlie  Second 
Mastorship  of  the  Cathedral  School,  'He- 
reford ;  Patrons,  the  Dean  and  Chapter. 

Ley,  Rev.  C.  late  Fellow  of  Balliol  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  to  the  under  Mastership 
of  BlundeU*s  Free  Grammar  School, 
Tiverton. 

MUner,  — — *  to  be  Master  of'  the  College 
Grammar  School,  Bristol. 

Rogers,  Rev.  T.  M.A.  late  Felhm  of  Sydn 
,ney  College,   Cambridge,  to  the  Head 
Mastership  of  tiie  Free  Grammar  School 
atWalsaU. 

Stocker,  Rev.  C.  W.  .M.A.  of  St  John'a 
College,  Oxford,  to  the  Mastership  of 
Elizabeth  College,  Guernsey;.  Patron, 
the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  Governor  of  |h« 
Island. 

Wilkinson,  J.  M.A.  of  St.  John's  College 
Cambridge,  Sub-Master  of  St  Saviour'a 
Grammar  School,  Southwark,  to  be 
head  Master  of  the  Grammar  Sdhbol, 
Aldenham,  Herts. ' 


FRSFBRRED. 

.  P.  W.  M.A.  Rector  of  Hasfidd, 
Glouccelcnhire^  late  officiating  Mimater 
en  the  Coast  of  Esseqnibo,  to  the  Living 
ef  Gfoige  Town;  Patron,  His  Excel- 
lency the  Governor  General  Sir  Benjamin 
D*UriMn. 

Wingfield,  John  D%by,  M.A.  of  Exeter 
College,  Oxford,  to  Uie  Livfaig  of  Geas- 


hill,  in  the.  King's  Cqun^,   Isebmdi 
Patron,  the  Eazi  of  Digby. 

DBCBASBD. 

Campbell,  the  Rev.  Dr.  George ;  at  Cnpar, 

Fife. 
Martlnj  Rev.  James,  upwards  of  60  years 

Reader  in  the  Cathedral  .of  the  Diooese 

of  Kiilaloe ;  aged  SO,  at  KiOaloe. 
Maturin,  Rev,  R.  C.  M.A.  Curate  of  St 

Peter's  Dublin. 
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•PCTOM  IK  DIVIHTTT. 
HCV«    RMMfV  'flCWfttf    OK    DTUCniMSC 

CoUcffe,  Rector  of  Westhoipe,  BvffbSk,  and 
kieuAem  Bnfnifter  of  Lever,  Lanoartdre. 


My  9. 
HcT.  Wm.  Wiljooi,  Fellow  of  Queep'i 
CoDege. 
Bcv.  Thontt  Knox,  BrattntM  CoUcfe. 

lUr.  JffMt  Ii^vn,  Fitiideat  of  Trinity 


Rev.  Philip  Jennings,  Worcester  Col- 
lege^ (hind  Compounder. 

Nm)€mher  IS. 

Rev.  John  Hume  Spry,  Oriel  College. 

•  •  • 

DtCfMbtT  17. 

RcT.  TboiMH  Cos,  Trinhy  College. 

DOCTORS  IN  CIVU  I.4W* 

Xfvc  i.  W.  Pm.  Mi«Min  HaD. 

y99emier  25. 
BcT.  John  Hoary  HoMrtfa,  Wadbam 
CcOege,  Orabd  Cdrnpounjar. 

BACRELOfta  IN  DIVINITT. 

Ber.  W.  Wheeler,  Magdalen  HalL 

July  9. 
Rev.  Walter  Haynet  Bury,  Fellow  of 
St  John's  CoUqse. 

DeeeMnr9, 
The  Rev.  Thomas  Coz,  Trinity  College. 


17. 
Bev.  Ridiaii  Wakcr»  FriWw  oOOf- 

4akRCQlk«a. 

BACRRLOR  »  MPSIC 
July  9. 
Benjamtn  BIyfh,  Hagdden  HaB. 

RACRRtORt  nr  MRRICffRR. 

July  10. 
Charlas  Joseph  Bbhop,  fit  Umry  HaU. 
In  the  same  Congregation  also  a  license 
was  granted  to  enid>le  him  to  pncdse  hi 
Medidne. 

xJtfcesioer  V. 
John  Wootten,  Balliol  College,  with  U- 
cenoe  to  practise. 

MASTERS  or  ARTS. 

'  July  10. 

Rev.  Was.  WWans^  Afi  Sools*  CoRcge. 

Rev.  i^B.  liCe,  Diascnose  CoHege* 
John  Bdwai«  Gniy,  Oriel  Coflege.    ' 

Wrl  Fanning,  Magdalen  H  A 

John  HoiRtio  Uoyd,  Mlaar  bC  Birm« 
BSM  CoB^e.  .  ^      ^ 

John  Joseph  EDis,  FcUow  of  StT  John's 
CoUcge. 

Beqlamin  Holford  Banner,  Fdlow  of 
St  John's  College. 

Henry  Arthur  Woodgate,  FcQow  of  St 
John's  CoOege. 

Rev.  T.  Ffailow,  Fellow  of  Wadham 
College. 
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Robert     Ooi«Mu'    &«q%    M.P.    Christ 
ChuKh*  Omul  CcnyoHndcr>  -    * 

RcT.  John  Sargeaunt,  Christ  Church, 
Gxiad  Cowpoandcr. 

lobo  Jttdkion,   Taberdar    of   Queen's 
Coll^. 

Rcr.  JoMph  Whke  Nttdoek,  St  Ed- 
miind  Hall. 

.    Rev.  Fnauitt  Knipp»  Fellow  of  Magda- 
len CoBege. 

Cyijl  George  Uirtchinson,  Stvdent  of 
Cbdrt  Chttxdb. 

ftev.  Uearj  Thurtby,  of  Oriel  CoUege. 

Ber..  Charlea    Medhurst,    of    Corpus 
Oniti  College. 

November  4. 

ftev.  0«ei|  Jenkins,  Fellow  of  Jesus 
CoBqie. 

S^.  J.  P.  Moor,   Bnaenoec   College, 
Omid  Compounder. 

RcT.  Alfred  RObortg,  TrinitT  CoUegi. 

Benry  Wltfaby,  Mcrton  College. 
Ncvember  U. 
*  Jenies  Thomas  Dnboolay,  Exeter  Col- 
lege. 

Rer.  David  Hayncs,  St.  John's  College, 
Grand  Compounder. 
•Walter  ITmdes,  St  Mary  HalL 

John  Netson,  St.  John's  College. 

Rer.  Smnuel  Prosser,  St  John's  CoHege. 

John  Wilkinson  Stephenson,  Taberdar 
ef  Qaeen*8  College. 

Novemlter  18. 
Hoo.  Alfred  Cunooy   Bnaenote  Col- 
lege. 

Nouember  %B. 
Her.  Thomas  Proctor,  Michell's  Fellow 
•rOacen'a  College.    . 
R«v.  Fradeiick  Boudi,  St  John'a  CoT* 

Dteember  2. 
Reir.   William  Money,    Oriel  CoDcgc, 
Gffand  Compounder. 

Rev.  PcMiymn  'Watton  Wonley,  St 
AAanHdL  ^ 

Rev.  T^iomaM  Heniy  White,  UolTenity 
Cdfl^ie. 

JJecemoer  9. 
RqneH  BlHoe,  Etq-  Braienose  College, 


Chailfs  FkoUn,  Braaenoee  Colltte. 
r;  J^n  SmMi,  8t  Edmund  Hall. 

Dteemher  17. 
p*  John  Butt,  Lincoln  College. 
George  Chimsteed*  Magdalen  College. 

iucBV<oR8  nr  civil  xaw. 

Wnhmr  HeaAcote,  Esq.  Felldw  of  Alt 
Sooli  College,  Grand  Compounder. 


^  Hon.  Arthur  Philip  Fercettl,  FcHow  of 
All  Souls  College. 

Simon  Taylor,  Esq.  Fellow  of  All  Souls 
CoHege,  Gxsnd  Compounder. 

B-ACHELOR8  OF  ARTS. 

Jvly  9. 
Francis  Edward  Baker,  St  Alban  Halt 

Mf  10. 
Rot.  W.  Fanning,  of  Magdalen  Hal^ 
incorporated  from  Dublin.  - 

Thomas  Mason,  of  Christ  Church. 
JohQ'Sltfper,  of  Queen's  College. 
Thomas  Noel,  of  Merton  CoU^e. 

October  10. 

James  Walter  Cary,  Magdalen  Hall. 

Charles  James  Hutton,  Magdalen  Hall. 

Thomas.  Stuart  Lyie  Vogan,  St  Bd- 
mmid  Hail. 

Thomas.  Moseley,  St  Edmund  Hall. 

Thomas  Lathbury,  St  Edmund  Hall. 

George  Henry  Stoddart,  Queen's  Col- 
lege. 

Henry  Griffith,  Jesus  College. 

OdobertU 

Edward  George  Boys,  Worcester  Col- 
lege. 

Steven   Wilkinson   Dowell,   Worcester 

College. 

Henry  Cary,  Scholar  of  Worcester  Col- 
lege. 

Frederick  Oakeley,  Christ  Church. 

Edward  Traflbrd  tetgh,  BratsenQose 
College. 

Frederick  Webber,  Pembroke  College. 

Henry  Linton,  Dmy  of  Magdalen  Col- 
lege. . .    , 

George  Ives  Iri>y,  Balliol  College. 

The  whole  number  of  degrees  in  Act 
Term  was,.D.D.  7;  D.CL.  hi^orporated 
I ;  B.D.  6;  B.C.L.  1 ;  B.  Med-  1 ;  M.A. 
83;  B.  Mus.  1;  B.A.  BO;  Ineorporated 
B.A.  1;  MatriculatioDS,  83;  Regents  for 
the  year,  800.  ' 

Kooewher  4. 

James  Ciirrie,  Univeraty  CoDege. 

William  Evans,  Trinity  College. 

Charles  Floycr,  Trinity  College. 

George  Grange  Kekewick.  £j(9ler 
College.  ^^^^'^^ 

William  George  Meredith,  Braaennoeo 
College^ 

John  Baden  Morris,  Univerrity  College^ 

William  Trench,  Christ  Church. 

Nooember  IL 
Darid  Aitchinsoo,  Queen's  College. 
Samuel    Adhun  Vayntuo,    Pembndit 
College. 


Pro€€edmg$  qfike  UmversUies. 


WBMtm  Ctatgt  Oymrlkt  Bxttcr  Col* 
\t$e,  Onuid  ComfMNiodpr* 
Hmuf  Legg^  Clnitt  Chtnch. 
Chadm  WUUttii  Ubmt»  VxAftnktj  CM- 

Mm  LMttHm  Pniley,  Bumnmm  Cq^ 

fh«li  MaMbr  Spcace,  Ubeoln  Col)eg«« 
Mm  Hovy  HinMry  Twkfidd,  Oad 


Nootmher  18. 

OcM^  AiiiH^  Ohms*!  CoUflg** 
Pradttkk  Eiwvd  Amty,  Qimm's  Col- 

Oeovg*  B«walMr,  St.  Edonind  lUU. 

Oeoige  Birch  BonstoPy  MicbcU'i  Sdio- 
Iv,  Qwen't  College. 

Henry  Saliubury  CefdweU,  Bnwnpow 
CoUigi,  Giand  Oomfounder. 

Jonaduui  Douphnite,  Magdalen  HalL 

John  Henry  Qegg,  St.  AXkm  Hall. 

Thomaa  Hornby,  Christ  Church. 

Henry  Catnegte  Kan,  Magdalen  Hall. 

Edward  May,  Christ  Church. 

Rev.  Waiiani  Mdbud,  Magdalen  HaU. 
-  Henry  Richards,  Jeaua  CoUege. 

Matthew  Wise,  Christ  Cbnich. 

Novev^htr  25. 

William  James  Butler^  Demy  of  Mag- 
dalen CoUege. 

WUMam  Henry  Eaghmd,  Pembr^ka 
College. 

Algernon  Grenfell,  Scholar  of  Univar- 
aily  College. 

Richard  Hoblyn,  Scholar  of  BaUid  Col* 
lege. 

Charles  Hopkinson,  jQueen's  College, 

Thomas  Digby  Lcgard,  Magdalen  Gol- 
legfc 

Rot.  Alexander  WiUhun  6chombeig>, 
Magdalen  CoUqge. 

Ikeemher  2. 

Robtftt  WilHam  Mackay,  Esq.  Brasen- 
nose  College,  Grand  Compounder. 
John  Phelps,  Queen's  CoUege. 
Edward  Ludlow,  St  Edmund  Hall. 
William  Lowth,  Christ  Church. 
'Tcr^pll  ^ric^l;  Christ  Church. 
Charles  WffiKortb  Pitt,  BraaenMe  Col- 

James  Russel  Phiui&tt,  Demy  of  Magda- 
len College. 

Charles  Causton,  Trinity  College. 

Francis  Richard  Miller,  Worcester  Col- 
lege. 

Richard  nurrcll  Fronde,  Oriel  College. 


.  Joshua  Ingham,  Esq.  UnirersityCollcgt. 
Grand  Compounder. 
Philip  Thresher,  UmTcrsity  CoHege. 
Robert  Watts,  Scholar  of  Lincoln  Col- 

WilHam  Irwm,  Sdudar  of  QoeenV  Col- 
ls«e. 
Qeoigt  Rigga,  Sdiolar  of  Qneen's  Col- 

Mige. 

David  Robinson,  Chieen's  College. 

Geoige  Thompson,  Queen's  CoUege. 

William  Leader,  Christ  Church. 

Henry  Somen  Cocks,  Christ  Church. 

Thomas  Stokes  Salmon,  Biasenose  Col- 
lege. 

WUUam  Fkrstms  Hqit^,  Trinity  Col- 
lege. 

Henry  Fnmcis  Earle,  Trinity  Cott^gt. 

Frauds  Philips  Hukne,  St  Alban  HaU. 

.David  Twopenny,  Oriel  College. 

George  Browne  Francis  PoCtkary,  Mag- 
dalen HaU. 

Joseph  Charles  PhUpot,  Scholar  of  Wor- 
cester College. 

XMKMoer  17. 

Joseph  Webb,  Wadham  CoQcge. 

Henry  Wood,  Magdalen  HaU. 

James  Robert  Pearsy  Demy  of  Mag^ 
len  CoUege. 

WUUam  Windsor  Berry,  Exeter  CoUcyre. 

Rev.  Geoigc  Parry  HoUis,  3t  AUmu 
HaU. 

WilUam  Charles  Townsend,  Queen's 
CoUege. 

John  Edward  Ladmer,  Mcrton  CoUq^ 

The  total  number  of  Degrees  eonlhTed 
during  Michaehnas  Term  wa»-*-D.D.  8; 
D.C.L.  one;  B.D.  4;  B.C.L.  3;  B.  Med. 
one ;  M. A.  84 ;  B.A.  84 ;  Incorpocadon 
B.C.L.  one. 

MISCELLANEOUS  VKlTgESITT  /If- 
TELLIGENCB. 


Mr.  Robertson,  Commoner  of 
Cdlege;  Mr.  T.  P.  Hutton,  Commoner  of 
Bafli(dCoUe9S:  Mr.  Hi^^ies,  Mr. PUki^. 
ton,  and  Mr.  Wetherell,  have  been  electiad 
Demies  of  Magdalen  Cdl^ge. 

Mr.  Richard  T«wney,  B«A«  of  Trimty 
CoUege,  and  the  Rev.  Samuel  Harta|i|» 
Kni^p,  B.  A.  of  Metton  CoHege,  are  elicted 
Felkiws  of  Magdalen  Collqir. 

Mr.  R.  G.  C.  Fane,  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Cox,  and  the  Rer.  R.  M*  White,  .Demiei 
of  Magdalen  CoUege,  hav»  been  «dnilCBd 
IVebationary  FeUews  of  tlie  i4mA  SoeiHy. 


PtoeeeMigs  cftke  GftinrwHmt. 


iaum  QB^tOy  B.A.  of  BnacfiOM  Col- 
ktc,  b  elected  MImt  of  Qacen't  CoQe^ 
on  Mr.  JfkhcIFt  Fodndalfoti,  end  John 
Atkiason  PuUon,  Exhibitioner  on  the  samft 
Foundation. 

Gcoige  H^wkiM^  If  ,A>  Scholar  of  (k^ 
pas  Chriad  Collegn  ia  adontted  FeUow  of 
that  Society. 

The  Dolt  of 'WelUngtoifa-twoiom,  the 
Maxquia  of  Douro  and  Lord  Anbui  We^ 
Icdey,  nre  entered  at  Cfariat  Church. 

Rer.  John  FhlUipa  Roberti,  B.A.  and 
Chapfadn  of  New  College,  is  appointed  a 
Chq»Iahi  of  Chiiat  Church,  by  the  D«an 
of  that  Sodety. 

At  the  Viaitation  of  Abingdon  School, 
Mr.  Wniiam  Robert  Browell  and  Mr. 
Geoige  Wm.  Mahon,  were  elected  Sdio- 
lan  of  Pembroke  College,  on  the  Foiinda- 
ikm  of  Thomaa  Teaadale,  Esq. 

Mr.  O.  W.  neathcote  has  been  admitted 
a  Fellow  of  New  College. 

Mr.  W.  Goddard,  B.A.  Scholar  of  Jesua 
has  been  elected  a  Fellow  of  ^at 


Saturday,  July  10^  the  last  day  of  Act 
Tcnn,  the  Rev.  Septimus  CoUUison,  D.D. 
PkoToat  of  Queen's  College,  was  unani- 
nxNialy  re-elected  Lady  Margaret's  Vro- 
(taaor  of  DxThuty  on  the  expiration  of  two 


Thunday,  October  7i  the  nomination  of 
a  Vioe-Chanccllor  for  the  ensuing  year,'  by 
the  Rjght  Honourable  Lord  Grenikle, 
ChanccDor  of  the  University,  was  approved 
in  full  Convoeatioo ;  after  which,  the  Rev. 
George  Wm.  Hall,  D.D.  Master  of  Pem- 
bcofce  College,  resigned  the  Vice-Chancel- 
knhip;  and  the  Rev.  Richard  Jenkynsy 
D.IX  Master  of  Balliol  CoHege^  was  in- 
vested with  tliat  office  with  the  usual  for- 
naahtiesy  and  nominated  his  Pro-Vice- 
ChaBeelloi%  vis.:  — The  Rev.  George 
Was.  HaU,  D.D.  Master  of  Pembroke  Col- 
lege ;  the  Rev.  John  C.  Jones,  D.D.  Rec- 
tor of  Exeter  College ;  the  Rev.  George 
Rowky,  D.D.  Maaler  of  University  Col- 
Icge;  and  the* Rev.  Ashurst  Turner  Gll- 
hnt,  D.D.  Prindpal  of  Biasenose  Col- 


George  Hawkins,  M.  A.  Sdiolar  of  Cor- 
m  Christi  College,  haa  been  admitted 


Mr.  Henry  Wler  White,  Commoner  of 
Jcma  Conege,  haa  been  elected  Sdiohw  of 
ihatSocietr. 

'  At  a  Convocation,  for  the  purpoee  of 
el0etiBg  a  Climeal  Professor,  in  tho  room 
oTlhahtta  Dr.  Wall,  Dr.  Bourne,  late  Fel- 
low of  Worcester  College,  and  Aldricbian 


Pfoftasor  bftho'Fra^llc^of  Vliyilo^  liPna 
elected  without  owoiMou  ' 

Qn  Thursday,  'Octv^r  S7,  n  Gdwvae»- 
tion  WM  hoiden,  when  Jamas  Adey  Ogle, 
of  Trinity  CoU^,  M.D.  waa  unai^oosly 
ekKled  nrafeasor  of  the  Pftctlee  of  Uedi- 
dne,  on  the  Foundation  of  Geoige  Aldrldi» 
D.li|.  in  the  room  of  Dr.  Bourne,  ^p^holiad 
hrtdy  resigned  that  INofeesortMp/  andbeen 
elected  Lord  Litchileld'a  Cfinical  PiMfasiui 
in  Medidne. 

On  Wednesday,  November  8»  fiimon 
Taylor,  Student  hi  Ckni  Law;  whiKliad 
iMOly  tealgtied,  was  re-dectad  FoBihr; 
and  Richard  Charles  Hippeaiey  TuddleUt 
B.A.  of  Oriel  College,  waa  elected  Fallow 
of  All  SoiiFa  Collage^ 

On  Thursday,  November  4,  WlWaaa 
HIB,  Edwaid  Bleneowe,  and  John  Grif- 
fiths, were  admitted  SchoUra  of  Wadhan 
College. 

Wednesday,  November  17,  die  Rev. 
John  Gutch,  M.A.  havings  on  account  of 
his  advanced  age  and  infiniuties>  expressed 
a  wish  to  be  relieved  from  nhe  dadca  of 
the  ofikte  of  Registrar  of  the  Univenit^,  a 
proposal  to  the  following  eflbet  waa  unan^ 
mously  pMsed  fai  OanvoBliBWi  i  • 

"  That,  in  consideration  of  his  long  and 
fidthful  services  to  the  Univenity,  an  an- 
nnity  of  two  hundred  pounds,  to  eaaameliee 
on  the  twenty-fint  day  of  Deecaober  next, 
to  be  granted  to  him^  on  hia  ina|gBatlan  of 
the  said  office  in  the  course  of  the  proHot 
Term.*' 

On  tile  next  day,  after  several  Degieca 
had  been  conferred,  Mr.  Gulch  resigned 
tile  office  of  Registrar  of  the  University 
into  the  hands  of  the  Vice-Chanoellor. , 

And  on  Wednesday,  December  I,  the 
Rev.  Philip  Bliss,  D.C.L.  late  Fellow  of 
0t  John's  College,  was  unanfanously  elect- 
ed Registrar  of  die  Univernty. 

Mr.  Gutch  still  retains  the  office  of  Ac- 
tuary, or  Registrar  atHie  Uiuverdty  Court, 
whidi  he  holda  by  patent  fiom  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Univenity.    . 

November  19,  Scivype  Mihier  Colquitt^ 
B.A.  of  Brasenose  College,  was  elected 
Fellow  of  that  Sodety. 

November  24,  iha  Rev.  .Jphn  Henry 
Hogarth,  B.C.L.  of  Emmanuel  College, 
was  incorporated  BX.L.  of  Wadham  Col- 
lege. 

November  26^  John  Allen  Giles*  oi  the 
County  of  Somerset  and  Diocese  of  Bath 
and  Wells,  was  adbaltted  Scholar  of  Cor- 
pus Christi  College. 

Thursday,  December  2,  the  flowing 
Gendemcn,  who  had  been  respectively  no- 
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ProcetdMgs  ^ihe  Vm^erMit 


tes. 


JMMtid  M  laooe^d  to  tfi*  oflfet  of « 

Preacher,  st  MirhielmM  Mxt,  were  mp- 

^  V^J^'  "^  N«»Ue  ttMWifwartfc, 
IXIX  Wwrdta  oT  New  Col%t. 

The  Bev.  Vavghaii  ThoiBM»  &a  Itte 
Fettow  oi'Coipiit  Chriad  College. 

»  S!  ^-  **«<"wy  Fanetett.  B.D.  late 
Mknr  of  Magdatoii  Collage. 

Tka  Rav.  Johft  iUdlbrd,  B.I>.  Fallow 
ofUooolnCoUege. 

Tte  Aav.  William  Hills,  B.a  Fallow 


te  ihaaMa  day,  Me.  Charlet  WiUiane^ 
war  of  JaiiM  CaU^ga,  was  elected 
of  thai  Society. 
December  17,  in  Contooatioii*  the  no- 
Mteli^  Of  Stephen  Peter  Rigaud,  Bsq. 
Jf.A.  and  Savilian  ProAMor  of  Gaomatry. 
lobtaDokgiae  of  the  Chuendon  Ptom, 
was  unanimously  agreed  to. 

PRIZES 

AOICOOBD  IH  1814. 
ttftpaiMiiYi^laif: 

avtWM  TO  WlKOniaTER  cqllbgs. 
S^glkk  En^    "  The  vast  and  on. 
luuHed  r^gioaa  of  leanahv  should  be  fro* 
^wmly  contemplated." 

Mr.  Wordsworth,  a  GM  MtdaL 
From  *' Demosthenes  on  the  Crown." 

Mr.  Staekpooi,  a  iSifor  IMa/. 
Xwfa  FsfM^*«Dalplui  Oracida  Cos* 


Mr.  Fisher,  a  ChUMedaL 

'*£ptimnCieeRiabinCatilinamOracione.'' 
BCr.  Oiant»  a  i9Shwr  liuiaL 

Jt«<Mi  Fern-^"  Babylon." 
B-  W.  Macfcay,  Commoner  of  Brasenoio. 

SMlUh  JSutui'''*  Athens  in  the  time  of 
Pendes,  and  Rome  in  the  time  of  Au- 
gnstua." 

W.  R.  Churton,  B^.  of  Queen's,  and 
now  FeUow  of  Oriel  CoOege. 

Zaim  E$saif^"  Coloniarum  apud  Gr«- 
ooi  el  Romanoa  inter  sa  Comparatio." 

B.  B.  Pusey,  B.  A.  of  Christ  Chuich,  now 
FeUow  of  Oriel  CoOoge. 

&Mik  Ftrti,^'*  The  Awh  of  Titus." 
J.  T.  Hope,  C<mmioner  of  Christ  Church. 

EXAMINATIONS. 
■Am«TiUf»  UU. 

{•  P.  tightfi)^  JSxftof  CoUm. 
T.  MadUad, Corpu ChnitiOftUfte. 


R.  Mkhett.  Wadhail  Coitel. 

J.  aaadfiwd,  Baliiol  Colega. 

a  Sankey,  Coipv  Chrisd  C«Uege. 

fdClatt. 
W.  R,  Bernard,  Balliol  College. 
T.  B.  Brett,  Christ  Church. 
M.  H.  O.  Buckle,  Wadham  C<rtlege. 
h  M.  Calvert,  Oriel  CoUege. 
H.  Cary,  Worcester  College. 
P.  Cotes,  Wadham  Concge. 
O.  Dundas,  Exeter  College. 

B.  Hawtins,  Balliol  Con<«e. 
J.  Hordon,  Bzeter  College. 

W.  H.  O.  Langton,  Magdalen  College. 
J.  Mensies,  Corpus  Christi  Cottege. 
F.  Oakeley,  Christ  Cbuzdi. 
P.  W.  Pbwictt,  Trinity  College. 

C.  P.  Price,  Pembroke  CoUege. 

J.  H.  H.  Tnckfield,  Oriel  Cdlege. 
E.  J.  Wingileld,  Christ  Church. 

N.  Best,  Balliol  College. 

A.  Bloxham,  Worcester  College. 

S.  Butler,  Worcester  College. 

"•^•p'»«nb«riain,  Exeter  CoUege. 

J.  O.  Copleston,  Oriel  College. 

i.  Cox,  Sl  Mary  Hall. 

O.  J.  Creswell,  Corpus  Christi  College. 

H.  DIx,  Exeter  College. 

D.  J.  Eyre,  Oriel  CoHege. 

C.  Floyer,  Trinity  College. 

F.  Pttlford,  Exeter  CoUege. 

W.  B.  L.  Hawkins,  Exeter  C<^ge. 

T.  Hope,  Unfrersity  College. 

O.  Kent,  Corpus  Christi  College, 

J.  T.  Mansel,  Christ  Chntdi. 

l'-®- Meredith,  Brasenose  CoUege. 

*  J  Piihner,  Exeter  College. 

B.  R.  Perkms,  Lincoln  CoUege. 

J.  Plerkhis,  Christ  Church. 

I*°SlT- A  ^^y^  ^^^  chnidL 

L.  Purbrick,  Christ  Churdi. 

B  v:  S?**^'  ^^'^^^  Chnreh. 
R.  C.  Thomas,  Exeter  Cdfege. 
O.  H.  Woods,  Wadham  CoU^e. 


W.  Robertson,  Exeter  CoUege.        •      • 

r.  «   -  WC/ow. 

D.  O.  Eyre,  Oriel  C^ege. 

MtCBAELMAfi  TEKM. 
Ut  Clau^lm  Uterm  nimmit^ 

CIttiSr'*    *******    ^^'"'^    "^    ^'**** 
^^?lJ*h  **•!*' ^*vlavSchal«ofWor^ 
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ProeeeJiingt.  of  th^ 
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V«nM)»,  Kjtitgn  VcMbfes»  Stsdent  of 
Chrirt  Cbufch. 

24l  CUu$. 

Adamty  Gcocge,  Queea*5  CoU^. 

Boruton,  Gregory  Birch,  Qoccn't  Col- 
lege. 

Bowman,  Frederidc,  Exeter  College. 

DaOM,  Robert  Cbaries,  Oriel  College. 

Dcs  Voeuzp  Charles,  Orid  College. 

Froude,  Richard  Hnrrell,  Oriel  CUlege. 

GrenfeU,  Algemon,  Univerrity  College. 

HiggiQi,  Edward,  Braienose  College, 

HoUyn,  Richard  Dennis,  BaUiol  College. 

Pieart,  Jamet  Robert,  Demy  of  Magw- 
kn  College. 

Pfamer,  Henry  Richard  Hugh,  BaUioI 


Ryder,  Henry  Dudley,  Oriel  College.- 

Strong,  Edmund,  Exeter  College. 

TowiMcnd,   Wilfiam  Charles,  Queen's 
CeDcge. 

Wigley,  Charles  Meysey  Meysey,  Bal-. 
UCoUcge. 

WoodhouiC,  George  W.  St  Mary  Hall. 


Dnppa,    Baldwhi    Frands,    Braaenose 
College. 
Ferrers,  Froby  John,  Oriel  College. 
Fowk,  Henry,  University  College. 
HaniaoB,  Henry  Robert,  Linc^n  Col- 

Lue,  Saanael,  Exeter  College. 
Latham,  Rkfaard,  Brasenose  College.' 
Lcgge,     Wntiaas,    Student   of   Christ 


Maycny  Mm,  IMversity  CoDcge. 
Flak,  Bannel,  Magdalen  Hall. 
RobiBBon,  David,  Queen's  College. 
Roimd»  Joseph,  Balllol  College.  ' 

r,  Philip,  Univerrity  College. 


\a  Ctmn    Im  Dimiplkm  HttOmmtUkm  tt 

Grenfett  Algernon,  University  College. 
HosKy,    Robert,    Student    of   Christ 
Church. 


Vernon,  Egcrton  VcmMm,  Student  of 
Christ  Church. 

MCloir. 

Adams,  George,  Queen's  College. 
-  Fronde,  Riefaard  Hurrell,  Oriel  Coihe^. 
LitUehalet,  Bendall,  Oriel  College. 


B.  P.  SYMONa 
J.  B.  TYLER 
T.  V.  SHORT 

C.  A.  OGILVIE 


E.  J 


FUhDc  ^ 
Ezaminen. 


The  number  of  gentlemen  to.  whooi 
testimoniums  for  degrees  were  granted, 
but  who  were  not  admitted  into  either  of 
the  Classes  amounted  to  77. 


The  ibllowhig  subjects  are  proposed  for 
the  Chancellor's  Macs,  for  the  ensufaig 
year,  via.  :— 

iPor  Laim  Feriu — Incendium  Londi*.' 
nense  anno  1666L 

For  am  EngU^  £May— Language,  in  its 
copiousness  imd  structure,  oonridered  as  a 
test  of  national  dvilization. 

For  a  LaHn  £t«ay— De  Tribunida  apud 
Romanos  potestate. 

The  first  of  the  Above  sul^jects  is  intended 
for  those  Gentlemen  of  the  University  who 
have  not  exceeded  four  years  from  1)ie 
time  of  their  Matriculation ;  and  the  other 
'two  for  such  as  have  exceeded  four,  but 
not  completed  seven  years. 

Sir  Rogtr  Newdig«ie'i  Prize — For  the 
best  composition  in  BngSsb  Verse,  mi  osn- 
tahuMg  either  more  or  fewer  than  Fifty  Linee^ 
by  any  Undergraduate  who  has  not  ex- 
ceeded four  years  from  the  time  of  hi* 
Matriculation : — 

The  Tempk  of  Vesta  at  Tivoli 


TERMS  for  lani 

Lent  T^nB.»..~.*.beclns  Jan.  14...cnds  March  9& 
Easter  Term  .......be^i  Apr.  lS....Mendi  May  V 

TrimtvTenn.M..JM|pmMaj  8ft  «M.«4!9ds  July   1 
MicliaetaaasTRmb^las  Oct  10......«nib  Dec  17 

^^^^  The  A?wUl  be  July  fli 


CAMBRIDGE. 


9S4RXSS  COMIERKSD. — FBOM  JULY  TO  BSeXMBBE  IKCLUSIVB. 


Rev.  H.  K.  Bonoey,  Christ  College. 
Rev.  J.  S.  Hew^t,  Downing  CoUege. 
Rev.  G.  WilhiBS,  Gaina  qeUnge. 


pocT— ns  MVntTT. 
lev.  H.  V.  BayWy,  TsUty  OoHege. 


ProflmKn^  t^ihe  UmamMgs. 


/db  9. 
H.  V.  (hliitbiuy,  Esq.  Trinity  College. 
Rev.  D.  O.  W«it,  St  John*a  CoDege. 
C.  R.  Princep*  Esq.  St  John's  College. 

DOCTOAS  IM  PHTSIC. 

O.  L.  Loup^  dOoa  College. 

October  13. 
Thomas  Watson,   Esq.   Fellow  of  St 
John's  Cotiege. 

Deambtr  15. 
Richard  Prichard  Smith,  Cdus  College. 

•ACKBLOBJ  IN  DiTiinrr. 

Juiy  1. 
ReT.  J.  Morton,  St  John's  College. 

Nmi$mber  14. 
Re*.  WiUiam  Moigan,  Emmanncl  Col- 
kge. 

SACBBLOma  IN  CIVIL  LAW. 

'  M.  R.  De  Melks  Jesus  College. 

Nacember  24. 
Thomas  S.  Spedding,  Trinity  College. 

■ACHBLOBj'lN  PHYSIC. 

i.  B.  Steward,  Pembroke  Hall. 

'  R.  Pfaikardi  Cdus  College. 

October  IZ. 
Edward  Beck,  Esq.  Jesus  College. 

November  S4. 
Thomas  Waterflekl,  Christ's  College. 

ijecei^oer  6. 
Benjamhi  Guy  B^ngton,   Pembroke 
HalL 

Arthur  Mower,  Bmmannnel  College. 

HONORAET  MASTBRS  OP  ARtfl. 

MtfS. 

Lord  C.  Paulett,  Clare  HalL 
Hon.  T.  Erskine,  Trinity  College. 
Hon.  T.  D.  Grey,  St  John's  College. 
Hon.  J.  Townshend,  St  John's  CoUege. 

Amsaiaer  & 
Hon.  WiUiam  Henrey,  Trinity  CoUege, 
Son  of  the  Eari  of  Bristol 

December  15. 
Hon..  John  Shslto  Vau^ian,  St  John's 
CoUege. 

Wastbrs  of  arts. 

Jmtff  1. 
B.  Hawotth,  Triidty.CoUege. 


Rep.  W.  Goihatt^  TkWtfC^l^k 
R«p.  J.  P.  Nowby,  8l  ieha's  Gall^e. 
Rev.  J.  O.  Winde,  St  John's  CUIsgc. 
H.  J.  Ptery,  Jesus  CoUege. 

Juim  9. 
—  Daviet,  St  John's  College. 
J.  Oedge,  Jesus  CoHegew 
W.  PRynter,  Trinity  Colkge. 
R.  Lyon,  TrUiity  CoUege. 

T.  B.  WUklnson»  Corpus  Ckristi  Coltege. 
J.  Pk»pe,  Queen's  CoUege. 
J.  H.  Pinder,  CsAus  Cc&ege. 
R.  Booth,  St  John's  CoUege. 
W.  Spencer,  St  Johs's  Ccfl^e. 
H.  MdpBl,  Peter  House. 
'  C.  Crapen,  St  John's  CoUege. 
A.  Veasey,  Peter  House. 
C.  Green,  Jeans  College. 
C.  H.  Townshend,  Trinity  Halt 
T.  HaU,  King's  CoUege. 
T.  K.  Arnold,  Trinity  CoUege. 
J.  Power,  Clare  HaU. 
C.  Barker,  Trinity  CoUege. 
J.  J.  RawBnson,  Trinity  CeQcge. 
S.  FenneU,  Queen's  CoUege. 
J.  P.  Newby,  St  John's  CoU^e. 
P.  O.  Lemptiere,  Trinity  CoUege. 
J.  A.  Johnston,  Magdalen  CoUi^. 
H.  Perkins,  Peter  House. 
A.  Browne,  St  Jolm's  CoUsfe. 
J.  Cantis,  Christ  CoUege. 
T.  Tylecote,  St  John's  CoUege. 

A.  OUivant,  Trinity  CtiUcge.' 
W.  B.  Clarke^  Jesus  Cottcga. 
J.  R.  Barker,  Christ  C^lage. 
T.  Wonley,  Downing  CeUi^c. 
H.  Harding,  King's  CoUege. 
H.  Eoglebeart,  CaKis  Col^. 

J.  W.  Hubbenty  Queen's  Conegc. 
J.  D.  WinUe,  St  John's  Coli^e. 
W.  Corbett,  Trinity  CoUege. 
S.  Dowell,  Peter-House. 

B.  Haworth,  Trinity  CoUege. 
H.  J.  Perry,  Josus  CoUege; 
Q.  Freer,  Emmanuel  GoUcge. 
O.  Styche,  St  John's  CoU^e. 
H.  S.  Beresford,  Clare  UaU. 

J.  C.  Matchett,  St  John's  CoUege. 

T.  WUsoM,  EiMMmnal  CoUege. 

O.  Gole%  Potar  He«e. 

T.  Lewfai,  Peter  Houac. 

B.  R.  Mantell,  Emmanuel  CoUege. 

J.  T.  Knyfbn,  Trinity  CoUege. 

R.  Ormpcs,  Trinity  CoU^^ 

T.  a  Western,  Trinity  OoUege. 

N.  C.  Baraardislon,  Trinity  CoUege. 

R.  Andrews,  Emasanuel  CoUege. 

J.  HoUams,  Peiei^House. 

W.  T.  Haddow,  Tiwity  CoUege. 

H.  Rose,  St  John's  Cottiga 


JMeeedmgs  of-ilvB  2/fitMftfMn. 
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3.  B.  GattwTJgkt,  Qneen'a  Oallflgc 
J.  ioam,  Jens  Colfege. 
i.  Fawottt,  ClaM  HalL 

E.  Faulkner,  Peter  Houie. 
W.  O.  FeaHoicr,  Peler  Hone. 
C.  Mace,  Claie  HalL 

U.  R.  BaiAairep  Trinity  College. 

H.  Stndd,  Cain  College. 

ii  a  Seeker,  St  Jolm'i  College. 

T.  OrtiBdi,  Xrinitf  CeUesi. 

H.  JoUye,  Jens  College. 

P.  Bariov,  Trinity  HalL 

i.  Hmt,  St.  John's  College. 

W.  Godfrey,  St.  John's  College. 

H.  T.  Bum,  Trinity  College. 

B.  S.  Bain,  Trinity  College. 

J.  Crowther,  Jem  Ce&ege. 

W.  J:  Butler,  ti,  ivhn**  College. 

B.  Mtdwils,  PMer  House. 

G.  S.  WilMMi,  St.  John's  College. 

J.  E.  CaiT,  St  John's  College. 

0.  E.  Wood,  Queen's  College. 

A.  0«  Cornwall,  Trinity  College. 
J.  K.  GoUbey,  Sl  John's  College. 

B.  Godfrey,  Sc  John's  College. 
P.  Lagh,  trinity  College. 

G.  H.  T.  PaHmce,  Ovist  College. 
J.  Sfanpson,  St  John's  Cottega. 
T.  H.  Key,  Trinity  College. 
R.  Cheslyn,  Christ  CdBsge. 

C.  P.  Wonley,  Christ  CoHege. 
P.  Johnson,  Christ  College. 
R.  R.  Glaylen,  Cain  Cirilege. 
W.  P.  Holt,  mug's  Colli«e. 

W.  Wonlsy,  St.  John's  College.^ 

A.  Page,  Chro  Matt. 

T.  Lmton,  St  John's  CoUege. 
W.  iohcs,  Catherine  UaU. 
i.  T.Hayhidc,  St  John's  College. 
T.  O.  Rofsrs,  Trfaiity  College. 
W.  J.  Hall,  Coiyn  Christ!  CoUege. 
T.  R  Murray,  Fienbioke  CoUege. 
Henry  Turloo,  Sidney  Collie. 
&  J.  AHen,  Pembroke  College. 
J.  R  AlfcuMon,  Sidney  Col^je. 
W.  TroOope^  Psmbroke  CoU^ 
R.  Fkskinson;  St  John's  College. 
T.  Chafnan,  St  John's  College. 

F.  Ckn,  St  John's  College. 
A  Greaves,  Queen's  College. 
J.  iramt  John's  Colkge. 

P.  WalthaH,  St  John's  CoUege. 
T.  Ainger,  St  John's  CoUege. 

B.  Paile,  Trinity  C«iUege. 

T.  W.  Mahby,  Trinity  CoUsge. 
T.  CMibe,  FMer  House. 

1.  H.  MandavIHe,  Trinity  CoUege. 
A  SaMyi,  nhrity  CoHiige^ 

J.  Bamcsr  Trinity  OoBege. 

J.  B.  Dcoham,  St  John's  CoUege. 


R.  P.  St  Baihe,  OMhtttaa  HaU. 

H.  C.  Chenry,  Clar«  HalL 

T.  H.  Copeman,  St  John's  Colkge» 

A.  Steward,  St  John's  CoUege. 
j;  H.  Halt,  Catherine  HalL 

T.  Paynter,  Trinity  College. 
S.  Martin,  Trinity  College. 

B.  G.  Monk,  Trinity  CoUege. 
W.  Jardine,  Christ  College^ 
P.  Cator,  Trinity  CoUege. 

T.  H.  Musgrave,  Trinity  College. 
E.  White,  Corpiis  Christ!  College. 

B.  Davies,  Trinity  CoUegtf. 
J.  Macauley,  Trinity  CoUege. 
W.  H.  Arundel,  Cslne  CoUege. 

H.  W.  Bbke,  Cerpw  Christ!  £oUege. 
A.  B.  Beevor,  Corpus  Christ!  Coll^. 

C.  Pym,  Trinity  CoUege. 

J.  B.  Crowe,  Pembroke  College. 

J.  0obson,  Pembroke  CoUege. 

M.  Hare,  Pembroke  College. 

W.  James,  St  John's  Collage. 

N.  R.  Dennis,  Corpus  ChristI  CoUege. 

W.  Marshall,  St  John's  College. 

R.  E.  Hankinson,  Corpus.Christi  College. 

J.  Kennaway,  Trinity  CoUege. 

T.  Swinburne,  St  John's  CoUege.  ^ 

J.  MUner,  Catherine  HalL 

October  13. 

Colin  Alexander  CampbeU,  of  Trinity 
CoUege. 

JvoermMT  19. 

Rev.  John  Hanbury,  St  FeCer'kCoUcge. 

Rer.  C.  Thomas  Hicks,  Trinity  CoUc^e, 

ReT.  Thomas  Newcome,  Queen's  Col- 
lege, Compounder. 

RcT.  James  Newsam,  Christ  College. 

Rev.  W.  Brighton  RusmU,  Catherine 
HalL 

Rev.  Wmiam  Thompson,  Trinity  Col- 
lege. 

Noimititr  24. 

Rev.   W.   Hardwicke,    Corpus  Chiisd 
C<dlegc. 

Edward  C.   Kiddersley,    Esq.  Trinity 
CoUege. 

Rev.  Edward  WiUiam  Oldaoetf,  Clare 
HaU. 

JMctKotr  1. 
'    W.   Thistlewsite;    Esq.    B.A;   Trinity 
CoUege,  by  Royal  Mandate. 

December  8. 
Wm.  John  Alejcander,  Trinhy  CoUege. 

December  15. 
Rev.  WUliam  EnunerMn  Chapman.  St 
John's  CoUege. 

BACHELORS  Of  ARTS. 

/ttly  1. 
G.  Chappell,  Trinity  CoUege. 


SM 


/VoeMft^  ^  tkf  Umifamiia. 


B.  DMHifrQMcn't  CoDcg*. 
Stephen  Donne,  of  St  John's  C«Re|t. 

July  5. 
H.  Meredytb,  Esq.  Trinity  Collide.  ^ 
H.  F.  S.  Leferre,  Trinity  College. 
L.  Gvrynne,  Trinity  College. 

Faroes  PUcke,  Fellow  of  King's  College. 

Peter  Still,  VeUow  of  Kings  College. 

JohB  Hey  Puget,  Trinity  CoOege. 

Henry  Rich,  Trinity  College. 

J.  A.  Trenchtfd,  8t  John's  College. 

Ilobeit  Ooihy,  St.  John's  CoU^e. 

Rice  Drnviei  Bowell,  St.  John's  College. 

JWword  Ventris^  St.  Peter's  CoUege. 

John  Word  Christ  College. 

John  de  la  Condainiae,  of  Christ  College. 

Rot.  Roh.  Wm.  Scuur,  liagdelen  Ci>l- 
lege. 

B.  Wea^r,  Sidney  Sossex  CoUege. 

John  Osmond  Dnkin,  Downing  Col- 
lege. 

Henry  Browne  Long,  Downing  College. 

No9imber  19. 

JoKph  BCibier  AtUnson,  Cotherine 
HalL 

Ifufc  Henry  Jamee  Kerr,  Trinity  Col- 
lege. 

November  24. 

John  BishtOQ,  Trinity  CoUege. 

Geoige  A.  F.  Chichester,  Downing 
CoUege, 

Richard  Panton,  Peter  House. 

WilUam  Radisden,  Christ's  College. 

George  Vesey,  Trinity  College. 

MISCSLLAMEOUS  UNITERaiTT  IN-  . 
TELLraBKCg. 

November  4,  Thomas  Le  Blanc,  LL.D.' 
Master  of  Trinity  UaU,  was  elected  Vice 
ChsnoplVit  for  the  year  rnsning. 

November  24,  Charles  GilUes  Payne, 
If.  A.  of  Merton  College,  Ovlbrd,  was  ad- 
mitted att  eundem  of  this  Univerrity. 

The.  Rii^t  Rev.  John  Jebb,.  U.D.  of 
Trinity  CoUege,  Dublin,  Lord  Bishop  of 
LimeridL,  has  been  admitted  orf  enndem  of 
thii  Uni^mrsity.  The  Learned  Prahite 
was  presented  by  the  Pubtic  Orator. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Moore,  of  St.  John's  Col- 
lege, OxIimI,  Vicar  of  St  Pancras,  Middle- 
sex; the  Rev.  Wm.  Hughes,  M.A.  of 
Magdalen  HstH;  and  Henry  Rolls,  of  Bal- 
)Ut  CUBegi,  (hhrd,  have  been  admitted  ad 
fwdgw  of ^hb  Univerrity. 

Wof ember  95,  Charles  Currie,  B.A.  of 
Pembroke  llaU,  was  elected  r  Fellow  of 
that«octeCy. 

Mr.    WMMaM   G^ibrd    CookiMfey,    of 


King's  CoUege,  has  hAi^  «Wclid  Pdbw 
of  that  Society^   . 

Cliarlei  Peers,  Ei^  fBBMeri]F  of .  St 
John's  College,  is  appointed  Roeorder.  of 
WaUingford,  Berks. 

W.  EmpMU,  Eso.  M.A.  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Barrister  of  the  IniMr  Temple,,  has 
been  appointied  by  the  Bast  iadift  Dfaec- 
tors  to  succeed  Sir  Janaa  MacMnioah, 
Bart,  as  Law  Piofinsar-ai  Bayleytwy.  • 

The  Rev.. Joim  Henry  apsfkt^  Ftoben- 
dary  of  Ely,  has  bocti  eppmyitud  Chan- 
ceUor  of  that  diosew,  in  the  roMi'oC  the 
late  Dr.  Compion. 

The  fettowing  GontlemHi  aio  eleeted 
FeUows  of  Trini^  CoUogo:— Tkonaa  Ba- 
bington  Macanley,  Hoaip  Maldoa,  Fnde> 
rick  Field,  and  600190  Biddd  Airy,  Ba- 
chelors of  ArtsL 

We  perceive  that  the  Mastor  and  Fel- 
lows of  Bmmannel  CoUego  have  com- 
menced their  intended  isBpoovoBttnt^  Ihe 
new  buUdiiv  u>tD  consist  of  oi^toon  seta 
of  rooDM,  and  wifl  coaaplete  a  seeond 
court,  towards  Emmaroiri-tanob  We  are 
assured  that  the  rooms  are  to  be  ready  for 
occupatkm  in  Oetober,  litfl. 

The  haU,  whidi  is  to  form  part  of  Ihe 
magnificent  edifloes  at  King's  €eBtger  is 
commenced. 

The  annual  pitee  at  Cains  College,  for 
the  Latin  oration  on  the  diflbrent  improve- 
ments in  phyise  sinee  the  tinur  of  Dr. 
Caius,  has  been  a^pidged  to  G.  F.  H. 
Greenhalgfa,  M.B.  of  that  Society. 

The  maible  but  of  the  lamented  Dr.  B. 
D.  Clarke,  by  Chantrcy,  is  now  placed,  in 
the  vestibole  of  the  University  Library, 
among  those  fine  specfanens  of  andent 
sculptare  which  that  oelebiated  traveller 
brought  firom  Greece.  The  bast  bean  a 
more  striking  resenddaaDO  to  Dr.  CfanrfcO  in 
his  eariier  years,  than  after  his  oonstituaon 
had  been  impaired  by  unremitting  appli- 
cation to  scientific  puraaita.  Widi  respect, 
however,  to  the  exquistoe  beauty  of  the 
sculpture  there  can  be  hut  one  opinlan,  aa 
it  not  only  equals  the  other  works 'of 
Chantrey,  Imt  adds  one  more  wreath 'to 
the  numeroBS  and  weU-eamed  lauels  of 
this  eminent  artist 

At  a  meeting  of  the  sabsciiben  for 
erecting  a  Statue  to  the^bite  Rlg^t'Ifon. 
W:  Pitt,  held  at  the  ThatiAed  Home  Ta- 
vern, on  Friday,  the  18di  of  June,  MAr- 
quis  Camden  in  the  chidr,  it  was  piepoded 
by  the  Lord  Praadent  of  the  Comdl,  ie- 
conded  by  the  Archbishop  of  Gaaterbii^, 
and  tmarilmosMly  loaoived — ^Viat  we 
surplus  of  the  fiiad,  after  decaying  the  ax- 
pence  of  Om  Statw  lir  HiBMf«r*aqutte^as 


Proceedings  of  tfse  Uniiertiiies, 
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Moifed  at  llMibMferiiiMdiig  on  the  llch 
teiL,  be  eppUed  to  the  erecdon  ef  a  band- 
•■»•  and  appropriate  bii&dhig  at  Cam- 
bridge, connected   with    the    Univenity 
IVev;  snch  building  to  bear  the  name  of 
Mr.  PItL — That  the  Committee  be  desired 
to  take  the  necessary  steps  for  carrying 
mto  exectttiod  this  re  olution."  ...  At  a 
Aeetiag>  of  the  Syndicate  appointed  by  tho 
VniTersity   "  to  consider  of  the  practical 
improvement  of  the  town  of  Cambridge," 
the  Vice-Chanoenor  read  the  above  cohi- 
aonrnkatiott  from   the  Marquis  Camden, 
upon  whkfa  it  was  agreed,  that  a  grace  be 
oftied  to  the  Senate  to  appoint  the  Vitsf 
ChaaoeUor,  Dr.  Webb,  Mr.  Croft,  and  Mr. 
Whcwell,  a  Syndicate  with  power  to  pur- 
chase hooset,  or  leases  of  houses,  for  the 
pwrpoeeof  making  exchanges  with  the 
proprieCon  or  lessees  of  the  houses  between 
SSiK^ff-stieet  and  Mill-lane,  fronting   to- 
waids  Tmmpbgton-street;  the  sum  to  be 
so  expAded  not  to  exceed  SOOOt     At  a 
CoogRgation  anbtequentf  y  held,  a  grace  to 
the  above  ellbet  passed  the  Senate. 

It  IB  the  intention  of  the  Professor  of 
Moac  fall  our  UniTenity  to  give  Concerts 
(by  pcnnission)  in  the  following  term. 


McaRB.  Oeoige  OriMroc  Townshcnd, 
end  Waker  Binnt,  of  King's  CoUege,  have 
been  admitted  Fellows  of  that  Society. 

The  foOowing  gentlemen  are  elected 
Bamaby  Lecturers  for  the  year  eosumg  -^ 

MtOkemaiieal  Rev.  J.  Lodge,  M.A. 
Magdalen  College. 

nUotopkieaL  Rev.  E.  Bushby,  M.A. 
St.  John's  CoUege. 

XkeieHe.  Hev.  T.  Greene,  M.A.  Cor- 
pas  CSiristi  Cdlege. 

L^.  Rev.  H.  Kirby,  M.A.  Clare 
RaH. 

The  foUowiog  gentlemen  have  been 
^ected  Univernty  Officers  for  the  year  en- 
suing :— 

FEOCTOSa. 

Rev.  Thomas  Dickea,  M.A.  of  Jomib 
College. 

Rev.  Henry  Taaker,  M.A.  of  Pembroke 
KaU. 

TAXORS. 

R«v-  John  Lodge,  M.A.  of  Magdalene 


,  ^-    Haathigs    Roblnaon,  M.  A.   St 
J«l>«%  College, 
'ot.  I.  ira  I. 


koDJuiAToif. 

Rev.  John  Warren,  M.A.  of  U90M  CbN 
lege. 

Rev.  Temple  Chevallier,  M.A.  ofCatha> 
line  Hall. 

aCRtJTATORB. 

Rev.  Wm.  O.  Judgson,  M.A.  of  Tiiidty 

College. 

Rev.   Thomas    Greene,  B.D.    Conus* 
ChrUti  CoUege. 

raO-FROCTORS. 

Marmadttke  Ramsay,   M.A.  of  Jeans 
CoUege. 
Rev.  Henry  Kbrby,  M.A.  of  Clare  Hall 

• 

The  following  gentlemen  are  ^pvpointed 
the  Capiit  for  the  year  ensuing  ;— 

The  Vice  ChanceUor. 

Rev.  H.  Godfrey,  D.D.  President  of 
Queen's  CoUege,  Divinity. 

Rev.  J.  W.  Oeldart,  LL.D.  Trinitv 
HaU,  Law. 

Thomas  Ingle,  M.D.  St  Peter's  CoQcge, 

Rev.  J.  C.  Ebden,  M.A.  Trinity  HaU; 
•Sra.  Ncm^BegeiU 

Rev.  W.  F.  \nikinaon,  M.A.  Coipua 
Christi  CoUege,  Sen.  Reg. 

The  foUowing  gentlemen  have  been  ap* 
pomted  Exammers  for  Classical  Honours 
in  the  Lent  term,  1825 : — 

Rev.  John  Graham,  M.A.  FeUow  of 
Christ  CoUege. 

Rer.  T.  Shelford,  M.A.  FeUow  of  Cor* 
pus  Christi  CoUege. 

Rev.  James  SchdeBeld,  M.A.  FeUow  of 
Trhiity  CoUege. 

Rev.  Henry  Law,  M.A.  FeUow  of  St 
John'a  (kXtege. 

^^^  • 

The  foUowing  gentlemen  are  appointed 
to  conduct  the  previous  examination  of 
Junior  Sophs  in  the  year  ensuing  Lent 
term  !•— 

Rev.  John  Graham,  M.A.  FaQow  of 
Christ  CoUege. 

Rev.  T.  Shelford,  M.A.  Fellow  of  Oar- 
pus  Christi  CoUege. 

John  Hotton  Fisher,  M.A.  FeUow  of 
Trinity  CoUege. 

Rev.  Edward  Bushby,  M.A.  FeUow  of 
St  John's  CoUege. 

Lord  Viscount  Fordwkh,  eideat  aoii  df 
Earl  Cowper,  the  Hon.  Charies  Diadat, 
son  of  Viscount  MelvUk,  and  the  Hon.  jT. 
Ryder,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Harrowh^»  «ie 
admitted  of  Trinity  CoUege. 

The  Hon.  Horatio  Powys,  son  of  l«Qi4 
LUford,  and  the  Eon.  Richard  Le  4Poar 
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l?r,0C«dinffi  ^ih  Unwer^iHe^. 


admitted  of  St  John'i  CoUego, 

The  admu^onft  «l  moit  of  &•  .Colleges 
acccd  ^Mf  of  lut  year. 

Select  Preadien  to  whom  dM  Sraday 
•fteniooB  tome  «t  St  Mvy'i  Chuich  ai« 
amigDed  £»  4h»fDUowiiif  awntht  :— 

JoHuarift  1825. 
'  Mr.  Wbittaker,  St  John's  CoUegc. 

The  Master  of  Trinity  €oli«g& 

'  •'   MmtIC 
Profewor  Tortoiii  OsttheriM  H aU. 

'"   Vft 
^  Mr.  Ht^^MS,  Emmanual  College. 

Mr.  R«W|  THaily  OoUeg» 

At  a  Coiigicgatton,  Deomter  S,  a  graee 
filled  t)M  Bdukte  Ibr  eonlerriag  ^e  degree 
af  A.M.  on  Domifius  Jodgv,  of  Trinity 
OoUcgi,  hy  Royal  Manda^ 

Abo  to  appotnt  a  $yndicate  to  impeet 
Mc>  Doawfll'a'Qflllecdoa  of  Dravingi 
taken  lb  Oi^ece,  and  to  report  to  the 
9tttmm  wIetUer  -the  Pnrdiaae  of  them  by 
die  Unhcrdty  be  adviaeable. 

Alio  to  appoint  Mr.  Iflgmani  Trinity 
CbOc^f  Mr.  Hughes,  St.  Johu'i  Colleges 
Mr.  Hind,  Sidney  College;  Profewor 
B«Bi]o«r»  St  John*8  Ooflfge ;  Mr.  Kirby, 
CUre  HaD I'vdd  Mr.  Raimajr,  lefoi  Col* 
llgi^  Examiners  of  the  ttnestioniiti. 

Mr.  Skinner  of  Jesu  College,  Is  «h 
>olnted  an  Eiiminer  of  the  Junior  Sophi 
In  Lent  Term,  18S5,  in  the  room  of  Mr. 

The  Rer.  A.  i.  Carrighan,  B.  D.  FeU 
low  of  St  John*!  College,  is  elected  Lady 
Haxgarefs  ^readier,  in  the  room  of  the 
V«y  Rev.  Pr.  Calvert 

Thg  ReTl  Charles  Oreen,  M.'A.  of  Jesoi 
CoUflge/is  admitted  FeUow  of  that  Society. 

J(»eph  Harris,  Esq.  B.A.  of  Clare  Hall, 
il  Reeled  Junior  Fellow  of  that  Sodcty. 


PRIZES 

♦     .         ■    ■   . 

ADJITBOED  IK  18M. 

'{fhe^amnal  piisos  for  the  tMOvragement 

.    of  llemtnre,  free  and  epen  to  compe- 

tWsa,lbr  the  whole  Uiii«eMity»  amount 


Racibflenor  Arte,  whoa 
the  first  tripoe.] 
F.  Malkln,  Trinity  CaOege. 
W.  Barham,  THnihy  OoUegd. 


[Adjudged  to  the  two  bctt  poftdenla  is 
Mkthematict  and  Nabirsi  Fhitoaophy 
among  Ao  commencing  Baefaetan  of 

Arts.] 

Ui  tmd  ^tid  Wrmigkn»      * 

Jdm  CowUi«,  St  John's  CoB|«p. 
Jamca  Bowiteodi  Christ  College. 


iM 


Sm<eri^4cM<»r«- 
«<  AnreceiithiB^ingenilvimiQsitMiTf- 
tcmm  Poetarum  exemplaria  promOTeaktt" 
W.  Thomanif  St  John's  College. 
W.  H.  Moniott*  TrMty  Polkge. 


«i 


Quanam  pottmlaaeai 
Camsnii  apud  LatbiOs  oAeerintt 


Tragm 


»tf  HMiiaM  vmniOi 

Gndt  Odb— *P  voZfat  'VkXipm^  ITS, 


Rci^amin  HaU  Kennolyi^.St   JolUM*a 
College. 


I^A^ffged  to  the  two  best  ^rofidenU  in 


Latm  Od^- Aleppo  Crbs  Syria  terr* 

fhhdituS  eVena. 

Benjiunfai  HaH  Kennedy,    St   John'a 
College. 

l^^yraais— Scribimns  Indocti  dooti^iia 

Wfaithorp  Maokwoith   Brsed,    Trinity 
CoUegc  m   ,  I 

Pscisa  natbtorttf  Vnia. 

Shakc»peai«'s  "  Merchant  ofVenice,  Act 
iv.  Scene  I.  beginning  with  *  Ariia, — Of 
a  strange  nature  is  the  solt  yon  foQow,' 
and  ending  with  *  JS^Iodt, — The  penalty 
and  forfeit  of  my  bond.' "  The  metre  to 
be   Tragieym  tambiemii  THmfinm  Ata- 

Bei\|amin    Hall   Kennedy,  St.  Jolm'a 

College.  

^8annsc*v  ViigtUI  Vscak 

Subject,--"  Athens," 
Wmthorp  Ma^kworth   Piaed,    Triiuty 

CoDege.  ^ 

j^ctteaisaVetni. 

Subject,—'*  the  Doadi  of  A^oloat" 
Rev.  H.  $.  Beresfordi  KA-Clfra  UnIL 


Proetedings  oftht  VmterriHes. 


sm 


Subje<A, — **The  oAce  aoi  M»:>ioR  of 
St  John  the  Baptkt/'  not  adjnaged  in  the 
last  yttoTf'  hai  liace  hetu  decided  in  fiivour 
of  Jflmcfe  Ameraux  Jereniie,  Trinity  College. 


^iilim  €tfap. 

Sol^etf,-;**'  The  Niitnrft  iM  Advai^tagt 
oftiMiniaenn  ofthe  Holy  Spirit." 

W.  Clayton  Walter,  9.A.  F^ow  of 
JesnsCoUfge. 

VVITVR8ITT  fOHOMKe; — LAST 
Bt^CTIOff^. 

MtmUt  Sekolar, 
Alfred  Fewer,  Clm  UeiL 

Bei^yinifrt  ReB  Kennedy,  St  John'a 
College. 

Hthrew  Sekobat, 
Chedes  Stcnhcn  Afetthem,  Pembroke 
UaO. 

Bfltt  Scholars, 
Samtiri  Reeia  St.  John**  Coll^.  , 
John  Venni  QjUeen'«  Cottcge. 


1IAT?{BHATICAL  TRIPOSBS,  I884. 

MODBEATORS. 

John  Fhiiips  Higmen»   M.A.    Trinity 


Henry  H.  Hughes,  M.  A.  John'sXellege. 

Ik  Covfing,  (1)  St,  John's  College. 
BowsteBd.(3)  Corpva  Qhristi  College. 
Fnuce,  Trinitj  College. 
Buckle,  Sidney  CoU^. 
Hall,  Magdalen  Cdl^. 
Collins,  Christ  College. 
Martin,  Trifihy  College. 
Vre<^ood,  Oirist  CoITege. 
Ailett,  Pembroke  College. 
Warden,  Emmanael  CoUegWi 
O^evt,  C^ns  College. 
Te^npnt,  Trinity  College^ 
'  Cory,  C«ios  College. 
Ge^,  Catherine  HalL 
Wilson,  St  John's  Colle^. 
Saunders,  Sidney  OoUege. 
Wafles,  Catherine  HaU. 
Lutwidge,  St  John's  CoU^e. 
Baldwin,  Christ  CoHege. 
Start,  Trinity  College. 
RMng,  Pembroke  College. 
Remington,  Trinity  College. 
Beville,  Peter  House. 
Weod;  Tritdty  Oellege. 
Arnold,  Cahis  College. 


Ds.  t1iiatfethveli«,  frinHy  Oell^. 

.   Xiibnon,  Trinity  CflHfge.  ^ 

Phillips,  Jesus  CoQ^. 
Crawley,  MagdaieoeCOlleiei   ' 
Teeson,  Clare  Ha)L     . 
S^ndyf,  Bcmbroke  College-    . 

Benibf  OpHmei 
Greaves,.  Corpus  Ohiisti  College. 
Atkinson,  Pembroke  Coliege.  . 
Dayman  St  John's  College.     ^ 
Perry,  St  John's  College.  I  „ 
Walter,  Christ  Coflege.       i^' 
Carton,  Queen's  College. 
Born,  Queeq's  CoUfge. 
Senkler,  Caiu^  College. 
Wells,  Sidney  College. 
Foster,  Trinity  Colt^^e.' 
Lawson,  St  John's  College. 
Edwards,  Trinity  College. 
Malkin,  Trinity  Collcfte. 
Brown,  St  John's  Co^ege.       .   . 
Hammond,  Corpus  Christ!  CcAege. 
Bromilow,  St  Jobii's  CoUege. 
Greeii,  Emmanuel  College. 
Fulcher,  Sidney  College. 
Benson,  St  John's  CoUege. 
Gatenby,  St  John's  Coll^.  >  ^ 
Hoknei,  St  John's  Col^e.  (^^* 
Barham,  Trinity  College. 
Ruddock,  St  John's  CoUem. 
Bainee,  Christ  College. 
Fearon,  Emmanael  College. 
Smith,  Trinity  Collie. 
Carrighan,  St.  John's  Collc^.  I  ^^ 
Gumey  Triipty  Collqie.        J*^*' 

Junior  Opiimeti 
Frost,  Catlierine  HalL 
Dnnderdale,  St  John's  Cottcge*  . 
Mellisb,  Trinity  CoUenw 
CrosUnd,  Magdalene^CollMie. 
J.  C.  Worsley,  Pembroke  CoUege. 
Furiong,  Sidney  CoUege. 
WOUams,  St  Jobn^s  CbBe^ 


CLASSICAL  TRIPOS. 

• 

The  Examinations  for  the  Classical  Trip(h- 
ses  were  first  instituted  at  Cambridge, 
January,  1884. 

The  IbUowIng  were  theaubjects  pfopoeed : 

1.  Sena  English  Prose  to  be  translated 
into  Greek  Prose. 

2.  Thirty  lines  from  a  Satire  of  PilMiis 
to  be  translated  Into  English,  with  ssiswas 
ti>  Histaflad  and  Critkad  Queetissis. 

3.  Hor.  Od.  16.  Bp.  lib.  te  be.ti«BS- 
lated  into  Bagtish,  with  ditfOb      • 

.  4.  Translate  Tbeoar.  IdyJ.  lft,,221— 
861  into  Bn^h  Prose,  with  cUtto. 


ao8 


Proceedings  of  the  Umtersities. 


5.  .TnnsUtt  into  Bogliih  Prmc  If  «d«i. 
'*  SnOS  OHPAIOK.*'  Flo.  Pyth.  4.  23. 
^87  with  ditto. 

6.  TnmdoiointoBnglLBhPMteAriatoph. 
Adiar.  539—617.  ood  M6— 675,  wkh  da 

7.  TiwMlaitiatoLodn  Lyrics,  and  affix 
the  metrical  names  to  the  lines  of  the  flnt 
stropha.  Enrip.  Iph.  in  Tau.  1089^1152. 
Also  the  Aotistrophe  to  be  tnuuUted  into 
English  Prosa. 

8.  Hot.  E^  Lib.  Od.  8.  to  be  turned 
into  Onelt  lamlioi. 

9.  EnglLs)^  Prose  to  be  translated  into 
Latin  Prose^ 

10.  Three  Latin  Passages  to  be  trans- 
lated into  English  Prose»  with  Questions 
Critical  and  HLrtoricaL 

11.  Tbucydides.  Lib.  9.  Cap.  43  to  be 
transUted  into  English  Prose. 

IS.  Afistot  Eth.  Uh.  «.  Cap.  5.  into 
English  Prose,  with  Questions  Historical 
andCiiticaL 

BXAMIKfiM. 

Thotfiat  Smart  Hugliies,  B.D.  Emma- 
CoUcge.. 

Henry  Law,  M.A.  John's  CoQege. 
.  '  James  Sdiotefleld,  M.A.  Trinity  College. 
'  Thomas  Shelfcrd,  M.A.  Christ  College. 

Is/  Chu, 
Ds.  Mailtia,  Trinity  CoUega.      . 


Baihaai,  Trinity  CoBegc. 
Gitmey,  Trinity  CoDogc. 
Balnea,  Christ  CoDege. 
Tennant,  Trinity  College. 
Aemlngtai^  Trinity  College^. 
Oedge,  Cath. 

l4fC/ass; 

Ds.  Foster,  Trhiity  College. 

Dunderdale,  St  John's  CoUcga. 
Greaves,  Christ  College. 
Furlong,  Sidltey  CoUigft 

Ds.  Smith,  Trinity  College. 
Fearon,  Emmanuel  College. 
Crawley,  Magdalene  College  >  j^ 
Edwards,  Trinity  CoUege.     S  ^^' 
Lntwidge,  St  John's  College. 
Wedgi^od,  Christ  College. 


The  following  Is  the  sul^  of  the  Koe- 
visian  Piiae  Essay  for  tiM  ensuing  year:—* 

N9  wUid  Argttmemt  com  he  drtutm  from 
tk$  IncreduUty  <^  the  Heathen  Phtheephert 
against  the  Truth  of  the  Christian  JUOgkm. 

TEBMStotlBSX 

t§tAUtmbcgUuSmn.\S.^maM'ilm€btSJt9,f^V,U. 
— — . ....  _..  ^^  a.-si».marffc«. 

e.l«,Sl*.lliiT.T8^ 


ilii^MAprtl  13,  €BiU  JfOf 
lUcbMl.TCRnb^lii«Oct.lOy     '  ~ 


vUlb«Mlr& 


The  Rev.  WiHiam  Lewis  Danes,  M.A« 
and  FeUow  of  St  Johns  College,  Oxford,  is 
ai^nted  Second  Master  of  Elisahedi  Cirf- 
lege»  Gucniseyt  M.  de  Jonx,  late  of  Ge- 
neva, Master  of  the  Mathemadcai  School ; 
M.  4a  des  Lauriers,  of  the  University  of 
Pkuris*  Master  of  the  French  School ;  and 
Mr.  Tyers,  of  Christ's  Hospital,  London, 
Wridag  «d  Arithmetical  Master. 

fiELGlC  EDUCATION. 

•inie  foUowingis  an  account  of  the  num- 
bar  of  sittdents  in  the  six  Uidversitiet  of 


the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands : — ^At  Loa- 
vato,  396;  Uqge,  446;  Ghent,  984; 
Leyden,  408;  Utrech^  877;  Gwair^m, 
290;  Total,  2,197.  .WhUe  in  Fiaaco 
every  effort  is  made  to  check  the  prqgreaa 
of  general  education.  In  the  Netherlanda 
the  Government  fosters  and  eneouragea  It 
by  building  and  endowii^  aehoob  «f  all 
kinds.  In  the  last  year  no  less  a  sum  dtta 
242,246  florins  is  annually  devoted  to  these 
objects  out  of  a  revenue  by  no  means  of«t- 
ahundant  TMs  amount  is  entfrdy  Inde^ 
pendent  of  prorindal  and  loeal  eiqpendS^ 
txm  for  the  sama  purpoaes. 


#  o 


^*  Wa  ahatt  ocoa^anally  inaeit  some  noticeof  Fbrrign  Voivermtiei  mUmmtm  w 

obtain  intelligence  of  this  sort. 


c  ♦        • 

.  • .  ,.  ^  . .      ,*  All 


HISTORICAL  SKETCH 


OF   THE 


EPISCOPAL  CHURCH  OF  SCOTLAND, 


Ou&  object  in  this  article  is  to  exhibit  a  brief  outline  of  what  th» 
Episcopal  Church  in  Scodand  has  been,  and  what  she  is  at  preaent«  in 
point  of  discipline^  faith,  and  practice. 

The  history  of  Protestant  episcopacy  in  that  part  of  the  kingdom 
naturally  divides  itself  into  two  heads ;  of  which  the  first  compre- 
bends  the  period  which  elapsed  from  the  era  of  the  Refomiation,  in  the 
reign  of  Mary,  to  that  of  the  Revolution  in  1688;  while  the  second, 
occupies  the  space  which  intervened  between  the  last  of  the  events  npw^ 
mentioned,  and  the  repeal  of  the  Penal  law6  in  the  year  1792..  i 

In  reference  to  the  first  section  of  our  narrative,  we  may  observe 
t&at  it  is  not  easy,  at  this  distance  of  time, .  to  ascertain  with  aMuracy. 
what  were  the  precise  views  of  the  Scottish  reformers  on  some  of  the 
most  important  points  of  ecclesiastfcfll  government  and  divine  worship.. 
In  the  outset  of  their  career,  they  were  so  completely  engaged  in  pluck- 
ing up  and  pulling  down,  that  they  found  no  leisure  to  devise  a  proper^ 
mbautnte  for  what  they  were  about  to  remove ;  and  according]y»  wh^ik. 
they  bad  succeeded  in  demolishing  the  fabric  of  the  ancient  establish-* 
menty  they  were  by  no  means  prepared  to  occupy  the  Taeant  ground, 
with  a  regular  or  authoritative  system  of  ecclesiastical  rule.    It  is  very; 
obvioiis,  in  fiict,  that  the  impulse  of  popular  feeling  carried  them,  in  9i 
abort  time,  much  farther  than  they  originally  intend^  to  pn>oeed»    The* 
opposition  to  the  Popish  Church  entertained  by  the  earliest  of  the  northern 
reioniieTs,  was  directed  almost  solely  against  its  corrupted  doctrines 
and  Boperstitiotts  modes  of  worship :  and,  at  all  events,  the  ovecthxow* 
of  the  hierarchy  was  not  contemplated  by  the  majority  of  those  te 
whom  the  people  of  Scotland  were  indebted  for  the  introduction  .of  the. 
IMW  opnuoBs.    Even  when  at  length  that  olijeot  was  aooonplisked^  it- 
could  be  traced  more  directly  to'  the  cupidity  of  the  nobles,  who  en« 
riched  themselves  upon  the  spoils  of  the  falling  Church,  tlian  to  the 
designs  of  the  Protestant  clergy,  or  to  the  ungovernable  ferocity  of  the 
mob.    To  an  hierarchical  establishment,  considered  simply  as  a  form 
Off  Church  government,  the  reformers  appear  not  to  have  been  inimical : 
diey  only  opposed  themselves  to  its  abuses»  and  more  particularly  to* 
^le  nei^igence  and  immoral  livite  of  ^e  greater  number  of  those  who- 
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iavesled  with  its  offices*  In  a  word,  the  Soottmh  reformers  were 
dot  Piesbyterians :  they  had  no  intention  orestaUiifaing  among  iMr 
miiiifttarSf  the  systeTH  o/parityt  upon  which,  as  a  first  prindpTe,  Presbjr* 
rianism  is  founded.  Although  compelled  by  the  strong  sentiments  of 
•iiapctoa  and  dislike  which  every  where  animated  the  people  against 
cbe  adherents  of  the  ancient  polity,  to  change  certain  names,  and  to 
modify  some  of  the  least  popular  usages,  they  nevertheless  retained  the 
nMun  principles  of  Episcopal  government,  and  observed  nearly  tlie 
wonted  distribution  of  power,  among  the  several  orders  of  the  elen^y. 

The  Intern  of  Superintendency  which  was  at  first  stibstttutecl  by 
Knox,  was,  it  most  be  admitted*  a  maimed  and  very  imperftet  qieoiaa 
of  episcopacy ;  having  no  reference  to  a  divine  warrant,  nor  to  the  an* 
thority  and  practice  of  the  early  ages  of  the  Church.  Nor  was  it,  We 
wiU  add,  by  any  means  calculated  to  ahsV^er  the  purposes  ofan  effleielit 
Episcopal  regimen ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt,  at  the  same  time,  tint, 
#Mi  all  its  defects,  it  was  much  more  nearly  allied  to  Bpisconacy  thta 
90  Presbyt^rianism ;  and  in  particular,  because  it  proceeded  upoa  an 
^avowed  distinction  in  ministerial  office,  rank,  and  anthority.  ' 

The  opinion  now  stated  has  been  indirectly  denied  by  sevekul  aii- 
Aorlii  and  the  facts  upon  which  it  is  founded  have  been  studiomly 
Arown  into  the  shade*  by  a  9till  greater  number ;  fbr  which  reason  it  w 
ittoanilieilt  upon  those  who  wish  to  render  themselves  masters  of  this 
dbaeoM  portion  of  ecclesiastical  history,  to  exatnine  with  attention  into 
the  original  i^ipointment  of  the  Superintendents,  the  nstture  and  extent 
oftheir  power,  their  superiority  to  other  ministers,  and,  above  all,  tato 
tlioaa  poiDta  connected  with  their  office  which  have  boen  regarded  by 
t^  abh  writers,  as  the  strongest  proof  that  their  services  in  the 
Ckmch  wore  meant  to  be  permanent. 

*  As  to  the  origin  of  that  class  of  functionaries,  it  is  well  known  to 
every  one  who  is  in  the  least  degree  conversant  with  the  history  of 
Seotland  that,  upon  the  establishment  of  the  Reformiltion  in  the  year 
1560,  Knox  and  tiis  coadjutors  drew  up  the  First  Book  of  Disdptine ; 
ill  whiefa,  among  a  variety  of  regulations  respecting  other  malteiv  th^re 
is  fbund  the  appoiotnent  of  three  orders  of  clergy  in  the  Chureh^. 
namely^  the  Superintendent,  the  Ordinary  Minister,  and  the  Reader* 
The  dicties  to  be  performed  by  the  last  of  these  ofHce-bearera  wore 
abttttdaatly  aimple,  and  lire  described  in  the  work  just  named,*  in  the 
ibllowing  tenns :  '^  To  the  Church  which  cannot  presently  be  fufnislied 
wMi  niiniatcca,  men  must  be  appointed  that  can  distinctly  tend  the 
Commtm  ProgcrM  and  Scriptures,  f6r  the  excercise  both  of  tfaemsrivea 
and  of  thedburch,  until  they  grow  to  a  greater  perfectioB.^  I'he 
datiea  ottbm  Ordinarjr  Minister  were  die  same  at  that  period  as  thej 
are  at  present  and,  indeed,  iss  they  must  ever  be  {  and  <:onsiaM  ia 
OBodnctiog  tbepuUic  worship  of  God,  in  preaching,  catSBchisiiig^  acid 
adnunistenng  the  sacraments.  But  it  is  the  office  of  the  S«iperinten* 
dena  that  wo  are  now  more  particularly  to  describe ;  for  which  fNirpose 
weahiA  alnridfe  front  Bisliop  Sage's  Fundamental  Chatter  of  Keaby* 
tery  n  ibw  of  the  particulars,  of  which  he  enumerates*  no  fihsnr  tban 
diirty,  wherein  this  office  is  clearly  shewn  to  be  s«iperior  to  that  of  thot 
Minister. 


Tk9^  Sngir&»tM<ot  s^^  M|Q»Oi|ited  tp  the  clutm  of  a  district,  or  dto^ 

•e^  WnmelMpdifig  nuny  piinVbe^ ;  Whereas  t]fie!Mitii8ter  ii^M'Tltonic^ 
cd'to  m  a^le  pari9h*.  Tefi  Superintendents  were  riAinejdtopMide 
fMr«r  Jd)  the  clergy  of  ttie  kingdom ;  while  ofjtbe  latter  da^  th«rti'W«r«» 
«r  w»re:|i|eaDt  t;o.  b^.aa.maAy  aa  tliere  were  parishea  to  be'^^in^: ' 

Parish  Min.iatera  might  be  deposed  hy  the  Superintehdifeirt  iibi(i4'«lK 
ddei«  <^t  the  |¥irisb ;  hut  the  Superintendent  could  only  b6  jod^  1^ 
tke  iai|iiater,a  aad  ^d^s.  of  .the  wh<He  province  ov^k*  which  he  ^aa>«p- 
poiaKji. 

,  Priviita  olezgymeawerejordained  orAdin'ittedhy  cbe8uperl«(Ceii€kiitff.; 
aod  m  tJ^  paae  of  translation  from  one  parish  to  another,  ik<l  G^Aeral 
AaaMiiUylia]depatEdia])urghj  in  1562,  "^ves  power  to  ev^^upar- 
JBtend^at,  within  hia  own  bounds,  in  his  Synodal  AsseniM^  wMi  the 
of  the  moat  part  o^  the  Elders  and  Ministers  of 'Kurki^,  t6  MM- 
aiste^s  from  obe  Kirk  to  another,  as  they  shall  consider  tftefia* 
lily  ;  char^nff  th^  Ministers  so  translated  to  obey  tSie  voioft  tAd 
ooasniatidiR^otQ^^the  Superint^dent." 

The  Superintendent,,  had.  provided  for  him,  by  theTirst  Ikidk  laf 
Siaaiyljnei  a  living  About  6Te  times  as  much  yeak-Iy  as  wasaH9t|«d'lo 
apgr  private  Miaiaier.. 

Ail  parish  MiniatecSt.  aa  soon  as  adunitted  to  Chprre!»s,  wtfm'bosil^ 
to  pav  ctmomoal  obtsdusikce  to  their  Superintendents.  Thns  in  the  Am- 
aeyMy  imldan  at  Edinburgh  in  1^62,  '*  it  was  concliid^'lyy  tlie  wlHile 
MinistefB  present,  that  all  Ministers  should  be  subject  to'ttie  ^Shipariq- 
landlliii  jn  all  lawful  admonitiooa,  as  is  prescribed  as  weQ  in  the  9oek  of 
Siaoipline  aa  in  the  election  of  Superintendents."  * 
•  33iir  Superintendent  bad  power  to  visit  all  the  Churches  wt^nllie 
diooeae ;  and  in  that  visitation,  says  the  First  Book  of  Discipline;  ^Hd 
iiv  ibe  liCfi^  diligenoe»  and  behaviour  of  the  Ministers,  £he<Mder  of  cbehr 
.Ck«rdbe%  (die  manners  pf  their  people,  hpw  the  po(or  are  proVidaA,  wbA 
.fcew  thn.yonth  ane  inatrueted/'  .  He  had  even  |K>wer  to  take  Acemwiof 
wknt  boQkia  every  Minister  had,  and  how  he  profited  froin  titneCio-tiiH^ 
•liyAefls.  ,  ..  •  •••  "  ..^  /■; 

:  Tbe  ^uperintead^ts  were  empowa-ed  to  hold  '^  Synodafl  QMwbntsaqs 
tma^  ifi  April  and  October»  On  such. days  of  the  said  ihomha  aa^faie 
shall  tMnk  foqd.  .  JHe  bad  also  the  power  of  appoii^ting  dioeesafttets 
'.widH^biaowA  bonp¥l8;.biit;».  perhaps,  the  most  considembleitaiftaiitoa  tsi 
•Ua  jsiSlbority  was  that  of  assigning  to  parish  Mbistentheii*  etifitttda  or 
liriogs*  S'heGiinecal  Asaemblyof  1569,  '<  in  one  voice,  by tbia^thelpsict 
givia.-  iheac  fdl  power. m4  ^ipntHssion  to  every  SuperinieBdeiU'  «nd 
CoBiBsiaainnar  wjthiq  their  Qwn  bounds,  with  adticc  ai^'eMsent  of 
iWff  Synadi^:  P<N)ventiiHis,  tp  gi^e  to  every  Minister>  Batbcfter,  and 
Baadai^  pn^Uif  a^signatio|>a  #4  pit^m^  as  they  ahouldlind  cbe«aaie 


Apfeale  irane  HMi^e  ti^  tlia  Superintendents  from  the  inferiair  jndica- 
-^TbiiBi  by.tbe  AiNembiy  beld  at  Perth  in  l^^S,  «*  it  is  aiat«ted 


and  0idaina4i.  ihat.if  gny  person  Sad  himsdf  hurt  by  an^  senienoe 
gtvasi  by  any  Miaistec»  jSlders,  ur  Deacons,  'it  rimll  be  lawm  Ibr  tlie 
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t»enoiiiio hurt  to «ppeftl  to  dteSoj^eriatMrfaAof  dledjoeese,  and bift 
-Syoodal  CoDTVDtkMi»  within  t«ii  ^p  aext  thereafter ;  iiid  the  mid  S«t* 
perinteDdent  sludl  uke  oognisance  whether  it  was  well  appealed  or  not, 
and  give  his  sanction  therefore." 

To  the  Superintendent  was  eonmitted  the  power  of  determining  in 
cases  of  divorce;  of  enjoining  peaanco  on  **  greater  criminals ;"  or 
granting  absolution  to  such  as  had  given  satisfilctory  proofs  of  repen^ 
cance ;  and  of  restoring  to  their  olBces  in  the  Church  those  who  had 
incurred  the  displeasure  of  their  spiritual  anperiors.  He  had  likewise 
great  authority  over  the  schools  and  the  eoHegea  whieh  were  situated 
in  his  diocese*  Thus,  it  was  regulated  br  the  First  Book  of  Discipline, 
that,  if  the  principal  or  head  of  any  eoUege  withm  the  University  of 
St.  Andrews  died,  the  members  of  the  colleges  being  sworn  to  follow 
their  consciences,  were  to  nominate  three  of  the  most  suflfkient  men 
•within  the*University ;  this  done,  the  Superintendent  of  Fit)*,  by  himself 
or  his  special  procurators,  with  the  rector  and  the  rest  of  the  principals, 
was  to  choose  one  of  these  three  and  constitute  him  principal.  And 
'  when  the  rector  was  chosen,  he  was  to  be  confirmed  by  the  principal. 
Even  the  money  collected  in  every  college  for  upholding  th9  (kbric  was 
"  to  be  counted  and  employed  at  the  sight  of  the  Superintendent."*  The 
Assembly,  too,  which  met  m  the  year  1565,  entreat,  in  their  petition  to 
-  the  Queen,  ^'  that  none  might  be  permitted  to  have  charge  of  sdiooU, 
collegev,  and  Universities,  out  such  as  should  be  tried  by  the  Superin* 
tendents." 

The  last  fact  we  shall  mention  as  illustrative  of  the  powers  entrust^ 
to  Superintendento,  is,  that  to  them  was  committed  the  delicate  oflBee 
of  "  revising  and  licencing  books.  By  Uie  General  Assembly  of  156S, 
it  Is  ordained  that  no  work  be  set  forUi  in  print,  neither  yet  published 
in  writ,  touching  religion  or  doctrine,  until  such  time  as  it  shall  be  pre- 
sented to  the  Superintendent  of  the  Diocese,  and  advised  and  approveli 
by  him,  or  by  such  as  he  shall  call  of  the  most  learned  within  his 
bounds/' 

We  owe  an  apology  to  the  reader  for  the  minuteness  with  whtcfi  we 
have  detailed  the  several  marks  of  pre-eminence  wh^h  characterised  the 
office  of  a  Superintendent,  in  the  early  history  of  the  Reibrmed  Cfrardt 
of  Scotland^  and,  in  fact,  identified  it  with  that  of  a  Bishop.  The 
Scottish  Reformers,  we  repeat,  were  not  at  the  first  presbytenans,  and 
had  not  originally  any  intention  of  establishing  the  system  of  parity.  As 
a  proof  of  this,  we  beg  leave  to  quote  a  portion  of  a  letter,  written  by 
Erskine  of  Dun,  and  addressed  to  die  Regent  of  the  Kingdom,  in  whi«i 
he  maintains  not  only  the  expedieney  but  even  the  Divine  audiority  of 
the  Episcopal  office  in  the  Church  of  Christ.  Erskine  was  the  Me^^ 
lancthon  of  the  North.  He  went  haiti  in  hand  with  Knox  in  die  woik 
of  reforming  the  Church,  or,  at  least,  in  holding  the  principles  upon 
which  that  work  was  conducted;  and  there  is  certainly  no  reason  to 
suspect  that  the  opinions  expressed  by  the  one,  in  a  formd  document 
meant  for  the  instruction  pf  the  Government,  wete  at  variance  with  the 
doclriqes  supported  by  the  other. 

The  letter  m  questio^i  rfspectldie  invidiptt«Sttb|eetofTy(hes,  which 
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the  Mtlior  ftsaerti^miist  heidmg  to  dte  K^rk,  *^  wha  only  lias  tbe  distri* 
butkme  nod  miiHttratioB  of  spiritiial  tbingM.  Ab  be  the  Kirk  spiritual, 
offices  are  distributed^  and  men  received  and  admitted  thereto,  and  tbe 
sdministratioD  of  the  power  is  remitted  be  the  Kirk  to  Bischopisor  Super- 
intendeatis,  whairfore  to  tbe  Bifichopis  and  Superintendentis  pertenis  the 
examioatioiie  and  ackaissione  of  men  unto  beneficis  and  offices  of  spiri- 
tuall  cure.  Tvbetsoever  benefioe  it  be,  elswiel  Bischoprickis,  Abbiccis, 
and  Priories  or  other  beneficis.  That  this  pertenis  be  tlte  scriptures  of 
God  to  the  Bischop  or  Saperintendent  is  manifest ;  for  the  Apostle  Paul 
wrytes  in  the  Second  to  Timothie,  ft  cap.  2  Terse.  '  Tliese  diingis  that 
thou  h^  beard  of  me,  many  bering  witness,  the  same  delyvre  to  fayth- 
ful  whilk  shall  be  able  to  teach  otheris  men.*  Thus  the  Apostle  refers  the 
examination  to  Timochte  of  the  qualitie  and  habilitie  of  the  person,  whar 
he  aays  to  men  able  to  teach  uduris,  and  also  the  admissione  he  fefei's, 
whar  he  bids  him  delyyer  to  him  the  same  that  is  able  to  teach  utheris. 
And  in. another  place,  First  Timothie,  5  cap.  22  verse,  'Lay  bends  on 
no  nian  suddenlie«  neither  be  partacker  of  uther  menis  synis ;  keep  thy* 
self  pure.' .  Be  laying  on  of  hands  is  understood  admissione  to  spiri* 
toall  offlqes,»the  which  the  apostle  will  not  that  Timothie  doesud* 
denlie,  without  juste  ezaminatione  of  their  manners  and  doctrine.  The 
Apoatle  also  wryting  to  Titus,  Bisch<^  of  Crete,  puttis  him  in  remem- 
brance of  his  offioe,.  which  waa  to  admit  and  appoint  mininaters  in  every 
dtie  and  ^ngregatione ;  and  that  the  sbuld  not  doe  the  same  rasUie 
without  examinatione,  he  expressed  the  qualities  and  conditiones  of  all 
men  ^s  sbuld  be  admitted,  as  at  length  is  contained  in  the  first  chapter 
of  tbe  Epistle  forsaid^i  Tbe  Deacons  that  were  chosen  at  Jerusalem  be 
the  whole  ooogregatiooe  were  received  and  admitted  by  the  apostles, 
and  tlm^  ^  laying  aa  of  their  handis,  as  Su  Lidce  Ivrytes  in  the  six . 
chapter  pf  the  Actis  of  die  Apostles.  Thus  we  hav^  expressed  plainlie 
be  acriptoris,  that  to  the  office  of  a  Bisehop  pertenis  ^xaininatione  an4 
admissione  into  spirituaU^eure  and  offiee,  and  also  to  oversee  them  that 
are  admitted,  that  they  walk  uprightlie,  and  exerce  their  office  faith*- 
fuUie  and.purelie ;  to  take  this  power  fira  the  Bischop  or  Superintendent 
is  to  iafi^  aw^y  tjie  offiee  of  a  Bischop  that  no  Btscbop  be  in  the  Slirk. 
Thair  is  anf!  spiritual  jurisdiction  aqd  power  whilk  God  has  given  unto 
bis  Kirk,  and  to  them  that  beariaoffice  therin ;  and  thoiir  is  ane  temporal 
joiisdictione  and  power  giv^  of  6od*  to  kii^^  and  civil  magisttatia. 
Boib  the  poweris  are  of  God*  and  most  agreeing  to  the  fortifeiag  one  of 
the  utber,  gif  they  be  l^bt  usedw-*As  to  the  question,  gif  it  be  ex^ 
pedient  ane  Superinleiiieiil  to  be  whair  a  qualifiet  Bisehope  is  ?  I 
tinderstande  that  a  Bisehope  or  Superintendent  to  be  but  ane  officeii^ 
and  whair  the  ane  is  the  other  is." 

If  we  consider  that  .the  letter  from  which  the  above  quotation  is 
.madle»  was  written  by  the  intunate  friend  and  coUeaglQe  of  John  Knox, 
there  will  appear  no  room  for  doubt,  that  in  the  minds  of  the  first  re- 
formers of  the  Scottish  Chufeht  the  office  of  Superintendent  was  in* 
vested  witfi  much  of  the  powfr.andpreccdenee  which  belong  to  that  of 
Bishoib     This  is.  indeed  very  generally  admitted  by  histontois;  hiit  it 

i^  iosmu^ted  a^  tiie.  saane  iiiae»  that  the  oQSce  was  not  mini  to  be  peii* 
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to  tlie  OhwRk,  Utof  «do«ktef  mIj  to  m«h  th6  pratpint 
•f  die  iaAml  conaiiMMlj.  CaMcmood  and  odier  writeiri  i^ 
a  kler  dale,  liav«  taken  ikiiiula  paina  m  reptewnt  tlie  appefaMkeni  to 
^paMiao,  aa  naicly  totrodnctDry  to  the  aoore  perfect  eyateai  of  parity^ 
by  iMdk  n  «aa  at  length  sacoaeded :  But  Dr.  Cooke,  ike  moat  reefnt 
anthocity  on  dik  tabject^  expoaea  the  abaiirdky  of  tbat  optoioo»  and 
readily  allowa  that  KnoK  wid  bia  eoadjuion  ealectaioed  no  totentiott  tiC 
maktog  any  fiuther  change.  *'  They  who  hate  ewbiaoed  Bpiaeopaey," 
he  ebaarrea,  **  although  they  are  not  a^eiae  to  maintato  that  the  First 
Book  of  Diseipltoe,  to  fact  sanctioned  a  form  of  prelacy,  vroald  hare 
liiefaiind  to  that  fbim an  exact  reaenblance  of  the  Church  of  England  : 
while  the  eacceaiora  of  the  fint  nfonners,  who  afterwarda  embraced 
with  ao  nmeh  xealv  the  exclusive  and  divine  aifthorky  of  the  presbyterian 
model,  eonaider  it  aa  a  atnmbling  block  which  they  are  eager  to  remore. 
They  have  accordingly  represented  the  tostitution  of  3upenntcodea|B 
aa  not  dcaigned  by  Knox  to  conttoue  to  the  Charch»  Bvi  tke  gnmml 
mpm^fMck  tkew  rut  ikif  osanfjen  is  naC  Hf^feianl  le  hmr  iL  It  Ja^ ap- 
parent tram  the  manner  in  whidi  Kbdx  haa  spoken  of  the  state  of 
icKghNi  while  Superintendents  wete  reeogniaed,---from  the  uniformity 
with  which  he  toealcaicd  deference  ai^  obedience  to  the  higher 
Bedaaiastieid  pewera — and  from  die  language  used  to  the  Acta  of  the 
ancraaaiva  Aaaembllae,  in  aomeof  whieh  Supertotendenta  are  expUotdy 
efawnsdanrang  the  needful  asembers  of  the dhurch — that  he  was  fir^nly 
persuaded  his  plan  ought  to  be  permanent — that  ao  far  from  betog 
tmlf  a  'deront  imagination,'  as  some  of  the  nobility  characterise  it, 
il^  was  the  best  scheme  which  presented  itself  to  his  mind." 
.  Them  is  not,  fadaed,  the  sligfatest  ground  for  any  reasonable  doubt 
that  the  madlfcd  aoherae  of  Bpfiaeopacy  totroduced  by  lLnoix«  was 
aaaant  to  be  pennanent,  and  that,  oonaaquently,  tha  first  reformeta  in 
fitosilmiil  were  in  no  resMCt  prasby terians.  ''  Superintendents,*'  said 
aba  ciMliraied  vefion  whom  we  have  j^st  named,  *'  were  nominated, 
thM  all  thfatfa  In  the  Chnreh  mi^tbe  camed  widi  mrder  and  wdi"— 
n  iimain,  na  Bishon  Sage ^osriy  remariia^  which,  aa  it  has  held  einoe  Ae 
Apoade*a  ttoies,  vnM  eemmue  to  hold  aa  tong  aa  the  Charch.a»ntinuea. 
Agirin,  under  the  bead  **  Eketaon  of  Superinteadenta,"  in  the  First 
mek  wf  DiadpHne,  are  the  following  words  :**Saehia  die  peeaent  ne- 
eeasiiy,  that  the  exaMiimtton  and  oMiiaaion  of  €uptrint<iidanta  eannot 
te  so  siriet  mt  wilerawtrdi  U  nasst,"*— an  expresaien  which  cleady  imports 
eonttouanos  and  awoeaasfion  to  the  office.  In  ^  saase  Book  are  laid 
down  rnlaa  for  snpplytog  tacaneiea  to  the  event  of  any  Superintendent 
departtog  thia  life  or  havpsntog  to  be  deposed;  and  it  is  added^  **After 
tke  Ckturck  shall  be  ssulksked^  and  three  yeaiaaie  paat»  no  man  ahaU 
%e  called  as  the  olBee  of  a  Soiiartotendent,  who  hath  not  two  yeairsat 
leaat  tflven  a  ptt»of  of  his  faithfol  laboars  to  the  ministry  of  aome 
•GhivcS.''  What  arvangeasmit,  ira  aak,  oauld  mere  platoly  import  that 
ite  office  Was  totended  to  be  peimament  ? 

Tht  ot^ier  and  form  for  the  ^dection  of  Superinlendenls,  aa  inserted 
to  the  Old  Sceuish  Liturgy,  directly  toiplica  that  tWaclass  of  chnreh- 
me^  Was  not  eidted  into  txislende  for  the  purpMe^  of  aday.    At  the 


wimkfMn  t1i«  b^f t6  Ate  ttk«d,  «*  ttthej  will  abey  and  bonoar  him  mm 
Chriit^s  teiUfmr,  Atid  comfort  ahd  assbt  hitn  in  eveiy  thing  pertaiiuiig, 
tt>  Iris  diivge."  He .  hlmsi&lf  was  uked,  '*  tf  he  knew  diat  the  exeeU 
lenoy  ^thie 4i!Bbd  to  whi6h  Obx>  caIlbd  him,  did  require. that  hta  torn* 
TerAUion  shotttd  he  itreprehenaib W  And  again*  it  was  put.  to  tha 
dei'gy  and p6&f\e,  **  W^l  je  not ackimmledge  this  your  brother jMrtW 
Hihbtier  of  Jesus  Cbri^t^  your  Overseer  and  Pastor  t  Will  yMi.flwt 
MailHaitt  aiid  eomfort  him '  ia  his  tninisjtry  and  watabaig  nvier.  you 
against  all  such  as  would  wickedly  rebel  i^amat  i3os>  anb  his  Holt 
OaDiHAKCB  t**  After  the  instalment  ^  tme  we  find  in  the  prayer  josed 
on  tbit  ooiasion,  the  fottoWiiig  words :  "  Send  unto  this  our  brellier^ 
wteW  in  tkg  maine  we  have  charged  with  the  chi^f  cabb  of  thy  Church 
sifftin  dw  bounds  of  Lothian/* — May  we* not  then  ask^in  the  words  of 
Bbb6p  Sage,  if  the  office  of  Superintendent  was  regarded  as  Ooo*s 
IiO£r  OHotVAMCB,  upon  what  ground  could  it  be  esteemed  by  the  earfy 
reformers  as  a  mere  temporary  expedient  of  human  inyention?       •  • 

We  entreat  the  patience  of  the  treader  to  one  or  two  more  facts «oi>-, 
neet^  Wi&  this  question,  after  which  we  wiU  give  our  reasons  bf 
dwdling  up6n  it  at  so  much  length.    The  assembly  holden  at  Edin- 
buirgh,  m  1561,  addressed  a  petition  to  the  Council,  thai  special  and 
cettain  proTision  might  be  made  for  the  maintenance  ef  thesuperinted* 
dents,  ministers,  &c.  and  thlit  superintendents  and  ministers  might  be 
planted  Where  none  Were.     A. similar  petition,  aa  to  the  pkbti^g.o^ 
siiperilitehdehts,  Was  ordered  to  be  presented  to  the  Queen  three  yaavs 
afnt-;  namely,  to  require  tliat  superintendents  might  be  phiced  in  the' 
realm  where  none  were,  in  the  Merse,  Tiviotdide,  Forest  Tweddale, 
and  the  test  of  the  Dales  in  the  south  not  provided.     Even  in  1^74,. 
^rt^eti'ye^M  at  least  after  the  Reformlition  had  been  escablishedi  .we 
find,  among  the  Acts  of  Assembly,  a  petition  to  the  liord  B^ay» 
wiayHajl  that  '*  Stipends  be  granted  to  superintendents  tn  aU  InSe  comiiigv 
m  all  countries  destitute  thereof,   whether  it  be  where  thefa, is.no 
Bishdp,  or  where  there  are  Bishops  who  cannot  discharffe  their  office, 
as  iSbie  Bishops  of  $!•  Andrews  and  Glasgow.**    Surely  die  expressioot 
m  M  |{me  eammgy  as  applied  to  the  nunntenance  of  superintendent^  is 
altog^er  irreconcileable  with  the  opinion,  that  their  ofBce.was  n^t 
to  be  bittt  tempon^ry,  and  to  meet  the  particular  exigenciy  of  the.  times. 
Odt^  apblogy  for  Ihe  minnteness  with  which  we  have  dic^led  the 
above  fiu^,  must  rest  on  the  circuitostaDoe,  that  almost  evergr  Pnesby* 
terddl  Wtiler  has  either  Concealed  or  misr^treseiUed  ihein^  insiatijag 
diat  the  Chifrch  of  S<iotland  was,  from  the  very  era  of  the  I^efi;Nrouiti<)iDf 
fetmded  oti  the  priteeiple  of  parity  in  her  minialera,  and  decidedly  bos*, 
ijte  \b  ^dry  apj^iaAce  of  preladoal  government.    Beside  there&re, 
the  importance  which  bekmgs  to  historical  tvuth  -in  ^gen^ral,.  it  is  of 
iome  cotiis^iieiice  to  a«certain  precisely  the  opiniooaaf  die  first  Scottish 
Refotiniers  on  the  subfcct  of  eedesiastioal  polity,  because,  as  we  hawe 
just  rettiarked,  not  a  few  very  disingenuous  ejrts  have  been  employed 
by  MAncS  writi6rs,  to  disguise  their  proceedings  and  pervert  ibehr  lan- 
guage.   As  an  fnstatice  of  the  unfairness  now  alluded  to,  we.  snay  men- 
tibfi  die  1#dl-lQftOWli  fact,  that  the  addren  or  superscription  of  a  letter. 
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written  hj  Knox  to  the  Clersy  of  Eogland,  at  the  desire  of  the  General 
AMonbly  in  the  year  )5G6,  m  favour  of  the  Non<onfoxiiiift%haabeeD 
altered  so  as  to  give  it  a  Presbyterian  turn.  The  proper  direction  of 
the  said  lettef,  as  found  in  Spouwood,  Petric,  and  the  manus^iptcopy 
6t  the  Acts  of  Assembly,  is  as  follows  : — **  The  SuperintendenU»  m*> 
nisters,  and  Commissioners  of  the  Church  within  tlie  realpa  of  Scotland^ 
to  their  Bretliren  the  Bishops  and  Pastors  of  England,  who  have  re* 
nounced  the  Roman  Antichrist,  and  do  profess  with  them  the  Lord 
Jesus  in  sincerity  with  the  increase  of  the  Holy  Spirit."  In  Knox's 
faistory,  however,  which  is  supposed  not  to  have  been  all  written  by 
that  reformer,  and  which  was  pot  published,  as  we  have  it|  till  many 
y^ars  after  his  death,  the  superscription  is  subjected  to  the  following, 
alteration : — **The  Superintendents,  with  other  Ministers  and  Commia-^ 
sioners  of  the  Church  of  God  in  the  kinc^dom  of  Scotland,  to  their 
Bi'cthren  the  Bishops  and  Pastors  of  God  s  Church  in  England,  wba 
profess  with  us  in  Scotland  the  truth  of  Jesus  Christ/* 

These  changes  may  appear  trivial,  but  they  are  not  so  in  fact.  The 
object  in  view  by  substituting  "  Superintendents  with  other  Ministers**' 
Ayr  Superintendents,  Ministers,  and  Commissioners,  is  too  obvious  to 
be  mistaken ;  while  the  omission  of  the  clause,  "  who  have  renounced 
the  Boman  Antichrist,**  was  evidently  meant  to  serve  a  purpose.  A 
few  years  af^er  Knox's  death,  episcopacy  came  to  be  viewed  as  one  of 
the  dregs  of  popery ;  it  was  by  no  means  expedient,  therefore,  that  the 
people  of  Scotland  should  know  that  this  favourite  Apostle  had  ever 
addressed  the  Bishops  of  England  as  renouncers  of  Antichrist  and 
•ittcere  professors  of  the  reformed  religion* 

In  the  body  of  the  letter,  likewise,  Uiere  is  a  striking  instance  of  the 
same  determination  to  vitiate  the  original,  wherever  its  language  was 
atvariance  with  the  new  opinions.  Knox,  as  the  organ  of  the  Assembly, 
dras  expresses  himself:  '*  We  return  to  our  former  humble  supplica* 
tion,  which  is,  that  our  Brethren  who  amongst  you  refuse  these  Koman 
rags,  may  find  of  you,  who  are  the  Prelates,  such  favours  as  our- 
Head  and  Master  commandeth  every  one  of  his  members  to  shew  to 
one  another."  But  those  who  used  Knox's  name  in  setting  forth  the 
**  History  of  the  Reformation,"  make  him  say,  "  We  return  to  our 
former  request,  which  is,  that  the  Brethren  among  you  who  refuse  the 
Roman  rags,  may  find  of  you,  (not  the  Prelates  as  in  the  original^  bat) 
who  tue  and  urge  them,  such  favours,"  &c*  It  had  now  become  conveoiieiit 
to  eonceal  that  ever  a  General  Assembly  had  owned  the  Bishops  of 
England  as  Prelates,  It  was  advisable,  therefore,  as  the  author  ^  the. 
fimdamental  charter  expresses  it,  to  falsify  a  little,  to  foUt  in  more 
snttable  phrases ;  to  call  them,  not  prelates,  but  users  and  ufgers  of 
the  cereipomes. 

The  same  uncandid  spirit  pervades  the  whole  of  Calderwood's  history, 
and  contaminates  many  parts  of  the  work  of  Petrie«  These  writersg 
accordinffiy,  omit  Altogether  several  Acts  of  Assembly  which  seem 
favouraUe  to  the  views  of  their  opponents,  or  only  quote  them  in  terms- 
BO  general  as  to  conceal  their  real  object  and  import*  They  a^ear 
|o  have  set  onfwith  the  determination  to  eatablisn,  at  ;dl  ba^iucdsj  the 
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epiUMMr  that  'Ae  Refonnation  in  Scodand  Was  begun  and  carried  oni 
Miely  by  Preabyten ;  and  also  that  the  model  of  Chttrch  govemmenl^ 
contemplated  from  the  first  moment  of  opposition  to  the  Popish  estft* 
blislimenty  was  that  founded  upon  parity  in  the  Clergy,  and  on  the 
inatitiition  of  lay- elders  and  deacons:  while,  to  accomplish  thatobject^ 
they  stmple  not  to  overlook  the  avowed  sentiments  of  the  leading  per- 
sona engaged  in  the  struggle  for  religious  liberty,  but  even  ascribe  to 
them  principles  and  motives  upon  which  they  never  actedi  and  which 
they  woidd  nave- been  the  first  to  abjure. 

This  misrepresentation  was  actually  carried  into  the  deliberations 
which  preceded  the  Revolution  settlement,  and  was,  in  fact,  made  the 
hm»  of  the  new  establishment.  The  article  to  which  we  allude  in  this 
dahn  of  right,  is  expressed  as  follows  : — *'  That  Prelacy  and  thesupe* 
rknity  of  any  office  m  the  Church  above  Presbyters,  is,,  and  hath  b^n, 
a  great  and  insupportable  grievance  and  trouble  to  the  nation,  and  eon^ 
trary  to  the^nclinations  orthe  generality  of  the  people,  ever  since  the 
Relbrmation,  (they  having  reformed  from  Popery  by  Presbyters,)  and 
ihereAnre  ooght  to  be  abofished." 

Jt  thus  appears,  that  the  Church  at  present  established  in  Scotland^ 
raits  in  some  .degree  upon  the  assumption  that  the  Reformation  in  thaa 
country  Was  brought  about  by  Presbyters ;  and,  consequently,  that  thp 
cpisoopel  form  of  government  was  afterwards  obtruded  uponUie  Clergy 
contrary  to  their  inclination.  It  is  clear,  however,  from  the  historicd 
facts  aiready  advanced,  as  well  as  from  the  opinions  and  conduct  of  the 
individuala  who  took  the  lead  in  renouncing  the  Popish  communioit, 
that  it  was  not  intended  to  establish  the  Presbyterian  form  of  ecde^ 
siaatica]  pcrfity.  On  the  contrary,  several  of  the  most  eminent  among 
the  reformers  accepted  prelatical  situations  in  the  Church ;  exercised 
the  office  of  a  Bishop  under  the  name  of  Sujperintendent ;  and  all  of 
them  concurred  in  the  expediency  of  extending  the  system  over  the 
whole  kingdom,  and  of  rendering  it  permanent,  respectable,  and  efficient* 
We  therefore  maintain,  that  the  Reformation  in  Scotland  was  not 
effected  by  the  Ministry  of  Presbyters ;  and  moreover,  that  the  persons 
who  did  accomplish  that  important  work,  had  no  intention  of  founding 
a  Presbyterian  establishment.  This  was  altogether  an  after-thought, 
as  we  ^all  have  occasion  to  shew  in  the  sequel. 

Meantime,  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that,  during  the  period  under  cosh 
sideraCfon,  the  worship  of  the  northern  Church  was  chiefly  litorgicah 
and  that  the  service  used  there  for  several  years  after  the  Reformation^ 
was  tiie  Liturgy  of  Edward  VL  The  following  ordinance,  in  proof  of 
what  we  have  now  said,  was  issued  by  the  Jiords  of  the  Congri^tioa 
in  the  year  1557 : — "  The  Lords  and  Barons  professing  Jesus  uhiisli 
convened  frequently  in  council,  in  the  which  these  heads  were  con- 
cluded :  Fnrst,  it  is  thought  expedient,  advised,  and  ordained,  that  in 
sU  parishes  of  this  reidm,  the  Common  Prater  be  read  weekly  on 
Sunday,  and  other  festival  days,  publicly  in  the  parish  churches^  with 
thelenons  of  the  Old  and  New  TesUment,  conformable  to  the  book 
of  Common  Praycbr;  and  if  the  curates  of  tlie  parishes  be  qualified, 
that  they  read  the  same,  or  if  they  refuse,  that  the  most  qualified  per- 
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•pn  in  Ae  parisk  uae  and  read  the  same."  The  aane  order  m  wpeated 
,in  the  first  Book  of  Diseipline : — '*  In  the  great  towns  we  think  it  ex- 
^^«dient  that  evenr  day  there  be  either  Sermon  or  Common  Prayer,  wrtk 
•aome  exercise  or  reading  the  Scrintures."  It  is  clear,  too,  that  Knox 
individually  continued  to  use  a  liturgical  service  in  the  worship  of 
.Qod.  He  entertainedy  it  is  true,  certain  objections  to  the  Bnglish  acr- 
.vioe-faook,  as  it.  stood  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  and  therefope  em- 
.(doyed  the  influence  which  he  justly  possessed  over  his  brethren,  to 
introduce  in  place  of  it,  the  Uturgv  used  at  Geneva ;  and  which,  in 
conscauenoe»  has  been  frequently  culed  by  his  name,  as  well  as  by  the 
title  or  the  **  Old  Scottish  Liturgy.*'  We  are  informed  by  Spouwobd, 
SiM  ke  bad  set  forms  of  prayer  read  in  his  house  every  day,  and  Richaid 
■Bannatyne,  his  secretary  or  amanuensis,  tells  us  in  his  journal}  that  his 
^master  continued  to  the  last  to  conduct  his  private  devotions  aecording 
40  the  ritual  of  the  Church,  and  that  a  few  {lours  before  he  eiqpiredi  he 
repealed  aloud  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  the  Belief.  *'  The  Tuysday  after 
,thiSft  (be  said  Mr.  Knox  was  stricken  with  a  grit  host  (severe  cough), 
whairwith'he  bemgso  feebled,  caused  him  upon  the  IS  day  of  Noven- 
.ber  (1572),  lieve  his  ordinarie  reading  of  the  BiUe ;  for  ilk  day  he  red 
jk  eenane  chapter  in  both  the  Old  Testament  and  New,  with  certane 
pvdlkui,  whilk  psalms  he  passed  through  everie  moneth  once«'' 
^  At  this  period,  indeed,  there  was  no  aversion  to  a  Liturgy  among 
either  Ministers  or  people  in  Scotland.  It  was  not  till  afterwards,  vrhen 
prayer  betfame  a  vriiide  of  sedition,  or  an  instrument  for  infiaming 
jiarlj  spirit,  that  the  manifold  advantages  of  extemporaneous  devotion 
^wentpetceived  and  fully  appreciated*  From  the  resolutions  of  the 
•Lovda  of  the  Congregation,  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  the  antipathy  to 
.set  foims  pf  prayer,  whidi,  at  a  subsequent  period,  was  sostvongly  foh 
in  Scotland,  had  at  the  oommencement  of  the  Reformation»  no  exist- 
.ence  among  the  learned  or  the  unlearned. 

,  From  1660  to.the  year  157ii,  the  affiurs  of  the  Scottish  Church  re- 
.mained  in  the  precarious  and  unprecedented  condition  which  we  have 
jUtempted  to  describe ;  exhibiting  a  prelacy  with  limited  powers,  and 
except  in  one  or  two  instances,  without  caaonioal  consecration,'  or  in- 
,deed  any  orders  whatever ;  and  possessing  a  stated  form  of  prayer, 
which,  however,  every  Minister  was  at  liberty  to  neglect.  ThePopiah 
•Uetarchy,  retained  in  general,  during  this  period,  their  titles*  and  even 
a  laige  part  of  their  revenues,  but  without  the  liberty  of  exercising 
.their  religion  in  public 

At  length,  in  the  vear  1572,  an  assembly  of  the  Church  was  held  at 
Xeith,  w^  delc»atea  six  of  their  brethren  to  hold  a  conference  with  an 
.equal  number  of  Deputies  a|^inted  by  the  Regent*^  Council,  and  to 
•treat,  reason,  and  eonclude,  concerning  the  settlement  of  the  polity  of 
.the  Churdi.  After  divers  meetings  and  long  deliberations,  as  Spota- 
.woed  expresses  it,  they  came  to  an  agreement,  which  was  m  effect, 
I**  that  the  MfoHiff  should  b?  revived  and  take  place,  only  with  some 
.little  alterations  which  seemed  neeessary  from  the  change  of  rdigion ;" 
•that  th^  isho  ware  to  have  the  office  and.  power,  should  also  have  the 
•Aaniea  and  titles  of  Archbishops  and  Bishops ;  that  the  old  division  of 
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tlie  diOG^eses  should  be  rettorcd»  the  pattimdDY  of  the  Chnrch  properly 
applied,  and  every  Bishop  have  spiritual  jorisoiction  in  his  owh  dibc^« 
Id  a  word,  if  we  except  the  neglected  article  of  the  coniecratton  of 
Bishops,  which  still  continued  to  be  overlooked,  every  other  part  of  the 
constitution  now  adopted,  seems  to  have  been  regulated  by  the  principles 
of  true  and  pritnitive  episcopacy. 

Much  controversy  h^s  been  maintained  between  the  Presbyterians 
and  Episcopalians,  both  with  regard  to  the  authoritv  of  the  Leith 
Assembly,  and  also  as  to  the  precise  import  of  the  contusions  in  which 
their  deliberations  ended.  We  cannot  enter  into  the  arguments  whidi 
fre  employed  on  the  one  side  or  the  other :  nor  do  we  tfainlc  it  neee»« 
sary,  because  the  arrangements  made  at  Leith  were  acted  upon  through* 
out  the  whole  kingdom,  and  sanctionedby  the  acu  of  several  luccetoive 
assemblies. 

Matters  being  so  far  restored  to  the  primitive  model  of  eeclestaittcal 
r^men,  there  wm  some  reason  to  hope  that  the  spirit  of  reformation^ 
whidi  had  sent  fbrth  its  light  and  its  truth  over  the  greater  part  of  the 
][ii|gdom,  would  have  been  peifmitted  quietly  to  work  out  its  beneficial 
eflects.  But  the  course  of  events  was  soon  to  be  otherwise  directed. 
In  the  year  1574^  Mr.  Andrew  Melvil,  the  father  of  presbyterianismin 
Scotland,  made  his  appearance  on  the  stage ;  and  thb  personage,  though 
pof«e«f?d  of  talents  very  inferior  to  those  of  Knox,  and  altogether  a 
stranger  tx^  the  courage  and  honesty  which  shed  no  smdl  lustre  over  die 
dark  character  of  his  predecesaor»  had  address  enough  to  recommend 
his  views  pf  Church  government  to  some  of  the  leading  men  of  the 
day;  and  ultimately  to  introduce,  on  the  ruins  of  episcopacy,  the 
scheme  of  ecclesiastical  rule  which  exists  in  ihat  country  at  the  present 
day. 

The  firfit  step  taken  in  pursuance  of  this  object,  appeared  inra  potest 
made,  at  thcf  suggestion  of  Melvil,  by  Mr.  Durie,  one  of  the  Ministers 
of  Edii|burgh,  in  the  Assembly  held  in  the  year  1575,  stating  ^  duit 
die  triid  of  the  Bishops  (that  is  the  review  of  their  official  conmict  dur- 
ing th^  previoiui  year)  might  not  ^irejudge  the  opinions  and  reasons 
which  he  and  other  breChten  had  -  to  propose,  against  the  office  and 
name  of  a  Bishot>."  Melvil  followed*  up  his  plan  of  attack  with  great 
p^rtj^acityt  deriviUff  all  along  mueh  countenance  and  aid  from  the  in- 
strucdona  of  the  cekbrated  Theodore  Bexa,  who  was  now  at  the  head 
of  the  Geneva  school :  and  at  length,  af^er  several  disappointments, 
his  efideavQUrs  were  cfo#ned  with  success,  for  at  an  Assembly  held  in 
I>llQde9,  )580,  his  party  carried  with  them  a  majority  of  the  brethren 
in  ^vour  of  an  Act,  by  which  the  episcopd  form  of  government  was 
again  put  down*  or  at  lea»t  suspended,  'lliis  resolution  was  expresMl 
as  follows: — ^"  Forasmudi  as  the  office  of  a  Bishop,  as  it  is  noiw  used 
within  this  realm,  hath  no  sure  warrant,  authority^  nor  good  grouind 
oi|t.  of  the  word  of  tiod,  but  is  brought  in  by  the  folly  and  eornmdon 
of  man's  invention,  to  tlie  great  overthrow  of  the  true  Kirk  of  God ; 
tbatefore  the  whole  Assembly  in  one  voice,  findeth  and  declareth  the 
laid  preiendrt  office,  used  and  termM  tk  i^resaid,  mdawftil  in  itsrif, 
and  ordaineth  that  all  persons  who  brook,  or  hereafter  shall  brook  the 
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•aid  oflke,'  be  charged  forthwith  to  desiat,  quit,  and  leave  off  the  aameV 
and  aick-like  to  desist  and  cease  from  preaching,  ministering  the  sacra- 
ments, or  any  way  using  the  office  of  pastors,  tiU  they  receive  admis* 
sion  anew  from  the  General  Assembly,  under  pain  of  excommuni- 
cation " 

It  was  not,  however,  till  1 592,  that  James,  who  was  now  on  the 
throne  of  Scotland,  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  sanction  the  new  eccle- 
siastical discipline :  and  even  then,  so  far  was  it  from  being  established 
on  a  firm  or  permanent  basis  that,  in  the  short  space  of  five  yeara  after, 
the  King  obtained  the  consent  of  the  Kirk  Commissioners  to  an  Act, 
importing  "  that  such  Pastors  and  Ministers  as  his  Majesty  should 
provide  to  the  place,  dignity,  and  title  of  a  Bishop,  or  other  Prelate 
at  any  time,  should  have  a  voice  in  Parliament  as  freely  as  any  ecclesi- 
astical Prelate  had  in  times  past." 

*  Episcopacy  once  more  obtained  the  ascendancy ;  but  still  the  Bishops 
were  mere  priests,  and  the  spiritual  powers  attached  to  their  office  ex- 
tremely limited*  The  accession  of  James  to  the  English  throne,  forms 
the  era  of  a  better  system ;  and  soon  led  to  the  establishment  of  a 
hierarchy  in  the  north,  froth  which  all  Churchtnen  in  that  country 
uaually  date  the  beginning  of  the  Scottish  Episcopal  Church,  as  a 
regular  ecclesiastical  body,  constituted  according  to  the  example  of  the 
purest  antiquity.  In  1 606,  the  temporal  estate  of  Bishops  was  restored 
by  Act  of  Parliament,  and  four  years  after,  the  spiritual  power  was 
agaiit  renewed  by  the  consecration  at  London  of  three  Bishops,  who  had 
been  already  promoted  to  the  Sees  of  Glasgow,  Brechin  and  GalloWay. 
These  three  Prelates,  on  their  return  home,  conveyed  the  episcopal 
authority,  which  they  had  now  received  in  a  canonicid  way,  to  all  tbeit 
titular  brethren  north  of  the  Tweed :  and  then,  after  fifty  years  of  con- 
fusion, and  a  multiplicity  of  attempts  to  improve,  or  to  set  aside  the 
system  adored  in  1560,  there  was  an  Episcopal  Church  once  more 
established  m  Scotland,  and  the  regular  apostolical  succession  revived. 
So  little  opposition  was  shewn  to  this  re-establishment  of  the  Church, 
that  at  an  Assembly  which  was  held  in  1 6 1 6,  it  was  ordained,  that  *'  the 
Acts  of  Assembly  should  be  collected  and  put  in  order  to  serve  for 
Canons  of  Discipline,  that  children  should  be  carefully  catechised  and 
confirmed  by  the  Bishop,  or  in  his  abs^ce,  by  such  as  were  employed 
in  the  visitation  of  Churches ;  and  that  a  Liturgy  or  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  should  he  fortned  for  public  use,** 

Thit  compilation  of  a  Liturgy  was  reserved  for  the  zeal  and  pietv  of 
the  first  Charles ;  who,  finding  that  the  Scottish  Bishops^  from  a  feeding 
of  jealousy,  would  not  receive  without  alterations  the  Common  Prayer 
of  die  English  Church,  gave  his  commands  that  they  should  prepare  a 
book  of  service  for  their  own  use ;  to  be  submitted  from  time  to  thne  to 
the  revision  of  Archbishop  Laud,  and  of  the  Bishops  of  London  and 
Norwich*  The  first  Liturgy  of  Edward  the  Sixth  was  made  the  basis 
of  the  new  Scottish  Liturgy,  particularly  in  the  Eucharistical  part  of 
the  service;  and  this  good  work  being  completed,  was,  together  with  a 
.  c<dlection  of  Canons,  ratified  by  his  Majesty,  and  autboriaed  by  Royal 
proclamation. 
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The  fjtte  of  thib  book  is  well  knowri^  An  attempt  to  introduce!  it 
iras  made  in  the  High  Church  of  Edinburgh ;  but  no  sooner  had  tbe> 
Dean,  who  was  appointed  to  read  it,  appeared  in  his  surplice,  and  begun 
the  service,  than  a  multitude  of  the  meaner  sort  of  people,  most  of 
them  women,  with  clapping  of  hands,  clamour  and  outcries,  raised  such 
a  hideous  noise,  that  not  a  word  could  be  distinctly  heard,  and  then  a 
shower  of  stones  and  sticks  was  directed  against  the  clergyman's  head*' 
The  Bishop  ascended  the  pulpit  to  remonstrate  with  tlie  insurgents, 
when  Jenny  Geddes,  of  famous  memory,  darted  a  species  of  stool  at 
his^person,  to  the  imminent  hazard  of  his  life  ;  whilst  the  mob,  who  had' 
taken  their  place  outside  the  Church,  continued  to  batter  the  doors  and 
windows  with  the  most  ungovernable  fury,  exclaiming,  "A  Pope!  A 
Pope !  Antichrist !  Pull  him  dowii !  -  Stone  him !  Stone  him  V*  The 
pious  defenders  of  the  faith,  and  the  assault  itself,  were  spoken  of  by 
the  popular  preachers  in  their  pulpits,  "  as  the  most  heroic  spirits  that 
ever  God  inspired  and  raised  up  in  this  last  age  of  the  world,  and  as 
the  happy  mouths  and  heads  which  he  had  honoured  with  the  com- 
mencement of  such  a  blessed  work!" 

These,  however,  were  but  the  beginning  of  sorrows.  •  Things  were 
DOW  fast  hastening  to  that  dreadful  crisis  which  oveirthrew  at  once 
kingly  and  episcopal  power  all  over  the  island.  Disaffection  to  Church 
and  State  had  already  assumed  so  strongly  the  character  of  rebellion 
that,  immediately  after  a  packed  Assembly  at  Glasgow  had  voted  down 
the  Bishops,  they  agreed  to  raise  an  army  to  oppose  the  Sovereign.. 
The  poor  prelates  were,  of  course,  treated  with  little  mercy.  The 
greater  number  fled  into  England,  under  assurance  jfrom  the  tumul- 
tuary reformers  in  the  north,  that  if  they  dared  t6' return  home,  they 
^'  should  be  used  as  accursed,  and  even  given  over  to  the  devil,  and  out 
4>f  Christ's  body,  as  ethnics  and  publicans,  and  that  all.  who  harboured 
them  sliould  be  prosecuted  to  excommunication  likewise." 

(To  he  continued,) 


ROMAN  CATHOLIC  CHAPELS  AND  SCHOOLS. 

It  is  our  intention  to  furnish  our  readers,  from  time  to  time,  widi  docu^ 
menu  relating  to  the  principles  and  condition  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  these  Islands  and  on  the  Continent.  Authentic  statementa 
and  declarations,  issued  by  themselves,  cannot  be  represented  by  Roman 
Catholics  as  an  unfair  ground  on  which  to  build  our  opinion  of  the  pre- 
sent efiects  and  future  consequences  of  their  proceedings.  To  these 
manifestoes  alone,  or  to  such  as  these,  we  shall  therefore  refer  in  the 
course  of  our  remarks  on  this  rooinentous  subject.  To  avowed  prtnci" 
pies  and  acknowledged  facts,  we  shall  in  this,  as  in  every  other  case, 
Btadioasly  endeavour  to  confine  ourselves.  Though  our  arguments 
roL»  I.  NO.  I.  Y 
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may  tfiX  to  pvoduoe  oonvktioDf  or  our  adioooitioci  to  make  protdiftes 
to  that  which  we  believe,  and  diall  firmly  assert  as  truth,  we  will  neTer, 
knowingly,  subject  ourselves  to  a  just  imputation  of  sinmng  against 
charity  and  justice. 
With  these  views,  we  cannot  do  better,  perhajpsi  than  begin  with 

■ 
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PROCEEDINGS  OF  SOCIETIEi^ 

IN  CONNEXION  WITII  THE  CHURCH. 


Clif  Sb^tinp  for  Vromoting  an^tt»ttoti  Unomoit^f 

likcoln's-iitk-fields. 


This  Society  expresses  its  comprehensive  object  in  its  name — the  pro^ 
moting  of  Christian  Knowledge  generally  throughout  the  world.  I| 
is  at  the  same  time  inseparably  connected  with  the  Established  Church, 
and  admits  none  to  be  subscribing  members^  but  such  as  are  well  affected 
to  the  ecclesiastical  institutions  of  the  country. 

The  Society  was  raised  in  the  year  1698,  at  a  period  when  the  bane* 
fill  inflaence  of  the  profligate  manners,  introduced  by  the  court  of 
Charles  the  Second,  was  still  felt,  and  when  the  malignant  ascendancy 
of  Popery,  though  no  longer  triumphant,  was  still  dreaded  in  England » 
The  first  meeting  was  composed  of  six  persons  only,  whose  names  de. 
senre  to  be  recorded  as  the  founders  of  a  Society,  which  has  the  justest 
claims  to  be  considered  the  Parent  Society  of  every  kindred  Institution 
in  the  kingdom.  Lord  Guilford,  Sir  Humphrey  Mackworth^  Mr.  Jus-'* 
tice  Hook,  Dr.  Bray,  and  Colonel  Chichester,  had  the  piety  and  public 
spirit  to  commence  an  undertaking,  which  is  now  supported  by  more 
thanlifteen  thousand  annual  contributors.  The  preamble  to  their  in- 
cipient proceedings,  will  sufficiently  explain  the  design  which  the  So- 
ciety then  had,  and  still  has  in  view.  "  Whereas  the  growth  of  vice 
and  immorality  is  gjeatly  owing  to  gross  ignorance  of  the  principles  of 
the  Christian  Keligion  ;  we,  whose  names  are  underwritten,  do  agree 
to  meet  together,  as  oflen  as  we  can  conveniently,  to  consult  (under  the 
conduct  of  the  Divine  providence  and  assistance)  how  we  may  be  able, 
by  due  and  lawful  methods,  to  promote  Christian  knowledge.*' 

Consistently  with  this  pious  resolution,  the  Society  began  its  labours 
by  inrcttlating  religious  books  and  tracts,  establishing  lending  libraries/ 
and  promoting  the  formation  of  Sunday  and  other  charity-schools  at 
home,  and  by  maintaining  missionaries,  furnishing  the  means  of  trans- 
lating and  printing  copies  of  Scripture,  and  rendering  assistance  to 
people,  who  were  suffering  under  the  effects  of  persecution  or  igno«  * 
ranee,  abroad.  For  upwards  of  a  hundred  years  it  continued  gra« 
dually,  but  almost  silently,  to  pour  the  streams  of  its  bounty  into  dif- 
fierent  channels,  and  to  dispense  the  blessings  of  religious  knowledge 
to  hundreds  of  thousands,  who  did  not. know  even  the  name  of  the  So- 
ciety to  which  they  were  indebted.  Not  only  did  the  natives  of  distant 
countries  remain  in  ignorance  of  the  hand  that  brought  them  the  word 
of  God  in  their  Temaeular  tongue,  but  even  the  inhabitants  of  our  ov^n 
islands  have  received  Bibles  from  this  Institution,  in  the  language  that 
tey  ooold  read,  without  knowing  from  whence  diey  came.     "  The 
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3[enU  wtio  diaiributed  the  Society's  gifli  were>  often  ccnuiilered  the 
monera  of  their  own  bounty,  wtthout  reference  to  Ae  treMury  from 
wbich  it  proceeded  *." 

It  was  at  length  perceived  that  the  Society  might  advantageoiuly 
have  recourse  to  meuurea,  without  vaunting  itself,  which  would  give 
greater  publicity  to  its  proceedings,  and  be  the  means  of  enlarging  its 
Bj^ere  of  action.  In  June,  IS10,  a  Committee  was  appointed  to  con- 
sider and  report  the  best  method  to  be  adopted  for  increasing  the  So- 
ciety's influence,  and  for  inviting  a  nwre  general  co-operation.  The 
fonnation  of  District  and  Diocesan  Cotninittees  was  the  expedieai  pro- 
poaed  and  resorted  to ;  and  the  result  has  been  so  favourable,  that  in 
lets  than  fourteen  years,  the  funds  of  the  Society  have  been  encrcased 
more  than  four-fold. 


•Htl  ^  Ikttt  Cemmdilet;  uil  wnll  ai 
CBmillfm  and  gmtral  E^Uieneg. 


lilt  Socittg  kat  bten  Bbti  to  do  (Aua  Ikt  EilablUli- 
the  same  time  giot  a  comet  Idea  sf  Ui  progreuitt 
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*  See  ttac  ArMnttoTihe  Lt*a  Dcaoety  Dutikt  Cooaiim,  ia  ibe  Sadei;'! 
Report  Tor  1816. 

\  The  Report  of  dill  yc*i  eilcnds  M  April  1321. 
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The  amittal  interest  of  the  Society's  capital  is  uptirards  of  8000 J. 
which  is  derived  from  legacies  and  donations  that  have  occasionally 
fidlen  io.     The  principal  of  these  are, 

Mrs.  Palmer*s legacy  of  4000Z.  in  the  year •••••• 1 729 

Mr.  Belke's  donation  of  1000/.    « 1733 

Lady  Eliz.  Hasting's  legacy,  1008/. •  •  •1741 

Mr.  Percival's legacy,  1000/.   ••••••••••  •••• 1760 

Mrs.  By rd's  legacy,  1230/.    1772 

Mr.  Fyke's  legacy,  1000/. 1775 

Mr.  Hollis's  legacy,  1900/. • 1776 

Lord  Godolphin's  legacy,  2000/.  .  • 1787 

Lord  Vryhouven's  legacy,  75,331/.  stock 1799 

Reir.  R.  Canning's  legacy,  9946/.  stock   • 1805 

Rev.  W.  Blencowe's  legacy,  1000/ 1812 

Earl  of  Kerry's  legacy,  10,200/.  stock*  •  •  •  • 1818 

Rev.  Edward  Parkinson's  legacy,  20,000/.  stock 1819 

Archdeacon  Owen,  8743/.  stock 1824 

Rev.  Richard  Wilkes's  deed  of  gift  of  10,501/.  16;.  Sd.  stock, 
besides  roiling  the  Society  his  residuary  legatee,  (the  amount 
uncertain) • 1824 

In  addition  to  these  more  liberal  contributions,  there  have  been  many 
sums  of  500/. ;  and  no  less  than  8554/.  has  been  remitted  to  the  So« 
dety,  from  time  to  time,  by  foreign  benefactors. 

The  general  objects  of  the  Society  may  be  comprised  under  the  fol- 
lowing heads : — 

To  promote  the  religious  education  of  children  of  the  lower  orders  in 
the  principles  of  the  Established  Church. 

To  circulate  Bibles,  Prayer-books,  books  of  instruction,  and  religioiia 
tracts,  doctrinal,  devotional,  and  practical. 

To  support  missionaries  *  in  the  East  Indies. 

It  has  aided  the  translation  of  the  Bible  into  the  Welsh,  Irish,  Gae* 
lie,  Manks,  Portuguese,  French,  Danish,  German,  Arabic,  Tamulian» 
and  Bengalee  languages. 

It  has  made  grants  of  books  or  money. 

To  the  Waldensian  churches  in  Piemont ; 

To  the  persecuted  Protestants  in  the  archbishopric  of  Saltzburgh  ; 

To  French,  Danish,  and  Swedish  prisoners  taken  during  the  late  war  r 

To  the  poor  inhabitants  of  the  Scilly  Islands ; 

To  the  Greek  churches  in  Palestine,  Syria,  Arabia,  and  Egypt. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  statements,  that  scarcely  any  design 
has  been  pursued  by  other  Societies  separately,  but  has  been  in*^ 
duded  in  tbe  vast  and  comprehensive  plan  of  the  Society  for  Promot- 
ing Christian  Knowledge,  and  that  its  principle  is  not  more  calculated 
to  unite  and  combine  the  efforts  of  churchmen,  in  a  particular  cause, 

*  Thoie  two  ApostoHc  teachers,  Swartz  and  Gerick^,  were  among  the  number  of  the 
Society's  miasionarica ;  and  the  establishment  of  the  Mission  College  at  Calcutta  i*  to  be 
attributed  mainly  to  its  exertions. 
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duin  to  Icnil  the  he^ru  of  tlM  whole  human  race  in  one  conrnipn  bond 
of  religious  fellowship* 

The  Society  has  latelv  removed  from  the  house  which  it  so  long  oc* 
cupied  in  Bartlett's  Buildings,  to  a  much  more  spacious  and  commo- 
dious house,  situated  at  the  cornec  of  Great  Queen-street,  LincolnV 
inn-fields.  The  days  of  meeting*  the  5rst  Tuesday  in  every  month, 
ezcaept  August  and  September,  remain  the  same ;  but  the  hour  is  altered 
from  twelve  to  one  o'clock* 


C^  Inramoratf iv  S^orMv  tot  Vti»  Viroya^f imoti  «t  tHr 

CKotfjPf I  in  dToireifit  INrt*^ 

IS,  CARLTON  CHAUBSia,   RBGSirT-STRSET. 


When  the  Societv  foi  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge  was  first  estab- 
lished, its  intention  was  to  carry  on  its  designs  abroad,  as  well  as  at 
home;  but  in  1701,  it  waa  deemed  expedient  to  form  a  corporation, 
which  should  limit  its  views  to  the  fyreign  dependencies  of  the  king* 
dom ;  and  many  of  the  then  subscribing  and  corresponding  members 
obtained  a  charter  for  that  purpose,  an  abstract  of^  which  will  suffi- 
ciently explain  the  nature  of  this  Society's  institution  and  objects. 

"  King  William  III.  was  graciously  pleased,  on  the  16th  of  June, 
1701,  to  erect  and  settle  a  Corporation  with  a  perpetual  succession,  by 
the  name  of  The  Society  for  the  Propagation  or  the  (tospel  in 
Foreign  Parts  ;  for  the  receiving,  managing,  and  disposing  of  the' 
oontributions  of  such  persons  as  would  be  induced  to  extend  their 
charity  towards  the  maintenance  of  a  learned  and  an  orthodox  Clergy, 
and  the  making  of  such  other  provision  as  might  be  necessary  for  the 
propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  foreign  parts,  upon  information,  that  in 
many  of  our  plantations,  colonies,  and  factories  beyond  the  seas,  the 
provision  for  ministers  was  mean,  and  many  of  our  said  plantations^ 
oolontes,  and  factories,  were  wholly  unprovided  of  a  maintenance  for 
ministers,  and  the  public  worship  of  God ;  and  that,  for  lack  of  sup- 
port and  maintenance  of  such,  many  of  his  loving  subjects  wanted  the 
administration  of  Crod's  word  and  sacraments,  and  seemed  to  be  aban- 
doned to  atheism  and  infidelity,  and  others  of  them  to  Popish  super- 
stition and  idolatry." 

The  Society  was  composed,  by  the  charter,  of  the  chief  prelates 
and  dignitaries  of  the  Church,  and  of  noble  and  eminent  persons  in. 
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die  State,  with  a  power  to  dect,  from  time  to  timei  such  others  to  be 
nemberB  of  the  Corporation,  as  they,  or  the  major  part  of  them,  should 
think  beneficial  to  their  charitable  designs,  to  receive  the  donations  of 
all  charitable  and  well-disposed  persons  towards  this  most  pious  de- 
sign :  and,  through  his  especial  blessing,  this  work  of  the  Lord  hath 
all  slong  prospered  in  their  hands* 

The  Society,  as  their  charter  directs,  gine  an  anwtal  accowH  to  the 
Lord  Htsh  Cha$icellor^  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  King*s  Bench^  and 
the  LorS  Chirf  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  of  the  several  sums  of 
money  hy  them  received,  and  laid  out,  and  of  the  management  and  dispo- 
sitian  qfthe  revenues  of  the  Corporation:  an  abstract  of  which,  and  of 
their  proceedings,  they  annually  publiab* 

The  fact,  of  the  Society's  being  obliged  by  its  charter,  to  render  an 
annual  account  of  its  receipts  and  expenditure,  to  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
to  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  and  to  the 
liOfd  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  must  satisfy  every  candid 
enquirer,  that  its  funds  cannot  be  misapplied.  The  annexed  tables 
will  shew  at  one  view  the  sources  of  its  income,  the  encreasing  de- 
mands upon  its  funds,  the  noble  uses  to  which  its  expenditure  is  di- 
rected, and  the  inadequacy  of  its  present  resources  (encreased  though 
they  have  been  lately)  to  meet  we  spiritual  wants  of  an  increasing 
population  in  our  colonies. 
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QUARTERLY 

THEOLOGICAL  REVIEW, 


MARCH,  1825. 


A  Commentary  on  the  Vision  of  Zeehariah  tie  Prophet ;  with  a  cor^ 
rected  Translation  and  Critical  N'otes.  By  the  Rev*  Joun  Sto* 
KARD,  Rector  of  Aldingham^  Lancashire^  8vo.  Pp.  462.  148. 
Rivingtons.     1824. 

"  Among  the  evangelical  prophets  who  foretold  the  advent 
and  character  of  Christ,  none"  says  Dr.  Hales,  "  ranks  higher 
than  Zeehariah ;  the  prophetic  spirit  shining  clearer  and  brighter 
as  the  time  apnroached."  "  A  good  critical  commentary  upon 
this  prophet,'  ne  observes,  quoting  from  Dr.  Ghregory  Sharpe, 
''would  be  the  best  key  to  tne  opening  of  all  the  rest.**  It  is, 
indeed,  surprising,  that  in  this  our  day  of  curious  and  critical 
inquiry  into  the  word  of  prophecy,  little  notice  should  have 
been  taken  of  a  writer  who  is  in  many  respects  so  highly  dis- 
tinguished; who  not  only  delivered  several  important  predic- 
tions respecting  the  Messiah,  but  is  peculiarlv  qualified  to  rouse 
a  spirit  of  investigation — some  of  his  propnecies  requiring  a 
double  interpretation.  We  are,  however,  less  inclined  to  re- 
gret the  inattention  with  which  he  has  been  treated,  since  it  has 
been,  in  some  degree,  perhaps,  the  occasion  of  calling  forth  the 
talents  of  such  a  commentator  as  the  author  of  the  work  now 
before  us.  His  example  will  no  doubt  be  followed  by  others^ 
who  have  devoted  themselves  to  the  study  of  the  prophetic 
writings ;  and  we  shall  no  longer  have  to  lament,  that  one  of 
the  most  sublime  and  instructive  of  the  Prophets  should  meet 
with  comparative  neglect. 

To  lay  oefore  our  readers  a  correct  analvsis  of  Dr.  Stonard'a 
Commentary,  or  in  other  words,  to  transfer  his  labours  into  a 
few  pages  of  our  Review,  is  no  easy  task :  we  fear  we  must 
occasion  disappointment,  unless  we  transgress  our  proper  limits. 
We  fear  too,  lest  having  been  much  captivated  by  the  tr^  cri<^ 
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tical  skill,  the  taste,  the  in^nuity,  the  sober  jud^iment,  the 
chastened  eloquence  shown  m  this  work,  we  should  be  unable 
to  take  off  our  pen,  as  m  duty  bound,  when  we  shall  be  warned 
that  it  is  time  to  make  room  for  other  claimants. 

Dr.  Stonard  brings  to  his  undertaking  the  qualifications  of 
m  sdiolar,  sound  princifks,  and  a  qpint  of  deep,  accurate 
inyestigation.  Two  or  tnree  rules  which  he  has  prescribed  to 
himseff  shall  be  given,  according  to  our  custom,  as  nearly  as 
mav  be,  in  his  own  words.  In  me  first  place,  he  has  been  so 
little  disposed  to  stray  from  our  Engtish  v  ersion,  that  he  has 
entitled  the  transktion  prefixed  to  his  Commentary,  not  a  new, 
but  a  corrected  one.  "  For  although,*'  says  he,  *'  I  would  not 
follow  with  servile  timidity,  I  could  not  allow  myself  lightly,  and 
as  I  feel,  irreverently,  to  desert  that  pattern  of  general  excels 
lence,  which,  if  all  its  real  errors  were  corrected,  its  deficiencies 
supplied,  and  every  need&d  improvement  made,  would  still,  as  a 
whole,  remain  little  affected  by  the  changes  that  would  be  thus 
introduced."  P.  xL  With  resard  to  the  subject  of  his  labours, 
which  are  confined  to  the  vision  of  Zechariah,  he  thinks, 
himself  fiilly  justified  in  treating  it  as  an  independent  prophecy, 
not  less  distinguished  fixmi  the  remainder  of  Zednaiah's  vo- 
lume, than  from  the  predictions  delivered  by  any  oth^  prophet 
The  Strom  similarity  which  subsists  between  this  and  the  Keve- 
ladon  of  St.  John,  he  considers  as  not  the  adventitions  result 
of  fike  subiects  fSedling  under  like  emblems,  but  the  caleulated 
effi^st  of  design,  connecting  them  by  such  strong  marks  of 
conformity,  as  might  point  out  their  mutual  intelligence  and 
general  mtercommunity. 

The  leading  principle  upon  which  the  interpretation  of  this 
portion  of  the  prophetic  word  should  proceed,  he  has  laid  down 
m  an€»ther  place.  The  virion  of  Zechariah  "  is  not  a  bo<^  of 
prophecies,  but  a  prophecy  contained  in  a  book.  It  is  not  a 
^ncte  affgre^te,  but  a  perfect  whole ;  the  narrative  of  a  single 
fevektion  given  in  one  night**  P.  293.  It  is  evidently  intenmd 
to  be  an  orderly  composition.  The  interpretation  must  ibflow 
the  order  of  events,  and  preserve  the  unity  of  the  vision.  This 
|B  manifestly  a  point  of  the  very  first  importance,  and  one  which 
we  would  press  on  the  attention  of  our  readers ;  only  remarking 
that  it  must  not  be  taken  in  such  strictness  as  not  to  aBow  ftr 
some  of  the  events  foretold  to  synchronize,  and  the  course  of  a 
succeeding  one  to  commence  before  that  which  precedes  it  is 
eonchided.  Dr.  Stonard  allows  the  prophet  also  the  Bberty  oi 
goir^  back,  Kke  an  historian,  to  relate  events  in  detail  of  which 
he  had  previously  taken  a  comprehensive  view.  But  his  great 
object  is  to  present  the  shuffling  and  intermixing  of  the  various 


part^  vitfioiii  regard  to-,  time  and  place.  "  it  is/'  aaya  ke, 
"  BKonaiateiit  with  all  notion  of  propriety^  if  after  htcmg  ad* 
^awaed  ill  the  progress  of  eveiHa  for  five  or  six  hundred  yeam^ 
the  mrratiTe  ahodbd  lott  badcward  to  the  period  of  its  conoh 
mencemeat,  and  apeak  of  times  and  circunstaiices  which  have 
been  dianissed  firom  Ike  reader^s  attention." 

We  are  ghd  to  see  an  interpreter  subject  himself  to  a  mle 
and  fixed  principle ;  nothing  ean  be  of  greater  conaeqaence 
dum  to  rediice  to  order  the  wigiK-  ideas  with  which  some  ae^a 
to  think  themselves  at  Uberty  to  a{>proach  their  subjects  Pro^ 
phecy  is  a  field  txt  whieb  there  is  moat  need  of  walking  wai%^ 
Mcanae  we  have  for  our  guide,  as  it  were,  a  light  shining  ui  a 
dadc  place.  We  should  be  fearful,  therefore,  not  only  ofwaUt- 
ivffwnhovt  nde,  but  of  hastily  adopting  a  wrongone. 

jRiough  we  are  disposed  to  reconmieBd  Dr.  Stonard'a 
pnidple  to  the  attention  of  our  readers,  yet  we  would  have 
Ik  well  weighed  before  it  is  adopted.  That  events  should 
be  "shuffled  and  intermingled/'  without  order,  is  next  to 
impossible.  But  may  not  me  same  period  be  brought  agam 
keibre  die  eye  of  the  seer,,  for  the  sake  of  showing  rather  a 
diflerent  course  of  events,  or  the  same  under  a  difiei'ent  aspect? 
In  diorty  considering  how  little  we  know  of  the  mmA  of  Him 
who  presented  the  vision,  and  the  diflSculty  which  attends  even 
the  natural  and  obvioua  mode  of  referring  to  the  explanation  of 
ene  prophecy  for  die  meaning  of  another,  we  should  be  very 
cautious  in  the  rules  whkh  we  lay  down,  the  justnega  of  which 
we  camot  easily  asoertain^  and  in  the  application  of  which  we 
are  very  liable  to  err. 

The  visions  were  presented  to  the  prophet  by  night :  the  first 
was  that  of  a  man  seated  cm  a  red  horse  among  myrtle  treea« 
(exkalinff,  as  it  wcie,  a  sweet  savour  of  hfe,)  in  a  bott(mi,  cmt 
deep  vaUey ;  and  bdbind  him  were  horses,  (that  is,  three  several 
troops  of  horses  widi  horsemen  on  them,)  red,  pale,  and  white. 
The  horsemaB  in  die  firoot  is  explained  to  be  uie  angel  of  Je* 
Wvah,  die  second  person  in  the  Godhead ;  the  troops  behind 
are  miinsteriiig  angels,  who  eo  to  and  fro  to  do  the  vnH  of  Grod. 
Tiie  ccionfa  of  the  horses  have  an  appropriate  sigmfieation, 
rehtife  to  the  ministry  of  die  riders*  jRee^  or  the  colour  of 
Aro,  the  image  of  wrxw  and  ei  war,  mari^s  die  first  company ; 
and  the  leader  is  also  on  a  red  horse,  as  particularly  commandiog 
dds  band,  die  first  diat  was  to  be  called  into  actiom  The  se- 
cond colour,  aoeording  to  Dr.  Stonard,  is  note;  giki  say  Bo» 
dbart  and  Yitringa.  Dr.  S.,  with  his  usual  accuracy,  deduces 
die  trse  iiseanBtt  cf  die  word  pltf  SV>rei,  from  the  ccMour  of  the 
giape  and  of  nx ;  this  implies  disease^  languishing  sickness, 
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and  death*  ''  WkUe  is  the  colour  which  marb  flie  horses  of 
the  third  company ;  the  emhlem  of  refigiotis,  moral,  and  ju£-' 
cial  puntv ;  also,  of  rejoicing,  of  victory,  and  of  celestial  roy- 
alty. These  ministers  of  God  report  to  the  captain  of  the 
Lord*s  host,  that  all  the  earth  (that  is,  in  the  second  year  of 
Darius,  the  son  of  Hystaspes,  the  Persian  empire)  sitteth  still 
and  is  at  rest,**  its  inhabitants  reposing  in  the  tranquillity  of 

E^ace  and  prosperity.  Upon  which  the  angel  of  Jehovah  breaks 
rth  into  an  expostulation,  *'  O  Jehovah  of  Hosts,  how  long 
wilt  thou  not  have  mercy  on  Jerusalem  and  on  the  cities  of 
Judah,  against  which  thou  hast  had  indignation  these  seventy 
years  ?**  This  is  a  different  term,  says  Dr.  S.  from  that  fore- 
told by  Jeremiah,  which  began  with  the  first  captivity  of  the 
Jews  under  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  ended  on  their  return,  by 
the  decree  of  Cyrus.  "  That  was  seventy  vears  of  captivi^  to 
the  people ;  this,  seventy  years  of  indimation  against  the  cities 
of  Judah.  This  latter  term  began  with  the  invasion  of  Judea 
in  the  year  B.C.  590,  and  was  just  expiring  in  the  second  year 
of  Darius,  answering  to  die  year  B.C.  520." 

It  is  very  remarkable,  but  quite  analogous  to  the  course  which 
the  Spirit  of  God  has  thought  fit  to  adopt  in  dealing  out  the 
word  of  prophecy,  that  so  much  perplexity  should  attend  a  pre* 
diction  which  seemed  to  mark  out  the  moment  at  which  the 
period  in  question  was  to  commence;  a  period  limited  to  a  small 
number  of  years,  and  easily  to  be  distinguished.    We  are  dis- 

E>sed  to  revert  to  the  old  opinion  of  Dean  Prideaux,  adopted  by 
ishop  Newton,  that  it  may  be  said  to  have  been  accomplished 
at  three  different  times.  Neither  the  state  of  JudseSy  nor  that 
of  Babylon,  will  allow  us  to  believe  that  Jeremiah*s  prophecy 
received  its  final  accomplishment  by  the  return  of  the  Jews 
under  the  decree  of  Cyrus.  The  desolation  of  Babylon,  says 
Prideaux,  and  at  last  her  final  destruction,  went  hand  in  hand 
with  the  prosperity  of  the  Jews.  This  is  a  circumstance  never 
to  be  lost  sight  of,  in  calculating  the  years  under  this  pro- 
phecy—a prophecy  which  should  be  diligently  studied,  if  for 
this  reason  only,  that  being  of  narrow  extent,  and  possesnng 
characters  which  are  strongly  marked,  its  right  interpretation 
might  serve  as  a  key  for  opening  the  general  style  of  the  pro- 
phetic volume.  But  we  have  been  sauced  into  a  long  digres- 
sion. 

Jehovah,  or  the  angel  of  Jehovah,  as  Dr.  S.  seems  rightly  to 

understand  it,  then  speaks  good,  comfortable  words,  declaring 

his  great  jealousy  for  Jerusalem  and  Zion,  and  his  anger  with 

the  headien,  becsAise  he  had  been  ansry  (as  here  properly  ren- 

'  ^red)  but  a  little  while^  and  they  had  helped  forward  the  aflUc* 
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tioD :  he  piomkes,  tberefoi!ey  a  state  of  peace  and  prosperity, 
both  to  Jerusalem  and  to  the  land  of  Judah.  The  completion 
of  this  promise  is  justly  referred  by  Vitringa,  Dr.  Blaney,  and 
others,  to  the  increase  and  prosperity  of  Jerusalem  un^er  the 
government  of  the  Maccabees. 

It  remains  only  to  state  under  this  head.  Dr.  S.'s  interpre- 
tation of  the  office  of  the  persons  represented  by  the  horsemen. 
Referring  to  the  four  great  kingdoms,  which  were  presented  in 
visions  to  Daniel,  and  taking  notice  that  the  Babylonian  empire 
was  now  overthrown,  he  considers  the  first  troop  seen  by  Ze- 
chariah, as  intended  to  represent  the  ministering  spirits  survey- 
ing and  directing  the  affairs  of  the  Jews  during  their  subjection 
to  the  Persian  empire ;  the  second,  those  appointed  to  superin- 
tend the  concerns  of  God*s  people,  while  the  third  earthly  mo- 
narchy should  bear  rule,  and  array  the  forces  destined  to  reduce 
its  strength;  and  the  third,  the  celestial  ministers  preparing  the 
way  for  the  Prince  of  Peace,  ministering  to  the  heirs  of  his  sal- 
vation, supporting  and  strengthening  his  church,  and  subduing 
its  enemies.  In  the  colour  of  the  horses  of  each  company,  he 
discovers  an  appropriate  emblem :  the  red  colour  of  the  first 
representing  tne  rapid  and  bloody  overthrow  of  the  Persian 
monarchy ;  the  paleness  of  the  second,  the  weakness  and  gra- 
dual wasting  of  the  Macedonian  dynasty  ;  and  the  white  colour 
of  the  third,  corresponding  with  that  of  the  armies  in  the  Apo- 
calypse, the  purity  and  triumphs  of  Christ  in  his  kingdom. 

Tne  second  vision  will  detain  us  but  a  short  time.  The 
prophet  sees  four  horhs,  ^  that  is,  four  horned  animals ;  for,  he 
well  observes,  "  in  order  to  form  a  clear  and  true  conception  of 
prophetic  symbols,  we  ought  to  suppose  them,  except  some  par- 
ticular variations  be  expressed,  to  be  presented  to  view  in  con- 
formity with  their  nature  and  their  appearance  in  a  natural 
state.*  These  are  the  four  great  empires  which  scattered,  or 
oppressed  Judah,  Israel,  and  Jerusalem.  He  sees  also  four 
workmen — a  better  rendering  than  our  English  "  carpenters,** 
— "  fabbri,**  say  the  Italian  translations — who  were  come  to 
fray  them,  to  cast  out  the  horns  of  the  Gentiles.  The  predic- 
tion has  hitherto  been  accomplished  thus ;  Cyrus  frayed  away 
and  cast  forth  the  first  or  Babylonian  horn.  Alexander,  the 
anti-type  of  the  second  workman,  subverted  the  Persian  horn. 
The  Maccabees  and  Asmoneans,  particularly  Johannes  Hyr- 
canuB,  drove  away  that  proud  oppressive  horn  which  the  Seleu- 
cidiB  lifted  up ;  and  the  Romans  finally  dissolved  the  Macedo* 
man  power.  The  horn  of  heathen  Rome  was  scattered  by  the 
ministers  of  the  Gospel,  and  cast  out  before  that  renowned 
Christian  workman,   Constantino  the  Great.    And  Christian 
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Roine  havmg  lifted  up  hi^rhom  to  scatter  Ae  true  Church  tiid 
people  of  God,  has  been  frayed  and  driven  off  from  a  great 
part  of  the  Ckristian  territory  by  those  Ohistrious  workmen,  the 
Reformers  and  dieir'  disciples.  From  so  mndi  experience  of 
the  past  we  derive  encouragement  for  the  future,  and  look  for* 
wara  with  lively,  yet  humble  and  reverent  faith  to  the  time, 
when,  by  Christ,  and  diose  who  are  **  workers  with  him,"  and 
under  him,  die  last  horn,  in  its  last  form,  shall  ftj  in  dismay, 
and  be  utterly  cast  out  ftom  the  whole  kingdom  of  the  chosen 
people  of  God. 

In  the  third  vision  the  image  is  taken  from  the  business  in 
which  the  Jews  were  then  employed.  A  man  is  seen  with  a 
measuring  line,  going  ^*  to  measure  Jerusalem;  to  see  what  is 
the  breadth  thereof,  and  what  the  length  dtereof.*"  And  a 
promise  is  made  that  **  Jerusalem  shall  be  inhabited  as  towns 
without  walls  ;*'  or  as  Dr.  Stonard  renders  the  original  more 
literally,  **  shall  dwell  as  villains,*'  that  is,  in  a  state  of  peace, 
libertv,  and  security.  **  For  I  will  be  unto  her,  sailh  Jehovah, 
a  wall  round  about,  and  will  be  the  glory  in  the  midst  of  her." 


"  The  ^ry  is  a  figurative  one,"  says  Dr.  Stonard.  ^  God  wfll  be 
really  and  eflfectually  present  in  the  xebuik,  restored  city,  and  will  niani* 
lest  bis  presence  by  sufficient  sions,  enlightening,  cberi^iing,  and  com- 
forting it  •  •  •  •  It  is  at  least  consistent  with  analogy  to  belieye,  that  the 
city  also  is,  in  many  reroects  at  least,  to  be  considered  as  a  figurative 
city,  a  spiritual  and  holy  republic,  under  the  peculiar  and  supvcme 
government  of  Jehovah,  God  of  hosts."    P.  66. 

Dr.  Stonard  quotes  passages  irom  Isaiah  and  Haggai,  that 
speak  of  a  glory,  a  manifestation  of  the  Divine  presence ;  which 
he  interprets  of  the  incarnation  of  the  Godhead  in  the  person 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  His  presence  was  the  spiritual  glory 
which  filled  the  temple  and  the  city. 

**  But  temporal  Jerusalem  perversely  shut  her  eyes  to  the  glonr 
•thus  revealed  in  the  midst  of  her ;  and  that  being  withdrawn,  her  wall 
of  fire  also,  die  Divine  protection,  departed  from  her,  and  left  her 
naked  to  her  enemies.  In  the  mean  time,  the  spiritual  Jerusalem  had 
been  founded  and  reared,  and  stood  ready  to  receive  both.  In  her, 
accordingly,  the  glory  of  God  in  die  person  of  Jesus  Christ,  is  seen  by 
the  eye  of  fiudi  fiur  brighter  than  it  ever  shone  in  the  temjde  er  taber- 
nacle of  old... 

**  Christ  is  also  her  wall  of  fire  round  about :  he  has  protected  has 
church,  and  brought  it  off  victorious  from  'the  bloody  attempts  which 
the  fourth  horn  has  .made  to  crush  and  destroy  iL*> He  has contiDuaUjr 
extended  and  expanded  it,  yet  stiU,  as  vSlages  widiont  w^h,  unconflned. 
to  people  or  to  country,  ever  open  also  to  hostile  altadw,  though  ever 
lising  superior  to  them.*  •  But  ecclesiastical  history  has  hitherto  traced 
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odjr  the  rise  and  progress  nf  the  spirkaalJenisaleni ;  lier  perfeotim 
tt  yet  fiitnre ;  lier  fjorf  has  aot  jet  shone  forth  to  the  eyes  of  tb^  w^d^ 
in  that  full  bnghtness  wjiich  it  is  destined  to  attain."  P.  79. 

May  we  not  ask,  whether  the  glory  -of  Ood  in  tlie  nndst  <X 
his  people,  wiien  converted  and  restored  to  their  own  land, 
onflht  notto  be  noticed  in  this  place  ? 

It  is  here  that  we  seem  to  observe  a  defect  in  Dr.  Stonasd'^ 
interpretation  of  Zechariah*a  visions.  They  not  oal  v  reqitire  to 
he  understood  as  inchiding  a  primary  and  secondary  acoom* 
pltshaient^  but  the  city  tiien  building  should  be  considered  aa 
typtcri  of  the  new  JervutaieBi,  the  cliitrch  of  the  whole  restored 
IvaeUtiah  nation.  We  have  given  the  abo^e  passage,  in  fiut 
an  aivridgenient  <if  our  author's  pages,  because  it  affords  a  fior 
spednen  t)f  his  mode  of  hiterpretatioii,  Which,  we  must  admit, 
is  serapolously  and  almost  laboriously  exact,  yet  free^  eloquent, 
and  devont.  And  in  what  we  have  just  said  we  must  not  be 
sapposed  to  mean  that  he  is  altogetixer  forgetful  of  that  time 
when  Israel  shall  return  to  the  Lord  their  God,  and  to  Dtfvid 
ihw  king ;  for  he  especially  notices,  Ihat  'one  of  the  ptHinnses 
fsfen  to  that  period. 

We  will  not  fofiow  <»ur  author  through  this  visipn,  lest  we 
should  i^pear  too  minute.  We  wfll  only  observe,  that  he 
takes  an  opportunity,  as  in  several  places,  so  here  in  two  i»- 
stmces,  to  prof^  the  divinity  of  the  Angel  of  Jehovah ;  and  for 
his  assidaous  investigation  of  this  point,  to  which  we  shall  again 
have  occasion  to  refer,  he  merits  our  best  thanlra. 

The  fourth  vision  is  that  remarkable  one  of  "  Joshua,  the 
high  priest,  standing  before  the  Angel  of  Jehovah,  and  Satan 
standmg  at  his  right  hand  to  resist  him."  Jehovah  rebukes 
Satan,  and  commands  the  filthy  garments  to  be  taken  off  with 
which  Joshua  was  clothed,  and  a  change  of  raiment  to  be  given 
Imn,  and  a  dean  turban  to  be  set  on  his  head ;  signifying 
theveby  that  bis  iniquity  had  passed  away  from  him,  and  that 
he  was  restored  to  the  foil  dignity  and  exercise  of  his  office. 
Jehovah  then  gives  him  a  charge,  in  the  course  of  which  he 
tefls  him,  that  he  and  his  fellows  who  sit  bef<Hre  him  are  *'  mea 
of  rign,"  (so  Dr.  Stonard  translates  the  words,  *'  ego  ithg  dedi 
ta  rignum.**  Midiaelis,)  adding,  ''  for  behold,  I  am  about  tof 
inboduce  my  servant,  the  Brancr.  For  behold  the  stone, 
wUch  I  have  set  before  Joshua :  upon  one  stone  seven  eyes. 
Behold,  I  am  the  engraver  of  the  engraving  thereof,  saith 
Jehovah  of  hosts.*'  Lapis  hie  sine  tlubio  iJhristns  esij  says 
Michaelis,  quoting  St.  Jerome.  Dr.  Stonard  infers  from  va- 
rious passages  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  not  only  that 
Chri«t  is  typified  by  the  stone  set  before  Joshua^  but  that  dis 
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image  is  mie,  whidi  the  Divine  Spirit,  who  inspired  the  Pro^ 
phets  and  Apostles,  regarded  (if  we  may  so  spew,)  with  pecu- 
uar  complaoency*  ''  The  '  seven  eyes  *  are  intended  to  lepre* 
sent  the  angels  of  Grod  subject  to  the  command  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christy  and  bringing  to  pass  the  counsels  of  his  proYi*- 
dence,  in  the  protection,  support,  and  extension,  of  his  kingdom 
of  §prace." 

*'  *  Behold,  &c'  •  •  • .  The  declaration  contains  a  plain  and  direct  allusion 
to  the  ten  commandments  of  the  law,  which  are  expressly  said  to  have 
been  written  or  engraven  on  two  tahles  of  stone  by  the  finger  of  God. 
Therefore  Ood  is  equally  the  sculptor  of  both.  At  the  same  time  an 
oppositioD  between  the  two  is  here  clearly  intimated.  The  law  of  the 
tahles  worketh  wrath,  condemnation,  and  death ;  but  Christ  is  the  au- 
dmr  of  peace,  righteousness,  and  life ;  and  so  the  stone,  which  is  the 
type  of  him,  is  engraved  not  with  that  letter  which  kilieth,  but  with  the 
emblems  of  those  ministering  spirits,  who  are  sent  forth  to  minister  for 
them,  who  shall  be  heirs  of  salvation,  as  agents  under  the  divine  Angel 
of  that  better  covenant."    P.  1 88. 

Whether  the  reader  adopt  this  interpretation  of  the  engrav- 
ii^,  or  prefer  that  given  by  Vitrinf  a,  and  others,  he  will,  under 
this  vision,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  be  pleas^  to  see  the  author 
labouring  diligently  and  successfiiUy  to  defend  the  high  dignity 
and  divine  nature  of  the  Angel  of  Jehovah,  the  ^*  Archanjcel 
Judge,'*  against  Archbishop  Newcome  and  Dr.  Blaney.  d>\A 
we  must  again  refer  him  to  the  book  itself,  the  investigation  be- 
ing scarcely  such  as  can  with  propriety  be  introduced  into  these 
pages*  We  are  anxious  also  to  draw  the  attention  of  our 
readers  to  the  succeeding  vision,  in  the  interpretation  and  illus- 
tration of  which  Dr.  Stonard  is  peculiarly  happy. 

The  emblem  here  is  remarkably  splendid  and  significant. 
The  tHrincipal  object  that  met  the  eyes  of  Zechariab,  was  a 
candelabrum,  a  candlestick  or  lamp-bearer,  entirely  of  gold, 
pure,  solid,  costly,  precious,  consisting  of  a  tall  upright  shaft, 
sunnounted  by  a  bowl,  and  of  a  number  of  branches,  each  of 
which  supported  a  lamp,  springing  out  of  it,  as  boughs  frcMu  the 
trunk  of  a  tree,  but  only  on  two  sides.  The  image  is  evidently 
taken  firom  the  candlesticks  in  tlie  tabernacle  and  temple,  but  dif- 
fered widely  from  them.  The  difference  is  very  closely  examined 
by  our  author ;  and  very  remarkable  it  is.  In  the  first  place,  there 
was  a  bowl  or  basin  on  the  top  of  the  shaft,  intended  to  con- 
tain oil  for  the  nourishment  of  the  lights  of  the  lamps ;  ''  and 
its  seven  lamps  upon  it,  seven  and  seven."  This  iis  Pr.  Sto^ 
nard's  translation,  who  takes  the  copulative  in  a  distributive 
sense,  expressing  a  pair  of  sevens.  From  the  bowl  proceeded 
pipes  conveying  oil  to  the  lamps ;  and  beside  ttie.  candlestick 
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stood  two  olive  trees,  one  on  each  side  of  it,  whose  brandies 
shed  their  produce  into  spouts  or  gutters,  from  which  the  bowl 
was  supplied.  This  is,  perhaps,  with  the  exception  of  the 
human  mme,  the  noblest  image  presented  to  us  in  that  wonder* 
ful  repository  of  all  that  is  beautiful  and  splendid — the  holy 
Scripture.  It  is  thus  explained  by  Dr.  Stonard,  who  has  fol* 
lowed  it  at  great  length  with  a  minuteness,  and  often  a  felici^ 
of  expression,  that  shew  the  taste  and  admiration  with  whicn 
he  ccAtemplates  the  magnificent  picture.  Light,  in  general,  is 
the  emblem  of  excellence,  discerned,  acknowledged,  and  ad- 
railed  by  the  world.  A  material  lamp  is  an  instrument  formed 
to  yield  an  artificial  light,  which  being  sustained  by  oil  is  really 
nothing  but  oil  kind^d  into  a  flame.  When  a  lamp  is  taken 
for  the  emblem  of  spiritual  and  intellectual  excellence,  truth 
must  be  its  oU,  the  pabulum  of  its  light,  which  in  reality  is 
nothing  else  than  truth  displayed,  shewing  itself  to  the  woxid« 
Acoordbgly  the  oil,  which  is  the  food  of  the  symbolical  lamp, 
set  before  us  in  this  part  of  Zechariah's  vision,  is  truth  ;  divine, 
mond,  religious,  or  saving  truth.  When  the  truth  is  received 
by  any  man,  he  has  then  the  mystic  oil  in  hunself ;  and.  when 
that  oil  is  kindled  into  a  flame,  not  only  is  he  internally  en- 
lightened, but  he  conducts  himself  accordingly,  and  becomes 
truly  good  and  holy.  It  is  the  property  of  light  to  diffuse  itself 
upon  all  objects  withki  its  reach.  He  that  hath  in  himself  this 
spiritual  light,  who  acts  and  lives  according  to  the  truth,  makes 
it  shine  before  men ;  he  gives  Ught  to  the  world. 

A  material  candlestick  is  an  instrument  constructed  to  bear 
a  lamp»  or  many  lamps,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  light.  A  sym* 
boUcal  or  spiritual  candlestick,  witii  many  branches  and  lamps, 
renreseiits  a  body  or  assemblage  of  persons,  enlightened  and 
shming  as  before  mentioned,  coUected  into  a  regulw  society  for 
the  purpose  of  dissipating  the  spiritual  duUness  of  a  wodd 
lying  in  sin,  and  enveloped  in  ignorance.  Such  a  society  is  the 
Chuxch»  which  alone  containing  in  itself  the  principles  of  saving 
tratht  of  holiness,  of  solid  comfort,  and  everlasting  happinessi 
is  the  instrument  constructed,  and  appointed  by  God,  to  hold 
fordi  die  hgbt,  which  may  guide  the  steps  of  men  into  the  way 
of  peace.  Every  true  member  of  it  is  luminous,  at  once  ea^ 
lightened  and  enlightening ;  so  speaking  and  so  Uving,  as  to 
show  forth  to  others  the  light  that  is  in  himself.  And  not  only 
is  the  symbol  of  a  candl^tick  well  adapted  to  represent  the 
church  of  God,  but  the  church  is  actually  represented  by  it  in 
other  parts  of  Scripture.  In  particular,  in  the  Apocalypse, 
**  the  seven  candlesticks  are  the  seven  churches."  Sinoe  then 
a  candlestick  in  general  is  the  sciq^tural  symbol  of  a  churclv  a 


emM&Mk  mlh  te^cn  btnohoi  mtd  hmpB  nmti  be  llie  cjrm- 
bol  of  ftke  «ttif«rMd  cbavoh,  ofrodt  abfoad  Ibrough  al  its 
«Nnie*ott0  ooi^greff«iaoM»  1^^^  ^o^  IP^^  M^  ^^^  ^'■^ 
nimlirT  mvtn  bemg  used  in  Seriptooe  Id  oenoCe  not  ■wreljr 
wm  indefiaito  ttukkudet  tmt  totili^  md  ptsrfaetm,  the  wren 
JoBpt  are  weD  cakiilaterl  to  Aenote  all  ibe  ffwious  and  dis- 
pened  eonmgations  of  the  great  qptritoal  body,  at  &e  sane 
tine  that.  Demg  fixed  on  bmehea  pveoBeding  from  one  diaft, 
dkey  pbdnljr  implyt  that  all  those  oa^gregatiom  are  nailed  in 
one  body  of  tlie  nnhrenal  dmrch. 

The  diereh  of  Imel  was  repieaaited  by  llm  figofe  «f  a  ean- 
d>Mfirlr  in  the  tabernacle  and  temiile;  end  ainoe  the  Gentile 


ehnreh  was  on  every  account  enfeifeled to  he«nreaei*Bd  bj  nl&e 

lOfl" 


Ijpe  as  the  #efrish«  the  two  gieat  divansns  of  the  cfaarch  would 
he  Hopeily  nepreseiited  hw  two  cnndlesrichs  of  aeven  hsanehea 
earo.  fint  siaoe  these  tjaunefaas  lurre  been  made  one,  nfant 
ayinbol  ooidd  be  so  apt  and  eoconsistBBtMth  scnptural  doelanee 
aaiii  'JMaserr.  na  that  of  a  i  sadiiiiVl  ^>f*>!ii>a  fourteen  lasnis  en 
any  bfrnehes,  issuing  in  tmo  septenaries  firum  its  raneaite 
t    Such  <eanctly  was  tin  candlnitkkesUhiiedkiTMsntb 


The  candlestick  nnist  have  had  soase  ban  er  (foot,  whidh 
sroidd  icpiesent  tiie  fibnndatien  coi  vhich  ilfae  ohmch  stands. 
Uns  is  no  other  than  JiesuB  Christ,  andihe«base,  Iherefcve,  nnBt 
hEuae  been  ike  stone  with  seven  eyes  mgntioned  in  tins,  as  visil 
as  in  the  foreffoing  visioa.  The  absift  of  a  candiestkkapiinga 
|ip  iimaediafisy  mm  the  base,  and  is  in  Malitgr  notUi^  aiore 
than  the  dongalion  or  elevation  of  it.  In  the  one,  Christ  is  m- 
preaentnd  as  the  foundaticn  of  the  chuech^  in  the  othei^  he 
appeaes  as  the  principle  of  epiiitnai  vitality  to  all  its  eangsann- 
tions  and  meariieni.  The  bmnches  of  «he  candlestick  crownig 
pu(t*of  die  ahaft,  intinute the  closest  union,  and  absiArte  Sepend- 
aneeofafl  of  them  upon  him;  in  enactcotiesnondcneeiddi  that 
pther  figure,  under  whioh  our  Lard  is  pieasw  to  repiesent  lua- 
pelf  as  UKt  trunk  of  the  spiritual  -vine,  and  Ui  dianpIeB  as  ihe 
branches. 

On  the  xight  and  left  aides  of  dae  eaadlietitL  wane  two  olive 
taoes,  which  attracted  die  pastnsular  attention  et  the  Pni(diet; 
fnd  he  cnqnirad '<<  what  are  thoee  two  <idive  trees!"  and  again, 
1*  what  are  the  Iwo  faraaches  of  Ihe  dine  trees,  whioh,  thrmi^ 
two  nil  gnttars^  dnnn  ctf  <he  tul  &oat  them;!"  Uie  answer  of 
^e  interaaetiqg  angel  seem  to  inqdy  an  almost  ^scdpsUe  igno- 
nnoesnttie  psnphat.  ^'Kflmnstthounotwhatthosebet  Tieee 
fve  tlwtwo  sons  nf  «il,  vririoh  atand  hafisse  the  Leed  of  the  wfacfte 
ffsih*"   4n  loiro^we  is  need  by  Jawwiiahi  and  by  ^  PMil,g& 


raeaaUemefAeJewiflhdiuidii    B«t  tlie  chuixAi  eonpomiddl 
of  Jewish  aad  GeRtOe  beliet«ra  is  already  set  before  os  m  the 
s^gnificMit  emUein  ef  the  eokfen  eandksfic^.    We  iiifnt»  Hiei^ 
fore^  find  for  tfie  two  ofive  trees,  a  dHferent  interpiretalioB, 
which  shaD  join  the  subjects  represented  bj  them  in  tiie  most 
intimnle  relatien  to  the  thnrdi.    '*  We  may  fiuMy  psesotte 
them,**  says  Dr.  Blaney,  '*  to  be  no  e'Aer,  than  the  two  dispen^ 
sations  of  the  law  and  the  gospel,  under  which  were  communi** 
cated  Aie  precious  oracles  of  divine  truth,  which  illuminale  the 
soul  and  make  men  wise  unto  salvation.*^    The  dispensations  of 
God  in  die  Scriptares  of  the  Old  md  Kew  Testament,  are  the 
nle  fountains  of  the  spiritud  oil,  the  only  sources,  whence  divine 
orniorsd,  rel^ions  or  saving  tnrth,  is  mrived  to  men  in  perfect 
purity.    Tile  ofive  trees  give  out  their  -oil  by  two  pecoMar  md 
conspicuous  brandies,  wUch  of  course  are  intended  to  represent 
Boneeininent  and  especisl  instruments  for  the  propagation  of  true 
region.  These  are  ttte  ministers  of  the  law  and  nie  gospel,  ur«  I 
Aould  ladier  say,  t>f  the  Christian  religion,  considered  us  two 
distinct  bodies  tif  men,  foBowing,  in  andogy  to  the  cssidleiifiek, 
die  gfud  division  of  the  umvemd  dioreh  into  its  two  primifive 
aid  principal  parts,  the  Jefiish  and  the  GentBa  for  the  Ghns* 
dan  mimrtry  actuafly  fuVQs  the  office  of  the  Jewndi  piiestliood« 
administering  ibe  old  dispensation  to  its  true  and  best  intent  and 
porpoae,  not  according  to  die  letter  which  IdHeth,  but  according 
to  the  spirit  which  giveth  life*    The  two  branches  shed  forfli 
the  juice  of  die  trees  to  the  support  of  the  lights  on  the  candle^- 
stii^,*  YD  do  -the  ministers  of  the  Christian  refigion  convey  to 
their  congregations  the  sacred  truths  contained  in  the  dispcnaa^ 
tiaos  a£  the  law  and  the  gospel.   "  These,**  said  the  anffel,  "  are 
die  tw»  sons  of  cSi^  whidi  stand  before  die  Lord  of  £be  whole 
stfih."    These  two  eons  t>f  oil  possess  abundaady,  and  an 
capride  of  snppl^^ing  sideqnaiely  to  the  wants  of  the  ^hnrdi, 
dioae  divhie  and  nond  truths  which  enHjghten  men*s  minds  with 
the  kBMnrkdge,  and  tovoh  their  hearts  wiBi  the  kyfeof  God,  and 
of  tfaoe  thongs  which  are  conducive  to  salvation.    They  are  sud 
ts  stand  before  ^e  Lord  of  the  whole  earth«  the  whole  territoiy 
of  Ckriaftcodoui,  as  wdbtessef  hiapresenoe,  stiengthensd  byhsi 
ni^rt,  as  stewards  of 'his  nmteries,  to  act  the  part  of  the  wise 
houaeholder,  who  bringeth  forth  out  of  his  treasures  thil^[snew 
m^  okL     llie  flowof  ^uioe£mn  d^se  symbolical  tsees  «  oat 
fiantedtoany  particular  seasons,  but  is  perennial  and -perpetnd. 
This  Ja  ^oite  suitable  to  the  nature  of  Uie  sub^ts  represented 
by  sheas,  whsoh  4Mnlsnudy  eend  forth  their  sacred  stream  •«£ 
truthf  withtiut  mtermission  nr  fauuite,  m  all  |naees,  at  mi  seasMm 
and  periods,  through  the  hands  and  instrometits  appointed  t^ 
convey  the  same.    Again,  the  two  branches  send  out  the  o^ 
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through  two  oil  gutters  or  spouts.  These  must  lejpveaent  the 
channels,  as  it  were,  through  which  the  ministiers  of  the  divine 
dispensations  convey  the  Uessings  of  religious^  saving  truth; 
those  institutions,  both  of  divine  and  human  origin,  whicn  afford 
to  the  ministry  the  most  convenient  and  edifying  means  of 
making  known  the  truth ;  such  are  the  sacraments  and  religious 
ordinances,  creeds  and  confessions  of  faith,  liturgies,  oral  and 
written  instructions. 

The  bow),  which  is  the  reservoir  of  all  the  oil  jpoured  forth 
from  the  two  olive  trees,  must  necessarilv  signify  something 
which  is  the  recipient  of  the  whole  body  of  truth,  made  known 
by  the  two  dispensations.  Now  such  a  recipient  is  no  where  to 
be  found,  but  m  the  body  of  the  church  universal.  The  bowl, 
indeed,  cannot  typify  the  church  as  it  is  known  to  the  world  in 
the  outward  and  visible  persons  and  actions  of  its  members,  but 
as  it  is  discernible  in  contemplation  only  to  the  eye  of  the  under- 
standing. It  represents  the  church  at  unity,  having  all  its  parts 
nourbhed  by  the  same  food,  pervaded  by  the  same  circulating 
blood,  animated  by  the  same  Uving  spirit,  according  to  the  image 
repeatedly  employed  by  St.  Paul  to  represent  the  unity  of  the 
church-  The  pipes,  which  are  the  media  of  communication  be- 
tween the  lamps  and  the  bowl,  answer  the  same  purpose  to  the 
dishes  and  cups  of  the  former,  as  the  two  oil  gutters  do  to  the 
latter.  They  consequently  represent  the  same  things  in  respect 
to  the  several  congregations,  as  the  others  do  in  respect  to  the 
whole  body  of  the  Catholic  church ;  f .  e>  the  ministry  of  the  two 
dispensations  conveying  the  doctrines  of  truth  and  salvation  to 
their  respective  flocks  *• 

*  The  reader  may  be  well  pleased  to  have  the  interpretation  ofthis  magnifi* 
cent  4;mblem  as  giren  by  the  excellent  Yitrinii^a,  and  we  are  happy  to  adorn  oor 
Mges  wiUi  tho  words  of  so  great  a  man.  ^  CmrndtiUAtmn  est  EeeUnm.  CMf« 
nguraot  spirttum  S,  ui  liquet  ex  versa  6.  datM  et  gratiam  suam  cam  Eccleii^ 
oommunicantem  jper  medium  vtrhx  Dei,  divist  in  libros,  V.  et  N.  T.  Duo  illius 
roiyorcs  rami  seu  termitet  sant  prtmo  et  pnecipao  sensu  Propbet»  et  Apos- 
toU,  per  qaoa  Sphiiui  Sadcto  plaeait  gratian  soam  in  Scdesiaai  derinre ; 
deiade  etiam  omocs  veri  et  fidi  fioclesise  doctores  et  rectores,  qaibns  Spiritos 
saoctus  in  Bcclosii  aedificaDdlL  et  restaurandii  utitur,  qui  Spiritum  sanctum  in 
m  habent,  et  ab  ipso  aguntar  et  moventur.  7V6t  hini  in  hoe  mysterio  signifi- 
cant dno  iNn  instrumeatay  per  ijom  institationea  Miniitronim  Dei  tram$cwU  et 
jmwntwr  ad  communem  EcoJesis  asam,  Prmdieatimam  wrattm  et  Seriptwam, 
Transcunt  autem  ad  communem  usum  EccUgia,  quod  bic  adumbrator  per  Dit- 
cum,  sire  voi  majut,  oleum  excipiens.  Qaicqoid  enim  are  prepdicaimr  et  scriptit 
$mf^tur  Tclnti  In  commune  aliquod  vos  coiuioitur  et  deflait-^ood  fit  per 
eanalee  sive  tubulos  minores,  ex  lec^tho  in  lampadae  descendentcs  :  per  quos 
bio  commodfc  intelligas  omncs  animas  piae  et  bene  in  Deum  adfectse  exercita- 
tiones,  meditationes,  labores,  per  quos,  tanquam  per  media,  nre  singalares  ere- 
deotes,  sive  credenUnm  ecBtus,  qui  pisr  Umpmda$  tmndalahri  figiirantar  cooh 
manes  illosEcelesias  et  eruditorum  profectus  In  se  transferuntjaa  natrimeotuo 
Jideiei  inerementam  co<fnitionis  9u<e,  quo  alii  commodi  praeluccaot  in  csligine 
hvQUB  mandi." 
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"  It  will  DOW  perhaps  be  asked,  since  the  lamps'are  supposed  to  be 
aligfat,  and  they  ceald  not  light  themselves,  who  it  is,  that  hath  kindled 
thetr  flames?  The  work  not  being  represented  by  any  symbol,  ia 
plainly  intended  to  be  conceived,  as  that  of  an  invisible  hand,  of  one 
who  operates  by  natural  secret  influence.  This  answers  precitely  to 
the  effect  of  the  Holy  Sparit  upon  Christians.  In  vain  would  the  troth 
be  heard  by  their  ears,  and  received  by  thdr  understandings  from-  the 
two  dispensations  through  the  ministry,  if  the  Holy  Ghost  by  his*  -in- 
fioenoes  did  not  give  efifect  to  the  word  published,  and  to  the  labours  of 
those  who  publish  it.  •  •  All  •  •  that  is  well  pleasing  in  the  sight  of  Ood  and 
truly  uaefui  to  man,,  .all  proceed  from  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
bringing  the  principle  of  truth  into  action,  kindling  the  sacred  oil  into  a 
bright  and  st^idy  flame."     P.  287. 

Such  is  Dr.  Stonard*3  interpretation  of  this  portion  of  Zecha-* 
riah'a  vision ;  in  abstracting  which  we  have  omitted  all  the  in- 
tennediate  parts,  as  detailed  by  the  Prophet,  in  order  to  present 
the  whole  in  one  connected  point  of  view.  Too  much  praise 
cannot  be  bestowed  upon  the  author  for  the  pains  with  which 
he  has  examined  the  emblem,  and  has  happily  shewn  that  it 
consists  of  two  distinct  members,  symbolizing  the  two  branches 
of  the  church  of  Christ.  Though  he  may  be  thought  too 
recondite  in  his  explanation  of  the  bowly  (a  fault  which  some 
onnmentators  have  taken  care  to  avoid)  yet  his  representing  it 
as  an  emblem  of  unity  is  a  fine  and  happy  idea.  Nor  is  it  the' 
least  pnuse  of  our  author,  that  in  his  commentaries  all  is  har- 
monicMis  and  consistent,  shewing  at  once  the  natural  beauty  of 
the  symbol^  and  the  full  excellence  and  dignity  of  the  thfaig  sig* 
nified.  Dr.  Stonard  thus  concludes  his  Commentary  on  this 
di\ision : 

"  From  this  part  of  the  vision,  thus  interpreted,  we  may  deariy  col- 
lect, that  although  it  had  a  direct  and  immediate  tendency  to  encourage 
Zendibabel  and  the  Jews  in  rebuilding  the  temple,  and  restoring  the 
city,  by  a  prospect  of  final  success  and  approaching  glory ;  yet  its  prin- 
dpal  aind  essential  object  was  to  predict  the  foundation  and  erecdon, 
the  establishment  and  perfection,  of  the  Christian  church  by  the  hand 
of  the  Son  of  God,  as  its  Founder,  Redeemer,  High-priesty  and  King, 
continually  protecting  and  governing  it  by  his  power  and  providence^ 
enlightening,  admonishing,  nourishing,  supporting,  animating,  and  com- 
forting it  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  symbol,  by  which  this  is  repre- 
sented, is  truly  magnificent  in  its  general  conception,  and  truly  admir- 
able ibr  exactness  m  the  detail  of  its  construction.  At  the  same  time, 
it  must  be  humbly  acknowledged,  that  the  catholic  church,  thus  typified 
in  heaifty  and  glory,  is  not  such  as  we  at  present  behold  it,  but  rather 
saeh  as  it  ought  to  be,'  such  as  it  is  in  its  capabOities,  according  to  the 
exemplar  formed  of  it  in  the  Divine  mind ;  such,  however,  as  it  is 
destined  to  iqppear»  and  certainly  will  appear  heref^r,  even  upon  dn 
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Mtl^  iflM  ^GoA  thdk  «d»  to  UnidPbift  fptafe  MMT  «A  idgn,- Old 
'UftwilishdlbtdBKiBcnlbaikiaiakMMb^  Lh w no* thn iir 
lie  pWMttl  tMiHBk  the  beMK^  andgkify  af  tl»  rapr^^ 
iogourettntion,  wlicak  knoft  eodiiectecU  lo  die  aetoal  tltte  of  ilw 
■ttb|eck.  Ib  eone  cf  its  ooogBCfMMUy  and  kksnoy  of  its  adivideil 
tnonibeny  die  dbMrch  yet  weanr  an  aqped  net  uayvwenUe  to  ^ 
yoei  cendkalkk^  «kh  ks  Tirid,  atea«^,.  and  undecayng  l^gkci^  ia 
dwM  let  us  ti^  conqplaoeacyy  kt  oa  rejone  and  exnk.  Bemhei^  the 
Bedaaowi  yet  contiBuea  to  suiarato  tbooe  aerea  mto  the  handa  cf  kk 
auakteca,  hy  thek  agency  eolbctiag  new  congr^^atioaa  of  bdieTen^ 
totUnewith  Ktfii^kBtxe  aa  lampa  cfthe  eaxMettacli,  ihedding  kahdit 
fridHT  and&xthernitotfaeieinoteand  diurk  oonenof  theeaith.  Wiy 
k  has  pleased  our  Founder  and  Priaee  to  proceed  dwa  leuarely  in 
tearing  hk  temple,  and  extending  his  sceptre,  k  not  for  us  to  know. 
It  kone  of  the  aeep  diings  of  Ood,  wko  represses  aff  anxious  enquiries 
faito  die  mysterious  subject,  by  involving  k  in  the  majestic  obscurity  of 
kkunrereiiHed  w3l.  '  He  w3I  have  raetcy  on  whom  he  wiR  have  mercy.' 
Let  usi  who  are  the  objects  of  that  mercy,  not  fidi  or  slacken  in  our  eiH 
desiroiirs  to  difine  d>road  the  light  c^T  our  candlestiek,  among  tbe 
aatioBa  tha*  stiD  '  sit  iadazknessr  and  m,  the  shadow  of  death/  com* 
mkting  and  coramending  at  the  same  tiasev  oar  effisrts  to  the  supaeane 
Djaposer  in  the  submiaBWD  of  fndw  and  rq|okang  in  ^  oanadoas  satk* 
fiMrtXMiy  that  we  haive  long  siace  been,  accuatoaned  to  receive  dv  sacred 
golden  wl  fron  the  two  sobs  of  oil, '  by  hands  and  inatrame nta  didy  aak-> 
Oid&iated  to  the  power  of  hk  Spinu'  **    P»  288. 

We  lurv^  pauacd  tipon  ton  noble  emDien  tiS  wc"  nranre  no 
Foom*  fer  more  than*  a  very  nas^  sketcb  of  tbe  remairdn^  sym- 
bela^  Aough:  we  woidd  not  leave  tftem  tmnodcedF,  we  vokj  be 
|ienuitfcd  to  paav  through  Ineiii  rapidly,  not  only  because  niey 
are  less  pleasant  to  contemplate,  since  from  this  point  (according 
to  Dr.  MOHavd)  begkia  a  deliMatlM  of  the  corraptiona  •(  the 
chovdi;  batbecanaetkereiannBcbBBoceof  CDnjeetw^aadpR>> 
paidenatly  leaaof  oettuntyv  kidw  inlarpfetotktfi.' 

The  sixth  part  ptesento  va  wkb  m  iy^  roH  of  eBormaii»£- 
ncnasMiS)  its  wnglh  being^  twenty  cubitr,  its  breaMk  ton  enbks, 
aeeurate^  correepondnig  Qt  has  been  remarked)  to  those  ct  the 
pereh  of  SolonioitV  Xempie*  Dr.  Stonacd  observes  that  he  does 
not  see  Aat  anr  thing  can  be  gathered  from  this  remnric.  We 
are  not  stnne  of  tftis,  or  that  nothing  is  to  be  mferred  firom  the 
cireumatance  of  its  length  correspondiDg  witk  the  breadth  sf  the 
temple.  ^  Thia,*^  the  prophet  kinfbrmedy  "  is  the  curae  whi^ 
{b  going  ovet  the  face  of  the  whole  laxid.  Because  evecy  one  that 
attalrth,  pkadetdL  not  guilty  la  this  vespeety  a<»e«diBg  toit,  and 
evevy  one  tbai^  sweoetL  pleedeth  ael  guilty  in  thei  lespect  ae- 
coadjng  to  k»'*  chap.  v.  1—4.  It  apfiaaaed  fike  m  Uadt  ckud, 
'     '      an  Ike  w,  fieaajqgbt  laiik  tkeMignalfe 


Gafiyinif  a  emie  ovet  tfce  trhola  land  f  tihat  ii^  i&jrs  Dr.  SloBud^ 
the  whole  of  Chnstendeoiy  er  the-Hoaian  empire*  The  featon 
awigned  teat  its  going  fordi  kthegaikof  the  people  of  tile  land, 
the  HiaMiradi^  and  paofaneneas  oi  Chriatians,  and  that  eom- 
bined  with  hypoeriqr  and  self-deceit :  tht^  plead  not  guflty  in 
this  or  that  veapect,  accor£ng  to  the  rou ;  that  is,  accoonfii^ 
to  the  erroneoas  and  peirerse  interpretation,  which  they  put 
upon  the  terms  of  the  law  and  the  conditions-  of  the  enrse..  Dr,. 
Stonard  enomerates  several  of  these  kjrpocritical  evasions  of  the 
divine  kw,  either  practised  by  individuals,  or  sanctioned  hy 
parties  within  the  church ;  such  as  the  delusions  of  popesy,  and 
the  Antinomianism  of  some  of  those  who  separated  from  RoBie# 
He  enomerates  also  the  causes  of  that  departure  firom  primsCive 
bolineas  which  soon  disgraced  the  church  of  Christ* 

**  To  this  decliDer'*  says  he^  "  of  that  strict  morality  and  geaaiiie 
piety»  whicfc  are  inculcated  by  the  word  of  God  •  •  we  may  refer  me  date 
of  the  going  forth  of  the  flying  rolL  Its  admonitions,  waming8»  and 
threatenings,  then  became  greatly  needed.  But  unhappily  they  w^re 
disregarded.  Christians  maintained,  and  persisted  m  maiatainingg 
thdr  feligioQS  profession,  and  in  asserting  their  ckim  to  the  blessings 
of  the  Gospel^  as  members  of  the  chnrch  of  Christ,  whose  Hves,  in* 
itead  €ft  exhibiting  Ae  pure  and  Kvely  image  at  the  truth,  Kke  the 
hmps  ef  a  candlestielr  sluniag  to  the  world,  were  deformed  and  bhck* 
CDfld  hy  lUwhood,  deeepiiony  injustice,  extortion,  and  every  kind  of 
vice*  FrosB  cbat  tiaie  to  this  the  terrible  denundations  af  the  Hymg 
roll  have  not  ceased  to  go  fiirifa.  They  are  eanttnaaily  sooadad  in  thw 
esrs  of  the  hypocritical,  setf-deeeivupg,  and  tm^em^  Bui  since  tbi^ 
often  hear  thsm  without  sidf-afpplicaciott  or  iepentaiMe,i  the  curse  enttBs» 
ia,  and  rests  upon  them  in  all  its  ealanatoua  effieaey«»*^It  AaB 
al^  in  the  midst  of  his  house,  and  shall  consume  it»  wiUk  the  timbers 
diereof^  and  the  stones  thereof.'  The.cuise  ia  represented  as  bath 
sbidittg  and  penetrating ;  ss  pursuing  the  sinner  into  his  retirements^ 
laying  waste  and  destroying  every  portion  of  his  substance^  the  most 
predooii,  and  the  most  durable ;  and  bringing  also  his  family  to  ruink*^ 
P.  S20. 


The  next  hnage  is  one  which,  to  our  notions^  may 
stiange  and  ummtk.  The  prophet  sees  an  ephah,  or  large 
meaaaore^  wiih  a  woana  dtting  in  the  asidst  of  it.  Tkis^  he  hr 
told,,  ia  wiciLEOiffKss*  Two  women  oome  finrth,  and  with  wi^^ 
tke  those  of  a  staek^  carry  it  aaray  to  h«ild  her  an  house  in  the 
land  of  Shhuffv  that  she  may  vest  there,  "  aocordbtf  to  that 
which  is  pcepared  for  her."  diapwir.  &^1K  Dr,  Stonard  rendeia 
the  Hebrew  with  more  strict  cericctnesa  thaa  oar  tramdatoni 
have  adopted.  ''TliBhiie ephah,  dm  is  their  eyehialiths 
knd.**    tie  eyt^  says  he«  is  the  aapact^  or  chaanctcr  ef  the  pMn 
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pie  of  Chrifttendom.    Thb  wickedns^  is  religious  corruption, 
and  more  eminently  idolatry.     The  endosure  of  the  woman 
within  the  ephah  signifies  her  concealment.     The  eye  or  reli* 
gious  character  of  Christians  was  open  and  visible ;  the  wick- 
edness which  gradually  insinuated  itself  amonir  them  was  con- 
cealed. Dr.  Stonard  gives  an  historical  detail  of  the  progress  of 
this  corruption,  which  gradually  prevailed,  till  the  great  body 
of  the  Ciuristian  church,  deceived  thereby,  bore  the  character 
of  idolatry.     The  two  women,  representing  the  true  churchy 
composed  of  its  two  branches,  the  Jewish  and  the  Gentile ;  one 
the  same  with  ''  the  two  witnesses  of  God,**  in  the  book  of  Re- 
velation.   They  put  away  the  wickedness  from  the  midst  of 
them ;  and  with  winffs  like  those  of  a  stork,  large  and  strong, 
carry  the  ephah,  with  the  woman  in  it,  to  the  land  of  Shinar, 
that  is,  the  territory  of  Babylon.     But  the  land  of  Shinar,  ac- 
cording to  former  prophecies,  was  to  be  a  desolation.    It  was, 
therefore,  a  typic^  and  prophetic  land,  to  which  the  cargo  of 
idolatry  was  to  be  conveyed.    And  we,  taught  by  posterior  re- 
^velations,  as  well  as  by  the  ffrand  interpreter  of  prophecy,  the 
accomplishment  of  events,  *'  learn  with  a  certainty  of  conviction, 
that  Prophetical  Babylon  is  Papal  Rome  ;  and  consequently 
that  the  land  of  Shinar  is  the  extensive  territory  over  which  the 
papal  monarchy  extends  its  proud    spiritual    pre-eminence." 
Hither  the  reformers  are  spiritually  said  to  have  transported  the 
odious  harlot,  for  at  the  same  time  tl^t  they  freed  uiemselves 
from  the  charge  of  idolatry,  they  fastened  it  on  the  Romish 
church.  So  that  we  may  say  that  idolatry  was  no  longer  ''  their 
eye,"  or  character,  in  the  whole  land  of  Christendom,  but  was 
for  the  future  confined  to  give  its  hideous  and  glaring  colour  to 
the  seat  and  territory  of  Rome  alone. 

In  the  eighth  and  last  part  of  Zechariah's  vision,  four  ^- 
riots  were  seen  going  forth  from  between  two  mountains  of  bms, 
the  first  of  which  had  red  horses ;  the  second,  black ;  the  third, 
white ;  and  the  fourth,  grizzled,  dark  brown  ones.  These  are 
explained  by  the  interpreting  angel  to  be  the  four  winds  of  the 
heavens,  going  forth  from  standing  before  the  Lord  of  the  whole 
earth.  By  the  mountains  of  brass  Dr.  Stonard  understands 
everiasting  kingdoms — ^the  Jewish  and  Gentile  hranches  of  the 
church :  by  the  Mrinds  the  spiritual  agents  often  represented  by 
them,  the  ministering  spirits  or  angels.  These  he  supposes  to 
go  forth  in  succession,  like  those  in  St.  John's  Revelation ; 
hguring  thereby  **  the  calamitous  or  prosperous  events  ordained 
or  permitted  to  take  place,  in  their  several  circuits  through  the 
empire,  by  the  providence  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ*'*  The 
first  charioi  having  red  hones,  not  bong  directed  to  any  spe- 
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cifie  quarter,  may  be  supposed  to  be  sent  in  an  unrestricted 
course  over  the  whole  territory  of  Christendom,  and  to  repre« 
sent  the  desolating  wars  and  insurrections,  and  the  contentions 
of  the  yarious  Christian  sects  with  which  the  empire  was  con* 
Yulsed  for  many  years  after  the  decease  of  Constantino*  ^d^ 
Black  is  often  used  to  signify  mourning ;  it  is  the  robe  of  dark- 
ness also.  The  angelic  charioteer  who  rules  the  black  horse 
may  be  supposed  to  introduce  a  period  of  general  mourning 
and  of  inteUectual  darkness.  They  go  forth  to  the  land  of  the 
north,  which  Dr.  Stonard  understands  of  the  western  empire, 
after  the  final  division,  in  the  year  895,  the  greater  part  of  the 
western  empire  lying  to  the  north  of  its  capital,  Rome ;  as  the 
greater  part  of  the  eastern  empire  lays  to  the  ^outh  of  Constan- 
tinople. Through  the  wide  extent  of  the  northern  or  western 
empire  the  second  chariot  was  to  carry  desolation  and  lamenta- 
tion during  the  wars  of  the  Goths,  and  those  who  succeeded 
them ;  and  to  spread  also  an  intellectual  blackness  of  ignorance^ 
falsehood,  and  religious  delusion.  3rd,  The  chariot  with  white 
horses,  proceeding  to  the  same  quarter,  would  carry  thither 
hapmness  and  a  revival  of  knowledge  and  moral  goodness,  by 
the  Reformation. 

**  Then,  from  the  wilderness,  in  which  sbe  had  spent  her  long  day. 
of  exile,  pure  Christianity  returned  to  cuhivated  lands,  to  peaceful 
villages  and  peopled  cities ;  to  be  received  and  celebrated  with  hymns 
of  joy  and  thanksgiving  to  her  divine  author,  protector,  and  restorer  ^ 
to  be  sanctified  in  the  faithful  affections  of  renewed  hearts  and  the  holy 
conduct  of  Christian  lives ;  and  to  be  established  in  a  state  of  sound, 
vigorous,  and  salutary  church  disciphne.  Thus  advancing  in  the 
beauty  of  holiness,  through  a  liberated  and  rejoicing  land,  the  third 
chariot,  which  may  be  truly  called  the  trinmphid  car  of  the  Refonna* 
tion,  is  most  suitably  represented,  as  drawn  by  horses  of  the  same 
colour  with  those  on  which  the  angelic  ministers  of  the  Christian  dis- 
pensation, were  seen  by  the  prophet  riding  in  the  first  part  of  the 
vision."  P.  401. 

4di.  The  fourth  chariot  had  two  sets  of  horses,  grisled  and 
dark  brown,  or  strong  ones.  **  They  went  forth  to  the  land  of 
the  south  :*'  that  is,  over  the  eastern  division  of  the  Rcmian 
empire*  The  speckled  or  grisled  colour  must  denote  somewhat 
of  a  motley  nature,  a  religion  composed  of  truth  and  fiaJsehood. 
This  Dr.  Stonard  conceives  to  be  fulfilled  in  the  doctrines 
taught  by  Mahomet,  which  were  spread  with  amazing  rapidity 
over  that  quarter.  Again,  the  daric  brown^  or  strong  horses, 
corresponds  to  the  character  of  the  Turks,  who  were,  as  it  were, 
**  harnessed  to  the  car  of  Mahomet,  and  fanatically  devoted  to 
his  reli^on.    They  went  to  and  fro,  they  took  their  iull  circuit 
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free  and  unfettered  in  the  land  of  the  south ;  they  obtained  tbe 
supreme  dominion  of  the  eastern  empire  in  its  whole  extent.** 

Our  readers  will  have  found  abundance  of  invention  and  novel 
interpretation  in  what  we  have  laid  before  them ;  and  if  they 
sliould  be  disposed  to  admire  the  author's  ingenuitv^  rather  than 
yield  a  ready  acquiescence  in  his  opinions,  we  shall  not  differ 
widely  from  them.    We  may  venture  to  say  this,  without  sub- 
jecting ourselves  to  any  necessity  of  fixing  upon  some  other 
more  satisfactory  solution.  For  prophecy,  while  it  exercises  the 
invention  of  those  who  study  it,  exercises  also  their  faith  and 
patience ;  requiring  them   frequently  *'  to  sit  stiir  in   lonely 
thought  and  devout  adoration.   Yet  we  mav  venture  to  suggest, 
for  the  consideration  of  those  who  peruse  these  pages,  that  per- 
haps it  may  be  proper  to  examine  carefully  the  application  of 
the  terms  north  and  south  in  the  writings  of  the  prophets. 
We  have  sometimes  been  tempted,  with  regard  to  the  former  of 
these,  to  arrive  at  the  same  conclusion  with  Dr.  Stonard.    The 
north,  when  used  to  point  out  any  particular  land  or  district, 
for  the  most  part  designates  Babylon :  the  south,  Egypt.    May 
not  then  the  north  be  applied  by  Zechariah  to  signify  the  spi- 
ritual Babylon,  or  Papal  Rome  !    This  appears  to  us  a  more 
correct  mcKlc  of  deducing  the  meaning  ot^  the  term  than  that 
employed  by  Dr.  Stonard;  and  we  ventiure  to  recommend  a  mi« 
^ute  examination  of  the  l^criptural  use  of  these  words,  as  the  best 
way  to  discover  their  spiritual  meaning,  if  they  are  to  be  taken 
in  a  spiritual  sense,  or  their  proper  local  application,  if  they 
are  supposed  to  denote  literally  lands  and  countries. 

With  this  last  emblem  of  the  chariots  ends  the  vision  of  Ze- 
chariah, properly  speaking ;  the  prophet,  however,  is  favoured 
with  a  revelation  which  closes  the  whole  in  a  very  sublime  and 
appropriate  manner.  He  is  commanded  to  make  crowns — four 
crowns,  as  Dr.  Stonard  supposes,  the  number  four  denoting 
totality  and  perfection-*-ana  place  them  on  the  head  of  ^Joshua 
the  high  priest,  speaking  these  remarkable  words :  **  Thus  saith 
Jehovah  of  hosts,  saying,  Behold  the  man,  whose  name  is  the 
Branch  ;  for  He  shall  branch  fbrth  out  of  his  place ;  and  ^all 
build  the  tem]^e  of  Jehovah.  Even  He  shall  build  the  temple 
of  Jehovah:  even  He  shall  bear  up  the  majesty,  and  shaD.sit 
and  rule  upon  his  throne,  and  shall  be  priest  upon  his  throne, 
and  the  counsel  of  peace  shall  be  between  them  two.**  The 
Jews  being  then  so  earnestly  engaged,  and  deeply  interested,  in 
building  the  temple,  the  emphasis  of  the  repetition  is  exceed* 
ingly  striking,  intimating  at  once  a  different  master-builder, 
and  a  different  building.  ''  Even  He,**  not  Zerubbabel,  "  shall 
build  the  temple  of  J^iovah  ;*'  of  course  a  temple  not  of  that 
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bnildingy  which,  as  Zerubbabel  had  foundedi  so  was  lie  M 
finish ;  but  an  entirely  new  one^  eren  that  ^*  spiritoal  house/^ 
that  **  tabernacle  not  made  with  hands/'  of  which  "  He  is  him* 
self  the  chief  comer-stone,  hi  whom  the  whole  biuldhi^  fttW 
framed  together,  groweth  unto  an  holy  temple  in  the  Lord. 
It  is  predicted,  "  and  he  shall  sit  and  rule  upon  his  throne  ;^ 
to  which  is  added,  that  ^*  he  shall  be  priest  upon  his  throne.** 
He  will  appear  in  the  full  perfection  of  the  two-fold  character 
of  Melchizedek.**  He  is  "  exalted,"  to  adopt  the  words  of 
Dr.  Blaney,  **  to  the  right-hand  of  God,  there  to  sit  upon  lus 
throne  as  a  king,  governing  his  church,  and  as  a  priest,  making 
intercession  for  it/'  ''  And  the  counsel  of  peace  shall  be  be* 
tween  them  two** — not  between  the  two  characters  of  king  and 
priest,  but  between  the  Jewish  and  Gentile  branches  of  the 
Chriadan  churcb.  At  the  period  when  the  four  chariots  shaft 
have  fimshed  their  course,  and  the  true  faith  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  shall  be  fully  conlfessed  and  maintained  by  the  wbole 
body  of  his  Church,  a  new  and  final  coalition  shall  take  place 
between  the  remnant  of  the  ancient  people  of  God  ana  ihp 
Gentile  Christians.     They  shall  both  **  rejoice  together." 

Although  we  have  followed  the  learned  author  as  closely  as 
such  an  abstract  would  permit,  and  have  adopted  his  language 
as  frequently  as  possible,  we  can  hardly  hope  to  have  transfused 
his  spirit  into  our  pages.  The  above  analysis,  however,  wiU 
enable  our  readers  to  .form  some  judgment  of  Dr.  Stonard'a 
powers.  His  work  possesses,  in  our  apprehension,  the  happy 
qualities  of  a  minuteness,  which  is  rarely  tedious,  and  a  lulnesa 
tvhich  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired,  yet  never  clogs  or  palls 
the  taste.  He  has  the  higher  merit  of  declining  no  difficulty^ 
of  leaving  nothing  unexplained  and  unimproved;  of  proceeding 
upon  a  regular  and  consistent  plan  of  interpretation.    But  hie 


whom  all  the  prophets  bare  witness.  This  is,  in  our  eyes,  of  ft 
value  far  exceeding  even  the  right  interpretation  and  happ^ 
illustration  of  that  portion  of  the  Word  of  Glod  which  he  has  un- 
dertaken to  explain.  Whether  each  emblem  have  its  propet 
signification  assigned  to  it,  is  a  point  on  which  there  nmy  b% 
much  and  harmkss  difference  of  opinion :  succeeding  commefll* 
tators  will  correct  the  errors  of  those  who  have  gone  before 
them ;  and  as  ages  roll  on,  the  light  of  ptophecy  will  gradually 
irradiate  from  the  clouds  which  now  envelope  it,  shining  brighter 
and  brighter  unto  the  perfect  day.  But  the  great  doctrini^s 
respecting  the  ns^ture-and  ofilces  of  the  Son  of  God,  are  of  pr^- 
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^mtf  immedktei  and  essential  interest  Upon  these  depend 
the  revival  or  preservation  of  all  that  is  pure  and  lovely,  and  of 
good  report  in  our  holy  religion :  nor  will  our  candlestick  main-* 
tain  its  placef  nor  its  lamps  shine  with  their  wonted  briffhtness* 
uidess  tney  be  kindled  and  fed  from  that  Light  which  lighteneth 
the  woridi — ^in  whom  is  no  darkness  at  all. 


A  PUlahgicalf   Criikal,  and  Historical  Commsntary  on  the  Prophet 
,   Isaiah^  wUh  a  complete  Translation  of  his  WriStngs.    By  Paorsssoa 
GssENms,  D.D.    4  vols.     Leipsic.    1821. 

Der  Prophet  lestnot  uebersetZf  and  nut  einem  VoUstdn^en  Philologiseh* 
kritischen  trnd  Historischen  Commentar  Begleitetm    Vox  Da*  Wii> 
:  MEiM  GassNios.    4  Bde*    Leipiig.  18S1* 

The  name  of  Professor  Gresenius,  as  that  of  one  of  the  best 
Hebraists  on  the  Continent,  has  long  induced  us  to  look  forward 
to  his  publications  with  pleasure,  and  with  this  feeling,  we  en- 
tered on  a  perusal  of  his  present  work.  An  Introduction  to  the 
history  of  the  prophet,  and  of  his  writings  is  prefixed  to  the 
Commentary^  which  contains  copious  extracts  from  Vitringa, 
Rosenmiiller,  Lowth,  and  other  authors,  to  which  are  annexed 
several  criticisms  of  Albert  Schultens,  and  illustrations  from 
Tarions  Eastern  writers. 

'  The  Professor  commences  his  remarks  with  noticing  the  error 
into  which  some  of  the  Fathers  fell,  by  confounding  Amos  the 
fiither  of  Isaiah  with  the 'prophet  of  that  name;  whereas  the 
ibrmer  is  written  Y^M,  the  latter  D^DH.  The  rabbinical  volumes 

exhibit  a  similar  mistake,  by  asserting  that  Amos  and  Amaziah 
Vere  brothers,  (Megillah,  fol.  10,  col.  3,)  which  Kimchi  on 
Isaiah  very  argumentatively  refutes.  The  Jewish  legends  on 
:this  subject  are  as  various  as  they  are  numerous ;  some  (Bava 
'Bathra^  foL  14,  col.  2,)  maintain,  that  Hosea,  Isaiah,  Amos» 
and  Micah  were  contemporaries ;  others,  that  Hosea,  Amos, 
and  nerhaps  Jonah,  were  somewhat  earlier  than  his  time,  and 
that  Micah  was  somewhat  later.  Yet  it  is  but  justice  to  these 
/abulists  to  add,  that  contrary  to  their  usual  custom,  they  have 
.advanced  these  opinions  only  hypothetically. 

GeseniuB  proceeds  to  discuss  the  trite  question  of  the  deter- 
minate meaning  of  the  words,  "the  year  when  Uzziah  died^^ 
with  reference  to  the  date  of  the  first  prophecy,  and  from  thence 
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Be  icrotlniies  the  state  of  afiiiirs  under  the  tbree  plAinIt  Idiigs 
contemporary  with  the  prophet.  The  flourishu^  ocmdUkm  ef 
the  kii^om  under  Jotham,  and  the  peaceful  security  which 
prerailed,  appear  to  have  rendered  the  Jews  uiattentt?e  to  th6 
warning  voice  of  Isaiah.  This  inattention  was  increased  imdey 
Ahax,  a  weak  and  ungodly  king^-^  ; 

'*  The  first  years  of  whose  reign  were  disturhed  hy  the  invasion  o^ 
the  king  of  Syria,  confederated  with  the  king  of  Israel,  during  v?hich 
both  the  kins  and  the  people  expected  their  deliverance,  by  means  of 
Assyrian  help.  The  prophet  warned  and  threatened,  but  in  vain  :^ 
the  king  derided  the  prophet,  and  purchased,  from  the  Assyrians,  the^ 
hnmOiatioii  of  his  enemies,  by  a  heavy  tribute,  and  the  jckie  of  a  triba-^ 
tary  condition.  Much  greater,  however,  wasiiis  influence,  under  Hese*' 
kish,  •  • .  who  joined  himself  with  the  Egyptians  and  Ethiopians,  to  break 
the  Assyrian  yoke,  acconntbg  himself  able  to  throw  it  off,  by  their  help 
and  his  own  wariike  exertions.  The  prophet  once  more  opposed  thai 
alliance,  with  all  the  power  of  his  persuasive  eloquence,  and  forewarned 
him  of  the  faithless  policy  of  the  Pharaohs: — ^he  threatened  him  wiU| 
an  Assjrrian  invasion,  and  announced  destruction  to  those  who  tn^Mh 
gressed  the  Divine  command.  The  other  party,  however,  preponderale^ 
with  the  king ;  Hezekiah  refused  the  tribute,  and  the  Assyrian  host 
made  its  appearance,  as  the  prophet  had  predicted,  before  the  walls  o( 
Jerusalem,  which  was,  at  last,  oxuy  preserved  by  a  miracle.'*  Ch.  xxxvi, 
37.  &c.  &c. 

• 

After  the  fourteenth  year  of  Hezekiah,  the  prophet  is  no' 
more  introduced  in  his  public  capacity;  from  whence  manyhave 
concluded  that  he  died  about  this  time.  This  was  Aben-£zi(a*s 
opinion,  who  argued,  that  had  he  lived  to  the  days  of  Manasseh* 
some  record  of  the  fact  would  have  existed.  But  Gesenios  in* 
fiera  from  the  prophecies  relating  to  Egypt,  in  the  nineteenth 
chapter,  that  he  was  aUve  at  the  beginning  of  Manasseh^s  reign; 
he  unaginea  him  to  have  written  the  history  of  Heaekmh, 
(8  C3bron.  xxxii.)  and,  consequently,  assumes  the  conclusion  that 
he  musi  have  outlived  him.  The  Talmudical  and  Christiail 
traditions  coincide  in  the  assertion,  that  he  ^as  put  to  death  by 
Maimsseh,  and  to  this  St.  Paul  has  been  supposed  to  have 
alhaded  in  his  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  (c.  xi.  37,  fWfiiVdviatfvO  The 
Gemara  (  Yebamoth,  f.  4,  ad  Jin,)  quoting  the  Mishna,  where  it 
states  that  R.  Simeon  Ben  Azai  found  a  roll  of  Genealogies  at 
Jerusalem,  remarks,  JTyttT  yy^  IWSO  n2  2VD1,  **  it  was  written# 
in  it,  that  Manasseh  slew  Isaiah.*"  But  this  circumstance  is  not 
mentioned  in  the  sacred  page,  nor  can  we  infer  from  any  part 
of  It,  that  he  was  sawn  asunder  by  order  of  this  king :.  the 
tradition,  therefore,  can  never  amount  to  the  rank  of  an ' ' 
docoment* 


'  hdak  appMni  to  hai?e  exdinivcly  Hved  in  Jerutdemi  aad 
Oeienfais  argues  that  he  had  three  aona,  whom  he  named  after 
die  flgorative  style  of  prophecy,  Shear* Yashnb^  Immanuel,  and 
Maher-ahakMiaah^afln.  But  we  are  aware  of  no  data,  from 
which  Immamwil  can  be  determined  to  have  been  the  aen  of  the 
prophet ;  the  contrary  appears  from  an  uwhiasspd  perusal  of  the 
chapter^  to  have  been  the  fact.  The  narrative  is  prophetic^  and 
figuratively  embodies  existing  events  with  future  promises;  it 
is  distinct  m  nature  and  phraseology  from  that  which  refers  to 
the  prophet's  childreui  and  relates  to  a  miraculous  circumstance 
connected  with  the  birth  of  the  long  expected  Saviour  and  Hope 
of  the  Jews.  It  was  then  pronouiK^ed  to  invigorate  them  under 
cafaooityt  and  stimulate  them  to  purity  of  faith;  the  mode  of 
MneeptiM  was  contrary  to  the  laws  of  nature,  and  therefore 
must  have  been  inapplicable  to  the  prophet's  wife,  and  the  name 
in  itself  was  indicative  of  the  Messiah,  and  referable  to  hia  di^^ 
viae  nature  alone,  having  been  intended  as  a  prophetic  deaig* 
nation  of  his  Deity.  Others  have  believed,  that  like  Nathan 
in  the  tfane  of  David,  Isaiah  was  seer  and  annalist  to  Hesekiab^ 
but  this  hypothesis  is  mere  speculation. 

In  the  author's  critique  on  the  contents  of  the  book,  we  find 
him  occasionally  induing  the  scepticism  of  the  German  school, 
and  entertaining  dbubts  whether  the  whole  book  were  written 
bv  Isaiah.  The  cause  of  this  scepticism  we  plainly  trace  to  the 
liahihidic  passage,  which  he  has  cited  in  his  note,  to  which  no. 
sober  critic  womd  attach  any  degree  of  credit.  He  affects  to 
substantiate  it,  in.  some  manner,  by  a  citation  of  the  opinions  of 
Eichhom,  Doderlein,and  Bertholdt,  with  each  of  whose  writings 
we  are  sufficiently  acquainted  to  pronounce  them  caviHing  cri* 
Ilea  of  much  leamine,  but  of  no  judgment.  Eichhom  and 
Doderlein,  in  particukr,  appear  to  doubt  all  that  partakes  of 
the  nature  of  a  miracle,  and  to  handle  the  sacred  text  in  the 
same  arbitrary  manner  ab  many  modem  editors  have  liandled  tlie 
Greek  plays,  every  aheration  in  which  we  loudly  decry,  unless 
substantiated  by  the  authority  of  several  ancient  MSS.  The 
Word  of  God  is  too  pure  and  too  important  to  he  made  the 
butt  of  literary  speculations,  too  much  depends  upon  it  for  us 
to  allow  the  conjectural  emendations,  unsupported  by  MS. 
anthority,  even  of  the  best  scholar.  The  object  of  the  Biblical 
caritic  is  to  elucidate,  not  to  alter  the  text ;  to  prove  the  authen- 
ticiQr  of  the  books  of  both  Testaments,  not  to  raise  surmisea 
against  their  genuineness,  which  it  is  out  of  his  power  to  aub- 
•lantiate.  If  the  text  be  assaibble  ad  Ubitum^  any  Uiing  that  air 
editor  pleases  may  be  proved  by  it,  and  it  would  soon  cease  to 
become  a  rule  of  faith :  it  is  on  tlie  comparative  integrity  of  it 
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AuA  we  buiU  our  tvidencca,  and  found  our  hopes^  and  heaitfew 
must  he  be,  who  would  shake,  tiben,  wkhout  any  afgument  to 
support  Ua  .pretenaiona  We,  howeviuv  absolve  Geaenku  from 
tiese  tmUntions^  which  we  impute  to  some  other  ciiticB  of  his. 
nation*  regrettbg  diat  popular  fiishimi  should  have  in  any  wise 
carried  hmi  away  firom  the  sounder  dictates  of  his  judgmmt. 

He  thinks,  that  the  book  of  Isaiah>  in  its  present  state*  may 
be  divided  into  four  parts  or  books.  The  first  he  concludes  to. 
be  contained  within  chapters  i, — ^xii. ;  the  second  within  chap* 
ters  xiiL«^xxuL;  the  third  within  chapters  xxiv. — ^xxxv ;  •  tbb- 
fourth  within  chapters  xL — ^LxvL  He  pronounces  chapters 
^qunri — xxxix.  to  be  extracts  from  the  prophet's  historical  wri* 
tings,  and  refers  his  last  division  to  the  Pseudo-Isaiah,  on  acf 
count  of  its  reference  to  the  Babylonian  exiles*  We  very  much 
doubt  his  accuracy  in  this  statement,  in  which  we  observe,  the 
same  sceptical  spirit  that  we  have  just  reprobated,  nor  can  we 
account  lor  his  absurd  critique  on  the  fourth  division,  or  for  the 
weak  reasons  on  which  he  has  founded  it.  For  if  it  be  believed 
that  Isaiah  possessed,  in  a  pre-eminent  degree^  the  gift  of  pro?: 
nhecy,  as  all  writers  of  antiquity,  whether  Jewish  or  Christian, 
nave  acknowledged,  we  have  every  reason  to  refer  those  parts 
whidi  relate  to  the  captivity  to  that  prescience  which  has  been 
undeniably  assigned  to  him.  On  the  same  principle,  we  may 
amie  against  the  truth  of  every  part  of  Scripture,  which  has 
remion  to  events,  as  yet  fiiture,  when  those  parts  were  written* 
which  amotints,  in  no  unequivocal  language,  to  a  denial  of  the 
inspiration  of  the  Bible. 

We  attach  no  particular  value  to  the  professor's  remaAs  oa 
the  historical  writmgs  of  the  prophet,  but  great  ability  is  dis* 
played  in  his  chapter  on  his  character  and  maxims.  The  obser- 
vatioDB  on  his  character,  as  a  writer ^  are  compendious,  although 
wry  laboured.  After  some  account  of  the  estimation  in  which 
he  was  holden,  both  among  Jews  and  Christians,  and  a  shosA' 
critique  on  the  text  of  the  book,  the  author  proceeds  to  notice 
the  Apocrypha  attributed  to  him.  Origen  is  the  first  who  pien- 
tions  their  existence,  in  express  terms,  (Epist.  ad  Africq^num 
Commeni^  m  MaiL^  Homil  L  in  IsaiamJ  in  which  he  quotes. 
Heb.  xi.  37.  He  entitles  the  book  'Hcaias  ovoxpixpor.  The^ 
apostolical  covistitutions  call  it  by  the  same  name,  and  condemn.' 
it  as  spurious,  tc^ther  with  the  apocryphal  works  attributed 
to  Adam,  Enoch,  Moses,  and  David.  In  Epiphanius^'s  accounts 
of  the  Arcimntikes  and  Hierakites,  it  is  mentioned  as  *Ai«^«t. 
ram  'Hsaftf,  which  accords  with  the  title  of  the  Ethiopic  v^rsion« 
btely  translated  from  the  Bodleian  MS.  by  Dr.  Lawrence, 
6CTt jWJf^M'.^flJP: :     From  the  quotations  made  from.  this. 
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ipnrioiM  worki  both  in  the  Tafamid  and  the  Fathen,  there  ean 
M  no  doubt  of  the  identity  of  the  Ethiopic  copy.  Gesemne 
gives  an  abstract  of  its  contents,  which  aie,  in  the  hi^iest  de* 
gree,  wild  and  absurd. 

From  this  very  cursory  consideration  of  the  prophet  and  of 
his  writings,  he  passes  to  a  history  of  the  ancient  versions  of 
them.  Among  the  peculiarities  of  the  Greek  yenion,  he  re- 
marks, that  we  translator  has  more  or  less  felicitously,  wad 
accordOng  to  their  real  meaning,  explained  JSguroHve  expree- 
nons ;  e.  g.  chap.  i.  25,  *f^l  ^3,  wetrras  rk  dtoiiM,  (Aqu.  Sym. 
Theod.,  KMampov  m,)  ch.  iii.  17.  Tm  nXl  Hplp  ^TTM  FIDV 
TmntwMti  i  0fof  ofxiami  buymripcu  Sia^v,  ch.  v.  Iv;  pwt^j  yjjrx 
trOnS  fioetn&iivorrm  o!  }iii^»apUvoi,  (Symm.  ol  ifMOi,)is  rmufot,  ch. 
^  If  bynn  JT»  emhO  Vbw>  ««*  «Xfi^f  S  omoc  rns  id^if  murn, 
(Symm.  Theod.  xoi  ra  wfos  mxiSh  murm  WXii^w  rii$  mkov.)  Of  the 
same  description  are  ch.  viii.  6;  ix.  14;  x.  14,  16,  19;  xi.  4, 
14;  xiv.  9,  IS;  xxi.  10;  xxii.  SS,  S4;  liiL  4;  Iviii.  1.  The 
translator  has  entirelv  misapprehended  the  original  in  xxviii* 
SO;  xxii.  SS;  xxv.  4^;  xxxii.  S;  xxxvii.S7. 

On  this  plan,  he  proceeds  on  his  work  of  criticising  the  difife- 
rent  versions,  in  which  he  particularly  excels,  abating  some  few 
passagesi  in  which  he  appears  to  have  too  freely  indulged  his 
fency.  He  adduces  examples  where  the  transmtor  seems  to 
have  been  biassed  by  the  dogmata  of  the  later  Jewish  theology 
in  his  interpretation,  and  he  cites  others,  where  Hebrew  woraia 
are  translated  acccnding  to  the  force  of  the  cognate  Chaldee 
root.  Very  great  learning  is  displayed  in  his  excursus  on  the 
Chaldee  Targumi  by  a  perusal  ot  which  the  critical  divine  would 
find  himself  amply  repaid  for  his  trouble.  In  his  analysis  of 
the  Syriac  version,  he  first  brings  toffether  the  passages  where 
the  LXX  translation  is  followed,  such  as  ch.  i.  SS,  ^^hD  *7R3D 
XfQl^  ol  xohrviXsi  tfs  yAvynci  rov  oivoy  SSari,  Syr.  ^  -^  ^-r  -^-^^^^^x 
)iSd.  The  remaining  examples  are  in  ch.  i.  S5 ;  ii.  SO  ; 
iii.  17;  vii.  SO;  ix.  IS;  xxx.  4,  SO;  liii.  S.  But  he  has,  per- 
liaps,  more  closely  adhered  to  it  in  v.  17;  vi.  1 ;  ix.  8,  10; 
X.  14,  16;  xi.  4,  14;  xxii.  S3;  xxviii.  8,  &c.  &c.  To  these 
succeed  those  wherein  the  coincidence  with  the  Chaldee  Tar- 
gum  is  equally  conspicuous ;  after  which,  the  old  question,  whe« 
tber  the  translator  was  a  Jew  or  a  Christian,  is  discussed. 
Bertholdt  decided  that  he  was  the  latter ;  Simcm,  the  editor  of 
the  Hebrew  Lexicon  and  Bible,  that  he  was  the  former ;  and 
Gresenius  argues,  with  great  ability,  that  he  was  a  Christian. 
In  ch.  viL  14,  where  the  predicted  mother  of  Immanuel  is  called 
;<fO^,  the  Syriac  reads  |A2ioAo,  which  implies  apme  eirgim, 
and  in  other  places  the  word  lAV>>Si,  exactly  corresponding 
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to  the  Hebrew  rxdyjf  k  introdticed.  Where  (ch.  ix.  6,)  ^  is  pre* 
^M^^  of  the  Messiah,  the  Syrian  transhttor  rightly  renders  it 
lOl^l  God,  which  a  Jew  would  hardly  have  done,  as  tibis  pas-< 
sage  has  been  wonderftilly  perverted  from  its  true  sense,  in 
many  of  the  rabbinical  writings.  So*  in  ch.  lii.  15,  he  renders 
»^9  Ip  2&0,  Ae  MkaU^prinik  (i.  e.  with kis blood,)  and  inch.  liii.  8, 
^thf  is  translated  01S9  which  clearly  indiyidualizes  him.  Fran 
these  and  parallel  prooft,  Jerome  was  led  to  adopt  this  opinion^ 
and  according  to  our  judgment,  he  adopted  it  on  yery  sufficient 
data ;  nor  is  it  an  unimportant  circumstance  of  corroboration, 
that  the  Syrian  Christians  universally  made  use  of  this  version. 
Dathe,  and  some  others,  attempt  to  suggest  a  middle  idea,  to 
reconcile  the  disputes ;  viz.  that  it  was  the  work  of  a  prose- 
lyte converted  from  Judaismi  which  can  never  rank  above  ft 
mere  hypothesis. 

In  his  chapter  on  R.  Saadiah  Gaon's  Arabic  version,  he  first 
notices  his  explanation  of  tropes  and  imagery,  or  his  expression 
of  them,  by  circumlocution,  after  which  he  cites  examples,  in 
which  he  has  modified  or  rejected  **  anthropopathetic  phrases.*' 


£•  g.  ch.  L  15,  ijy  obSfHf  kS^^J  ^t^^*'  I  ^^  cover  my  jutyi 
(i.e.  under  a  veily)  v.  18,  ch.vi.  1 ;  xix.  1 ;  xxxiv.  16,  17,  &€.  &c. 
He  has  discovered  some  few  coincidences  with  the  Chaldee,  iii 
inserted  passages,  which  are  not  of  frequent  occurrence.  Ini 
Geograpnical  names,  the  translator  follows  the  later  Tar« 
gumin,  and  the  Samaritan  version,  which  are  mostly  correct. 

Thus,    jttra,  i^\>  chap.  ii.  13;  itnoana  LJy»  3t.  9;  VO, 

4^]s  xi-  11*  17;  onsCD  VhJ,  JLj/il  "vii.  12;  pTOttf,  Ux^^, 
2^fieicrvi,  X.  9 ;  of  which  Gesenius  has  produced  instances,  to  a 
great  length.  The  Hebrew  word,  also,  is  very  frequendy  re- 
tained) with  a  slight  variation^  as  TXfOpt^  i*\&jUi  ch.i.8,  &c.  &c.; 

and  the  whole  of  his  remarks  on  this  translation  is  concluded 
by  a  citation  of  verses,  which  contain  the  elucidations  of  the 
Tarffum  and  Rabbinical  writers. 

Amr  criticising  the  vulgate,  he  proceeds  to  the  elucidations 
of  Isaiah  by  the  r  athers  01  the  church,  and  the  Rabbin,  which 
port  is  little  more  than  a  compilation  from  the  books  of  eccle- 
siastical historians  and  critics.  The  last  chapter  contains  a  list 
of  more  modem  translators  and  interpreters,  with  occasional 
renmrks  on  their  productions,  and  vrill  form  a  very  useful  cata* 
logue  to  any  fiiture  scholiast  on  this  prophet. 

vV'e  have  been  rather  disappointea  in  the  Introduction  to  his 
Commentary,  which  haa  been  the  subject  of  our  discusdony  and 
excepting  in  the  critical  analysb  of  the  different  versions,  we 
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« 
Jiaire  tcaoed  Utile  thai  fs  new;  aor  is  this  entkely  Mw^  for 
Eichhorn,  Bertholdt,  Jalw,  and  other  writers  on  the  Old  Tes* 
tamenty  have  been  most  important  assUtants  to  him  in  this 
research.  We  were  sorry  to  observe  that  sc^ticism  which  we 
have  instanced,  in  the  beginning  of  our  review,  as  from  the 
writings  of  Gesenius,  whicn  have  reached  iis«  we  had,  hitherto, 
believed  him  exempt  firom  it. 

His  Commentary  contains  much  valuable  matter,  and  is  cer-^ 
tainly  superior  to  the  Scholia  of  Rosenmiiller  on  this  book  \ 
yet  a<  a  whole,  it  probably  is  not  superior  to  Vitringa*  We 
conceive  that  the  author  erred  in  his  judgment,  by  not  writing 
it  in  Latin ;  for  few,  comparatively,  out  of  Germany  and  Hol« 
land,  will  be  able  to  avail  themselves  of  it,  in  its  German  dress. 
It  exhibits  deep  and  patient  research,  but  b  occasionally  brief 
and  obscure :  in  several  instances,  .we  have  noticed  very  io^e- 
nioos  strictures  on  the  sacred  text  Thus,  ch.  i.  4.  our  copies 
read  the  last  clause  of  the  passage^  pU  btXlKO^  WTtf>  VIM  tttO 
rnnH  &nd  his  translation,  published  in  a  separate  volume  of  the 
work,  renders  it  **  Sie  haben.  • .  .verachiei  den  HeiUgen  Israels ^ 
sind  xuruckgewichen.''  This  is  contrasted  with  otner  places, 
imd  in  the  li^t  clause,  a  critical  parallel  is  adduced  between  this 
use  of  -)*it>  and  that  of  *)1tr31D  <^nd  TOX  '^  other  parts  of  the 
Bible.  Rosenmiiller's  SchoUon  is  disproved,  and  the  stress  of 
the  verse  is  determined  to  consist  in  the  climax  of  four  synony- 
mous members  of  it — the  sinfid  nation — the  people  laden  with 
iniquity — the  seed  of  evil  doers— the  corrupted  children,  and  in 
the  three  synonymous  expressions,  they  have  forsaken  Jehovah — 
they  have  provoked  the  holy  One  of  Israel — they  have  re- 
volted. He  might  have  elucidated  still  further  hi£r  remarks  on 
this  style,  by  adductions  of  similar  modes  of  composition  among 
the  Axabs :  Hariri  and  Hamad4ni  abound  in  this  form  of  com- 
position, which  was  prevalent,  at  a  very  early  period,  through- 
6ut  the  East.  Lowtn  has  done  much  for  Hebrew  poetry,  but 
more  remains  to  be  done. 

In  the  third  verse  of  this  chapter,  he  has  very  happily  drawn 
a  comparison  between  it,  and  Jeremiah  viii.  7.,  to  which  it  is,  in 
•very  respect,  applicable.  Great  care  has  been  taken  in  deve- 
loping the  sense  of  the  Prophet's  expressions  from  the  older- 
poems  and  histories  of  other  Oriental  nations,  and  his  references 
are  very  numerous,  although  we  think  that  he  is  occasionally 
too  concise  in  his  illustration  of  manners  and  customs.  It  is  not 
simphf  an  exegetical  work  on  the  Hebrew  text,  but  it  very 
largely  discusses  the  readinffs  in  the  other  ancient  versions.  If 
the  Commentary,  without  the  introduction,  or  at^least  without 
the  objectioBable  parts  in  both,  were  translated  into  Latin  or 
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•  * 

It  wotikl  bo  found  It  valiiable  ai»HiisUioii  to  the  libmry 
of  the  Biblioal  scholar* 

The  tenth  ver«e  of  the  first  chapter  is  well  explained  by  his^ 
observations,  and  curiously  exemplified  by  an  Arabic  proverb. 

in  M eid&ni,  which  proves  the  prevalence  of  the  allusion :  'j!^^* 

ft^  i/^^  ttf*  -More  wifusi/than  a  Kad/u  ( Judge j  of  Sodom, 
It  ia  the  £30th  of  A.  Schultens's  collection,  to  which  resort  must 
be  had  for  the  naiive  interpretation  of  it^ 

Abarbanel  and  others  have  noticed  the  striking  analogy  be- 
tween Isaiah  and  Micah,  who  on  that  account  are  often  said  to^ 
have  possessed  the  same  prophetic  vision.  Gesenius  on  ch.  ii^ 
S^.  gives  a  curious  specimen  of  it,  by  contrasting  the  former 
with  the  latter  (ch.  iv.  1 — 3.)  in  a  manner  that  shows  how  slight 
is  the  variation. 

Micah.  Isaiah.  ' 

paa  mrr  /i^a  m  mr -. nw  m  mv  rai 

KVT«p:i      y.^mi) 

omy  rtv  m3i tn:in"^D  rm  inn^ 

V.  2.  Dm  cnj  tt^^m W2r)  wxf  id^  v.  3. 

JV2  wi        /in  bn 

V.  3.     D^n  wxfV2  DBttn iT3im  msn  ra  db»i  v.  4. 

XTvJt iwt^ rtdr h^ 

Nothings  indeed,  can  be  more  satisfactory,  than  this  parallel. 
He  offers  many  deep  remarks  on  the  structure  of  the  poetry  in 
the  book,  and  enters  into  his  subject  with  a  clear  comprehen- 
sion of  its  spirit  and  importance.  We  are  necessarily  obliged' 
to  omit  many  things  in  tnese  four  volumes,  which  are  calculated 
to  interest  the  reader,  and  compress  the  few  that  we  adduce  in 
&nuumer  that  hardly  does  justice  to  the  Scholia.  At  the  same 
time  we  must  warn  him  that  here  and  there  the  same  forced  and 
Utitudinarian  system  of  scepticism,  which  we  have  noticed  in  the 
other  parts,  will  meet  his  eye  in  the  Commentary,  particularly 
in  that  splendid  prophecy,  which  is  contained  in  the  9th  chapter/ 
V.  6, 7.  for  which  we  were  prepared,  when  he  insisted  in  his  in- 
troduction, that  Immanuel  was  a  Son  of  Hezekiah.  He  thus* 
translatea  the  sixth  verse : 

**  Denu  eiu  Kiud  wird  uns  gebohren, 
Eiu  Sohn  wird  uns  gegeben ; 
Auf  dessen  Schuiter  Jlerrschaft  ruht, 
Und  man  nennt  seinen  Namea ; 
Wunder,  Beratber,  starker  Held, 
Ewiger  Vater,  Friedensfurst.**  •  ^ 
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Comparing  TQJ^  with  tf^yoT^  ^  Esek.  xxxii.  iU  he 
was  induced  to  offer  this  version,  the  correctness  of  which  we 
very  much  doubt :  the  prophet  in  a  strong  prosopopoeia  intro- 
duces Egypt  with  all  her  innabitants  and  vanities,  as  descending 
to  Skeol  and  the  nether  parts  of  the  earth.  What  then  is  more 
natural  than  to  conceive  the  Prophet^s  allusion  in  tSHOSrh^  ^ 
have  been  the  gods  or  idols  there  worshipped  ?  Nor  is  there- 
any  thing  in  the  context  which  is  not  in  unison  with  the  idea» 
In  Isaiah  x.  31.  we  read,  that  the  remnant  of  Jacob  shall  re- 
**u™*  "TtU  VlT^H  which  can  only  be  predicated  of  •'  thb  mighty 
God/'  Equally  inconsequential  is  the  argument  taken  from 
Ezek.  xxxi.  IS.  (d^V^M)  as  it  is  in  no  ways  relevant  to  the  pas- 
sage. We,  therefore,  securely  urse  in  direct  proof  against 
Gesenius,  part  of  the  18th  and  19tn  verses  of  the  S2nd  chap- 
ter of  Jeremiah,  which  will  positively  establish  the  meaning  of 
Isaiah  to  have  been  "  the  mighty  God,"  since  in  this  exactly 
parallel  passage  he  is  caUed  ifQXl  Vll^  bHH  whose  name  b 
illM^  mnS  which  are  expressions  only  appUcable  to  Deity. 

The  absurdity  in  this  commentary  is,  that  *'  Ewiger  Vater,** 
or  ^*  THS  EVERLASTING  Father,"  must  necessorUy  express. the 
doctrine,  whether  the  preceding  criticism  be  correct  or  incor- 
rect ;  yet  we  are  of  opinion,  that  "tlPIlM  relates  to  our  Saviour, 
as  introducing  the  dispensation  of  the  Gospel,  conceiving  St* 
Paul  to  have  paraphrased  the  Words,  when  he  introduces  him  as 
bringing  ''  Ufe  and  inunortaUty  to  light  by  his  GospeL^  It 
cannot  be  re&rred  to  the  hypostasis  of  the  Father,  because  this, 
bv  resolving  the  Son  into  the  Father,  would  be  the  same,  as  the 
Fatripassian  heresv,  against  which  Irenaeus  and  Epiphanius  so 
difRisely  wrote.  Taking  it  in  this  sense,  the  connection  between 
it  and  obtTHV  or  Prince  of  Peace,  will  be  most  obvious. 

The  work  is  closed  with  two  appendices,  (the  one  on  the 
mountain  of  the  gods  in  the  North,  according;  to  Asiatic  my- 
thology, in  elucidation  of  Isaiah  xiv.  13.,  the  other  on  the  astro- 
logy and  religious  system  of  the  Chaldaeans,  in  explanation  of 
Isaiah  xlvi.  1.  xlvii.  12 — 15.  Ixv.  11,  12.)  a  chronological  table 
of  the  kingdoms  of  Israel  and  Judah,  an  index  rerum  et  auc- 
torum,  and  indices  of  the  Hebrew,  Syriac,  Arabic,  Persian, 
^thiopic,  Greek,  and  Coptic  words  introduced  into  the  work. 

From  the  preceding  remarks,  the  reader  will  be  enabled  to 
judge  of  the  comparative  failings  and  merits  of  this  pubBcatioir. 
As  in  this,  so  in  all  books  of  this  description,  the  decision  of 
the  writer,  in  points  of  doubtiul  criticism,  is  to  be  adopted 
with  caution ;  for,  most  men  are  biassed  by  some  system,  wnich 
will  have  a  greater  or  less  influence,  on  their  iudgment.  The 
only  safe  canon,  which  we  would  propose  to  the  interpreter  of 
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the  Hebrew  Bible  or  Greek  Tesptaxnent,  is  that  of  collating,  by 
means  of  a  Concordance^  every  passage,  where  the  words,  un« 
der  investigation,  occur,  when,  having  carefully  ascertained  their 
force  from  the  context,  he  will  easily  be  able  to  determine  their 
signification  in  the  place,  which  he  is  examining.  Great  light 
may,  indeed,  be  reflected  on  Hebrew  roots,  from  the  Svriac  and 
Arabic,  and  vast  illustration  of  the  Greek  text  of  the  Evan- 
gelists and  Apostles  may  be  obtained,  from  the  study  of  Hebrew 
idiom  and'  Rabbinical  phraseology.  If,  observing  these  rules  of 
critical  inquiry,  the  Biblical  student  has  recourse  to  this  work 
of  Gresenius,  he  may  derive  great  advantage  firom  it :  it  abounds 
in  that,  which  is  calculated  to  advance  the  study  of  theology, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  alloyed  with  speculations  that  may 
be  very  detrimental  to  the  incipient  divine.  If,  indeed,  a  judi-^ 
cious  selection  were  made  from  its  contents,  from  Vitringay 
Lowth,  Michaelis,  Cocceius,  and  Rosenmiiller,  and  from  uie 
different  essavs  on  detached  passages  of  Isaiah,  in  the  various 
collections  oi  Biblical  literature,  combining  them  with  the  la«* 
hours  of  Harmer  and  Burder,  a  very  interesting  and  full  com^* 
mentary  might  be  compiled  on  the  writings  of  this  pronhet. 
But,  as  this  work  now  stands,  it  is  equally  nraught  with  aavan« 
tage  and  with  danger. 

Some  change  appears  to  us  to  have  taken  place  in  Gesenius^s 
opinions  since  the  date  of  his  earlier  productions^  and  if  we 

i'udge  aright  from  our  perusal  of  German  divinity,  he  seems  to 
lave  imbibed  some  of  the  theoretical  reveries  of  Paulus,  the 
editor  of  the  New  Repertorium,  and  commentator  on  the  New 
Testament.  It  is  a  subject  of  deep  resret,  that  the  German 
Bcbool,  which  is  replete  with  indefatigable  research,  with  acute 
and  pertinent  observations,  and  most  extensive  learning,  should 
yet,  in  matters  of  theology,  neutralize  the  value  of  their  public 
cations,  by  this  almost  universal  propensity  to  uncertain  specu« 
lations,  and  by  their  abnost  constant  endeavours  to  give  new 
bterpretations.  to  the  most  splendid  and  important  parts  of  die 
Bible*  We  conceived  that  tnis  book  had  sufficient  claims  upon 
us  to  be  brought  under  review :  we  have  stated  its  merits  and 
defects,  according  to  our  ideas  of  truth,  and  we  trust  that  those 
who  may  be  dazzled  by  its  learning,  will,  notwithstanding,  con- 
sult it  with  that  caution  which  its  errors  render  necessary  to  be 
observed,  and  with  that  distrust  of  its  speculative  opinions 
which  is  indispensable  to  a  correct  interpretation  of  the  Hebrew 
text 
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{Continued  from  page  ftl,) 

Havinq  ably  yindicated  the  character  of  the  Founder  of  CSiris- 
tjanity,  the  thhrd  division  of  the  fifth  section  is  occupied  in  dis* 
cussing  the  characters  of  his  Apostles  and  immediate  followers^ 
The  infidd  assertion  is  put  in  the  words  of  Vohiey ;  that 
V  they  were  robbere  and  hypocrites;  preaching  simpUciiyf  to 
inveigle  coe^dence  ;  humUky^  the  more  easy  to  enslave;  pimsriyi 
in  order  to  appropriate  aU  riches  to  themselves;  another  foortd^ 
^  order  more  effectnaUy  to  invade  this.**  It  is  true  that  this 
language  is  employed  with  reference  to  the  whole  collective  body 
•f  the  Christian  Clergy.  For  the  sake  of  argument,  (and  to 
the  priesthood  of  the  middle  a^s  we  are  ready  to  admit  it  to  be 
ia  manv  instances  too  apphcable,)  it  is  granted  to  the  full  ex* 
test  of  his  wishes :  what  then  t  If  this  cannot  be  proved  of  the 
A^stlesy  the  deist's  project  of .  overturtfiing  Christianity  wiB 
be  but  little  advanced ;  for  unless  he  can  prove  them  to  be  itb^ 
pbstors  and  cheatsi  he  advanoss  not  one  step.  If/  however,  it 
be  conceded,  that  during  the  life*time  of  Qirist,  some  of  the 
Apostles  entertained  wondly  or  ambitious  hopes,  notwithstand* 
ifig  Christ's  repeated  assertions  that  they  were  to  expect  con* 
tempt,  hatred,  bonds,  spoliation,  and  death,  in  his  service; 
what  was  their  conduct  after  his  death  ?  where  was  then  thear 
ambition — ^where  then  their  worldly-mindedness  ?  From  that 
moment  they  were  content  to  endure  sufferings  from  which  hu* 
man  nature  revolts.  From  that  moment  the  approbation  or  dis- 
approbation of  men  was  of  little  account.  They  were  wiOfaig 
to  remgn  every  thine;,  diaracter,  wealth,  comfort,  and  life.  In 
oonfirmation  of  dieir  oncerity  we  find  that  only  one  of  the 
Apostles  died  a  natural  death :  the  rest  were  slaughtered  under 
various  circumstances  of  cruelty,  in  the  various  regions  of  the 
earth  to  which  their  zeal  had  transported  them.  *  The  infidel 
only  will  believe  that  the  whole  of  this  was  done  and  suffered 
by  a  set  of  men  for  the  purpose  of  deluding  mankind  into  the 
belief  of  a  fiction.  It  may  indeed  be  asked  what  powerftil  mo* 
tive  induced  the  change,  that  took  place  in  the  Apostles  from 
despair,  which  seized  them,  when,  after  the  death  of  their  mas- 
ter, they  were  scattered  and  dispersed,  to  their  subsequent  con- 
fidence and  zeal  ?  It  is  answered,  the  fact  of  the  resurrection, 
with  the  various  circumstances  connected  with  it ;  the  proofs 
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of  which  are  minutely  examined^  and  the  two  accounts  impar«r 
tially  weighed  by  Mr.  Faber,  who  leaves  the  reader  to-  make 
his  choice  between  that  given  by  the  Jewish  rulers  and  that  of 
the  disciples  of  Christ.  If  he  prefer  that  which  is  given  by 
the  Jewisii  rulers,  he  must  take  it,  clogged  with  the  insuperable 
difficidties  with  which  it  is  accompanied;  if  he  adopt  that 
given*  by  the  disciples,  he  must  acknowledge  that  Christ  did 
rise  from  the  dead,  and  that  the  Gospel  is  a  revelation  iroiki 
heaven« 

.  The  foundation  of  our  rational  belief  is  thus  stated ;  Christ* 
either  rose  from  the  dead,  or  he  did  not ;  and  analogously  the 
(Usciples  either  knew  that  they  spoke  the  truth,  or  they  did  not. 
If  we  admit  them  to  have  spoken  the  truth,  the  argument' ends; 
if  they  did  not,  we  must,  at  the  same  time,  take  up  and  defend 
the  following  positions.  By  the  hypothesis  the  disciples '  ad*^ 
vanced  a  positive  falsehood :  but  if  they  did,  they  must  have 
advanced  it,  knowing  aU  the  while  that  they  were  advancing  anr 
absolute  untruth.  Now  on  the  strength  of  this  known  untruth^ 
those  who  were  recently  terrified  into  denial  or  abandonment  of 
their  master  suddenly  came  forward,  firm  and  undaunted,  and' 
mutually  consistent.  The  object  of  this  singular  pertinacity  in 
thus  maintaining  and  promulgating  a  known  falsehood  is  the 
establishment  of  a  system  which,  as  they  are  fully  aware,  ex^ 
poses  them  to  hatred,  hardship,  and  death.  These  are  the 
articles  of  belief  concomitant  on  the  hypothesis  that  Christ 
tinever  in  truth  rose  from  the  dead,  and  that  the  apostles  Were 
impostors ;  if  a  man  can  admit  such  articles — and  every  infidel^ 
on  his  own  principles,  stimds  pledged  to  admit  them,  where  hf 
the  absurdity,  or  difficulty,  or  contradiction  he  will  not  adopt 
rather  than  embrace  Christianity. 

In  this  stage  of  the  argument  the  leading  features' in  thef 
character  of  Judas  and  Paul  are  aptly  introduced.  The  former,' 
after  living  in  the  confidence  of  Christ  and  his  companions,  de« 
serts  and  betrays  him,  and  subsequently  commits  suicide.  It 
is  fairly  asked,  under  such  circumstances,  had  Christianity 
been  imposture,  what  would  have  been  his  more  obrious  and 
natural  proceeding  ?  As  an  accomplice,  he  must  have  known 
that  his  master  was  an  impostor ;  and  therefore  when  he  be* 
trayed  him,  he  would  have  unfolded  the  entire  project  to  hisr 
employers.  His  evidence,  it  is  clear,  would  have  been  invalu* 
able,  and  of  the  last  importance.  But  though  living  at  the 
time,  (for  he  did  not  hang  himself  till  he  saw  that  his  master  wa9 
condemned^)  he  is  never  brought  forward  as  a  witness ;  he  does 
not  appear  at  the  trial.  False  witnesses  are  sought  for  and 
f^imd  with  difficulty,  and  their  evidence  at  last  tends  only  to  a 
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IMurtiGidar  speech.  Judas,  howeTer,  in  the  motaeDt  of  a  bitter 
and  afloniaing  repentance,  adheres  to  what  he  conceived,  to 
▼hat  he  knew  to  be  the  truth :  he  openly  confessed  his  own 

Kilt  and  his  Lord's  integrity.    *'  /  have  shmed  in  thai  I  have 
rayed  the  itmoeeni  UoodJ* 

The  argument  afforded  by  St.  Paul  is  equally  strong.  In 
the  case  of  Judas  we  have  the  testimony  of  a  friend  converted 
into  an  enemy ;  in  that  of  Paul,  the  testimony  of  an  enemy 
converted  into  a  firiend.  One  moment  we  find  him  journeying 
on  the  wffk  of  extermination;  in  the  next  as  eager  to  build  up 
as  he  was  before  eager  to  destroy.  The  narrative  of  his  con- 
version, if  we  suppose  it  to  be  accurate,  will  indeed  most  fully 
account  for  the  wonderful  change  which  took  place  in  his  con* 
duct  and  principles ;  but  it  is  nevertheless  so  extraordinary  that 
upon  the  first  perusal  we  cannot  be  surprised  at  the  exclamation 
of  Felix,  Acts  xxxL  S4.  Yet,  if  the  case  be  attentively  consi- 
dered, we  shall  perhaps  find  the  rejection  of  it  encumbered 
with  greater  difficulties  than  the  admission  of  it  The  reasons 
for  amnitting  its  truth  are  three.  It  fidly  accounts  for  the  fact, 
otherwise  inexplicable,  of  his  sudden  conversion; — ^it  is  corro- 
borated by  his  previous  character,  for  whether  considered  as  a 
scholar  or  a  bigot,  we  are  utterly  .at  a  loss  to  comprehend  his 
motives  for  fabricating  a  tale  counter  to  his  original  prejudices, 
and  the  object  he  had  in  view  at  that  particular  time ; — and  it  is 
lastly  corroborated  by  his  subsequent  conduct,  for  if  it  were  a 
mere  fabrication,  he  would  not  have  shaped  his  whole  life  in 
conformi^  to  what  he  himself  knew  to  be  lalse.  It  is,  moreover, 
confirmed  by  persons  present  at  the  time,  who  both  could  and 
would  have  contradicted  it,  had  it  been  a  fabrication  of  the 
apostle.  On  the  other  hand,  they  who  deny  the  truth  of  the 
narrative  stand  pledged,  by  the  very  act  of  their  denial,  to  main- 
tain the  following  paradoxical  articles  of  belief.  I.  That  a 
bigoted  and  inveterate  enemy  to  Christianity,  at  the  very  mo- 
ment when  he  was  breathing  vengeance  against  its  professors, 
chose  to  fabricate  a  falsehood,  for  the  strange  purpose  of  em- 
bracing a  religion  he  cordiaUy  despised.  S.  That  for  the  pur- 
Eose  of  accomplishing  this  singular  projeet,  he  sacrificed  every 
ope  of  promotion  among  the  ruling  men  of  his  country ;  and 
embraced  a  life  of  obloquy  and  labour.  3.  That  slthough  hating 
Christianity  in  his  heart,  and  deeming  it  an  imposture,  yet 
he  falsely  pretended  to  have  had  a  vision  of  its  enured  author, 
and  in  support  of  this  falsehood,  and  furtherance  of  this  hated 
relieion,  he  was  finally  willing  to  sacrifice  his  life.  4.  That  a 
sudden,  change  took  place  both  in  his  principles  and  practice, 
not  in  consequence  of  any  rational  examination  of  the  claims  of 
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CbrMaidty  to  be  adndlted'  as  a  nvdalioiw  Intl  without  Ihcf 
least  assbniable  cause  whateTer ;  far  if  ^e  "wAaa  te  denied 
which  he  htmsitf  eonstantly  addvMsed  as  the  feason  of  his  coih 
i^ersion,  no  odier  leasoii  can  be  discovered :  that  is  to  eaji  they 
mnst  beUere  in  on  elfect  without  a  eausoi  &  That  in  his  new 
prineiides  and  practice,  he  persevend  .thnmdi  life^  despised 
and  persecuted,  thon^  he  faoanelf  knew  th^  to  be  fahef 
and  adverse  to  his  interests^  6«  That/slthoiigh  he  invariably 
stated  the  oecurretioe  ta  hnte  haffpenad  id  brctod  day^fightf  ill 
die  pMsenoe  of  several  penoiis^  not  otie  of  thekni^theuffh  all 
eBCMes  to  CbvtsManity,  ever  came  folrwaid  to  boam>nt  hue  as 
an  wttefer  of  fUeeheod*  7«  Finally^  th^  lUst  believe  that  a 
mm  of -eminent  learning,  and  strong  pngudioes  against  Christi* 
anity,  to  the  amaseswht  of  the  whole  world,  snddenly  eom* 
moMed  a  career  altogether  opposite  U  his  fbcmer  principles » 
that  in  this  career,  without  any  assignable  cause,  he  perse* 
v«red  through  his  whole  life ;  and  that  at  length  he  submitted 
to  be  pnt  to  death,  rather  than  give  op  m  set  of  opinions  which 
eonlradieted  all  the  sentimentt  imbibed  during  his  educatioDj 
and  which  he  had  adopted  whoBy  without  rreason. 

Seotiom  y%.^TAe  d^ffkuUes  aUemdmai  upon  deUtieal  n^ 
ddUif  in  regurdto  ike  rapid  propagation  of  Chrieiiamiff  and 

It  being  evident  that  dhiisdanity  spvead  over  >  the  world  in  an 
incredlMy  short  spaoe  of  time,  jf  it  were  an  imposture  we  are 
natemily  led  t^^ask  1m>w  it  faanined  to  haire  suds  ettraordinary 
sneoess*  Hence  Mr,  GibbouVi  five  reasons  ilrhy  it  so  difiused 
Itself* 

The  investigation  of  these  reasons  fonns  the  subyect  of  the 
flrst  pert  of  this  section.  The  first  reason  assigned,  is /AeN|/fe«J» 
Ue  imdimi^tenmi  xeal  if  tie  earlif  ChriHumtf  derieed  Jrotn  ike 
Jewiek  reUgi&iif  imifmr^Mfrom  iisnam^  and  uneodai  spirits 
The  substance  of^his  amunent^  syHogistJcsHy  ajrranged^  stands 
ttos :  the  professors  of  inflexible  andintdefeant  aodmnst,  in  the 
necessary  way  of  cause  and  effiMst,  soosmr  oar  later  bring  over  aD 
mankind  to  dieir  opiidons}  bat  die  psissitive  Chris^ms  pos- 
sessed dns  inflexible  eeale  thevsfore  their  religion  was  soon 
IRtspagated'to  a  wideextent*^  We  reply,  it  is.  observed,  that 
there  is^  no  nee Asary  connection  betwecA  dm  zeslona  obstioacy 
of  ofm'nmnin  nuantainmg  a^set  of  opinions,  and  the  conviction 
i»f  all  odier  men  that  these^  opinions  are  tnm.  The  reverse  in 
fed  is  more  fikely  to  be  the  case.  Dogmatical  obstmacy  may 
fer  a  time  make  mi  impresdoni  but  aiiampottanate  perseverance 
wffi  excite  weariness  and  annoyance^  and  it  may  be  feidy 
doubted  whether  any  person  ever  dnccrely  changed  one  set  of 
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opinions  for  another,  in  consequence  of  a  mere  dogmatic,  ineefl- 
sant,  and  intolerant  shew  of  seaL  It  should  be  fiuruier  observed 
that  the  conseauenoes  of  such  a  change  exposed  the  converts 
to  torture  and  death.  The  genuine  statement  therefore  of  the 
matter,  is  as  follows:  in  the  judgment  of  Mr.  Gibbon,  provided 
only  a  man  be  endowed  with  a  sufficient  stock  of  seal  and  ob- 
stinacy, he  will  make  numerous  proselytes,  thouffh  his  proselytes 
may  be  morally  sure,  that  they  will  be  tortured  and  murdered 
for  yielding  to  the  imp<»tunity  of  an  obstinate  sealot. 

Ihe  second  reason  IS  the  doctrm^  of  a  ffdvreUfe  improved  hg 
every  addiiumal  drcumeUmce  which  could  give  weight  amd^fi- 
eacy  to  thai  important  truth.  A  comparison  having  been  drawn 
between  the  uncertainty  and  defects  of  other  religions  with  re- 
gard to  a  flitnre  life,  Mr.  Gibbon  concludes  that  when  eternal 
happiness  was  proposed  to  mankind  on  condition  of  adopting 
the  faith,  and  observing  the  precepts  of  the  Gospel,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  such  an  advantageous  offer  should  have  been 
accepted.  But,  it  may  be  asked,  is  it  no  wonder  that  numbers 
of  every  rank  and  reugion  in  the  wide  extent  of  the  Ronum 
empire,  should  have  embraced  a  new  religion  without  some 
reasonable  grounds  and  convincing  evidence  of  its  truth,  and 
power  to  fulfil  its  promises?  The  fallacy  is  in  this  first  step: 
granting  their  credulity  and  easy  obedience  to  mere  importu- 
nity in  opposition  to  their  present  and  future  interest, — the 
remainder  of  their  mental  projpess  may  be  accounted  for. 

The  third  reason  assigned,  is  the  nnractUoue  powers  asi 
to  the  prumHve  Church.  Here  the  main  point  for  consideration 
is  how  far  miraculous  powers  ascribed  to,  but  never  possessed 
by,  the  primitive  Church,  can  be  deemed  a  satisfactory  reason 
for  the  rapid  increase  of  early  Christians.  Might  we  not  rather 
conclude,  that  miraculous  nowers  ascribed  and  claimed  widiout 
being  realty  possessed,  would  rather  produce  a  directly  opposite 
effect  to  ttiat  uropounled  by  Mr.  Giobon  !  A  claim  without  a 
power — woula  it  not  rather  excite  ridicule  and  contempt  than 
gain  proselytes  ?  Instead  of  enlarging  the  boundaries  ot  Chris- 
tianity, would  it  not  rather  tend,  ultimately,  to  destroy  it  ? 

The  fourth  ivason  is,  the  pure  and  austere  morals  qfthe  pri* 
mitive  Christians.  Granting,  to  a  certain  degree,  the  influence 
which  strictness  and  purity  of  life  may  have  in  recommending 
doctrines,  the  wonder  here  is  how  such  purity  and  holiness 
should  happen  to  he  the  leading  characteristic  of  a  set  of  shame- 
less impostors^  Mr.  Gibbon  pret^ids  not  to  charge  them  with 
hypocrisy,  their  virtues  he  allows  to  be  rea^  their  desire  of 
moral  perfection  to  be  sincere.  How  can  all  this  be  reconqled 
with  imposture  ? 
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The  fifth  reaaon  is,  the  wmm  and  discipline  qfihe  Christian 
fepublicy  vMch  gradually  formed  an  independent  and  increasing 
state  in  the  heart  of  the  Roman  empire.  To  this  reason  are 
allowed  its  fiill  weight  and  influence.  The  primitive  Christians, 
it  is  granted,  were  prudent  and  intelligent  men.  Hence  they 
fonned  themselves  mto  a  regularly  orffanized  and  well-disci- 
olined  body;  and  doubtless  thereby  &eir  efforts  would  be 
facilitated,  and  their  object  promoted,  and  in  the  way  of  natural 
cause  and  effect,  the  umon  of  the  Christian  republic  would  have 
a  tendency  to  fiurther  its  prosperity. 

Mr.  Gibbon's  five  reasons  having  been  discussed,  that  a 
proper  judsment  may  be  formed  of  their  efficacy,  the  aspect 
under  which  Christianity  would  first  present  itself  to  the  nea- 
then  world,  is  considered.  Tacitus  (Hist.  Lib.  v.  i.  5.) 
is  quoted  to  shew  in  what  estimation  the  Jews  were  hem  by 
their  enlightened  neighbours — >that  they  were  despised  and  re- 
garded with  contempt.  Added  to  which,  the  punishment  of 
crucifixion,  being  reserved  solely  for  the  lowest  and  basest  of 
mankind^  was  looked  upon  as  vile  and  disgraceful  in  the  ex- 
treme. Now  the  Founder  of  Christianity  was  not  only  a  mem- 
ber of  this  despised  natiofi,  but  a  criminal  who  had  forfeited 
his  life  by  this  peculiarly  disgraceful  punishment.  Of  the  same 
degraded  race  were  the  Apostles,  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
eady  missionaries  of  the  Gospel.  Still  further  it  is  remarkable, 
that  instead  of  occupving  a  comparatively  honourable  station  in 
the  higher  ranks  of  the  Jewish  republic,  Christ  was  the  son  of 
a  humble  mechanic,  in  a  country  town;  and  the  Apostles, 
fishennen,  publicans,  or  of  otherwise  inferior  stations.  Yet  by 
such  men  the  enlightened  nations*of  Greece  and  Rome  wer^ 
called  upon  to  renounce  the  deities,  under  whose  imaginary 
influence  they  had  flourished,  and  attained  the  sovereignty  of 
the  universe.  By  such  men  the^  were  charged  to  reject,  aa 
impious  and  abominable,  a  religion,  combining  itself  with  all 
their  early  habits  and  associations ;  and  in  its  place  they  were 
sternly  enioined  to  accept  an  upstart  creed,  which  had  been 
first  struck  out  by  a  crucified  Jew,  and  was  now  preached  by  a 
onnbination  of  Jews  of  the  lowest  rank,--'-^ontradicting  all 
previous  notions  entertained  by  the  Gentile8,-^thwarting  their 
mcfinations, — injuring  their  interests, — ^and  calling  them  to  a 
life  of  holiness,  and  abstinence,  and  mortification,  and  self- 
deniaL  This  is  tlie  aspect  under  which  the  Gospel  must  have 
appeate^  when  first  preached  to  lordly  Romans  and  philoso- 
pble  Qr^ieks.  What  could  they  have  thouffht  of  it  ?  Where 
was  the  human  probability  that  they  would  embrace  it  ?  Ye^ 
such  was  the  rebgion,  ''  accepted  by  great  numbers  of  every  re- 
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UgioHi  of  every  ranks  and  qf  every  province  tn  the  Roman  em- 
]^rer     wonderful,  indeed,  is  this  indisputable  fact  to  us ;  and 
the  believer  in  Revelation  may  be  paMoned,  if  he  deem  the 
five  reasons  of  Mr.  Gibbon  insufHcient  to  solve  the  problem  of 
the  astonishingly  rapid  promulgation  of  Chrisdanity.     Mr.  Fa- 
ber  proceeds  accordingly  to  search  for  other  reasons  to  account 
for  this  extraordinary  phenomenon.    IVo  are  suggested  :  viz. 
the  powerful  operation  of  God*s  Spirit  upon  the  hearts  of 
those  who  were  addressed;  and  the  evidence  aflbrded  their 
understandings  by  the  frequent  performance  of  miracles.    The 
first  of  these  two  causes  was  necessary  on  account  of  die 
natural  reluctance  of  man  to  embrace  a  life  of  danger  and 
selfHclenial,  in  the  place  of  a  life  of  safety  and  indulgence — the 
whole  temper,  and  spirit,  and  disposition,  in  short,  of  the  pro-* 
aelyte,  were  to  be  thoroughly  changed  in  order  to  his  beoom' 
Ing  a  Christian.    This  we  are  assured  in  Scripture  could  not 
b^  efi^ed,  save  by  the  special  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
In  support  of  this  position,  numerous  passages  from  the  Scrip- 
tures are  adduced,  and  the  language,  both  of  tire  narrative  and 
of  the  missionaries  themselves,  is  perfectly  clear  and  decisive* 
It  was  the  constant  avowal  of  men  who  sealed  their  faith  with 
their  blood.    We  doubtless  have  onlv  their  own  assertion,  and 
opinion  must  rest  upon  the  credit  given  to  it ;  bnt  as  the  -fact 
aueged  fiilly  accounts  for  their  suo^ss,  we  may  perhaps  find  it 
inore  difficult  on  the  whole  to  disbeBeve  than  believe  them. 
The  second  cause  assigned,  is  the  power  they  had  of  working 
miracles  ;  and  here  but  one  question  can  arise>  Had  they  that 
power? 

Mr.  Heme's  reasoning  with  regard  to  miracles  brings  out  as 
a  result*  that  no  human*  evidence  con  in  any  case  render  them 
credible.  It  is  answered,  Why  should  not  competent  evidence 
establish  any.  fftct  which  does  not  involve  a  contradiction  in 
terms  ?  And  it  is  f\irthcr  remarked,  that  Mr.  Hume*s  asser- 
tion is  not  only  paradoxical,  but  is  moreover  conveyed  through 
the  medium  of  the  fallacious  reasoning,  that  a  firm  and  umaUer- 
able  experience  hat  established  those  laws  of  nature,  which  it  is 
the  very  essence  qf  a  nAracte  to  violate ;  Mr.  Hume,  it  is 
asserted,  begs  the  question,  when  he  speaks  of  the  trm  and 
nnalterable  experience  of  all  ages ;  tins  absolute  uxuformity  of 
the  laws  of  nature,  being  the  precise  matter  which  they  who 
believe  in  the  occurrence  of  miracles  deny,  producing,  in  vindi- 
cation of  their  belief,  what  they  deem  suffici^t  historical  evi- 
dence. The  result  of  Mr.  Paber's  reajsoning  leads  to  thisa  con- 
clusion. Christianity  claims  the  sanction  of  miraculous  powers, 
a  clahn  %o.  be  examined  like  ^y  other  historical  fact  If  the 
evidence  in  favour  of  the  claim  preponderate,  it  must  be  ad- 
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putted :  if  it  be  elearly  insufficient^  it  must  be  r^^t^d,  -  Now 
the  evidence  requisite  to  satisfy  a  rational  enquirer  h  two-fold^ 
it  must  be  shewn  that  certain  actions  purportmg  to  be  miracu- 
lous were  performed ;  and  it  must  be  shewn,  that  Uiese  actions 
were  real,  not  simulated  miracles.  With  respect  to  the  first  it 
is  asserted,  that  the  fact  of  the  rapid  propagation  of  Chris- 
tianity cannot  be  satis&otorily  accounted  for  on  natural  priaci* 
pies.  Therefore  the  necessity  of  the  case  requires  that  super- 
natural prindples  of  some  sort  should  be  called  iu«  We  have  a 
knot  which  Deity  alone  can  untie*  Accordingly  the  Founder 
and  first  Preacher  of  Christiamty  clain^ed  miracidous  powers — 
a  daim  which  would  not  have  been  made  had  not  the  power 
been  possessed — ^for  no  man  of  jcommon  sense,  it  Is  presumedi 
would  risk  the  failure  of  a  favoiurite  plan  by  claiming  a 
power  he  knew  he  did  not  possess.  From  Mahomet  miracles 
were  required  as  proofs  of  his  mission:  the  demand  was  evadedt 
and  the  power  disclaimed.  Pretended  miracles  may  indeed  be 
planned  and  palmed  upon  the  world,  when  those  in  whose  pr^ 
sence  they  are  wrought  favour  the  actor,  and  are  predisposed 
to  believe ;  but  the  reverse  of  this  was  the  case  with  Christ  and 
his  Apostles.  Their  miracles  were  performed  before  enemies^ 
not  fhends ;  and  to  them  were  appeals  fearlessly  made.  That 
such  appeals  should  be  made,  and  freely  admitted,  when  all 
parties  knew  full  well  that  no  miracle  had  been  wrought,  is  a 
circumstance  absolutely  incredible.  As  a  further  testimony^ 
the  opinions  of  the  Apologists  *  are  urged — ^writers,  who  apr 
pealea  to  Pagans  in  defence  of  Christianity.  That  the  defen- 
ders of  the  Gospel  should  thus  needlessly  commit  themselves 
to  enemies,  if  no  miracles  had  been  performed,  is  surely  difficult 
to  account  for,  and  hard  to  beUeve.  The  fact  however  is,  that 
miracles  were  fully  admitted,  and  the  solution  sought  in  mamc 
and  diabolicd  agency  :  and  it  may  be  boldly  declared,  tliat  uie 
testimony  in  their  favour  is  so  strong  and  so  varied,  that  it  is  a 
less  exertion  of  faith  to  admit  their  occurrence,  than  to  maintain 
the  falsehood  of  the  witnesses. '  It  remains  only  to  shew^  that 
these  actions  were  real^  and  not  simulated  miracles-^in  proof 
of  which  reference  is  made  to  several,  which  from  their  special 
nature  exclude  all  possibility  either  of  deception  or  collusion^ 
The  argument  from  them  is  thus  put.    If  certain  miracles  were 

E^rformed,  which  cannot  be  accounted  for,  save  by  spiritual 
tervention,  he  who  performed  them  must  have  been  a  true 

*  Quftdratas  Apol.  apud  Euseb.  Eccl.  Hist.  Lib.  iv.  c  3. 
Justin  Martyr  Dial.  p.  258.    Edit.  Thirlby. 
Tertull.  Apol.  u.  20.  Ed.  PHn.  Par.  I67S. 
Orig.  Cent.  CeU.  Lib.  ii.  §.  46.    AH  cited  by  Paloy. 
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'Ptophei ;  and  if  to,  certain  other  ndraclee,  which*  for  the  sake 
of  argnmentf  it  b  granted  might  have  been  accounted  for  on 
the  score  of  coDusion,  must  also  have  been  genuine. 

Sbction  VII. — I%e  difficulties  aUendani  tqxm  deisiical  if^idc- 
lUyin  regard  to  the  iniemal  etidenee  of  Chrietiainijf. 

Thb  part  of  the  subject  acquires  additional  interest  as  tend- 
ing to  prove  that  truth  Is  even  constitutionally  and  essentially 
inherent  in  the  Gospel^  is  interwoven  in  its  verv  texture,  and 
forminff,  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  an  inseparably  component 
part  of  it.  As  a  specimen  of  the  mode  of  reasoning  upon 
the  internal  evidence  of  Christianity,  two  particulars  only 
are  selected.  1.  The  character  of  Christ.  2.  The  spirit  of 
Christianity.  In  discussing  the  first,  Mr.  Faber  points  out  the 
various  qualities  and  feelings  inherent  in  man,  and  more  or  less 
enlisted  to  form  constituent  parts  in  the  character  of  an  indivi- 
dual, aiminff  at  distinction  and  superiority.  With  respect  to 
each  of  whic&  the  character  of  Christ  stands  in  direct  opposition. 
The  victories  he  promised  to  his  disciples  were  victories  over 
themselves,  over  their  pride — their  avarice — ^their  selfishness — 
their  ambition;  his  principles  were  neither  daring  or  enter- 
prising, in  a  worldiv  sense  of  (he  words;  instead  of  a  temper 
quick  in  resenting  insults,  and  prone  to  avenge  injuries,  he  re- 
commended toleration  and  patient  submission.  In  a  word  he 
promised  heaven  and  happiness,  not  like  Odin  and  Mahomet,  or 
the  heroes  of  classical  antiquity,  as  a  reward  for  valour  or  glo- 
rious death ;  but  as  the  pnze  which  would  be  awarded  only  to 
purity  and  humility,  to  holiness  and  self-denial. 

The  merits  of  the  second  point,  being  in  great  measure  in- 
volved in  the  preceding  view  of  Christianiln^,r  ftay  be  briefly 
noticed  only  so  far  as  regards  its  honesty  and  its  disinterested- 
ness. Of  ialse  religions,  it  may  be  said  to  be  the  invariable  cha- 
racteristic, that  they  seek  on  the  one  hand  to  gain  votaries  by 
unhallowed  indulgence,  while,  on  the  other,  they  too  plainW 
shew  their  earthly  origin  bv  conferring  special  privileges  or  ad- 
vantages upon  their  founaers  or  supporters.  The  religion  of 
Odin  with  his  Scandinavian  Paradise*.  That  of  Mahomet -f-, 
and  the  Indian  Mjrthologists  j;,  are  submitted  in  fllustration,  and 
examined  in  detail ;  and  in  every  one  of  these  spurious  revelations 
principles  are  shewn  to  exist  hostile  to  virtue,  purity  and  disin- 
terestedness. In  fact,  a  very  contrast  to  Chnstianity,  wherein 
no  compromise  is  made  with  imholiness,  no  bartering  visible 
between  profligacy  and  ritual  observances.     The  rule  is  abso- 

*  See  Mallei's  Northern  Antiquitios,  V.  K  p.  86,  &c. 

t  Koran,  c.  iz.  36, 36.  %  IntU  Menu.  c.  &▼•  ▼.  8, 9, 11, 
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kte,  unbending^  imiTenal.  If)  at  subsequent  periods^  evfl  or 
interested  men  impeached  the  integrity^  and  sullied  the  pure 
iace  of  this  fair  creed,  on  them  be  the  consequences ;  would  we 
judge  of  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  we  must  turn  to  the  written 
word.  Christianity  must  be  allowed  to  speak  for  herself  not  in 
the  words  or  actions  of  a  degenerate  priesthood,  but  froni  her 
own  authenticated  documents.  The  Gospel  must  be  studied  in 
the  Gospel. 

-  Section  Yin. — Is  occupied  by  a  brief,  recapitulation  and  con- 
dusioB.  Of  the  several  difficulties  attached  to  the  scheme  of  infi- 
delity, as  they  are  urged  by  Mr.  Faber,  we  have  enabled  our  rea- 
der to  form  his  own  opinion  in  the  preceding  analysis.  On  a 
carefid  review  of  the  whole  argument,  it  is  wt  him  to  decide 
whether,  after  all  the  captious  objections  which  have  at  various 
times  been  started  by  inndel  writers,  the  disbelief  of  Christianity 
do  not  involve  a  higher  degree  of  credulity,  than  the  belief  of  it ; 
whether,  in  point  of  rationality,  it  is  not  more  difficult  to  pro- 
nounce it  an  imposture,  than  to  admit  it  as  a  revelation  nrom 
heaven. 

The  question,— whatever  may  be  the  merit  or  demerit  of  the 
present  author  in  his  mode  of  treating  it,-— is  indisputably  one  of 
momentous  interest.  No  argument  is  so  likely  to  make  a  salu- 
tary impression  on  the  mind  of  an  infidel,  as  that  which  proves 
that  his  boasted  intellect  has  led  him  astray,  and  that  mere 
reason  draws  a  very  different  conclusion  from  that  on  which  he 
stakes  his  soul's  eternal  welfare.  It  were  not  imjpossible,  if  we 
were  so  disposed,  to  point  out  some  few  defects  m  Mr.  Faber's 
style,  and  an  occasional  want  of  accuracy  in  the  method  of  han- 
ding his  Thesis :  but  we  have  followed  him  step  by  step  without 
oflferinff  an  observation,  because  we  have  no  doubt  his  work  will, 
if  carefully  read,  be  found  very  useful ;  and  because  we  have  no 
other  aim,  than  that  our  review  of  it  should  form  an  epitome  of 
the  most  prevailing  arguments  which  it  offers. 


Caihwumn  and  Armxnumism  compared  tn  ilmr  Principles  and  Tendency; 
or  the  Doctrines  of  Oeneral  Redemption,  as  held  by  ike  Members  of 
ike  Cknreh  of  England,  and  by  the  early  Dutch  Arminians,  exhiinied 
in  fAeir  Scriptural  Evidence,  and  in  connection  with  the  Civil  and 
Religious  LUperties  of  Mankind  By  Jambs  Nichols.  2  Vols.  8vo. 
20#.    London.    Longman  and  Co.     1824. 

Wb  are  told  of  an  honest  Dutchman,  who,  beinff  provoked  bv 
a  dogged  and  impracticable  horse,  belaboured  the  animal  well 
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with4adfel  ud  ill  luuneB^  till  a^  leagth,  eximpemted  iMyoai 
{lumaa  endurance,  and  hwiog  all  command  over  IuiomI^  W 
caUed  bfm  downright  on  4lnMiiJavi-*-thi8  worthy  jimon  was  « 
praetical  iHWitraversialist ;  had  he  been  a  'writtrt  }t  is  oddi  ln«C 
|t  would  have  ggpe  hard  with  the  ^'  RemooBinMnta."    To  be  ae« 
fioui»  ii^  it  not  a  sabject  upon  which  a  pious  reader  of  Holy 
Scripture  may  with  reason  congratulate  huaael^  that  with  rela» 
tion  to  deep  and  abstract  points  of  doctrinci  a  much  milder  and 
more  subdued  tone  is  found  in  the  wri A^  of  diasentient  Pro* 
testants  at  the  present  day,  than  aooompaaied  a  simalar  differ* 
enoe  in  opinion  in  the  seventeenth  century  l    Th^pe  is  oertahdy 
ksa  of  wanntb  and  invidiout  appeal,  perhaps  there  is  less  of 
fervour  a^d  feelioff  also ;  but  thus  much  of  good  is  gained,  thai 
priooes  f41ow  the  teamed  to  fight  their  own  battles,  that  politica 
oave  Uttle  .to  do  with  the  memorable  five  points,  and  that  an 
advocate,  on  either  side  of  a  religious  queationj  rarely  addressee 
opponent  with  the  bitterness  of  a  personal  adversary* 
It  may  be  said,  that  the  advantage  which  |he  present  age 
claims  on  these  grounds  will  be  dearly  purchased,  if  this  apr 
parent  moderation  arise,  not  from  the  saiutaryxonirpul  of  rea- 
son and  ^*  charity  haviog  its  perfect  work,'*  but  from  the  want  of 
that  interest  in  tne  sanctity  and  entireness  of  diviae  tru^  whioh 
purifies  and  ennobles  the  affecticms ;  that  we  shall  have  gained 
little,  in  comparison  with  the  loss,  if  a  lealous  watchfofaiessy 
louchiiig  th^  fundamental  principles  of  Qmstian  Faith,  be  sucr 
ceeded  by  an  apathetical  semiAleism,  bv  a  maudlin  UberaKty 
which  hates  nothing,  because  it  loves  notbiqg ;  Mid  ^^ich  yieUQ 
up  on  the  first  attack,  what  it  was  over  heartless  in  esteeming. 
This  is  true:  but  because  there  is  a  spedous  liberality,  a  ooum 
terfeit  charity  abroad,  shall  we  value  lesa,  or  \^^  dihgentl^  exr 
ercise,  the  genuine  virtues  ?     We  may  speak  wilii  soberness  a$ 
well  as  truth  even  on  points  which  we  believe  to  be  all-essentidl. 
It  appears  to  lut,  that  the  propagatiim  and  increasing  influence 
of  truth  must  have  some  analogy  to  the  mode  in  which  it  is  per^ 
sonally  obtained.    *<  Truth,**  as  Wollaston  happily  expresses  it, 
**  is  tne  offspring  of  science,  of  unbroken  meditation,  and  of 
thoughts  often  revised  and  corrected/'    By  this  dbw  and  safe 
process  does  the  human  mind,  under  the  iXvine  blessing,  at- 
tain  the  end  of  its  enquiries;  and  any  disturbing  fioree  of  humaii 
pas4ons,  interests,  or  imagination  retards,  not  aecdi^eates  the 
progress  to  conviction.    \vhy  therefore  diouU  human  passfens 
and  imaginations  be  permitted  to  plunge  the  pen  of  the  Cbr]s« 
tian  advocate  in  gall,  or  that  of  the  controversialist  who  dis? 
cusses  subjects  which  have  no  strict  coimection  with  the  esseo* 
iii&)  dpc^ines  of  JUy^^4  JWigicm  ?    Can  w^  ffil  to  c^nsui^ 
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that  donuttiBal  tpirib  idiSeh  .m^riced  the  prooeedkiga  of  tht 
Synod  wDorti  and  which  ealled  it  into  operation?  not  the  doc* 
trinea  which  the  eimple-minded  Christian  may  find  in  the  paMg 
of  ^  Gpspeki  and  in  die  writings  of  Apostlesj  namely ^  that 
^'  God  was  in  Christy  reccmciling  the  worid  unto  himself,**-^ 
**  that  he  is  not  willing  that  any  should  perish,  but  that  al) 
should  Gome  to  repentance,** — ^'  that  if  any  man  sin,  we  ha^ 
an  advooate  with  the  Father,  Jesus  Christ  the  righteous ;  and 
be  is  the  propitiation  for  oiur  sinB>  aud  not  for  ours  only,  but  also 
for  the  shis  of  the  whole  world;'*  these  general  dedaratiiMis 
of  meroy  were  not  there  the  sulj^ect  matter  of  discussion  by  frail 
and  fiJuble  men,  the  wisest  of  whom  looked  as  through  a^^ass 
darkly ;  but  questions  arose  conceraing  the  ^fficieniick  ai^pery 
Jicieniia  of  the  merits  oFa  Redeemer's  death  j  **  whether  Christ 
could  be  said  to  he  the  fundamentum  electionis,'*  for  4hat,  as 
God  the  Father,  first  of  aJi,  resolved  upon  the  salvation*  of 
some  sfaigular  persons ;  and  in  the  second  place,  upon  CkrUt-as 
a  tmam  io  brif^  this  decree  to  pasSf  so  God  the  Father  alone  is 
the  andmr  of  our  electi<m,  and  Christ  the  executor.  TUs,  '*  the 
eTer-memorable  Hales"  infi>ims  us,  was  the  uncompromising 
opinion  of  Gomarus.i  and  when  JMiartmus  ventured  to  suggest 
his  scruples  concemmg  it,  he  was  roughly  handled.  This  isi 
indeed,  a  melancholy  picture  of  human  weakness,  exhibited  in 
pride  and  dogmatism  \  and  we  add  with  sorrow,  that  some  por- 
tion of  this  spirit  is  to  be  found  ^i  all  the  shades  and  degrees  of 
CalTiniam,  eirieilu  so  eaUed:  it  is  not  charitable,  it  presents  and 
enforces  high  clauns  upon  the  worlds  for  superior  piety ;  so  that 
ev«i  in  our  own  day,  *^  serious,"  as  a  distini^ishing  epithetf  is 
almeat  by  conventipn,  applied  to  those  whose  doctrmal  oppmona 
beloiig  to  a  peouliar  scnool :  but  why  "  seriousness,**  or  wetyi 
which  ia  peouliar  to  the  individual,  should  be  thus  appropnated» 
we  have  never  been  able  to  discover.  This  we  believe,  that  it 
is  a  relic  of  those  times,  when  the  title  of  **  godly  minister*'  was 
one,  not  to  be  granted  either  to  the  primitive  Bull  or  the  dewut 
Hanmiond* 

CHi  readjmg  the  title  of  the  work  which  now  claims  our  no* 
tice^  we  remembered  the  declaration  with  which  a  learned  Prelate 
of  our  Church  coneludes  his  important  work  on  the  predestina*- 
lian  doctrme*  and  which  we  c(N(toider  as  a  theological  dktmm. 
**  Oiur  Chnroh  is  not  Lutheran,  it  is  not  Calvimstic,  it  is  not  Ar* 
tninian  $  it  is  Scriptural  it  is  buitt  upon  the  Apostles  and  PrOi- 
pbetsj  Jesw  Christ  himself  being  the  chief  coimer-*st(me."  We 
firmly  believe,  that  it  is  tins  dependence  upon  divine  trudi,  as 
the  Scripture  **  leadeth  it  by  the  hand,**  to  use  the  words  of  the 
reiRdied  martyri  Ridley,  this  abjuration  of  schools  and  systeeoi^^ 
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snd  the  mMt  ipn  of  any  leadfag  refonneri  which  has  oftused 
oar  dmich  to  be  reco^pmsed  as  the  li^ht  of  the  Protestant 
world ;  that  it  is  dus  which  has  enabled  it,  through  the  dirine 
bkning,  to  oheek  the  encroachments  of  religious  error,  from 
whatsoever  quiirter  it  may  have  arisen ;  that  it  is  this,  which 
has  insfMred  it  with  courage  to  meet  the  overbearing  claims  of 
die  Roman  CSatholic  Church,  and  at  the  same  time  to  watch 
the  insinuating  approach  of  varied  heresy ;  that  it  is  this  which 
enables  it,  (stricny  united  as  it  is  with  die  state,)  to  be  the 
guardian  of  religious  liberty,  to  protect  conflictti^f  sects  from 
each  other,  and  if  the  expression  may  be  allowed,  even  from 
themselves,  so  that  the  vagaries  of  the  most  absurd  schism  are 
chastened  and  controuled  by  the  example  of  its  dignified  mode- 
ration* 

We  introduce  the  present  work  to  our  readers  with  the  fore- 
going remarks,  in  oraer  to  guard  against  the  supposition,  that 
we  agree  with  those  who  think  that  they  simplify  matters  when 
they  term  our  Church  ArmniaHf  for  we  hold  that  so  far  and  no 
frrther  do  the  Homilies,  Articles,  and  Liturgy  of  the  Church 
of  England  and  Ireland,  accord  with  the  opinion  either  of 
Calvin,  Luther,  Melanctbon,  or  Arminius,  as  they  respectively 
follow,  humbly,  the  Holy  Scripture  as  a  guide,  ana  refrain  from 
beinff  wise  above  that  which  is  written. 

We  much  mistake  if  the  peculiar  doctrines  either  of  supra  or 
sub-lapsarian  predestination  be  a  necessary  part  of  Christian 
doctrine ;  it  appears  to  us  that  the  promises  of  Grod  are  to  be  re- 
ceived as  they  are  generally  set  torth  in  Holy  Scripture,  and 
that  no  human  system  of  theolo^  should  be  entertained,  the 
praeUcal  effect  of  which  is  to  dimmish  the  value  of  Church  com- 
munion, and  the  importance  of  baptismal  regeneration, — which 
reduces  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  to  a  mere  comme« 
morative  form, — and  toweri  the  wiinary  tHeane  qf  grace  in  the 
eetimaOan  of  the  Christian  beUever. 

In  an  evu  hour  did  St  Augustine  let  out  the  bitter  waters. 
The  itMT^i  rSf  flIvOoXxSf,  as  Limborch  terms  it,  which  caused 
this  father  to  desert  his  earlier  opinions,  and  purchase  victory 
over  an  heretical  adversary,  at  the  price  of  his  own  consistency. 
This  want  of  moderation,  in  a  controversial  struggle,  was  an 
evil  iidieritance  which  the  earlv  Grerman  Reformers  would  have 
done  well  in  renouncinff.  We  can  now  look  back,  tlurough 
several  generations,  to  the  time,  when  in  the  first  fervour  of 
the  RefiMrmation  in  Germany,  the  downfall  of  superstition  was 
predicted  to  be  near ;  when  Protestant  trudi  seemed  to  promise 
a  rapid  conquest  over  <he  errors  of  the  Roman  Church :  but 
the  progressive  advance  did  not  correspond  with  the  impression 
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made  by  the  Tigour  of  the  first  oiteet  Questions  among  the 
relbnned  themselvesi  relative  to  points  of  doctrine  too  deep  for 
the  human  understanding  to  fathom,  too  remote  to  be  matters 
of  necessary  belief,  occupied  the  miiods  of  many  whose  learning 
ought  have  been  devoted  to  the  extension  of  pure  religioni  and 
whose  piely  might  have  turned  many  unto  righteousness.  In 
after  times  the  sjuritual  pride,  of  which  an  exclusive  system 
of  theology  was  productive,  engendered  poHtieal  disquietude, 
and,  if  the  author  of  the  present  elaborate  work  be  rignt  in  his 
eooduflions,  years  of  sufllering  and  sorrow  were  brought  iqxm 
the  Church  and  realm  of  En^and,  in  the  seventeei^  ceiitury, 
by  the  doctrines  sanctioned  in  the  too  memorable  Synod  of 
Dort. 

''Calvinism  and  Arminianism  compared  in  their  principles 
and  tendency**  is  from  the  pen  of  a  Layman,  a  man  of  extensive 
and  accurate  reading  upon  all  subjects  connected  with  the  his- 
tory of  Protestantism,  and  especially  with  the  painful  annals  of 
Presbyterian  and  Independant  ascendency  in  this  country  during 
a  period  of  twenty  years.  However  some  may  differ  from  Mr. 
Nichols  in  his  reasoning  upon  facts,  we  are  persuaded  that  none 
win  deny  him  the  praise  of  laborious  research,  of  great  acute- 
ness  in  seizing  on  points  needful  for  the  elucidation  of  his  own 
opinions,  and  singular  devotednesS  of  mind  to  enauiries,  which, 
secular  cares  generally  leave  to  the  leisure  of  professed  divines. 
When  we  give  Mr.  rf ichols  credit  for  research,  it  should  be 
stated,  that  his  numerous  quotations  are  from  works,  many  of 
which  have  been  long  and  familiarly  known  to  the  learned ;  at 
the  same  time,  his  own  argument  is  so  mixed  up  with  his  autho- 
rities, that  a  new  and  livelier  interest  is  ^ven  to  circumstances 
and  discussimis  before  known,  and  scattered  rays  are  brought  to 
bear  with  concentrated  light.  Nor  should  we  refrain  from  ex- 
pressing our  respect  for  an  author,  who  thus  concludes  a  short 
statement  of  some  events  in  his  life,  which  influenced  the  course 
and  progress  of  his  own  religious  opinions. 

"  Having  now  been  settled  some  yean  as  a  printer  in  London,  and 
imconnected  mth  any  other  religious  denomination  than  that  of  the 
Church  of  England,  I  entertain  such  old  fashioned  prejudices  as  to  be- 
lieve that  the  vows  of  God  are  still  upon  me ;  and  that  it  is  my  duty, 
tboiij^  in  an  inferior  capacity  to  that  of  minister,  (the  author  here 
aDndes  to  his  taking  holy  orders,  which  at  one  period  of  his  life  was  re- 
commended by  his  friends)  to  do  good  to  all  men  aa  often  as  I  have 
opportunity.  These  my  nrst  fruits  and  earliest  offerings  in  behalf  of 
that  diurch,  in  which  I  was  first  captivated  with  the  loveliness  of  reli* 
gioo,  may  seem  to  be  of  too  polemical  a  character  to  be  acceptable.  But 
they  who  are  best  acquainted  with  me  know,  that  controversy  is  not  the 
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dtment  in  which  I  delight. I  wnh  to  shew  that  though  attached 

from  ptinciple  Jto  the  ^^ctrines  and  institutions  of  the  Church  of  Enr 
g1and»  I  am  no  bigot,  but  love  and  reverence  good  men  of  every  deno- 
minatioi^  that  from  my  early  scruples  in  ceremonial  and  minute  matters^ 
while  I  have  learnt  to  respect  those  of  other  persons,  and  to  treat  them 
with  tenderness,  I  feel  desirous  to  be  instrumental  in  removing  them  ; 
that  the  indulgence  and  subsequent  removal  of  my  own  scruples, 
which  IS  to  be  remembered  were  never  about  doctrinal  matters  led  me 
into  a  course  of  reading,  that  ailbrded  me  many  advantages  for  the  ex- 
ecution of  the  work  in  whidi  I  am  engaged,  that  I  have  no  party,  toor 
ainiiter  purpoaes  to  serve  by  this  pubUcation,  having  nothing  whatcfver 
to  hope  or  to  fiaar  ftom  men  of  any  religioQs  persnaaion,  uul  that  o» 
aeveral  importaiit  pointa  my  evidence,  corroborated  as  it  genendly  is,  b j 
more  competent  authority,  must  be  viewed  as  tolerably  impartial  and 
unprejudiced;  indeed  I  may  venture,  With  due  humility  and  In' a  quali- 
fied sense,  to  adopt  one  of  the  **  ever  memoraUe  Hales's  expressions"  and 
81^,  **  the  pursut  of  truth  hath  been  my  only  care,  ever  since  I  first 
understood  the  meaning  of  the  word.  For  this,  I  have  forsaken  all 
'  hopes,  all  friends,  all  desires  which  might  bias  me,  and  hinder  me  from 
driving  right  at  what  I  aimed.  For  this  I  have  spent  my  money,  my 
means,  my  youth,  and  all  I  have,  that  I  might  remove  from  myself  that 
censure  of  Tertullian,  suo  vitio  quid  quis  ignorat.  If,  with  this  cost  and 
pains,  my  purchase  is  but  errart  I  may  say  to  err  hath  cost  me  more, 
dian  it  hath  many  to  find  the  truth  ;  and  truth  itself  shall  give  me  this 
testimony  at  last,  that  if  I  have  missed  her,  it  is  not  my  fault,  but  my 
misfortune.' "    P.  clxvii. 

In  the  former  part  of  a  long  introductory  chapter,  our  author 
devotes  himself  to  the  consideration  of  Arminian  doctrines,  and 
to  guide  himself  in  his  view  of  their  real  bearing  and  tendencyj 
he  goes  to  the  fountain  head,  namely,  the  writings  of  Annimus 
JiimseUl  He  avoids  therefore  that  school  of  divines  who  after* 
wards,  under  the  name  of  Anninianism,  inclined  to  Pelagiaiv 
if  not  semi-socinian  doctrine  i  and  it  must  be  admitted,  that  it  is 
quite  fiiir  to  view  any  system  of  opinions  not  in  their  later  cor* 
ruption,  but  in  their  earliest  purity. 

**  It  was  my  design,"  says  Mr.  Nichols,  **  to  derive  firom  the  priaate 
letters  of  Arminius,  and  other  authentic  sources  of  informationi  the 
rise  and  gracious  aspect  of  his  doctrines ;  and  m  the  foUowiAff  para* 
graph,^  our  author  thus  expresses  the  result  of  his  enquiry.  Though 
Arminius  dissented  from  his  Calvinistic  brethren,  in  the  manner  of 
stating  the  order  and  subject  of  God's  decrees ;  he  was  too  good  a  di- 
vine to  reject  the  rest  of  the  scriptural  doctrine  which  they  nudniained.  In 
all  his  labours,  his  paramount  desire  was,  according  to  his  own  words, 
to  perceive  his  countrymen  employing  a  nicer  accuracy  of  disdnction. 
He  knew  that  in  a  revelation  from  heaven,  how  great  soever  may  be 
the  condescension  of  the  Deity  in  humbling  hims^to  creatures  91  the 
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eardi,  and  in  aeoonnnodadnglnd  expressions  to  the  finite 'titid«%tairfmg8 
of  mankind,  some  matters  must  appear  mysterious^— *'  secret  things  be- 
long to  tlie  Lord  our  God,  but  the  things  that  are  revealed  belong  to 
ns  and  to  our  children/'  Among  the  grand  verities  which  have  been 
revealed,  these  into  hold  a  disti^iguished  place ;  first,  it  is  God  'who 
worketh  in  youl>oth  to  will  and  to  do  of  his  good  pleasure.  Phil.  ii.  Id. 
Secondly,  in  the  same  passage,  the  believers  at  Philippi  are  thus  ex« 
horted,  on  the  ground  of  their  constant  obedience,  work  out  your  own 
salvation  with  fear  and  trembling.  So  Peter  also  exhorts  them  who 
had  obtained  like  precious  promises  with  hhnself,'  thVoUgh  tSie^rigHte-* 
ousn^  of  God  and  their  Saviour  Jesus  Chvitre,  give  ^ligence  to  make 
yottr  ca^g  and  ^iMslioii  sure  \  for  if  ye  do  ^ese  things  fe  skaU  never 
JkUf  far  So  an  entrance  shall  be  ministered  unto  you  abundantly  into 
the  everlasting  kingdom  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ^  AnnUi 
IMS  baa  beenaccuMd,  by  those  who  knew  little  either  about  him  or  Ua 
doctrines,,  of  having  arrogantly  tried  to  reconcile  these  two  apparently 
opposite  propositions,  and  when  he  was  not  able  to  efiect  a  saUsfactory 
teqoneiliation,  it  is  said,  he  attempted  to  elevate  the  doctrine  contained 
io  tbe  second  proposition,  at  the  expence  of  the  other*  All  this  is  pure 
fiction,  for  Armioius  acknowledged  them  both  to  be  revealed  scriptural 
truths ;  but  the  mode  in  which  the  irresistible  power  of  God  exerts  itself 
in  the  work  of  human  salvation,  without  destroying  the  free-agency  of 
man,  he  viewed,  as  one  of  those  '  secret  things  which  belong  unto  the 
Lord/" 

The  natune  of  out  lU view  will  not  aUow  us  to  dwell  upon.  tUe 
part  of  Mr.  Nichols's  work :  it  anticipates  much  that  is  to  be  ionoA 
m  rn^my  elaborate  notes  contained  in  four  appendices,  which 
Boaxpj  twD-diirds  of  the  present  publication ;  and  which  are 
sabmitted  to  the  public  eye  as  only  the^rstpart  oCthe  author's 
itnga*  We  vrill  conclude  this  branch  ot  our  subject  wiUi  a  quo* 
tation  from  the  works  of  Arminius,  which  may  be  new  to  many 
who  are  taught  to  believe  that  this  learned  man  was  neceasarilyj 
and  from  hia  own  system,  unsound  upon  the  cardinal  doctrine  of 
divine  grace.  We  very  much  doubt  wnether  in  the  writings  of  any 
ffirf^nner  of  our  ohvn  or  any  foreign  cauntryi  there  is  to  be  found  a 
statement  on  this  point,  whi^  tends  more  to  exalt  the  grace  of 
God  who  giveth  salvation,  and  humble  the  self-su£Sciency  of  o^an 
who  b  mercifidly  allowed  to  receive  it. 

*^  In  his  lapsed  ,and.  sinfid  state*  man  is  not  capable. of  and  by  him* 
sdi^  either  to  will  ^  todo^  that  .winch  is  jceally  good ;  but  it  ia  necea* 
sasy  for  hnn  to  be  regenerliled  and  renewed. in  his  intellect,  afiections^ 
or  win,  and  in  all  Ins  powers  by  God.  in  Christ,  Chrou|^  the./Holy 
S^pnit,  AaS  he  may  be  iquahfiedrig^tly  to  nsderstand^  esteem^  laanaidar, 
will,  and  perform  wjutteyer  is  truly  good.  I  ascribe  to  Divine  grace-— 
die  commencement,  ffie  cohtiittumce,'  an;!  ihe  consunntiatiqtt  of  all'^ood 
-^-andto  sudi  an  extetA  do  I  cany  its  influence,  tbattt  man,  thoai^ 
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The  Book  of  the  Ckmrnk.  By  Robert  Soitthit,  LLJD.  Poel  LaureaUt 
4«.  ^.     2  Vols.     8vo«     IL  4i.     Murray.     18£4. 

Book  of  ike  Roman  CaikoUe  Chtrtk ;  m  a  series  of  Letters  €sUreesid 
to  Robert  SotUkey,  Esq.,  LL.D.  on  kis  <*  Book  o/tke  Cknrek.'*  By 
Charlbs  BuTLXBy  Esq.    8vo«    946  pp.    9s.  M.    Murray.     1824. 

Two  combatants  more  fairly  matched,  hare  scarcely  ever  en« 
tered  the  theolopcal  arem-^ilike  sealouB  for  the- cause  which 
etch  espouses ;  l)oth  possessing  a  character  for  private  virtae, 
even  beyond  their  high  literary  reputation,  and  wielding  easily 
no.  armour  of  learning  which  would  weigh  down  common  minds* 
The  simplicity,  purity,  and  English  idiom  of  Mr.  Southey*s 
abrle  has  gained  a  triumph  over  the  stately  measured  perioids 
oir  Johnson  and  Robertson,  and  remind  us  of  the  graceful  ease 
of  Addison  and  Swift.  His  enthusiasm  also  is  natural  and 
poptdar»  As  the  biographer  of  Nelson  and  Wesley  he  has,  in 
a  beautiful  manner,  embodied  the  national  feelings ;  and  £n* 

Smd  may  be  said  in  these  compositions  to  speak  with  hia  voice, 
r.  Soutoey*8  histories  are  too  prolix :  here  and  there  the 
author's  fively  spirit  breaks  out  in  all  its  brilliancy,  but  no 
gepiuB  can  render  interesting  a  lone  complicated  series  of  nunor 
events  and  battles  in  detail.  The  first  chapters  of  "  The 
Peninsular  War,"  will  mark  to  posterity  the  impious  and  in* 
human  character  of  the  French  Revolution,  and  the  atrocitfes 
eommitted  by  those  who  led  its  power.  But  th^  *'  fiery  quality* 
of  the  historian  lays  him  open  to  the  charge  of  violent  preju* 
dice,  and  weakens  the  efl!ect  of  his  sentiments  and  narrative. 
Truth  seems  to  have  received  a  heightening  of  colour  from  his 
poetical  hnagination,  or  firom  that  animosity  which  converts  are 
said  to  entertain  against  opinions  they  have  abandoned. 

Mr.  Butler,  on  the  contrary,  is  always  cool,  and  ready  io  m 
8  long  wav  in  conciliation  towards  his  opponent.  One  mignt 
aqppose,  that  the  oil  of  madness,  which  drops  fat  such  abun- 
dance firom  his  pen,  has  made  hb  own  disposition  pliant :  but 
he  never  gives  up  a  point.     His  opinions  are  inveterate,  and  his 

frejudices  probably  more  firmly  rooted  than  Mr.  Skmtfaey^a. 
[is  learning  is  immense,  as*  deep  as  extensive.  WiA  a  formal, 
plodding,  and  somewhat  quaint  style,  his  inde&tigable  labour 
and  clear  judgment  work  the  most  stubborn  materials  into 
method  and  order.  No  literary  chaos  is  so  obscure  but  he  can 
throw  liffht  upon  it :  witness  his  Horse  Biblicse,  and  his  Account 
of  the  Kevolution  of  the  Principal  States  which  composed  the 
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Empire  of  Charlemagne.  Mr.  Butler^s  fault  is  too  much  re- 
finement. Over  his  hard  dry  sentences  he  throws  the  most 
carefiil  polish ;  not  the  speck  of  an  indecorous  personality  ia 
visible.  He  has  an  Italian  subtlety  of  sentiment,  the  reverse  of 
that  downright  Saxon  plainness  which  belongs  to  this  side  the 
mountains.  He  explains  and  explains  away  with  a  plausibility 
which,  were  his  character  not  so  amiable  and  good  as  it  is, 
would  be  accounted  insincerity.  He  bows  and  smiles,  and 
says  ^*  God  be  with  you  ;**  while  be  gently  shuts  the  door  of 
heaven  in  your  face.  Mr.  Butler*s  good  breeding  is  too  fac- 
titious, but  he  has  the  merit  of  always  shewing  respect  to  his 
opponent ;  and  in  controversy  it  is  a  great  advantage  to  him-' 
self*  He  seems  to  think  that  a  smoqtti  manner  will  reconcile 
men  to  opinions  which  they  most  dislike;  and  that,  (in  his 
*'  Reminiscences*')  he  can  lubricate  the  English  mind  to  adftiit 
a  favourable  construction  of  the  Marian  reign,  of  the  system  of 
the  Jesuits,  of  the  character  of  King  James  II.,  as  well  as  a  be* 
lief  that  Shakspeare  was  at  heart  a  Roman  Catholic.  It  is 
necessary  to  beware  of  a  tactician,  who  wins  his  way  by  indi- 
rect and  imperceptible  approaches ;  and  who  exhibits  a  rare 
union  of  dexterity  and  suppleness  in  argument,  with  a  noble,  a 
pure,  an  heroic  elevation  of  thought. 

For  ourselves  we  have  long  been  of  opinion,  that  the  Protes- ' 
tants  overshoot  the  mark  in  abusing  the  Roman  Catholics,  and 
are  thus  cutting  down  their  own  vineyards.  For  instance,  if 
Moaheim,  learned  and  sober-minded  as  he  is,  gives  a  true  ac- 
count of  the  prevailing  ignorance  and  vices  of  Churchmen 
during  successive  centuries,  the  question  will  suggest  itself^ 
what  advantage  did  the  world  derive  from  the  Christian  re« 
ligion  ?  what  corresponding  fruits  are  there  to  prove  its  Divine 
origin  ?    Upon  this  point  we  quite  agree  witli  Mr.  Butler,  that, 

**  Generally  speaking,  the  characters  of  eminent  persons  should  be 
estimated,  not  by  the  maxims  of  another  age,  but  by  the  maxims  of  their 
own  ;  and  where  their  conduct  cannot  be  whoUy  approved  of,  great  in- 
dulgence should  be  shown  to  it,  when  it  appears  to  have  been  approved  . 
by  the  good  and  wise  of  their  own. time." 

'*  The  smallness  of  the  number  of  Roman  Chtholics  in  England,  com* 
pared  to  that  of  its  general  population/'  affirms  Mr.  Buder  at  the 
commencement  of  his  first  Letter,  •*  is  always  before  the  eyes  of 
Protestants  ;  and  too  often  prevents  them  from  attending  to  the  general 
difiitsion  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Religion  over  the  habitable  globe ;  or  to 
the  immense  numerical  superiority  of  its  members  over  those '  of  any 
Protestant  Church,  and  even  over  tliose  of  all  Protestant  Churches  m 
the  aggregate."    BtUler^  p.  15, 

Then  follows  a  p^eoeraphical  view  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  in  a  quotation  from  Dr.  Milner. 
VOL.  I.  NO.  II.  C  e 
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"  Sueli,'*  nys  Mr.  Buder,  apostrophizing  the  Poet-Lanfeaie*  ^'  is 
the  extent  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion.  You  describe  it,  in  the  last 
line  of  your  tenth  chapter,  as  '  a  prodigious  structure  of  imposture  and 
wickedness.'  Is  it  decorous  to  apply  this  opprobrious  language  to  a  re- 
ligion professed  in  such  extensive  territories  :  several  of  which  are  in 
the  highest  state  of  intellectual  advancement,  and  abound,  as  you  must 
acknowledge  with  persons,  from  the  very  highest  to  the  lowest  condition 
of  life,  of  the  greatest  honour,  endowments,  and  worth  ?  If  the  re- 
ligion of  this  hu-ge  proportion  of  the  Christian  world  really  be  *  the 
prodigious  structure  of  imposture  and  wickedness"  you  describe  it, 
have  not  the  gates  of  hell,  contrary  to  the  tnost  solemn  promise  of  the 
Son  of  Ood,  prevailed  against  his  Church  ?  I  must  also  request  you 
to  inform  me,  irA^n  *  this  prodigious  structure  of  imposture  and  wicked- 
edness'  waa  raised."    Butler^  p.  17. 

Now,  truly,  this  is  misrepTeaentatioiu  Mr.  Southey,  in  the 
passage  quoted,  describes  not  the  Roman  Catholic  religion, 
but  the  growth  of  corruptions  and  abuses  in  the  Christian 
Church,  from  the  seventh  century,  during  ages  of  barbarous 
ignorance :  which  abuses  were  lunented  by  many  good  men 
within  the  Church,  were  opposed  ineffectually  by  the  Wal« 
denses  in  the  twelfth  century,  by  Wickliffe  and  the  Hussites  in 
the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth, — and  were  combated  with  success 
by  Luther,  and  his  brother  Reformers,  in  the  sixteenth  oentury* 

'*  The  indignation  which  these  corruptions  ought  properly  to  excite, 
should  not,  however,  prevent  us  from  perceiving  that  the  Papal  power, 
raised  and  supported  as  it  was  wholly  by  opinion,  must  originally  have 
possessed  or  promised  some  peculiar  and  manifest  advantages  to  those 
who  acknowledged  its  authority.  If  it  had  not  been  adapted  to  the  con«> 
dition  of  Europe,  it  could  not  have  existed.  Though  in  itself  an  enor> 
mous  abuse,  it  was  the  remedy  for  some  great  evils,  the  palliation  of 
otliers.  We  have  but  to  look  at  the  Abyssinians  and  oriental  Chris- 
dans,  to  see  what  Europe  would  have  become  without  the  P^>acy. 
With  all  its  errors,  its  corruptions,  and  its  crimes,  it  was,  morally  and 
intellectually,  the  conservative  power  of  Christendom.  Pohtio^y,  t0O| 
it  was  the  saviour  of  Europe."     Southey^  chap.  x. 

Is  this  opprobrious  language  !  or  what  follows? 

"  In  those  days  the  Church  offered  the  only  asylum  fix)m  the  evils  to 
which  every  country  was  exposed :  amidst  continual  wars  the  Church 
enjoyed  peace  ;  it  was  regarded  as  a  sacred  realm  by  men,  who  though 
they  hated  each  other,  believed  and  feared  the  same  Grod.  Abused  as 
it  was  by  the  worldly-minded  and  ambitious,  and  disgraced  by  the  arti- 
fices of  the  designing,  and  the  follies  of  the  fanatic,  it  afEbrded  a  shel- 
ter to  those  who  were  better  than  the  world  in  their  youth,  or  weary  of 
tl  In  tlieir  age  :  the  wise  as  well  as  the  tiaoid  and  gentle,  fled  to  this 
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Ooahen  f]/t  QtA^  whieh  eijoycd  its  own  ligiit  nd  caliii«  amid  dnrkiieM 
•nd  stonns  *•" 

What  tribute  would  Mr.  Butler  desire  more  liberaHy  con- 
ceived, more  happily  expressed  than  this,  we  believe,  just  de- 
lineation of  the  comparative  utility  of  the  Christian  Church, 
even  in  the  worst  times  ?  Not  only  M.  Mallet  f  and  Mr.  Sharon 
Turner,  but  Voltaire,  and  Mr.  Hallam,  in  his  **  History  of  the 
Middle  Ages,**  crive  a  willing  testimony  to  the  services  ren- 
dered by  Churcnmen  to  education,  literature,  the  fine  arts, 
agriculture,  and  to  the  condition  of  society,  in  softening  the 
ferocious  manners  of  the  people,  and  the  despotism  of  the  no- 
bility. But  the  corruptions  of  the  Church,  in  those  times,  are 
undenied,  and  undeniable.  Mr.  Butler  liimself  (p.  155,)  has 
the  merit  of  confessing,  **  They  had  found  their  way  even  into 
her  sanctuary.**  Indignant  at  Mr.  Southey*s  expression,  ''  the 
corruptions,  doctrinaLand  practical,  of  ihe  Roman  Church, 
were  studiously  kept  out  of  view  by  the  writers  who  still  main- 
tain the  ^allibili^  of  the  Church,   he  continues, 

'^  Are  you  ignorant  of  the  discourses  published,  and  of  the  sermons 
preached,  at  the  Councils  of  Constance,  Basil  and  Pisa?  Of  the 
fmtings  of  OrossctSte,  Garsen,  D'Ailly,  and  the  many  other  ecdesias- 
tieal  personages,  whose  treatises,  exposing  the  extortions  of  the  Roman 
•ee  and  its  officers,  and  the  irregularities  of  the  Clergy,  SA  the  two 
wdl-known  volmnes  of  BromCi  raacituhu  f  Is  the  letter  of  jSt.  Ber- 
nnd  to  Pope  Eugenins  III.  (misprinted  Eugenius  IV.)  unknown  to 
you  ?  Does  it  not  announce,  in  the  boldest  kmgoage,  and  with  the 
most  i^owiflig  eloquence,  the  failings  of  the  Popes  and  their  function- 
aries, and  aU  the  corrupt  practices  which  Ihen  existed  in  the  Church  f 
Was  not  this  letter  tranaeribed  and  read  and  admired^  in  every  part  of 
Christendom  ?  Descending  lower,  let  me  request  you  to  peruse  the 
following  long  extract  from  a  later  work— a  work  not  written  in  a 
comer, — -not  put  into  the  hands  of  a  few, — ^but  written  by  the  eagle  of 
Meaux ;  anxiously  circulated  in  every  part  of  the  globe,  and  particu- 
larly addressed  to  Protestants,  and  designed  for  their  perusal, — I 
mean  *  The  History  of  the  Variations  of  the  Protestant  Churches,'  by 
BossueL  I  shall  present  you  with  a  translation  of  the  first  section  of 
this  great  work.  Afler  perusing  it,  will  you  venture  to  repeat,  that  the 
Roman  Catholic  writers,  who  maintain  the  inMlibtlity  of  Uieir  Churchi 
keep  fta  eorraptions  out  of  view  ?  or  that  the  Church,  whose  writers 
thas  dstsA  the  corruptions  in  her,  either  sought  or  seeks,  to  subdue  or 
degrade  her  suhjecu,  or  to  prostrate  their  inteUeets  T  Butler,  p»  156. 

*  Qttartedv  Bevicw  fbr  Dtceaiber,  18)1,  quoted  by  Mr.  Boiler,  p»  IS5w 
t  HM.  4m  Saiatet  en  HelrelieiM.    Tomo  I.  p.  105,  quoted  by  Mr.  Batkr» 
p.  79. 
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is  doquent  writing.  But  Mr.  Butler  wiH  permit  itt  to 
ask,  whether  these  acknowledged  corruptions,  interwoven,  as 
they  were,  for  centuries  with  tlie  whole  system  of  Christianity, 
were  not  **  a  prodigious  structure  of  imposture  and  wicked- 
ness ;**  and  since  Gcnd  permitted  they  should  pervade  the  body 
of  his  Church,  like  a  loathsome  disease,  and  feed  upon  it,  are 
they  not  to  be  considered  **  a  mystery  of  iniquity  ?'*  We  do 
not  indeed  admit,  that  the  works  cited  by  Mr.  Butler  exhibit 
^  a  full  and  unreserved  exposure  of  the  abuses  which  prevailed 
in  the  Church  of  Rome  during  the  middle  ages."  The  cen- 
sures are  vague  and  general,  and  the  tone  indulfi^ent :  but  let  us 
be  thankful  for  these  confessions,  and  acknowledge  that  they 
are  as  meritorious  as  important.  We  doubt  not  that  en- 
lightened Roman  Catholics  condemn  and  repudiate  the  *'  im- 
posture and  wickedness**  connected,  or  rather  incorporated, 
with  the  Church  in  barbarous  times, — forged  deeds  and  re- 
cords,—pretended  miracles  wrought  by  pretended  relics, — 
the  usurpation  of  temporal  authority  by  the  Pope, — the  vices 
of  many  of  the  Clergy, — and  the  abuses  of  the  immunities  of 
the  clerical  body,  of  indulgences,  of  images,  and  of  auricular 
confession.  There  may  be  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
degree  to  which  such  corruptions  extended,  and  as  to  their  per- 
nicious effect ;  but  the  irremediable  cause  of  separation  is,  that 
we  Protestants  reckon  the  authority  of  the  Pope,  and  the  claim 
of  the  Church  of  Rome  to  infallibility,  among  the  corruptions 
of  Christianity,  or  rather  as  **  the  key-stone  to  this  prodigious 
structure  of  imposture  and  wickedness." 

Mr.  Southey  gives  his  tenth  chapter  the  title  of  ''  A  View  of 
the  Papal  System,*'  which  Mr.  Butler  changes  to  ''  A  View  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  System  :"  ''  the  words  Popery^  Papain 
and  Papist^  being  particularly  offensive  to  Roman  Cadiolics  ;" 
and  by  this  alteration  he  injudiciously,  as  it  should  seem,  identifies 
the  abuses  with  the  system  of  his  Church.  Protestants  have 
no  quarrel  with  the  principles  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
for  the  first  six  centuries  after  Jesus  Christ ;  their  controversy 
is  specifically  with  Papal  Rome. 

We  are  sorry  to  use  offensive  language  ;  we' wish  to  banish 
from  us  all  harshness  and  contumelv ;  we  desire  to  adopt  the 
mibdm  of  St.  Francis  of  Sales,  that  ''  a  good  Christian  is 
never  outdone  in  good  manners.*'  But  what  is  to  be  done? 
Courtesy  is  the  charity  of  manner :  in  preserving  it  we  must 
take  care  not  to  lose  the  substance  of  charity  and  truth; 
otherwise  the  manner  will  degenerate  into  sophistry,  grimace, 
and  hypocrisy.  There  is  a  Teacher  who  prescribes,  **  Let 
your  communication  be  yea,  yea ;  nay,  nay  ;'*  in  simplicity  and 
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plainness.  We  feel  an  obligation  on  our  consciences,  to  con- 
tend for  what  we  think  is  the  truth  of  that  revelation,  upon 
which  depends  the  salvation  of  souls ;  and  if  any  expression 
fidl  from  us  which  gives  pain  to  any  good  men,  of  whatever 
church,  it  is  not  so  intended,  and  we  wish  it  otherwise. 

The  word  sophistry  has  continually  occurred  to  us  in  perusing 
this  work  of  Mr.  Butler's  ;  but  in  using  it  we  disclaim  any  per- 
sonal incivility  (for  we  believe  Mr.  Butler  to  be  perfectly  sincere,) 
and  apply  it  solely  to  his  unsound  and  fallacious  reasonings.  Of 
these,  rather  than  enter  into  a  minute  analysis  of  his  work,  which 
would  be  scarcely  practicable  within  our  limits,  we  will  give  some 
striking  instances: 

Mr.  Butler  observes, 

"  Towards  the  end  of  your  present  chapter  (the  10th)  you  cite  from 
some  Roman  Catholic  writers,  and  Roman  Catholic  doctrines,  several 
escpressions  respecting  the  rank  and  power  of  the  pope,  and  represent 
them  equally  astonishing  and  disgusting  hy  their  general  folly  or  impiety. 
But  you  do  not,  in  a  single  instance,  mention  the  work  or  the  document 
from  which  your  citations  are  made.  Supposing  them  all  to  be  truly 
represented,  still  they  do  not  affect  the  Catholic  cause ;  as  they  are  not 
the  language  of  the  CaAolic  church,  but  expressions  of  individuals,  for 
whom,  whatever  may  be  their  rank  or  character,  the  Roman  Catholic 
church  is  not  answerable."  P.  118. 

Now  Mr.  Southey's  description  expressly  relates  to  the  extra- 
vagant pretensions  of  the  authority  of  the  rope,  which  had  been 
engrafted  upon,  and  were  supported  by  the  church  of  Rome ; 
and  which  prevailed  to  great  extent,  though  never  defended  to 
the  utmost  by  the  best  men.  How  can  Mr.  Butler  deny  that  the 
Roman  Catholic  church  is  answerable  for  this  abuse,  when  he 
himself,  with  equal  candour  and  learning,  gives  the  following  ex- 
planation of  the  doctrine  of  the  trans-alpine  divines? 

'*  They  attributed  to  the  pope  a  divine  right  to  the  exercise,  indirect 
at  least,  of  temporal  power,  for  effecting  a  spiritual  good ;  and,  in  con- 
sequence of  it,  maintained  that  the  supreme  power  of  every  state  was 
so  far  subject  to  the  pope,  that  when  he  deemed  that  the  bad  conduct 
of  the  sovereign  rendered  it  essential  to  the  good  of  the  church,  that 
he  should  reign  no  longer,  the  pope  was  then  authorized,  by  his  divine 
commission,  to  deprive  him  of  his  sovereignty,  and  absolve  his  subjects 
from  their  obligation  of  aUegiance*"  P.  121. 

Mr.  Southey  no  where  says  that  this  was  the  opufiion  of  all 
Roman  Catholics  at  any  time,  or  that  it  is  the  opinion  of  any 
Roman  Catholic  at  the  present  day:  but  there  is  historical 
proof  that  this  doctrine  was  acted  upon,  and  extensively, 
while  the  world  would  suffer  it.  In  the  life  of  father  Paul 
Sarpi,  attributed  to  Dr.  Johnson,  is  a  statement  of  propositions. 
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immodemtely  and  bbsphemously  exalting  the  prerogatiye  of  Ibe 
Pope,  quite  as  strong  as  that  which  appears  in  '^  the  Book  of  the 
Church  f*  and  the  reader  will  And  in  the  extracts  from  cardinal 
Bellarmine's  writingSi  given  below  *«  enough  to  convince  him,  that 
Dr.  Southey  has  not  l^n  guilty  of  mis-representation  or  exag* 

geration. 

But  Mn  Butler's  defence  is,  that  these  abuses  are  the  fauks  of 
individuals,  not  of  his  church. 

**  Here  I  confidently  take  my  stand.  I  acknowledge  that  individcial 
Catholics  have  maintained  unjustifiable  doctrines,  and  been  guilty  of 
unjustifiable  practices ;  but  I  insist  on  the  production  of  the  tenety 
justly  ascribable  to  the  Catholic  creed,  to  which  any  such  doctrine  or 
practice  can  &irly  be  attributed.  I  aver  that  no  such  tenet  can  be  pro- 
duced :  if  it  cannot,  I  claim  for  my  church  an  acquittal  firom  your 
charges."     P.  13. 

Now  we  distinctly  say  that  the  immoderate  yowet  of  the  Pope, 
though  now  disowned^  was  atone  time  part  of  the  doctrine  of  the 

*  **  In  ordtne  td  eonTersationcro  fldeliam  habet  (PontlAsx  Sammus)  a  Deo 
anetoritatem  prifaudi  PriDcipas  infldelei  Dorainio  quod  babent  soper  fideles,  at 
saactni  Thomaa  dooet  lacunda  %  qu«»t.  10.  Artie uK  decimo.**  BeJIarmiona  De 
SacnaatioDe  Barclaii.  o.  3.  Vol.  7.  p.  863.   £d.  Colooiaa  Agrippin«  A.  D.  1617. 

''  Videor  mihi  id  obiter  latis  probasao  quando  dixi  illaa  (leges  scandalosaa  et 

Jiernitiosas  RoipublicaeYenetoruoi  meruisse  ut  auctores  earum  public^  a  SttminQ 
udiM  qui  locum  Dei  obtinct  in  terris  excoDin»unicar«Btor." 

Reaponsio  ad  oppofitioaes  F.  Pauli  Servitae  adreraus  Scripts  BellarminL  p* 
1180.  "^ 

*'  Non  eqni paramos  8.  Pontificis  deereta  Sancti  Fault  aeriptia,  cum  aeiamva 
8.  Pauli  acripta  caBonice  et  divine  ac  propria  Terba  Dei  eme:  led  poteataieoa 
precipiendi  et  auctoritatem  Prslati  EGolcsiastici,  atque  aperimus,  Summam 
Pontinccm  non  minori  poHere  auctoritato  ac  potestate  quam  8.  Paulum,  imo 
m^joriy  oum  8.  Panlui  inferior  fuorit  8.  Petro,  Summui  autem  Pontifea  tan* 
quam  8.  Petri  successor  nullum  in  terris  auperiorem  babeat  \  et  quenadmodam 
qui  8.  Paulum  tanquam  prolatum  spernebat^  Deum  spernebat,  ita  qui  aammiuzi 
rontificem  aspernatur,  Deum  aspematur."  Idem  p.  1145. 

**  Poteataa  8.PoBtifl€is  eat  propria  a  Deo  nee  dependet  ab  ullobnmano  con- 
sensu. Hinc  autem  fit  quod  potestas  principum  ab  bominibus  Telminui,  vol 
augcri,  dari  ycI  auferri  possit:  cum  interim  8uromi  Pontificis  potestas  qaoad 
boo  nibil  omnino  ad  bomiaes  pertincat;  de  quo  nulla  inter  Doctorea  est  oon- 
trorersia."  1160. 

*<  Reprebendit  Fr.  Paulas  h«o  verba  nea :  magia  onnipotenti  Deoplacet  illo- 
rum  innrmitas  qui  Papam  at  Deum  venerantur:  quam  tllorum  fortitudo»  qui 
ae  pre  coeteris  sapere  existimenles  Christi  Vicarii  auctoritatem  deprimere  cq» 
aentur."  p.  U60.    And  he  gets  out  of  it  as  well  as  he  can. 

**  Non  absnrdum  est  tribui  8ammo  Pontifiei  omnem  poteataiem  tu  eoeio  et  in 
terri;  quum  Christns  dixerit :  *  quodconque  ligaveris  super  terram»  erit  liga- 
tnm  et  in  coelis  :'  dummodo  ita  ilia  intclligatur,  quamadmodum  a  veris  doctis- 
qae  Catbolicis  intelligitur  et  eipUcatur."^  II 61. 

'<  Dixeram  ilia  Commissarii  verba '  nostra;  sententiie  licetfi^juate  et  servanda 
ct  timendae  sunt'  credibilc  esse  intelligi  debero  tantum  de  scntentiis  ex  com- 
municationis,  non  de  sententis  qnsB  praecipiunt  aliqutd  faciendum:  et  in  de 
aantontiia  •xpomnranicationii  intaliigaatur  Commissarium  raeti  loeatum  esse." 
p*  1165. 
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Roman  Cadiofic  church,  and  was  as  arro|^tIy  as  it  was  uii)u8ti« 
fiably  exercised  in  many  countries  of  Christendom.  The  ooun^ 
dazies  between  the  Pope*s  lawful  and  unlawful  jurisdiction^  if 
they  are  now  defined  (which  we  doubt,)  were  for  a  long  time  un«> 
distinguishable,  at  least  in  practice ;  and  his  exercise  of  tempo- 
ral power  over  independent  sovereigns,  made  an  inseparable 
part  of  the  system  of  the  church.  Certainly  it  sometimes  pro- 
duced good  effects ;  the  extreme  doctrines  on  this  point  were 
opposed  and  refuted  by  able  Catholic  writers ;  but  the  refutation 
implies  that  they  were  advanced,  and  by  persons  of  note  and 
consideration,  or  Bellarmine,  the  great  oracle  of  Roman  Catholic 
controversy,  would  not  have  been  chosen  to  discredit  them. 
Let  us  attend  to  what  the  Pope  did  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth. 

**  Pius  V.  the  servant  of  the  servanti  of  God,  '  being/  he  said,  *  as 
Peter*s  successor,  prince  over  all  people,  and  all  kingdoms,  to  pluck  up, 
destroy,  scatter,  consume,  plant  and  build,  publicly  excommunicated 
Elizabedi,  whom  he  called  the  pretended  Queen  of  England  and  the 
servant  of  wickedness ;  seeing  he  said  that  iniquities,  and  wicked  actions 
were  multiplied  through  her  instigation,  he  cut  her  off  as  a  heretic  and 
favourer  of  heretics,  from  the  unity  of  the  body  of  Christ :  deprived 
her  of  all  pretended  tide  to  the  kingdom,  and  of  all  dominion,  dignity 
and  privilege  whatever ;  absolved  all  her  subjects  from  their  allegiance, 
forbade  them  to  obey  her  or  her  laws ;  andincluded  all  who  should  dis- 
regard this  prohibition*  in  the  same  sentence  of  excommunication.*  A 
Catholic  publicly  set  up  this  bull  upon  the  Bishop  of  London's  palace 
gates,  in  St.  Paul  s  Church  Yard,  and  made  no  attempt  to  escape.  For 
this  be  was.  executed  as  a  traitor.  But  the  writers  of  his  own  church 
extolled  him  as  a  martyr,  and  the  pope  who  issued  the  bull  has  been 
canonized.  It  is  certain,  that  moderate  Romanists  in  this  country  dis- 
approved of  what  the  pope  had  done :  but  it  is  certain  also,  that  it  was 
in  the  spirit  of  the  papal  church,  and  that,  throughdnt  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic world,  no  voice  was  raised  against  it."  Sauiheiff  vol.  ii.  p.  27^ 

This  bull  was  renewed  by  Pope  Sixtus  the  Fifth :  and  when 
we  consider  these  facts,  and  the  horrible  destruction  of  Protes- 
tants which  took  place  about  the  same  period  in  France  and  the 
Netherlands,  with  the  approbation  and  great  jov  of  the  court  of 
Rome,  (see  Thuanus,  lil^  52.)  is  it  not  a  vain  deluabn  to  attempt 
to  sefNffmte  these  abuses  from  the  general  system  of  the  church 
in  that  age?  Is  not  the  reverse  of  Mr.  Butler's  proposition 
true — that  the  faults  committed  were  by  the  authority  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  church,  while  virtuous  individuals  of  that  com- 
munity condemned  them  ?  We  willingly  admit,  that  great  atro- 
cities belong  to  the  barbarous  character  of  the  age  in  which  they 
were  committed ;  but  it  is  clear,  that  the  Popes,  and  those  who 
widx  them  wielding  the  power  of  the  church,  moved  the  mass  of 
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iociety  by  that  kver,  instead  of  allaying  the  angry  passions  of 
mankind,  too  frequendy  excited  and  directed  them  for  the  selfish 
purposes  of  their  bigotoy.  If  we  farther  grant  this  b^try  to 
haye  been  honest,  the  sincerity  and  ffood  intention  of  the  perpe- 
trators cannot  palliate  the  dreadftd  effects  of  their  opinions 
Nor  can  an  advocate  for  the  Roman  Catholics  of  the  present 
day,  be  allowed  to  caU  the  power  which  then  had  so  mucn  sway 
merely  *'  fantastic,"  (p.  96!)  and  the  conduct  of  certain  Popes 
merely  ''illaudable/' buch  delicate  terms  for  miffhty  and  shock- 
ing proceedings,  shew  only  the  fastidiousness  of  the  writer,  or 
that  he  will  not,  perhaps  cannot,  look  the  truth  in  the  face. 
How  would  Protestants  do  their  duty,  if  they  should  in  silence 
suffer  the  lessons  of  history  to  be  lost,  and  all  the  important 
iacts  of  the  great  religious  controversy  to  be  presented  to  the 
world  re-cast  in  a  Roman  Catholic  mould.  We  had  expected 
from  Mr.  Butler  a  more  noble  candour,  like  that  which  appears 
in  his  life  of  the  chancellor  De  THopital.  Where  among  mo* 
dem  Roman  Catholic  writers  upon  ecclesiastical  covemmenty 
shall  we  find  the  Christian  simplicij^  of  a  Fleury,  the  magnani- 
mous honesty  of  a  Sarpi  and  a  De  Thou ;  the  penetrating  intel- 
lect of  one  greater  than  these — of  Erasmus,  who  brought  religion 
back  from  mystery  to  common  sense,  and  taught  the  world  a 
lesson  they  are  not  likely  to  forget — to  judge  of  doctrines  by  their 
effects. 

But  let  us  consider  the  purified  creed  of  Roman  Catholics, 
with  regard  to  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope,  in  the  present  en- 
lightened times ;  amended  as  their  opinions  have  necessarily  been 
by  the  events  of  the  last  three  hundred  ye^rs,  and  by  that  tacit  re- 
fbrmation  which  Protestantism  has  effected  in  the  ancient  church. 

"  It  b  sn  article  of  the  roman  cathoUe  faith,  that  the  pope  has  by 
divine  right,  I.  A  supremacy  of  rank ;  2.  A  supremacy  of  jurisdiction 
in  the  spiritual  concerns  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church ;  and  S.  The 
principal  authority  in  defining  articles  of  faith.  In  consequence  of 
these  prerogatives,  the  pope  holds  a  rank  splendidly  pre-eminent  over  the 
highest  dignitaries  of  the  church  ;  has  a  right  to  convene  councils  and 
to  preside  over  them  by  himself  or  his  legates,  and  to  confirm  the 
election  of  Bishops.  Every  ecclesiastical  cause  may  be  brought  to 
him,  as  the  last  resort  by  appeal ;  he  may  promulgate  definitions  and 
formularies  of  fiuth  to  the  universal  church ;  and  when  the  general 
body  or  a  great  majority  of  her  prelates,  have  assented  to  them,  either 
by  mrmal  consent,  or  tacit  assent,  all  are  bound  to  acquiesce  in  them. 
'  Rome,'  they  say,  in  such  a  case,  '  has  spoken,  and  the  cause  is  deter- 
mined.' To  the  pope,  in  the  opinion  of  all  Roman  Catholics,  belongs 
also  a  general  superintendence  of  the  concerns  of  the  church ;  a  right, 
when  Uie  canons  provide  no  line  of  action,  to  direct  the  proceed- 

^ ;  and  in  extraordinary  cases,  to  act  in  opposition  to  the  canons. 
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In  those  tpiritnal  coneerxis,  in  which,  by  strict  right,  his  mithof ity  il 
not  deOnitiTe,  he  is  entitled  to  the  highest  respect  and  deference*  Thus 
fmTf  there  is  no  di£^ence  of  opinion  among  Roman  Catholics;  but 
here  they  divaricate  into  the  Transalpine  and  Cisalpine  opinions." 
Buiier,  p.  120. 

We  may  conclude  these  expressions  to  be  warily  and  delibe- 
ntely  written,  and  no  doubt  they  bar  the  exorbitant  claims  of  a 
Grregory  VU.  and  an  Innocent  III. ;  but  it  is  a  great  fallacy  to  re- 
present the  power  thus  described  (which,  as  it  seems  the  Pope  is 
the  chief,  though  not  the  sole  depositary  of  it,  is  truly  termed 
papal)  as  moderate  and  harmless.  It  is  also  a  fallacy  to  lay 
much  stress  upon  the  ^*  canon  of  the  tenth  session  of  the  council 
of  Florence,"  which  defined  *'that  all  power  was  delegated  to 
the  bishop  of  Rome  to  feed,  regulate,  and  govern  the  universal 
church,  as  expressed  in  the  general  councils  and  holy  canons.'* 
p.  119.  Notwithstanding  this  definition,  Mr.  Butler  himselff 
with  more  fairness  than  consistency,  describes  the  discrepancies 
between  the  Cis-Alpine  and  Trans- Alpine  or  Italian  divines ;  the 
latter  of  whom  formerly  *'  attributed  to  the  Pope  a  divine  right 
to  the  exercise,  indirect  at  least,  of  temporal  power,  for  efiecting 
a  spiritual  good,"  p.  121,  and  still  ascribe  to  him  '*  the  extraor- 
dinary prerogative  of  personal  infaUibility,  when  he  undertaken 
to  issue  a  solemn  decision  on  any  point  of  faith.*'   p.  122. 

To  have  been  quite  ingenuous,  Mr.  Butler  should  have  ex- 

fhuned  that  the  Council  of  Florence  was  first  opened  by  Pope 
iiugenius  IV.,  A.D.  1438,  at  Ferrara,  for  the  purpose  of  main- 
taining the  interest  of  the*  Pope  and.  of  the  Italians,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  Council  of  Basil,  which,  in  imitation  of  that  or  Con- 
stance, asserted  the  superior  authority  of  general  councils  over 
that  of  the  Roman  Pontiff.  The  power  of  the  Papacy  has  now 
sunk,  according  to  some  writers,  into  weakness  and  decrepi- 
tude ;  we  shoim  rather  say,  has  been  reduced  within  narrower 
and  sa£er  limits  :  but  public  opinion  may,  at  a  favourable  con«* 
juncture,  enaUe  it  to  expand,  and  shake  off*  the  restraint  of  for- 
mal rules,^ — and  that  suddenly. 

*H  r,  oXi79}  fABi  wpeitra  xoM/ffffsrai,  avraq  nreira 

Would  Mr.  Butler,  a  Whig  in  politics,  be  satisfied  to  revert 
aflain  to  the  doctrine  of  the  divme  riffht  of  kings,  as  a  principle 
of  the  British  Constitution  ?  Would  he  be  contented  with  the 
security  afforded  by  the  old  Tory  argument,  that  the  riffht  of 
the  monarch  is  indefeasible,  and  that  any  mischief  which  may 
appear  to  arise  from  it,  is,  in  fact,  occasioned  by  tlie  faults  and 
vices  of  individuals,  and  is  not  to  be  attributed  to  the  system  t 
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No  doubt  he  would  laugh  at  mdk  assertkmsi  no  doubt  ha 
thinks,  m  conunon  with  men  of  all  parties,  whether  attached  to 
'  government  or  the  opposition,  that  civil  fireedom  has  not  been 
bought  too  dear  by  those  bloody  but  glorious  struggles,  which 
ended  in  the  estabUshment  of  the  principle,  that  every  power 
in  tlie  state  is  what  it  is  by  law,  and  that  for  every  measuiB  of 
government  there  is,  in  fact,  a  responsible  agent.  Let  him 
then  reflect  how  revolting  to  the  feehngs  of  Englishmen  it  mast 
be,  to  adopt  a  proceeding  still  more  retrograde  in  acknowledge 
ing  an  authority  by  divine  right  in  the  church,  and  still  more 
odious  because  it  is  foreign,  and  claims  exemption  not  only 
from  being  accountable  for  its  acts,  but  even  from  error.  **  Man 
and  for  ever,''  is  not  so  absurd  a  proposition  as  *  man  and  infal- 
lible !*  Let  him  farther  consider  the  extent  to  which  this  dam 
of  divine  right,  exercised  in  some  shape  or  other  infallibly,  may 
sway  a  numerous  population,  of  low  condition,  and  deep  igno- 
ranee-^in  a  word,  the  inhabitants  of  Ireland ;  and  if  his  judg* 
ment  be  not  entirelv  locked  up  by  prejudice,  he  must  allow  that 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Church  of  Kome  is,  at  this  day,  an  object 
of  reasonable  apprehension  to  English  Protestants* 

Another  instance  of  sophbticd  reasoning  in  Mr.  Butler's 
book,  which  has  particularly  struck  us,  is  the  attempt,  in  his 
eighteenth  Letter,  (p.  316.)  to  prove  that  Protestants,  in  statii^ 
that  that  substance,  which  was  bread,  and  stlQ  appears  to  be 
bread,  is  bread  in  the  Holy  Communion,  are  more  presumptuous 
than  Roman  Catholics  who  affirm  it  to  be  transubstantiated  into 
the  body  of  Christ :  that  they  act  with  more  decency,  and  a  safer 
conscience,  who  define  the  manner  of  the  real  presence  of  the 
Deity,  than  we,  who  believing  that  Grod  is  in  that  sacrsmaat 
really  and  effectuallv  present  to  the  faithful,  yet  finding  no  evi- 
dence of  his  sensible  presence,  are  silent  upon  that  point* 
Surely  upon  this  most  mvsterious  of  subjects,  and  one  whicm  has 
carried  with  it  such  peril  to  the  lives  of  men,  «id  such  a  snare 
to  their  consciences,  it  would  be  wise  to  say  nothing.  When  a 
Protestant  declares  '*  that  he  doth  believe  that  there  is  not  any 
transubstantiation,  ftc.,"  it  is  not  necessary  in  order  to  swear  to 
the  declaration  with  a  safe  conscience,  that  he  should  be  a  deep 
theologian  :  the  meaning  shortly  is,  that  he  believes  that  doc- 
trine is  not  in  the  Scriptures.  We  are  surprised  that  Mr.  Butler 
should  have  introduced  the  irreverent  comparison  of  a  person 
who,  without  examination,  swore  falsely  that  no  drug  had 
been  infused  into  certain  beer;  particularly  as  the  comparison  is 
not  in  pari  maierid, — for  the  witness  swore  rashly  to  matters  of 
fact :  tne  member  of  parliament  swears  to  his  own  construction 
of  the  simple  meaning  of  a  few  words.    No  one  kiM>ws  beHer 
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tlm  Mr.  Budtf  that  the  declaration  agaoist  transiibatanttation, 
ocmtained  in  the  act  of  the  30th  Charles  IL,  wag  framed  as  die 
shortest  and  most  effectual  bar  for  excluding  Roman  Catholics 
firom  power;  and  whether  the  purpose  was  wise  or  not,  it 
answered  the  end  proposed. 

The  real  question  now  is,  not  upon  a  subtle  point  of  theo« 
k^,  but  whether  it  be  safe  to  remore  the  bar,  and  admit  the 
Roman  Catholics  to  full  toleration.  For  ourselTes,  we  readily 
acknowledge  our  wish  that  every  priyilege  may  be  granted  to 
die  JBngUsA  Roman  Catholics,  which  they  can  reasonably  bA, 
so  long  as  the  ^constitution  in  church  and  state  is  preserved  invio* 
late,  md  the  Protestant  ascendancy,  established  by  that  consd* 
tution»  providently  secured.  But  we  really  know  not  that  upon 
these  terms,  which  appear  to  be  indisputably  equitable,  there 
remains  much  for  the  Koman  Catholics  to  desire,  or  for  the  Iegi»- 
latore  to  concede.  There  is  not  one  word  contradictory  of  such 
a  feriing  towards  our  fellow-subjects  to  be  found  in  Mr. 
Southey^s  "  Book  of  the  Church ;"  not  an  illiberal  or  uncourteous' 
exmession  aaainst  his  contemporaries. 

The  real  danger,  however,  is  in  Ireland,  and  immediately  to 
the  Protestant  (Jhurch.  In  that  disordered  country  the  Rcoian 
Catholics  are  sufficiently  numerous  to  feel  encouragement  in  com- 
mencing a  struggle,  to  buUd  anew  die  fabric  of  their  church  on 
the  ruins  of  Protestantism.  The  poverty,  ignorance,  and  tumul- 
taona  character  of  the  Irish  population  point  them  out  as  ready 
instniiBents  in  the  hands  of  designing  agitators,  whether  foreign 
or  domestic.  Even  in  Ireland,  we  doubt  not  Protestantism  woukL, 
in  the  end,  be  triumphant,  but  there  m%ht  be  serious  and  bloody 
contests ;  and  if  no  other  mischief  ensued  from  controversy,  the 
peace  of  religion  would  be  broken,  **  the  strepant  horn"  would 
be  again  sounded ;  and  instead  of  listening  to  beccnoaing  exhor- 
tatiDiis  to  repentance,  faith,  and  obedience,  the  congregadona 
would  hear  the  churches  echo  with  polemical  voCTeradona. 
Such  results  would  be  ill  purchased,  even  the  Roman  Catholics 
dienselves  must  allow,  by  the  admission  of  a  few  individuals, 
however  respectable,  into  some  offices  of  trust  in  the  state,  and 
by  opening  to  all  of  them  the  career  of  political  ambition.  Fatal 
ezpmence  has  shewn  that  the  motto  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
priesdiood  is,  **  aut  Csssar  aut  nullus  :'*  nor  can  dependance  be 
placed  on  the  comparatively  moderate  claims  of  Mr.  Butler,  that 
th^  will  satisfy  the  hierarchy  of  his  own  church ;  for  Dr.  Mil- 
ner,  in  his  **  Vindication  of  the  End  of  Religious  Controversy," 
published  in  18^,  to  which  Mr.  Butl^  refers,  as  to  a  standard 
work,   observes  in  a  note,  page  Z6,  *^  the  counsellor's  (Mr« 
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Charkft  Buder^t)  oniiiion  is  not  of  the  tmanest  weight  on  theo^ 
logical  subjects,  in  the  same  page  this  polemic  divine,  whose 
manner  is  very  difierent  from  the  softness  and  courtesy  of  Mr. 
Butler,  denies  the  validity  of  the  Orders  of  the  Church  of  En- 
gland. But  if  a  Protestant  presume  to  speak  his  mind  plainly 
on  the  tenets  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  he  is  to  be  sent  to  the 
school  of  ffood  manners  by  Mr.  Butler — a  Whig  and  an  English- 
man—in wis  country  in  which  we  canvass  freely  all  measures  of 
church  and  state,  and  speak  our  opinions  without  reserve  con* 
ceming  proceedings  in  both  houses  of  Parliament;  a  liberty 
which  we  thankftuly  ascribe  to  God*s  blessing  upon  those  two 

Emi  changes  in  the  constitution,  which  are  briefly  termed  the 
formation  and  the  Revolution.  Yes,  we  may  say  almost 
what  we  please  of  our  king  and  his  government,  but  for  cour- 
tesy's sake  we  must  spare  die  Chmfch  of  Rome.  And  willingly 
would  we  do  more ;  we  would  extend  to  her  the  right  hand  of 
fidlowship,  could  we  be  sure  that  toleration  and  good-will  on 
our  part  would  meet  with  any  thing  like  a  commensurate  return 
from  the  Roman  Catholics.  But  their  principle  is  intolerance, 
dMEar  church  must  be  all  in  all,  ''  the  one,  holy  Catholic  and 
Apostolic  Church,  out  of  which  none  can  be  saved  *."  The 
effect  of  these  exorbitant,  exclusive  claims  upon  weak,  igno- 
rant, or  factious  minds,  is  what  we  fear,  not  m  England,  but 
in  Ireland.  We  dispute  not  that  in  absolute  monarchies  abroad, 
the  Roman  CathoUc  system,  as  a  system  of  church  government^ 
may  be  beneficial  and  popular;  but  it  does  not  suit  a^.  We 
admire  the  flights  of  the  eagle  of  Meaux,  and  of  the  dove  of 
Cambray :  we  feel  mixed  pride  and  pleasure  in  contemplating 
the  talents  and  virtuous  quaUties  of  Bossuet  and  Fenelon,  and 
of  many  other  sons  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  lights  of  the  world, 
and  ornaments  of  our  common  Christianity ;  but  in  a  necessary 
contention  for  what  we  think  Scriptural  truth,  ^'  we  give  place 
to  them  by  subjection,  no  not  for  an  hour." 

Mr.  Butler  constantly  treats  Mr.  Southey*s  work  as  an  un- 

Srecedented  attack,  an  aggression  upon  the  Roman  Catholics, 
f  ow,  there  are  the  pubUcations  of  Dr.  Mihier,  who  spares  not 
either  the  principles  or  characters  of  Protestants,  ancient  or 
modem;  from  whom  whoever  expected  lenity  or  toleration  on 
religious  subiects,  the  same  person  might  hope  to  make  a  con- 
vert of  the  Dey  of  Algiers  to  principles  of  moderation  in  poK* 
tics.  Having,  however,  engaged  openly  in  controversy,  per- 
haps Dr.  Miuier  had  a  right  to  carry  it  on  in  his  own  way ; 
and  we  are  the  last  persons  to  object  to  discussion  as  firee 

*  Se«  lli€  Creed  of  Pint  ly.  1664.    Mr.  Bullcr,  pp.  7  and  S. 
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B3  firee  can  bei  but  we  may  be  allowed  to  ask,  whether  a 
testant  would  be  permitted,  in  any  Roman  Catholic,  country,  to 
publish  his  opinions  against  the  dominant  church  in  terms  as 
unmeasured  as  Dr.  Mikier*s.  But  to  waive  this  point, — in  what 
Roman  Catholic  author  of  our  times  do  we  find  any  merit  as- 
cribed or  allowed  to  Protestantism,  as  a  mode  of  Christianity  f 
Instead  of  the  anathemas  of  former  ages,  there  is  a  deep  sullen 
silence,  which  betokens  little  kindness.  In  particular,  a  com- 
plete defence  of  Mr.  Southey  from  the  charge  of  aggression, 
is  to  be  found  in  Dr.  Lingard's  history,  who  has  dealt  hardly 
enouffh  with  all  the  principal  English  Protestants  of  the  six* 
teenth  century.  Yet,  forsooth,  it  does  not  become  a  Protestant 
eentleman  and  scholar  to  say  aught  against  the  Roman  Catho* 
Bcs.  Why  ?  Because  at  this  juncture  they  expect  concessions 
from  the  legislature.  For  this  reason,  the  matter  now  pinches ; 
but  because  it  is  a  critical  juncture,  we  deem  it  expedient  and 
necessary  for  Protestants,  at  this  particular  time,  to  avoid  all 
hollow  coalitions,  and  the  appearance  of  them.  We  think  the 
members  of  the  Church  of  England  are  now  especially  caUed 
on  to  declare  that  their  opinions  with  regard  to  religious  doc« 
trines  have  undergone  no  change,  and  to  contradict  unsound 
reasoning  in  defence  of  the  Roman  Catholics ;  lest  the  truth 
should  suffer  through  supineness  of  those  who  ought  to  main- 
tain it  with  temper  and  charity.  In  a  word,  while  we  are  ready 
to  embrace  tbie  Roman  Cathoucs  as  fellow  Christians  and  fellow 
citizens,  we  are  anxious  expUcitly  to  protest  against  the  preten- 
sions of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  to  shew  wnat  those  preten- 
sions really  are.  We  are  desirous  to  join  with  Mr.  Butier  in 
offering  Fenelon's  prayer  for  peace.  ''May  the  kingdom  of 
truth,  where  there  is  no  error,  no  scandal,  no  division,  where  God 
will  communicate  to  it  universal  peace,  soon  arrive,"  on  earth, 
if  that  be  possible.  But  we  cannot  disguise  from  ourselves  that 
this  prayer  for  peace,  this  deprecation  of  contention,  proceed 
from  the  depressed  pursuing  a  particular  object,  as  they  think, 
of  great  importance.  If  that  party  gained  the  superiority, 
woiud  they  then  talk  of  peace,  and  concessions,  and  courtesy 
towards  the  Protestants  ?  Whether  our  adversaries  act  weu 
or  ill,  it  must  be  admitted  that  we  ought  to  act  well ;  but  great 
wisdom  and  caution  are  necessary  in  removing  any  of  those  bul- 
wariLs  and  fences  of  the  constitution  which  our  ancestors  raised 
in  emergency ;  and  great  circumspection,  lest,  with  the  best  in- 
tentions, we  do  mischief  irretrievable.  The  more  civil  power 
the  Roman  CathoUcs  enjoy,  the  more  are  Protestants  bound  to 
guard  against  the  spreading  of  their  theology. 
We  cannot  refrain  from  making  a  few  more  observations 


beforo  we  dote  ibis  review. — Mr.  Butler,  in  the  dncerity  of 
bonhomaiie,  puts  the  question  boldly,  '^  Has  England  been 
benefited  by  the  Reformation  ?"  P.  167.  The  answer  briefly  is. 
She  has  gained  religious  and  civil  liberty.  She  has  gained  what 
the  Greeks  gained  by  the  glorious  victories  at  Marathon  and 
Salamis,  the  ejection  of  the  yoke  of  the  foreigner ;  what  Rome 
gained  by  the  expulsion  of  the  Tarqnins, — ^the  vindicatioOf 
namely,  of  the  supremacy  of  the  laws  above  any  personal  au- 
thority in  the  state.  Mr.  Butler,  after  his  manner  of  formal 
divifliansy  pursues  the  enquiry  through  eight  branches,  to  the 
three  last  of  which  we  do  not  feel  it  necessary  to  advert.  His 
first  question  is,  whether  England  has  gained  in  temporal  hap-> 
piiiess  by  the  Refonnation  ?  If  the  improved  condition  of  tine 
people  in  Ae  comforts  of  *'meat,  clothes,  and  fire,"  be  a  gam; 
if  tile  increase  of  population,  the  growth  of  wealthy,  busy  towns, 
tiie  flourishing  prosperity  of  trade  and  commerce,  the  posses^ 
sion  of  rich  colonies  ^-r-if  these  be  advantages,  Protestant 
Eneland  then  has  made  great  acquisitions.  We  will  not  trifle 
with  our  readers  in  comparing  Henry  the  Seventh's  govem- 
meiit,  when  the  Commons  had  scarce  a  voice  in  managing 
affiors,  with  that  of  the  House  of  Brunswick ;  or  the  weight 
which  England  exercised  over  the  opinion  of  continental  Eu-> 
rope  after  the  wars  of  the  houses  of  i  ork  and  Lancaster,  with 
her  present  power.  We  think,  moreover,  .that  the  poor  nre 
better  provided  for  by  a  rate  equally  paid  and  carefolly  admi^ 
1,  than  by  the  gratuitous  and,  of  course,  partial  alms  of 
**  Englimd,*'  says  Mr.  Butler,  "  was,  before  the 
reformation,  covered  with  edifices  raised  by  the  soblimest  sci« 
ence,  and  dedicated  to  the  most  noble  and  most  salutary  pttr-^ 
poses."  Those  edifices  remain,  for  the  most  part,  in  their  beauty : 
the  Protestants  have  added  St.  Paul's,  one  of  the  finest  bniM^ 
Bigs  ID  the  world,  observatories,  courts  of  justice,  infirmaries, 
asyhrais^  improved  gaols  and  bridges;  and,  being  freed  frorar 
civil  war,  have  applied  the  funds  formerly  used  for  pm*poses  of 
oflenee  and  defence,  to  the  improvement  of  roads,  navigation, 
and  domestic  enjoyment.  In  the  time  of  Henry  the  Seventh, 
every  town  was  walled,  every  large  insulated  house  was  a  forti- 
fieatioB — now  a  cottage  is,  in  security,  a  castle.  The  poor  man 
is  his  own  master,  and  can  carry  bis  labour  to  the  best  market. 
Mr.  Butler  asks,  secondly,  '*  Has  England  gained  by  the  Re- 
foemaition  in  spiritual  wisdom?*^  And  on  this  point  he  con- 
tents himself  with  mentioning,  what  he  caHs,  *'a  single  ikct.** 
The  fiict  consists  in  these  questions  < — 

'*  Da  not  ths  Sagliab  ^ergy,  to  me  Mrt  Gibbon's  eapresaioa,  ago 
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the  tht^-nhe artkleB  with  a  «gh  or  a  snule 7  ha  sinceM and ooih 
BcieDtious  belief  of  the  doctrines  expressed  in  them  senerally  oiHisi- 
dered  by  the  laity  to  be  a  condition  of  salvation  ?  In^fference  to  the 
thirty-nine  articles  bein^  thus  universal,  or,  at  least,  very  general,  must 
not  you  admit  that,  as  tne  Roman  Catholic  church  believes  all  that  ia 
said  in  the  thirW-nine  articles  respecting  the  trinity,  the  incarnation^ 
the  divinity  of  Christ,  and  the  atonement ; — there  existed  when  tlie 
Reformation  appeared,  and  all  these  articles  were  universally  believed, 
more  spiritual  wisdom  in  England  than  exists  in  her  at  this  time,  with 
her  present  scanty  creed  !*'    P.  1 70. 


**  The  single  fact"  is  thus  tamed  into  an  accumulation  of 
aertions,  which  are  neither  mcnre  nor  less  than  base  calumnies, 
insinnationa  of  insinuations*  We  repel  such  charges  wil^  indig* 
nation,  as  groundless  slanders,  very  unworthy  of  their  reviver. 
The  moderation  of  the  members  of  the  Church  of  Elnglandi  has 
caused  them  to  be  charged  with  indifference*  A  reli^us  party 
has  once  gained  power  in  this  country,  and  may  again  do  so — 
which  party  was  inflamed  by  a  zeal,  nrom  the  scorching  fiiry  of 
wbichy  sceptics  and  Roman  Catholics  found  small  shelter.  Mr* 
Butler,  the  teacher  of  courtesy,  imputes  to  us  insincerity.  GhMl 
forgive  him,  and  mend  his  charity.  It  may  be  sufficient  to  an-> 
swer  bis  **fiict'*  in  the  language  of  the  historian,  whom  he  has 
choaen for  his  ally*.  **  By  their  hands  (the  Protestant  reform- 
ers) the  lofty  &bric  of  superstition,  from  the  abuse  of  indul- 
gences to  the  intercession  of  the  Virgin,  has  been  levelied  with 
the  ground*  The  imitation  of  Paganism  was  supplied  by  a  pure 
and  spiritual  worship  of  prayer  and  thanksgiving,  the  most 
worthy  of  men,  the  least  unworthy  of  the  Deity." 

Certakily  the  habits  of  Englishmen  lead  them  to  form  an 
estimate  of  persons  from  their  conduct,  rather  than  from  their 
professions ;  and  the  popular  acceptation  of  such  words  as  bigot, 
puritan,  and  saint,  shews  that  extraordinary  religious  preten- 
sions are  looked  upcmr  with  distrust  among  us. 

Mr.  Butler  recommends  many  books  to  Mr.  Southey :— -naj 
we  Bsk  our  Roman  Catholic  opponents  to  peruse  the  works  of 
Hooker,  Barrow,  and  Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor ;  and,  in  justice, 
to  make  their  estimate  from  her  approved  sons,  and  not  from 
dte  assertions  of  our  enemies,  or  from  their  own  prcjodioes  ? 

Mr.  Butler,  in  the  third  place,  asks,  "  was  the  Reformation 
attended  by  a  general  improvement  of  morals  f''  And  be  seems 
to  ^ink  that  he  proves  the  negative  of  this  proposition,  by  quo> 
ting  the  confessions  of  the  reformers  themselves,  as  if,  through* 
out  Scripture,  confessions  of  guilt  are  not  invariably  made  by 
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the  beat  men,  oc  by  bad  men  reclaimed:  nay,  be^himidf 
recommends  ''  the  Confessiona  of  Augustinej**  as  a  work  of 
peculiar  interest.  Mr.  Butler  speaks  harshly  of  Luther,  whose 
character  the  Roman  Catholics  cannot  consider  with  any  rea- 
sonable self-possession;  and  brings  as  weapons  against  this  cou- 
rageous reformer,  his  own  private  confessions.  As  well  might 
a  Jew  have  said  of  the  great  apostle  of  the  Grentiles,  ''  See, 
this  Paul,  while  he  was  a  Pharisee,  had  a  conscience  at  ease, 
but  since  he  has  turned  ringleader  of  the  Nazarenes,  he  ac- 
knowledges *  I  am  the  chief  of  sinners/  "  Surely,  Mr.  Butler, 
in  his  cooler  moments,  will  be  ashamed  of  having  distorted  the 
meaning  of  **  the  patriarchs  of  our  church.'*  We  have  no  de- 
sire to  recriminate  :  far,  rather,  would  we  have  no  other  con- 
test among  Christians,  than  an  endeavour  to  excel  in  good 
works  and  good-vdll. 

This  is  me  fourth  specific  question  on  the  same  subject, 
''  Was  the  revival  of  letters  owing  to  the  Reformation,  or  ma- 
terially forwarded  by  it?**  That  there  is  too  much  fr^dom  of 
thought  allowed  to  JProtestants,  is  the  main  charge  brought  by 
the  Church  of  Rome  against  the  Reformation.  This  Uberty  is 
our  boast  and  glory :  it  has  opened  a  free  course  to  original 
writers  upon  all  subjects,  and  the  human  mind,  which  was  before 
restrainea  in  tutelage,  has  shot  out  vigorously  in  all  branches 
of  science,  art,  and  literature.  The  question  would  at  once  be 
settled,  and  for  ever,  could  we  have  a  correct  list  of  all  the 

Erinted  compositions  prohibited  in  different  ages  and  countries 
y  Roman  Catholic  authorities — among  which  works  would  be 
found  some  of  the  greatest  genius  and  erudition. 

But  enough  of  Roman  Catholic  **  facts.**  Public  opinion,  it 
is  to  be  hoped,  is  not  now  to  be  entangled  by  cobwebs  of  the 
brain,  meshes  of  refined  reasoning,  which  are  brushed  away  by 
common  sense.  Real  facts,  the  events  of  the  world,  which,  ac- 
cording to  Tertullian*s  sublime  expression,  are  God's  aijru. 
ments, — ^these  are  the  monitors  to  guide  human  judgment. 
When  in  time  past  certain  consequences  have  flowed  fi-om  cer<> 
tain  principles,  are  we,  by  a  triumph  of  hope  over  experience, 
of  imagination  over  philosophy,  to  expect  a  di£Eerent  result  in 
this  our  day  ?  We  fear  that  it  is  incompatible  with  the  security 
of  the  established  church,  to  grant  much  power  in  the  state  to 
members  of  that  church  which,  from  its  fimdamental  principle* 
admits  no  other  church  even  to  exist,  much  less  to  be  upon  any 
level  with  itself. 

**  A  Protestant  is  not  more,  hurt  at  a  Turk's  calling  him  a 
Christian  dog,  than  a  Catholic  Ib  at  a  Protestant's  calhng  him 
an  idolater."  Builcrt  p.  SSI.  Does  Mr»  Butler  then  suppose  it 
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ia pleasant  to  the  feelings  of  Protestants  to  be  called  heretiost 
Matters  caamoi  "  be  accommodated  between  the  Roman  Catholie 
Church  and  Protestants,  so  long  as  the  former  adheres  to  her 
exclusive  tenets. 

Our  fears  are  not  lessened  by  the  positiye  tone  of  Mr«  But- 
ler's work, — ^by  his  telUnff  us,  ^'  tliat  the  number  of  die 
Roman  Catholic  subjects  of  his  Britannic  Majesty  exceeds  tiie 
number  of  any  other  denomination  of  his  li^nesty's  Christian 
subjects  throughout  his  empire/' — or  by  lus  detivering  over  Mr. 
Southey  to  the  secular  arm  of  these  *'  eight  millions :"  ''  there  is 
not  one  of  them,"  says  he,  '*  who  does  not  read  your  book  with 
every  feeling  of  insulted  integrity."  If  our  Roman  Catholic 
fellow-subjects  are  so  determined,  so  united,  so  numerous,  and 
their  indignation  is  so  apt  to  kindle,  it  is  time  for  Protestants  to 
take  care  for  their  own  safety. 

We  believe  whoever  will  oe  at  the  pains  to  scrutinize  Mr. 
Southey's  narrative,  will  find  him  a  more  faithfiil  historian  than 
he  appears  to  be.  We  have  beenoftensurprisedat  the  animation 
and  accuracy  with  which,  in  few  and  well  chosen  words,  he  has 
described  complicated  events  and  abstruse  tenets.  It  is  not  the 
history,  but  the  tone  and  spirit  of  the  author,  his  loyal  attach* 
raent  to  the  constitution  as  it  is,  which  have  provoked  the  Ro- 
man Catholics  to  attack  his  book  with  strictures,  which,  we 
trust  we  have  contributed  to  shew,  are  not  warranted  by  the 
truth.  He  must  expect  further,  and  perhaps  more  unmeasured 
hostility  from  another  and  opposite  quarter.  But  we  trust  he 
will  consider  these  attacks,  by  which  the  church  of  England 
herself  has  always  been  assailed,  as  so  much  praise; — ^proofs» 
in  fisict,  that  he  has  taken  the  nuddle  course  between  two  ex- 
tremes of  error.  Let  him  not  waste  his  strength  in  vindication, 
unless  it  be  to  produce  the  large  mass  of  documents  and  autho- 
rities from  which  he  has  made  his  digest*  We  doubt  not  that 
it  is  in  his  power  to  justify  his  statements  to  the  sathfaction  of 
the  public,  and  in  doing  this  justice  to  himself,  he  will  render 
an  important  service  to  the  Protestant  cause.  For  the  present, 
Mr.  Southey  will  find  defenders  enough ;  and  if  he  cannot  avoid 
a  fedinff  of  irritation,  let  him,  for  his  own  sake,  beware  of  show-* 
ing  it ;  for  his  opponents  would  rejoice,  if,  by  exasperating  him^ 
they  could  put  him  off  his  guard. 

He  may  be  assured  that  **  the  Book  of  the  Church"  is  caleu« 
lated  to  do  good.  We  have  regarded  it  throughout  rather  as 
an  ecclesiastical  than  a  theohsMol  work,  as  historical  than  as 
doctrinal,  because  we  think  in&irness  it  ought  to  be  so  regarded. 
In  another  edition,  however,  we  trust  the  author  will  give  a  careful 
revision  to  all  parts  of  it ;  and  if  we  might  reeonmemU  especiaHy 
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to  the  account  of  die  CalTinuts,  their  controverty  with  the  Ar- 
minians,  and  the  tenets  and  discipline  of  Presbyterians*  In  these 
portions,  there  are  to  be  found  some  expressions  which  do  not 
accurately  convey,  at  least  to  some  divines,  the  meaning  which 
we  are  persuaded  they  were  intended  to  deliver,  and  are  unques- 
tionably open  to  misapprehension.  In  the  use  of  Scriptural  phrases, 
or  direct  quotations  from  the  Bible,  the  utmost  caution  should 
be  oboerved ;  and  in  the  want  of  this  caution  is  to  be  detected 
the  progress  of  a  pen  less  accustomed  to  theological  discussion 
than  to  literary  composition. 


A  Free  Inquiry  into  the  Miraculous  Powers  which  are  supposed  to  have 
'  subsisted  in  the  Christian  Church  from  the  earliest  Ages  through  seve^ 
ral  successive  Cetituries,  To  which  is  added^  a  Letter  from  Rome^ 
shewing  an  exact  Conformity  between  Popery  and  Paganism ;  or  the 
Religion  of  the  present  Romans  derived  from  thai  of  their  heathen 
Ancestors*  By  Conybrs  Miodlstok,  D.D.  Princ^al  Librarian  of 
the  University  of  Cambridge.  8vo.  pp.  40iS«  129*  Sherwood* 
181^5. 

Tub  volume  before  us  contains  several  Tracts,  which  were  pub- 
Usbed  by  the  late  Dr.  Conyers  Middleton,  between  the  years 
1740  aiul  1750;  arranged  not  according  to  the  order  of  their 
publication,  but  so  as  to  ^ve  to  the  ''  Free  Inauiry*'  the  cha- 
racter of  the  principal  subject  matter  of  the  work.  These  dis* 
sertations  made  no  small  stir  at  the  time  of  their  appearance 
ia  the  Roman  Catholic  as  well  as  in  the  Protestant  Church ;  and 
brought  down  upon  their  author  a  host  of  enemies  from  both 
communities.  Tneir  reappearance  at  the  present  moment  is 
not  an  event  that  was  to  be  desired ;  but  as  it  has  taken  place, 
we  feel  that  we  cannot,  in  a  case  of  this  kind,  avail  ourselves  of 
a  privilege  which  we  assert,  of  not  being  obliged  to  notice  new 
editions  unless  new  matter  is  introduced  into  them.  We  may 
be  accused  of  needlessly  stepping  out  of  our  path,  or  perhaps  of 
imprudence  in  assisting  to  revive  a  controversy  which  biased 
with  much  fury  for  some  time,  and,  having  exhausted  itself,  has 
for  some  years  lain,  if  not  extinguished,  at  least  in  embers*  The 
controverted  point,  however,  was  of  no  ephemeral  interest ;  and 
the  reprint  of  the  writings  which  discussed  it,  will  doubtleas  be 
received  by  many  in  the  present  day  as  a  new  work,  to  which 
the  circumstances  of  the  times  will  attach  as  great,  if  not  a 
^*eater  importance,  than  they  at  first  acquired.    In  order,  as  it 
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would  seem^  to  give  to  the  book  a  circulation  which  novelty 
might  best  secure  it,  especially  among  readers  who  either  do  not 
recollect,  or  took  no  heed  of  the  former  controversy,  all  intimation 
is  omitted  in  the  title-page,  or  by  way  of  advertisement,  that  Dr, 
Mtddleton  is  not  now  alive,  and  ready  to  enter  the  list  with  any 
disputant  that  may  be  inclined  to  break  a  lance. 

With  a  view  to  counteract  some  of  the  ill  effects  which  we  can- 
not but  apprehend  from  the  advantage  which  Dr.  Middleton's 
line  of  argument  may  be  supposed  to  give,  not  only  to  the  Ro- 
man Catholic,  but  to  the  Free-thinker,  we  shall  treat  the  work 
&8  if  it  were  really  new ;  and  shutting  our  eyes  upon  the  many 
pamphlets  jEiro  and  con,  which  it  has  called  forth,  give  an  honest 
judgment  on  the  point  at  issue. 

We  must  be  excused  for  beginning  with  animadversion,  be- 
cause one  great  error  into  which  Dr..  Middleton  has  evidently 
fallen  at  the  outset,  is  common  to  many  other  writers,  as  well  as 
to  many  who  are  not  writers, — and  should  be  avoided. 

Opposition  to  received  opinions  is  frequently  supposed  to  be 
demonstrative  of  intellectual  superiority ;  yet  it  is  not  any  cer- 
tain proof  either  of  Judgment  or  of  fortitude.    As,  on  the  one 
hand,  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  that  he  who  concurs  with  the 
majority  should  be  mean  and  servile  ;  so  on  the  other,  he  who 
sets  himself  up  against  general  consent,  does  not  always  evince 
extraordinary  strength  of  mind,  acuteness  of  discrimination,  or 
energy  of  principle.     Dissent  may  be  esteemed  a  mark  of  inde- 
pendence ;  but  independence  is  not  confined  to  either  side  of  a 
controversy,  for  a  writer  may  be  as  totally  unbiassed  by  all  ex- 
ternal influence,  and  as  devoid  of  all  interested  motives,  whOe 
he  is  advocating  what  he  conscientiously  believes,  on  one  side 
as  on  the  other.     Independence,  moreover,  is  not  in  all  cases  to 
be  praised.     Vanity  may  give  birth  to  it,  and  infidelity  may  be 
its  offspring.     It  may  imply  an  undue  self-conceit,  and  a  want  of 
proper  consideration  for  the  judgment  of  others.     With  authors 
more  real  fortitude  is  sometimes  required  to  assent  to  the  com* 
mon  persuasion,  than  to  differ  from  it ;  for  the  epithets  credt^ 
louSf  prejudiced,  bigoted,  are  seldom  heaped  on  the  objector; 
whereas  he  is  sure  to  be  called  liberal,  courageous,  free  from  the 
sJiackles  of  authority,  and  nobly  regardless  of  consequenees  m 
the  search  after  truth.     These  being  our  sentiments,  we,  of 
course,  are  not  prepossessed  in  favour  of  any  theological  writer 
by  a  parade  of  boldness  in  following  the  impulse  of  his  own  con- 
ceptions at  the  expense  of  whatever  may  seem  to  obstruct  his 
career.     At  the  same  time  we  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as 
censuring  all  ''  free  inquiry'*  into  the  grounds  of  our  religious 
faith  anaecclesiastical  institutions ;  for  we  are  well  assuredi  that 
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from  every  such  inquiryi  if  it  be  conducted  in  a  humble  tpirit 
and  with  due  caution,  the  cause  of  sacred  truth  must  derive  sup- 
port and  confirmation.  But  we  do  disapprove  of  such  a  tone  of 
defiance,  and  recklesness  of  consequences,  as  we  meet  with  at 
first  opening  Dr.  Middleton*s  book ;  because  they  mayi  as  we 
think,  do  incalculable  mischief. 

"  As  to  the  writers,"  says  Dr.  M.,  "  who  have  hitherto  declared 
themselves  against  this  opinion  signified  here  in  short  by  Mr.  Locke, 
and  explained  at  large  by  myself,  they  have  shewn  a  great  eagerness 
indeed  to  distinguish  their  zeal,  but  a  very  litde  knowledge  of  the 
question  which  they  have  undertaken  to  discuss :  urged  by  the  hopes 
of  those  honours,  which  they  had  seen  others  acquire,  by  former  attacks 
upon  me ;  and  like  true  soldiers  of  the  militant  diurdi,  prepared  to 
fight  for  every  esublishment  that  ofiers  such  pay  and  rewards  to  its 
defenders.  Who,  from  a  blind  deference  to  authority,  think  the  credi- 
bility of  a  witness  sufficient  to  evince  the  certainty  of  all  facts  indiffer- 
ently,  whether  natural  or  supernatural,  probable  or  improbable ;  and 
knowing  no  distinction  between  fiiith  and  credulity,  take  a  facility  of 
believing  to  be  the  surest  mark  of  a  sound  Christian."    Frtfact^  p.  iv« 

We  might  quote  more  passages  written  in  the  same  spirit,  for 
which  it  is  no  excuse  to  say,  that  it  was  excited  by  previous  con- 
troversy. Our  second  objection  is  founded  on  the  following  de- 
claration* 

''  But  to  speak  my  mmd  freely  on  the  subject  of  consequences,  I  am 
not  so  scrupulous  perhaps  in  my  regard  to  them,  as  many  of  my  pro- 
fession are  apt  to  be :  my  nature  is  frank  and  open,  and  warmly  dis- 
posed, not  only  to  seek,  but  to  speak  what  I  take  to  be  true,  which 
disposition  has  been  greatly  confirmed  by  the  situation  into  which  Pro- 
vidence has  thrown  rae.  For  I  was  never  trained  to  pace  in  the  tram- 
mels of  the  church,  nor  tempted,  by  the  sweets  of  its  preferments,  to 
sacrifice  the  philosophic  freedom  of  a  studious,  to  the  servile  restraints 
of  an  ambitious  life :  I  persuade  myself  that  the  life  and  Acuities  of 
man,  at  the  best  but  short  and  limited,  cannot  be  employed  more  ra- 
tionally or  more  laudably  than  in  the  search  of  knowledge,  and  espe- 
cially of  that  sort  ^ich  relates  to  our  duty,  and  conduces  to  our  hsp- 
piness.  In  these  inquiries,  therefiure,  wherever  I  perceive  any  glim- 
mering fai  truth  before  me,  I  readily  pursue  and  endeavour  to  trace  it 
So  its  SDoroe,  without  any  reserve  or  caution  of  pushing  the  discovery 
too  fiur,  or  opening  too  great  a  glare  of  it  to  the  pumic."  Preface^ 
p.v. 

Now  this  were  all  weH,  supposing  that  Dr.  Middleton  could 
have  infattibly  determined  what  is  the  truth ;  but  if  he  chanoed, 
like  other  men,  to  be  sometimes  deceived,  then  surely  some  evil 
miffht  ensue  from  so  precipitate  a  course. 

Having  thus  ventured  to  find  fault  with  the  etordiura,  we  will 
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•ndeavour  to  do  justice  to  the  contents  of  the  work  before  us, 
assignuig  our  own  reasons,  when  we  cannot  agree  with  the 
author. 

The  Yolume  consists  of  a  *'  Preface/*  an  *'  Introductory  Dis- 
course/' "  a  Postscript/'  "  an  Inquiry  into  the  miraculous  Powers 
assumed  by  the  Romish  Church/  "  a  Prefatory  Discourse 
to  the  Letter  from  Rome,"  and,  lastly,  "  the  Letter  from  Rome" 
itself.  In  the  Preface  Dr.  Middleton  briefly  touches  upon  the 
arguments  brought  forward  to  refrite  his  system,  which  system 
we  give  in  his  own  words. 

*'  My  opinion  in  short  is  this,  that  in  those  first  efibrts  of  planting 
the  Gospel,  after  our  Lord's  ascension,  the  extraordinary  gifts  which 
he  had  promised  were  poured  out  in  the  fullest  measure  on  the  apos- 
tles, and  those  other  disciples  whom  he  had  ordained  to  be  the  primary 
instruments  of  that  great  work ;  in  order  to  enable  them  more  easily 
to  overrule  the  inveterate  prejudices  both  of  the  Jews  and  Gentileq* 
and  to  hear  up  against  the  discouraging  shocks  of  popular  rage  and 
persecution,  which  they  were  taught  to  expect  in  this  noviciate  of  their 
ministry.  But  in  process  of  time,  when  they  had  laid  a  foundation 
sufficient  to  sustain  the  great  fabric  designed  to  be  erected  upon  it,  and 
by  invincible  courage,  had  conquered  the  first  and  principal  difficulties, 
and  planted  churches  in  all  the  chief  cities  of  the  Raman  empire,  and 
settled  a  regular  ministry  to  succeed  them  in  the  government  of  the 
same,  it  may  reasonably  be  presumed,  that  as  the  benefit  of  miraculous 
powers  began  to  be  less  and  less  wanted,  in  proportion  to  the  increase 
of  those  churdies,  so  the  use  and  exercise  of  them  began  gradually  to 
decline  ;•  and  as  soon  as  Christianity  had  gained  an  estaUishment  in 
every  quarter  of  the  known  world,  that  they  were  finally  withdrawn, 
and  the  Gospel  left  to  make  the  rest  of  iu  way  by  its  own  genuine 
strength,  and  the  natural  force  of  those  divine  graces,  with  which  it  was 
so  richly  stored*"    P.  xxii. 

In  the  pursuance  of  the  design  of  the  work,  the  reader  is 
assured, 

*'  That  he  will  find  none  of  those  arts  which  are  commonly  employed 
by  disputants,  either  to  perplex  a  good  cause,  or  to  palliate  a  bad  one ; 
no  subde  refinements,  forced  constructions,  or  evasive  distinctions;  but 
plain  reasoning,  grounded  on  plain  facts,  and  published  with  an  honest 
and  disinterested  view,  to  free  the  minds  of  men  firom  an  inveterate  im- 
posture, which,  through  a  long  succession  of  ages,  has  disgraced  the 
religion  of  the  Gospel,  and  tyrannized  over  the  reason  and  the  senses 
of  the  Christian  world.  In  pursuit  of  which  end,  I  have  shown,"  says 
Dr.  M.,  "  by  many  indisputable  facts,  that  the  ancient  fathers,  by  whose 
authority  that  delusion  was  originally  imposed,  and  has  ever  since  been 
supported,  were  extremely  credulous  and  superstitious ;  possessed  with 
strong  prejudices  and  an  enthusiastic  seal  in  favour,  not  only  of  Chris- 
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tUnity  in  general,  but  of  every  particular  doctrine  which  a  wild  imi^- 
nation  could  ingraft  upon  it ;  and  scrupling  no  arts  or  means,  by  which 
they  might  propagate  the  same  principles.  In  short,  that  they  were  of 
a  character  from  which  nothing  could  be  expected  that  was  candid 
and  impartial ;  nothing  but  what  a  weak  or  a  crafty  understanding 
could  supply,  towards  confirming  those  prejudices  with  which  they 
happened  to  be  possessed,  especially  where  religion  was  the  subject, 
which,  above  all  other  motives,  strengthens  every  bias,  and  inflames 
every  passion  of  the  human  mind.  And  that  this  was  actually  the  case, 
I  have  shown  also  by  many  instances ;  in  which  we  find  them  roundly 
afiSrming  as  true,  things  evidently  false  and  fictitious,  in  order  to 
strengthen,  as  they  fancied,  the  evidences  of  the  Gospel,  or  to  serve  a 
present  turn  of  confuting  an  adversary,  or  of  enforcing  a  particular 
point,  which  they  were  labouring  to  establish."     Preface,  p.  xxiv. 

The  *'  Introductory  Discourse*'  is  an  enlarged  continiiation 
of  the  Preface.  We  shall  make  from  it  such  extracts  of  a  few 
of  the  most  striking  and  important  passages,  as  may  illustrate 
the  author's  principle,  style,  and  mode  of  reasoning.  Upon  the 
causes  of  difl^rence  of  opinion  in  religioUi  he  says : 

**  When  the  sensual  faculties  are  perpetually  passing  different  judg* 
ments  on  the  same  objects  in  different  men,  it  cannot  be  thought  strange 
that  the  intellectual,  m  which  nature  seems  to  have  formed  a  greater 
disparity,  should  act  with  the  same  variety.  But  if  to  the  principles 
implanted  in  our  nature,  we  add  that  peculiar  bias  which  every  indivi- 
dual receives  from  education,  example,  or  habit,  and  consider  what 
strong  prejudices,  a  zeal  for  opinions  once  imbibed,  or  an  interest  espe- 
cially accruing  from  them,  is  apt  to  instil  even  into  the  better  sort,  we 
should  have  cause  rather  to  wonder,  that  any  number  of  men  should 
ever  be  of  one  mind  in  any  question  of  difficulty  or  importance.  Hence 
contrary  doctrines  in  religion  are  frequently  deduced  from  the  same 
texts,  and  contrary  systems  of  politics  from  the  same  monuments." 
P.  xxix. 

Dr.  Middleton's  object  in  taking  up  his  pen,  is  thus  stated. 

"  I  found  myself  particularly  excited  to  this  task  by  what  I  had  occa- 
sionally observed  of  the  growth  of  Popery  in  this  kingdom,  and  the 
great  number  of  Popish  books  which  have  been  printed  and  dispersed 
among  us  within  these  few  years,  in  which  their  writers  make  much  use 
of  that  prejudice  in  favour  of  primitive  antiquity^  which  prevails  even 
in  this  protestant  country,  towards  drawing  weak  people  into  their 
cause,  and  shewing  their  worship  to  be  the  best,  because  it  is  the  most 
conformable  to  that  ancient  pattern.  £ut  the  roost  powerful  of  all  their 
arguments,  and  what  gives  them  the  most  proselyted,  is  their  confident 
attestation  of  miracles  as  subsisting  still  in  their  church,  and  the  clear 
succession  of  them,  which  they  d^uce  through  all  history,  from  the 
apostoUc  times  down  to  our  own.''    P.  xxxi. 
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"  The  design  therefore  of  the  present  treatise  is  to  give  some  chech 
to  the  current  of  this  seal,  and  to  fix  the  religion  of  Protestants  on  its 
proper  basis,  that  is,  on  the  sacred  Scriptures,  not  on  the  authority  of 
weak  and  fallible  men,  the  detection  of  whose  errors,  and  the  suspicion 
of  whose  frauds,  would  necessarily  give  a  wound  to  Christianity  itself,^ 
which  yet  in  reality  is  no  more  concerned  or  affected  by  the  characters 
of  the  ancient  than  of  the  modem  fathers  of  the  church."     P.  Ixxxv. 

Dr.  Middleton  proceeds  to  show,  that  learned  Protestant  dU 
vines  are  not  agreed  upon  the  precise  period  at  which  miraclesr 
may  be  supposed  to  have  ceased.     He  admits^  that 

"  The  most  prevailing  opinion  is,  that  they  subsisted  through  the 
three  first  centuries,  and  then  ceased  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourth,  or 
as  soon  as  Christianity  came  to  be  established  by  the  civil  power. 
This,"  says  Dr.  M.,  "  seems  to  be  the  most  prevailing  notion  at  this 
day  among  the  generality  of  the  Protestants,  who  think  it  reasonable 
to  imagine  that  miracles  should  then  cease,  when  the  end  of  them  was 
obtained,  and  the  church  no  longer  in  want  of  them  ;  being  now  deli- 
vered firom  all  danger,  and  secure  of  success,  under  the  protection  of 
the  greatest  power  on  earth."    P.  xxxv. 

Of  this  mind  were  Bishop  Jewell,  Archbishop  Tillotsoni 
Archbishop  Wake,  Dr.  Cave,  Dr.  Waterland,  Mr.  Dodwell,  and 
others  that  might  be  named,  whose  judgment  ought  not  to  be 
lightly  ei&teemed.  It  is  true,  that  some  of  these  authors  have 
suppoeed  it  possible  that  the  miraculous  power  might  have  been 
occasionally,  though  very  rarely,  exercised  after  the  age  of  Con- 
stantine.  But  this  seems  to  have  arisen  from  a  disinclination  tq 
determme  dogmatically  a  point  which  was  incapable  of  proof, 
rather  than  nom  any  conviction  that  genuine  miracles  were 
really  wrought  later  than  the  end  of  the  third  century. 

In  this  part  of  the  work,  the  origin  of  several  Popish  rites  la 
traced  up  to  the  earliest  ages,  to  the  writings  and  practices  of 
the  fathers.  For  this  portion  of  his  labours.  Dr.  Middleton  will 
doubtless  continue  to  receive  the  thanks  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church ;  though  he  be  not  willing  to  allow  that  it  will  gain  any 
advantage  from  the  concession. 

The  absurdity  of  many  of  the  miracles  affirmed  to  be  true  by 
the  founders  and  supporters  of  the  Papal  power,  is  pointed  out 
with  much  effect.  For  instance,  Pope  Gregory  thejirstj  called 
the  great f  in  his  lives  of  the  Italian  monks,  asserts,  partly  from 
hia  own  knowledge,  and  partly  from  the  testimony  of  grave  and 
venerable  persons,  on  whose  fidelity  he  could  depend,  that  many 
were  actually  raised  from  the  dead,  many  restored  to  sight,  and 
all  sorts  of  diseases  cured  by  the  prayer  or  touch  of  these  monks, 
some  of  whom  walked  upon  water,  as  upon  dry  land.    This  ve- 
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ncioiis  Pope  enumerates  instances  of  inundations  rising  almost 
up  to  the  roofs  of  churches,  without  entering  into  the  doors, 
woich  stood  open ;  of  the  arm  of  an  executioner  being  fixed  up- 
right in  the  air,  as  iTit  was  lifted  up  to  strike  off  the  head  of  oi»e 
of  these  holy  men,  and  restored  by  hfan  on  condition  that  it 
should  never  again  behead  any  Christian ;  of  vessels  of  oil  and 
wine  repleiushed  miraculously ;  of  pieces  of  gold,  as  firesh  as 
from  the  min^  dropt  from  heaven  into  their  laps : — CiMi  nmku 
alUs  contrived  chiefly  to  advance  *'  the  honour  of  monkery,  tie 
worship  of  saints,  and  <^ihe  blessed  Virgin,  the  belirf  of  a  pur* 
gatory,  and  the  divine  effects  of  holy  water  I  r 

That  even  the  three  first  centuries  were  free  from  corruption, 
though  generaDy  esteemed  the  purest  ages  of  the  church,  as 
being  nearest  to  the  apostolical  times,  has,  we  believe,  never 
been  asserted — at  least  by  Protestants.  If  any  proof  of  great 
abuses  existing  at  that  time  were  necessary,  the  following  ac- 
count, given  by  St.  Cyprian,  A.  D.  250,  were  more  than  suffi- 
cient. 

*'  The  body  of  Christians,**  says  he,  *'  studied  nothing  but  how  to 
iDcrcsse  their  patrimony,  and  there  wss  no  true  devotion  in  the  priests, 
no  sound  fiuth  in  the  ministers ;  and  the  simple  were  deluded,  and  the 
brethren  circumvented,  by  craft  and  fraud,'*  &c.  &c.     P.  txvii. 

It  is  ar^ed  from  this  statement,  as  well  as  from  the  character 
of  the  mu*acle8,  and  manners  of  the  fourth  century,  that  the 
pretensions  of  every  other  age,  both  preceding  and  subsequent 
to  it,  are  altogether  false;  and  firom  these  premises.  Dr.  M. 
draws  his  general  conclusion,  ''  that  there  is  no  sufficient  reasom 
to  betievCf  from  the  testimony  of  antiqmtyy  that  any  miraeulous 
powers  did  ever  actually  exist  in  any  age  of  the  Church  i^ertke 
times  of  the  Apostles.^ 

Although  we  do  not  arrive  at  the  same  conclusion,  as  we  shall 
presently  show,  we  most  cordiaOy  assent  to  the  position  that 
the  recorded  miracles  of  the  primitive  church  may  be  suspected, 
and  even  admitted  to  be  *'  mere  fictions,'*  without  injury  to  the 
character  of  the  miracles  of  Christ  and  his  apostles.  The  proof 
of  the  genuineness  of  these  remains  untouched,  as  it  appears  to  us, 
by  the  determination  of  the  question,  whether  any  or  all  that  are 
reputed  to  have  been  subsequently  wrought,  were  genuine  chp 
not.    The  miracles  of  Christ  bear  tiie  clearest,  the  most  intelH* 

Sible  marks  of  truth,  bein^  wrought  by  Jesus  and  his  apos- 
es  for  an  end  so  great,  so  unportant,  and  so  universally  benefi- 
cial, as  that  of  the  promulgation  of  the  Gospel:  wrought,  more* 
over,  by  the  ministry  of  mean  and  simple  men,  in  tiie  open  view 
of  the  people,  as  the  testimony  to  that  divine  mission  to  which 
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diey  pretended ;  and  delivered  to  us  by  eye  witnesses,  whose 
honest  characters  exchide  the  suspicion  of  fraud,  and  whose 
knowledge  of  the  facts  which  they  relate,  scarcely  admits  the 
probability  of  mistake.  This,  adds  Dr.  M iddleton,  **  is  the 
genuine  ground  on  which  Christianity  rests,  the  history  of  our 
Saviour's  doctrine  and  miracles,  as  it  is  declared  and  comprised 
within  the  canon  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Whenever  we  go  be^ 
yond  this,  we  weaken  its  foundation,  by  endeavouring  to  enlarge 
it;  and  by  recurring  to  an  evidence  less  strong,  and  of  doubt- 
ful credit,  take  pains  only  to  render  a  good  cause  suspected,  and 
expose  it  to  the  ^rpetual  ridicule  of  the  sceptics  and  free- 
thuikers."    P.  Ixxii. 

The  ''  Introductory  Discourse,'*  is  concluded  with  Dr.  Mid- 
dleton's  opinion  of  the  real  value  of  the  primitive  writers :  he 
owns  them  to  be  of  some  use  and  service — 

'*  First,  in  attesting  and  transmitting  to  us  the  genuine  books  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures.  Yet  this  is  not  owing  to  any  particular  sanctity  or 
sagacity  of  those  ancient  times,  but  to  the  notoriety  of  the  thing,  and 
the  authority  with  which  the  books  themselves  were  received  from 
their  first  publication,  in  all  churches*  •  •  •Secondly,  their  more  imme- 
diate and  proper  use  is,  to  teach  us  the  doctrines,  the  rites,  the  man- 
ners, and  the  learning  of  the  several  ages  in  which  they  lived  :  yet  as 
witnesses  only,  not  as  guides  :•  •  •  •  Lastly,  their  very  errors  also  afford 
an  usefnl  and  profitable  lesson  to  us ;  for  the  many  corruptions  which 
crept  into  the  diurch  in  these  very  early  ages,  are  a  standing  proof  and 
admonition  to  all  the  later  ages,  that  there  is  no  way  of  preserving  a 
purity  of  fiiith  and  worship  in  any  church,  but  by  reviewing  them  from 
time  to  time,  and  reducing  them  to  the  original  test  and  standard  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures."    P.  Ixxxv. 

We  have  made  larger  extracts,  than  we  usually  consider 
necessary ;  and  have  gone  more  fully  into  this  portion  of  Dr. 
Middleton*s  volume,  than  its  comparative  size  may  seem  to  de- 
mand, because  it  contains  the  substance  of  the  opinions,  which 
are  dkcussed  in  the  body  of  the  work.  The  "  Inquiry**  which 
follows,  is  little  more  than  an  amplification  of  the  arguments  we 
have  dready  noticed,  and  is  chiefly  of  a  documentary  nature ; 
less  capable,  therefore,  of  abridgment  or  analysis.  Before  we 
proceed  to  specify  its  contents,  a  few  words  with  regard  to  the 
nnpression  made  on  us  by  the  introductory  pages  may  be  excused* 

Dr.  Middleton*s  position  is  this — the  miraculous  powers 
which  were  conferred  on  the  apostles,  and  unquestionably  exer- 
cised by  them,  ceased  with  the  age  of  their  first  possessors ;  the 
Roman  Catholic  church  cannot,  therefore,  set  up  any  valid  plea 
on  the  ground  that  an-  uninterrupted  succession  of  miracles, 
from  the  apostolic  times  to  the  present  day,  has  borne  witness  to 
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iU  being  the  sole  depositaxy  of  the  truth ;  a  plea  which  it  is  ac- 
customed  to  urge  in  &Tour  of  its  pretensions  in  all  its  contro- 
versies with  Protestants.  In  order  to  estabUsh  his  positiony  Dr. 
Middleton  endeavours  to  show  that  the  primitive  fiuhers,  whose 
testimony  on  the  subject  of  the  continuance  of  mirades  after  the 
death  of  the  apostles  has  usuallv  been  received  as  decisive^  are 
not  credible  witnesses,  inasmuch  as  they  have  recorded  many 
things  which  are  palpably  false,  and  discover  a  want  of  iirte« 
gritVi  whenever  they  supposed  that  the  interests  of  Christianity 
might  be  served  by  giving  currency  to  fictitious  tales  of  wonder. 
In  this  endeavour,  the  credit  of  these  early  writers,  considered 
either  as  historians  or  as  Christians,  must  needs  be  much  dimi- 
nished, whatever  care  may  be  taken  to  distinguish  between  the 
different  kinds  and  degrees  of  evidence  which  are  reqiured  in 
such  a  case :  it  is,  indeed,  arffued  that  it  signifies  but  little,  what 
falls  a  sacrifice,  so  long  as  the  point  in  question  is  determined 
according  to  Dr.  Middleton's  view  of  truth ;  for,  he  says,  Chris* 
tianity  may  rest  on  its  own  evidence  without  any  secondary  or 
collateral  support.  Now,  it  is  evident  enouffh,  that  if  the  charge 
which  is  brought  against  the.&thers  be  fuUy  made  out,  and  the 
fact  that  no  authentic  miracles  were  wrought  but  by  apostolic 
hands  be  clearly  proved,  the  church  of  Rome  is  despoiled  of  one 
of  her  stoutest  pulars,  and  prince  Hohenlohe  must  be  consigned 
to  the  same  ignominious  fate  as  would  attend  Pope  Gregory  the 
Great,  Simeon  Stylites,  and  a  large  majority  of  those  wno  once 
bore  the  names  which  now  adorn  the  Romish  calendar.  We 
presume  it  is  no  breach  of  charity  to  say,  that  this  were  a  con- 
summation  devoutlv  to  be  wished ;  for  then  our  fellow-Christians 
would  be  liberatea  from  a  dishonoiuvble  yoke,  and  the  wall  of 
partition  between  us  would  be  materiaUy  lowered.  Still  we  ho- 
nestly confess,  that  we  should  have  preferred  a  different  process 
from  that  which  has  been  adopted  by  Dr.  Middleton,  in  seeking 
to  accomplish  the  same  end ;  because  we  are  persiuided  that  one 
might  have  been  pursued,  which  would  have  been  far  more  ef- 
fectual—which would  not  have  endangered  any  Protestant  hold, 
— ^and  which  would  have  been  perfecUy  consistent  with  what  we 
believe  to  be  the  truth. 

When  Bishop  Jewell  undertook,  in  the  *'  Defence  of  his  Apo- 
logy," to  convict  his  accuser  Harding  of  groundless  assertion 
and  wilful  misrepresentation,  out  of  ms  own  mouth,  and  upon 
the  authority  of  those  veiy  fathers,  to  whose  writings  he  had 
^  appealed,  the  great  champion  of  oiur  church  was  comj^etely  sue- 
'  cessful ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  if  the  same  mode  of  ar- 
gument were  used  with  equal  skill  in  jdisproving  the  continued 
succession  of  apostolical  powers  in  the  Church  of  Rome>  the 
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lame  result  might  be  anticipated.  The  mode  employed  by  Dr. 
Middleton  we  do  not  so  well  approve,  because  we  think  his 
main  argument  inconclusive^  and  that  it  would  be  less  difficult 
for  the  Aoman  Catholic  to  establish  the  credibility  of  the  fathers, 
than  to  demonstrate  from  their  writings  that  the  Church  of 
Rome  stiU  retains  the  extraordinary  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

We  have  spoken  of  Dr.  MiddIeton*s  main  argument  as  incon- 
clusive :  it  is  this — ^persons  who  attest  falsehoods^  are  not  to  be 
believed ;  but  the  fathers  affirm  the  truth  of  some  miracles  which 
were  certainly  fictitious :  they  are  not,  therefore,  to  be  credited 
when  they  say  that  miracles  were  wrought  in  their  time.  We 
readily  admit  that  they  did  write  of  some  wonders  which  appear 
incredible  to  us,  and  must,  we  suppose,  have  appeared  so  to 
them ;  of  others,  which  we  know  to  have  been  false,  and  which 
they  might  have  known  to  be  so,  but  perhaps  did  not.  Allow- 
ing that  they  wilfidly  exaggerated  some  stories,  and  feigned 
others,  which  is  not  proved  against  them,  still  it  does  not  follow 
that  none  of  the  miracles  mentioned  by  them  were  true.  That 
they  were  liable  to  error,  and  to  be  imposed  upon  by  designing 
men,  no  one  denies  ;  and  that  many  causes  conspired  to  render 
them  more  open  to  deception  than  men  of  their  character  would 
otherwise  have  been,  we  have  already  attempted  to  shew.  It 
is,  indeed,  very  difficult  to  conceive  that  men,  possessing  the 
good  quaUtiea^  which  even  Dr.  Middleton  is  willing  to  allow 
them,  should  knowingly  propagate  falsehood  to  the  extent  to 
which  they  must  have  carried  their  knavery,  if  miracles  had 
altogether  ceased  before  they  were  bom.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  were  assured  by  the  evidence  of  their  senses  that 
some  miracles  were  actually  wrought,  and  therefore  supposed 
that  no  account  which  they  received  of  others  was  improbable, 
they  were  justified  in  the  general  assertion  that  such  acts  did 
take  place,  although,  in  point  of  fact,  they  might  be  often  misin- 
formed. Had  sucn  supernatural  works  as  those  ascribed  to  the 
Apostles  never  been  heard  of  between  their  time  and  the  date 
of  Justin  Martyr's  apology,  it  was  nothing  short  of  fool-hardy 
and  blasphemous  falsehood  to  assert  their  continuance  in  an 
appeal  to  the  emperor  and  senate  of  Rome,  on  the  reception  of 
which  the  cause  of  Christianity  and  the  lives  of  mtuiy  Christians 
might  be  dependant.  But  if  miracles  were  stiU  wrought  in 
confirmation  of  the  truth  of  the  Gospel,  it  was  likelv  enough 
that  their  number  should  be  exaggerated  by  the  enthusiastic, 
and  that  many  should  be  feigned  by  those  who  had  interested 
motives  in  assuming  a  supposed  power  to  work  them  *. 

*  Tbat  miraeulo.iu  powers  wero  not  conGned  to  those  on  whom  they  were 
originally  conlbrred,  bat  were  imparted  by  them  to  others,  is  manifest  from  the 
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Upon  the  whole  we  are  much  inclined  to  acquiesce  in  the 
statement  of  the  case  which  we  have  firom  CfaryBostom,  and 
which  is  quoted  by  bishop  JeweD,  to  shew  that  the  absence 
of  miracles  is  no  proof  that  a  church  is  not  a  true  church: 
he  says,  **  Formerly  it  was  known  by  miracles  who  were  true 
Christians,  and  who  were  fidse.  out  now  the  working  of 
miracles  is  totally  taken  away,  or  it  is  rather  found  among  mose 
who  are  false  Christians."  This  passage  is  in  strict  accordance 
with  many  others  which  may  be  extracted  firom  the  same  fisther, 
giving  the  reasons  why  real  miracles  had  been  wrought,  and 
why  they  were  no  longer  in  his  time  to  be  considered  authentic; 
it  impUes,  that  in  the  earUer  ages  of  the  church  miracles  were 
effected  by  the  power  of  God,  as  a  mark  of  the  Divine  protec- 
don  and  special  approbation,  but  that  in  the  fourth  century 
this  distinction  was  lost,  for  true  miracles  had  ceased,  and  those 
who  pretended  to  them  were  not  real,  but  merely  nominal  and 
hypocritical  Christians. 

This  passage,  moreover,  is  most  important  in  another  light, 
for  if  Roman  CathoHcs  acknowledge,  as  assuredly  they  do,  the 
authority  of  St.  Chrysostom,  it  breaks  up  at  once  the  succession 
of  miraculous  powers,  and  destroys  the  fabric  thev  have  raised 
upon  tradition;  it  does  not  determine  the  precise  period  at 
which  supernatural  powers  did  cease,  but  it  testifies  that  they 
were  no  longer  in  activity,  were  no  longer  granted  as  indications 
of  the  true  church.  Thus,  without  impeaching  the  veracity  of 
the  venerable  Christian  fathers,  may  the  object  proposed  by 
Dr.  Middleton  be  attained. 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  how  are  these  Csithers  to  be  justified 
for  not  investigating  more  closely,  and  discriminating  more  accu- 
rately, the  reid  nature  of  the  wonders  which  were  recounted  to 
theqi,  or  of  which  they  fancied  themselves  eye  witnesses  ?  Much 
may  be  said  for  them. 

Dr.  Middleton*s  object  is  to  prove  the  weakness,  foDy,  and 
instabihty  of  the  church  of  Rome.  His  success,  if  the  fiicts 
which  he  relates  demonstrate  all  that  he  supposes,  is  complete ; 
but  in  this  overthrow  he  involves  the  character,  the  inond  and 

instaneef  of  such  transmiMion  of  the  eaUaordinarj  aifU  of  the  Spirit  neDtioaed 
IB  tbe  Scripture  itself,  in  the  case  of  Cornelius  and  his  fiunily,  by  St.  Peter  in 
thi  year  41 ,  and  of  the  disci|i1e8  at  Bphesos  by  St  Paul  about  S6.  So  tbe  latter 
aposUe  expresses  a  wish  to  impart  xepc^/uiirvfvfMinMi^,  sooie  (probablj  ex- 
traordinary) spiritual  gill  to  his  Roman  cooTerts  about  A.  D.  60.  Now  these 
▼erf  indiTidaals  may  well  l>e  supposed  to  bare  exercised  their  powers  till  the 
middle  at  least  of  the  second  century ;  which  rebuts  tbe  arguments  raised  on 
the  silence  of  the  apostolical  fistbers,  and  affords  soffioient  groiwds  Ant  tbe  af- 
firmation of  Justin  Martvr,  made  within  filly  years  after  the  revelation  of  8t. 
John  was  written;  as  well  as  some  explanation  of  the  gradual  increase  of  Islse 
ttiracle9«»which  were  not  wanting  even  during  the  Uvea  of  the  apostles. 
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religioiu  cbaracter^  of  a  claas  of  men,  held  in  the  highest  reve- 
rence by  thousands  for  seventeen  centuries.  To  effect  his  pur- 
pose he  endeavours  to  prove,  that  the  primitive  fathers,  the  re- 
spected heroesof  early  times,  the  successors  of  the  apostles,  who 
lived  and  died  in  the  defence  of  our  holy  faith,  were  not  only 
enthusiastic,  credulous  and  actually  imposed  upon,  but  utterly 
regardless  of  truth  when  a  particular  point  was  to  be  established 
and  not  always  firee  from  imputations  still  more  discreditable  to 
the  sacred  cause  in  which  they  were  engajgred ;  of  consenting  to, 
and  participating  in,  gross  imposture;  of  making  blasphemous 
appeals  to  neaven  in  support  of  a£Srmations  whicn  they  knew  to 
be  false,  and  of  thus  wufully  defeating  their  own  desisn  by  ren- 
dering their  testimony  altogether  worthless.  We  have  tnus  stated 
the  case  in  plain  unequivocal  language,  because  by  doing  it  with- 
out reserve,  we  hope  that  the  observations  we  have  already  made 
and  may  make  in  behalf  of  the  Christian  fathers,  may  be  received 
with  the  respect  due  to  as  sincere  a  desire  to  advance  the  truth, 
and  nothing  but  the  truth,  as  is  evinced  in  die  book,  which  givea 
occasion  to  our  remarks. 

Unquestionably  there  cannot  be  a  more  painful  reflection 
than  wat  arising  from  a  contemplation  of  the  mfirmities  of  the 

!>ious  men,  who  were  among  the  chiefs  of  the  Christian  Church ; . 
or  pious  they  were,  it  is  allowed  on  all  hands,  and  "  with  all 
their  faults  we  love  them  still.**  It  is  our  business,  as  observers 
of  human  nature,  to  account,  if  possible,  for  the  apparently 
heterogeneous  mixture  of  qualities  so  irreconcfleable  as  these 
which  have  been  presented  to  them ;  and  we  think  this  mav  be 
done  satis&ctorily  by  taking  into  consideration  the  time  in  which 
they  lived,  the  circumstances  in  which  they  were  placed,  and  the 

Crsons  they  had  to  deal  with.  In  the  times  in  which  they  lived, 
;  it  be  recollected,  the  bulk  of  mankind  was  overshadowed 
by  the  darkest  clouds  of  ignorance ;  the  learning  and  science 
wnich  illumined  the  people  of  the  Augustan  age,  were  gradu- 
ally falling  a  sacrifice  to  the  false  principles  and  conceptions 
which  were  accelerating  the  decline,  and  tending  to  the  ultimate 
destruction  of  imperial  Rome.    The  slight  glimmering  that  re- 
mained after  the  three  first  centuries  succeeding  the  Christian 
era,  was  merely  sufficient,  if  we  may  so  speak,  to  make  the 
i^ftrk^^»^  visible;  and  a  feeble  ray  firom  the  expiring  blase  occa- 
sBonaDy  shewed  the  powers  of  the  human  nund,  its  capacities 
for  receiving  strong  impressions,  and  the  influence  of  religion 
over  it.    We  ought  not  to  be  surprised,  then,  if  the  coimpar»- 
tiv^  few   into  whose   hands  learning  had  fallen,  excluded 
from  due  knowledge  of  the  world,  shut  up  in  nooks  and  cor- 
ners, looking  down  upon  a  mass  buried  in  ignorance,  and  blinded 
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inth  superstition,  knew  not  how  to  value  die  superiority  they 
possessed,  or  to  turn  it  to  its  best  account.  In  simplicity  of 
heart  they  were  more  ready  to  believe  all  things,  hope  all 
things,  and  endure  all  things,  than  capable  of  entering  into  the 
catholic  spirit  of  a  religion,  which  vaunted  not  itself,  and  re- 
quired not  the  invention  of  man  to  further  its  progress  into  all 
parts  of  the  habitable  globe.  They  lived  so  soon  after  its  pro- 
mulgation as  naturally  to  attribute  an  apostolical  efiect  to  an 
apostolical  power :  so  near  the  age  when  miraculous  interference 
unquestionably  existed,  as  to  induce  them  to  receive  and  pub* 
Kah  every  thing  which  bordered  on  the  marvellous  as  a  circum- 
stance by  no  means  incredible,  or  beyond  the  usual  mode  of 
the  Deity*s  communication  with  mankind.  These  things  alone 
considered,  without  assuming,  what  we  confidently  beueve  to 
have  been  the  case,  that  some  miracles  were  stiD  wrought  after 
the  apostolic  age,  though  many  more  were  pretended  than  ac- 
tually took  place, — ^we  may  view  the  primitive  fathers  rather  as 
objects  of  pity  than  of  censure.  We  may  look  upon  them 
as  striking  monuments  of  our  infirm  and  fallen  nature.  We  may 
see  in  them  that  whatever  is  good  in  principle,  runs  a  fearful 
hazard  of  being  corrupted  and  destroyed  in  its  progress,  through 
the  human  mind.  So  far  are  we  gone  from  our  original  righte- 
ousness, and  the  perfection  in  which  we  were  created,  that  we 
are  apt  to  confound  the  line  of  demarcation  between  good  and 
evil,  and  have  so  far  lost  our  faculty  of  discrimination  between 
them,  as  insensibly  not  only  to  call  in  their  united  aid  for  the 
furtherance  of  a  particular  purpose,  but  even  to  substitute  the 
one  for  the  other,  as  circumstances  may  require,  in  cases  in 
which  our  interests,  passions,  or  feelings  are  concerned.  We 
are  not  to  judge  Christians  who  lived  in  the  third  or  fourth 
century  by  the  standard  'of  the  nineteenth.  Great  were  their 
weaknesses,  and  in  some  instances  their  faults,  it  cannot  be  de- 
nied, but  be  it  also  remembered,  that  great  and  splendid  were 
their  virtues.  At  the  altar  of  their  God  they  offered  the  most 
acceptable  of  sacrifices — the  universally  besetting  sin  of  setfish" 
ness,  *'  In  weariness  and  painfulness,  in  watchings  often,  in 
hunger  and  thirst,  in  fastings  often,"  they  trod  their  thorny 
path :  in  a  word,  they  counted  all  things  lost  for  the  excellency 
of  the  knowledge  of  Christ  Jesus  their  Lord.     To  these  mar- 

rand  confessors  a  debt  of  gratitude  is  due.  With  them,  in 
days  of  its  peril,  the  seeds  of  the  Gospel  were  preserved, 
which  now,  in  a  more  perfect  state  of  knowledge  and  civiliza- 
tion, have  produced  fruits  affording  spiritual  nourishment  to  the 
most  enlightened  nations  of  the  earth,  as  well  as  to  the  meanest 
and  most  forlorn. 
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Having  thus,  as  we  feel  in  conacience  boand,  advocated  the 
cause  of  a  claas  of  men  in  whose  characters  and  conduct  seem 
to  us  to  be  exhibited  many  of  the  best  features  of  our  imperfect 
nature,  though  they  are  not  unfrequently  obscured  by  errors 
and  weaknesses  which  are  much  to  be  lamented,  and  even  by 
failings,  which  cannot  be  defended,  we  might  be  excused  for 
offering  to  our  readers,  in  confirmation  of  our  own  opinion,  many 
passages  in  which  those  who  have  most  studied  the  works  of  the 
fathers  speak  of  their  excellence  and  credibility. — ^We  regret 
that  we  have  no  room.  Dr.  Middleton  disdained  authority— 
we  do  not;  because  we  consider  that  those  who  have,  with 
good  intention,  devoted  themselves  to  the  investigation  of 
any  subject,  are  the  most  competent  judges  of  its  merits,  and 
when  several  such  investigations  concur,  their  judgment  carries 
so  much  weight  that  it  appears  like  presumption  to  treat  it 
superciliously. 

The  **  Inquiry  into  the  miraculous  powers  assumed  by  the  Ro-^ 
mish  Church,"  is  divided  into  four  heads.  1.  An  enumeration 
of  *'  all  the  principal  testimonies,  which  relate  to  the  miraculous 
ffifU  of  the  churcn,  as  they  are  found  in  the  writings  of  the 
lathers  firom  the  earliest  ages,  after  the  days  of  the  apostles." 
2.  The  opinions  and  testimonies  of  these  writers  "  concerning 
the  condition  of  the  persons  who  are  said  to  have  been  endued 
with  those  gifts,  and  to  have  wrought  the  miracles  to  which 
they  appeal."  3.  An  illustration  of  "  the  particular  characters 
and  opmions  of  the  fathers  who  attested  these  miracles ;''  in 
order  to  ascertain  exactly  *'  what  de^ee  of  credit  may  be  due 
to  their  testimony."  4.  A  classification  of  **  the  several  kinds 
of  miracles  which  are  pretended  to  have  been  wrought,"  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  "  from  the  nature  of  each  how  far 
the  creoibility  of  them  may  reasonably  be  suspected."  5.  A 
refutation  of  "  some  of  the  most  plausible  objections  which  have 
hitherto  been  made  by  antagonists,  or  wluch  the  prejudices 
and  prepossessions  of  many  pious  Christians  may  be  apt  to  sug- 
gest to  me  general  turn"  of  the  argument  adopted  by  Dr.  Mid- 
dleton. 

With  redpect  to  the  first  division,  it  is  shewn  that  the 
apostolic  fathers,  .such  as  St.  Barnabas,  St.  Clemens,  St.  fg^ 
naiius,  St.  Polycarp,  St.  Hermits,  &c.  so  far  from  appealing 
or  referring  to  the  existence  of  miraculous  powers  in  their 
days,  lay  no  claim  whatever  to  any  thing  of  the  kind,  the  whole 
purpose  of  their  writings  being  to  illustrate  the  excellence  and 
panty  of  the  Christian  doctrine.  In  answer  to  the  opinion  of 
Archbishop  Wake,  Mr.  Dodwell,  and  Dr.  Cave,  who  were  in- 
clined to  give  them  credit  for  such  powers,  it  is  attempted  to 
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be  shemn,  that  their  words,  firom  whence  this  inferenee  10  drawtl^ 
signify  nothing  more  than  the  ordinary  gifts  of  the  spirit— ^/oj^Ai 
ekariiyf  &c.,  which  they  constantly  extol  as  things  wonclerful 
and  admirable^  and  the  peculiar  gifts  of  God;  and  that  what 
has  been  considered  as  a  proof  of  their  possession  of  prophetic 
knowledge  was,  in  fiict,  nothing  beyona  the  efiect  ot  common 
prudence  and  foresight. 

The  existence  of  such  pretensions,  howerer,  after  a  hipse  df 
fifty  or  sixty  years,  is  not  denied.  Justin  Martyr  and  Irenanis 
unequivocaUy  assert  that  prophetical  gifts  and  miraculous 
powers  were  prevalent  amonff  those  ''  who  were  truly  disciples 
of  Jesus.**  To  these  succeed  a  host  of  holy  men,  equally  poei- 
tire  upon  the  point  in  question.  Theophuus,  TertulBan,  Mi- 
nutius  Felix,  Origen,  and  Cyprian  mention,  as  well  known  and 
even  common-pli^  events,  the  expulsion  of  evil  spirits,  visions, 
direct  communication  with  angels,  and  even  with  the  Deity 
himself,  and  the  cure  of  every  variety  of  bodily  and  mental  dis- 
order. Dr.  Middleton  closes  this  first  article  with  a  remark  or 
two  which  his  view  of  the  subject  seems  naturally  to  suggest. 
"  The  silence  of  all  the  apostohc  writers  on  the  subject  ofmese 
gifts  must  dispose  us  to  conclude,  that  in  those  days  they  were 
actually  withdrawn."  And  if  this  conclusion  be  thought  to  have 
any  weight  in  it, — ^which  we  do  not  think  it  has,  inasmuch  as  the 
evidence  from  which  it  is  deduced^  is  only  negative  at  most,  and 
by  no  means  dear, — 

**  the  pretended  revival  of  them,  after  a  cessation  of  forty  or  fifty 
years,  and  the  confident  attestation  of  them  by  all  succeeding  fathers, 
cannot  fail  of  infusing  a  suspicion  of  some  fiction  in  the  case.  For  if 
they  did  really  cease  for  so  long  an  interval,  and  at  a  time  when  the 
Christian  cause  seemed  to  want  them  the  most,  as  being  then  deprived 
of  its  first  and  ablest  champions, ,  the  apostles,  we  cannot  conceive  any 
reason  why  they  should  afterwards  be  revived,  when  the  church,  with- 
out any  such  help,  had  been  gathering  more  and  more  strength  all  diat 
while,  by  its  own  natural  force.**    P.  19. 

That  they  were  fictitious,  is  inferred  not  only  from  their  na- 
ture, but  from  the  manner  also  in  which  the  supposed  power  was 
exercised. 

Under  the  s^ond  head,  in  which  the  character  of  the  actual 
performers  of  these  miracles  is  considered,  it  is  remarked, 

"  That  none  of  the  venerable  sainU  (the  fathers)  have  any  where 
a£Brmed,  that  either  they  themselves,  or  the  ^ostdic  fadien  before 
them,  were  endued  with  any  power  of  working  miracles,  but  declare 
only  in  general,  '  that  such  power  were  actu^y  subsisting  in  these 
days,  and  openly  exerted  in  the  Church.'  "    P.  %ft. 
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So  far«  indeed,  from  any  particular  cbim  bdng  laid  to  them 
by  the  Church,  Origen  aUuding  to  the  casting  out  of  devik, 
expressly  says,  **  thai  it  teas  performed  generalljf  by  laymen.'* 

^  Here  Again  we  see,"  says  Dr.  Middleton,  "  a  dispensation  of 
theirs,  ascribed  to  God,  quite  different  fiom  that  which  we  meet  widi 
in  the  New  Testament.  For  in  those  days  the  power  of  working 
miracles  was  committed  to  none  but  the  Apostles,  and  to  a  few  of  die 
most  eminent  of  the  other  disciples,  who  were  particularly  commis- 
sioned to  prc^Migate  the  Gospel,  and  preside  in  the  Church  of  Christ : 
but,  upon  the  pretended  reyival  of  uie  same  powers,  in  the  following 
ages,  we  find  the  administration  of  them  committed,  not  to  those  who 
were  entrusted  with  the  government  of  the  Church ; — ^not  to  the  succes- 
sors of  the  Apostles,  to  the  bishops,  the  martyrs,  or  the  principal  cham* 
pions  of  the  Christian  cause ;  but  to  hoy$^  to  women^  and  above  all  to 
private  ami  obicure  laymen^  not  only  of  an  inferior,  but  sometimes  also 
(St.  Chrysostom  says  ^/  «ya{u^»,)  of  a  bad  character." 

• 

Hence  there  is  great  reason^  as  Dr.  Middleton  observes,  to 
suspect  that  there  was  some  original  fraud  in  the  case,  which 
imposed  upon  "  the  credulity  of  the  pious  fathers,  whose  strong 
prejudices  and  ardent  zeal  for  the  interest  of  Christ,  would  dis- 
pose them  to  embrace,  without  examinationj  whatever  seemed 
to  promote  so  good  a  cause.'* 

The  following  charge  is  made  to  appear  still  more  weighty, 
when,  in  the  third  place,  the  particular  characters  of  the 
several  fathers  is  considered,  on  whose  testimony  the  credit  of 
these  wonderful  narratives  depends :  and  here,  indeed,  were 
we  to  enter  with  Ihr.  Middleton  into  a  full  detail  of  the  frnciful 
ihapsodies,  of  the  foolish  conceits,  the  untenable  and  incon- 
sistent doctrines  of  which  the  writings  of  the  fathers  furnish 
but  too  many  instances^  the  task  would  be  painful  and  unsatis- 
fiustory ;  but  we  are  willing  to  admit,  that  in  perusing  the  early 
Christian  works,  we  find  abundant  cause  for  regret  and  blame. 
We  need  not^  therefore,  display  the  passages  which  darken 
their  otherwise  fur  fame^  and  appear,  it  must  be  allowed^  some* 
what  more  than  "  spots  upon  a  vestal  robe.*' 

The  belief  in  a  sensual  millennium, — the  divine  character  and 
authority  of  the  Sibylline  books, — the  more  than  Platonic  in- 
tercourse between  angels  and  the  inhabitants  of  our  lower 
spheroi  formed  a  part  of  the  creed  of  Justin  Martyr,  His  igno- 
rance of  languages  and  customs  led  him  into  mistakes,  which 
upon  any  other  subject  miffht  be  styled  ludicrous. 

Irenseus  follows,  as  he  is  exhibited,  pretty  much,  it  is  true, 
in  the  same,  train,  exciting  the  same  feelings  for  his  lamentable 
weakness  and  want  of  common  penetration. 

▼OL.  I.  Mo.  n.  E  • 
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•  Theae  two  fiithera  Dr.  Middleton  has  chiefly  selected,  for 
the  purpose  of  illnstraliiiff  this  part  of  his  design,  as  being 
**  the  earliest  who  have  left  any  considerable  works  behiDa 
them/*  and  as  being  "  the  first,  likewise,  in  credit  and  autho- 
rity with  succeeding  ages,  on  the  account  of  their  piety,  learn- 
ing, and  abilities/* 

Trom  all  that  Dr.  Middleton  has  collected^  in  support  of  his 
argument,  he  infers, 

"  That  if  a  gross  absurdity  of  opinions,  and  the  belief  of  things 
impossible,  be  the  proof  of  a  weak  mind  ;  if  expositions  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, void  of  reason  and  common  sense,  betray  a  great  want  of  judg^ 
ment,  then  we  may  justly  charge  these  defects  upon  these  ancient 
fathers ;  from  whose  foolish  reasoning,  both  in  religion  and  morality, 
whole  books  have  been  compiled." 

The  fourth  section  contains  a  sad  picture,  for  even  a  sketch 
of  which  we  have  not  room,  of  folly  and  fanaticism,  of  belief  in 
preposterous  miracles^and  visions  upon  the  most  frivolous  occa^ 
sions,  and  of  instances  of  exaggeration  and  misrepresentation, 
from  which,  Dr.  Middleton  asserts,  it  is  too  evident  that  the 
sufferinfi^  and  laborious  promulgators  of  the  Gospel  did  not 
"  scrupk  to  propagate  any  fiction  how  gross  soever,  which 
served  to  promote  the  interest  either  of  Christianity  in  general, 
or  of  any  particular  rite  or  doctrine  which  they  were  desirous 
to  reconunend.  And  this  it  is/*  adds  Dr.  Middleton,  ''  which 
in  reality  has  done  more  hurt  and  discredit  to  religion  than  all 
the  attacks  of  its  open  adversaries." 

In  the  fifth  section,  Dr.  Middleton  enumerates  the  following 
"  most  plausible  objections*'  to  his  theory,  subjoining,  what  he 
conceives^  a  reftitation  of  each  respectively.  The  first  objec- 
tion is,  "  that  by  the  character"  he  has  "  given  of  the  ancient 
fathers,  the  authority  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  which 
were  transmitted  to  us  through  their  hands,  will  be  rendered 
precarious  and  uncertain.''  The  Second, "  That  all  suspicion  of 
fraud,  in  the  case  of  the  primitive  miracles,  seems  to  be  pre- 
eluded,  by  that  public  appeal  and  challenge  which  the  Chris- 
tian apologists  make  to  their  enemies  the  heathens,  to  come  ana 
see  with  their  own  eyes  the  reality  of  the  facts  which  they 
attest.**  The  Third, "  That  no  suspicion  of  craft  can  be  reason- 
ably entertained  against  persons  of  so  exalted  a  piety,  who  ex- 
posed themselves  to  persecution,  and  even  to  martyrdom,  in 
confirmation  of  the  truth  of  what  thejr  taught.*'  The  Fourth, 
**  That  to  reject  the  unanimous  testimony  of  the  fathers,  m 
their  reports  of  the  primitive  miracles,  will  destroy  the  fitith  and 
credit  of  all  history.*' 
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.  That  some  of  these  objections  to  ranking  the  Fathers  among 
not  only  the  most  credulous,  but  the  most  wickedly  deceit- 
ful of  the  .human  race,  have  less  weight  than  others,  there  is 
no  doubt;  but  that  they  have  not  any  force,  is  by  no  means 
made  out  In  so  convincing  a  manner  as  might  be  expected. 
Dr.  Middleton  assures  us,  that  **  if  the  facts  and  testimonies 
wUch  obliged*'  him  to  embrace  the  opinion  he  vindicates 
''  should  not  have  the  same  force,  nor  suggest  the*  same  reflec- 
tions to  others,*'  he  should  "  neither  be  surprised  noi^  con- 
oemed  at  it ;  for  it  is  every  man's  right  to  judge  for  himself/* 

We  have  expressed  our  firm  persuasion,  that  it  is  not  ne^ 
oessmry,  in  order  to  subvert  the  claim  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics to  a  continued  succession  of  miraculous  powers  in  their 
church,  to  prove  that  no  true  miracles  were  wrought  after  the 
apostoUc  age ;  that  the  silence  of  the  immediate  successors  of 
the  Apostles,  respecting  miracles,  does  not  demonstrate  their 
cessation ;— and  that  the  acknowledged  fact  of  those  writers,  who 
are  denominated  **  the  fathers/*  having  left  many  incredible  tales 
on  record,  as  true  narratives,  does  not  forbid  the  belief  that 
ai^^ns  and  wonders  were  granted  to  the  oppressed  and  strug- 
gling Church,  during  its  infant  state,  to  confirm  the  Word.    iHo 
one,  perhaps,  will  deny  that  the  fathers,  taken  as  a  class,  were 
credulous ;  too  ready,  uke  most  other  men^  to  beHeve  what  they 
wished  to  be  true.    Few  will  hesitate  to  allow,  that  their  zeal 
and  enthusiasm,  in  their  most  holy  cause,  often  led  them  into 
error,  and  sometimes  degenerated  into  fanaticism;  but  there 
appears  to  us  as  much  reason  to  doubt  their  piety  and  self- 
devotion,  as  their  veracity  in  relating  what  they  received  for 
authentic  tradition  firom  others,  or  saw^  whether  they  were  de- 
ceived or  not,  with  their  own  eyes.    We  shall,  perhaps,  be 
4aUed  prejudiced  and  bigoted :  be  it  so — we  are  not  hasty  to 
divest  ounselves  of  strong  impressions  in  favour  of  men,  who 
tiiouffh  they  were  but  men,  subject  to  all  the  infirmities  of 
wbi£  we  are  conscious,  could  live  irreproachable,  and  die  he- 
jNiically,  aiid  leave  behind  them   such  monuments  of  fiutfa, 
fideKty,    and  perseverance, — and  as  their  works  have  been 
aeteemed  by  most  of  the  wisest  and  best  of  those  who  have 
anceeeded  to  their  sacred  office.     We  have  delivered  our  sen- 
limentft  under  an  obvious   disadvantage — that  of  having  no 
woom  to(T  a  fiill  justification  of  them ;  but  we  shall  be  satisfied 
if  we  have  thrown  a  check  in  the  way  of  our  readers,  and  pre- 
'vanted  their  heedless  concurrence  with  Dr.  Middleton's  views; 
rBaC>re  they  decide,  let  them  read  more  of  the  fathers  than  Dr. 
Middleton's  extxacts.    Let  them  not  rely  on  our  recommendn- 
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tfon  only^  boil  hetf  what  Dulfe,  di#  8tiff«pIKM^ 
rky  of  tliMe  mrilen,  Miys. 

*'  As  fer  the  firthen,  we  ought  to  read  them  carefiiHy  and  heedfiilly ; 
and  eipecially  withoijit  any  prejudication  on  either  aide  ;  searchii^  their 
writinga  for  their  opiniona,  and  not  for  our  own :  arguing  negatiirely, 
eonc^ming  those  thinga  which  we  find  not  in  them,  rather  than  afEr- 
matively ;  that  k  to  aay,  holding  aD  those  articles  lor  suspected,  which 
are  not  found  in  them,  it  being  a  thing  altogether  improbable,  that 
these  worthiea  of  the  Church  were  ignorant  of  any  of  the  necessary 
and  nrineipal  points  of  fiudi ;  bat  yet  not  presently  receiving,  for  aa 
infidlible  truth,  whatsoever  is  found  in  them  ;  forasmncfa  •%  being  but 
men,  though  aainta,  they  may  sometimea  have  erred,  etdicr  out  of  purs 
isBiotaace,  or  else  perhaps  out  of  paasion,  iHiich  th^  have  not  been 
uwaya  wholly  finee  from  ;  aa  appeareth  dearly  by  thoae  books  of 
theirs  which  axe  left  ua." 

Having  much  exceeded  our  assigned  Iiiniti  we  must  take 
leave  of  Dr.  Middleton'a  volume^  wimout  noticing,  aa  we  could 
have  wlahedi  his  ^  Letter  from  Rome.** 


Tki  Protesttmfs  Compamon  ;  or  a  seatonallle  Preiervaim  agauui  the 
Errors,  Corruptions^  and  unfimnied  Clatms,  of  a  super^Mtms  and 
iiolairons  Ckmreh :  wUk  a  Chapter  respectfuify  addressed  to  em 
Ooeemors^  and  another  to  the  Clergf.  By.  the  Raiu  CaABUU 
Daubbxt,  LL.D.  Jrchdeaeon  ef  Sarmn.  8vo.  I^  40&  91" 
London.    Raviaglons.    1824. 

This  vohune  is  put  forth  by  its  much  lenieeted  and  indefali^ 
gable  author,  with  a  view  to  obviate  any  ul  efiecta  Aal  night 
arise  from  the  circulation  of  a  woric,  entided,  ''  A  Defiance  of 
the  Christian  Religion  during  the  last  thuteen  Centuries f''^ 
published  by  a  Mr.  Baines,  a  Bishop  of  the  Romish  Chmd^ 
resident  at  fiath.  We  have  one,  and  but  one,  objection  of  any 
moment,  to  make  against  the  styfe  of  this  last  valuahk  additien 
to  the  list  of  books,  for  which  our  Chwch  is  indebted  (id  evety 
sense  of  the  word)  to  the  sound  principles,  independent  qoit; 
and  great  induatiy  of  Archdeacon  Daubeny.  Whatever  of  a 
more  triflinj;  nature,  we  might  wiah  altered  or  omitted,  aiiiei, 
almost  inevitably,  out  of  that  very  character  <tf  the  wioik  againat 
which  VM  are  uicUned  to  except  The  Asdideaeon's  kafS 
tervicea,  and  indisputable  meiili*  entitle  hiaa  to  conaidewtimi, 
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Aod  wouU  ensure  it  to  hinip  let  the  nattnre  of  Us  procluetitiii 
be  wh»t  it  Blight.  He — ^if  aiijr  one— may  be  ellowM  to  mtmA 
upon  elevated  ground,  whilst  iixt  defenders  of  tbe  Chutdi 
are^  contending  for  the  oatwcurks,  and  disputing  every  inch 
which  the  ateaUants  of  our  citadel  may  attempt  to  gain,  it  is 
for  him  to  abstain  ftom  personal  comlMit,  and  to  direct  tbi 
operattODs  of  younger  and  less  experienced  hands.  Without  a 
figure — ^we  desire  to  see  one,  who  has  obtained  so  much  re* 
putatioB  in  controversies^  with  **  impugners  of  our  ,  EnttKsh 
Church,'"  of  various  and  even  opposite  descriptioiis,  relinquim  al- 
together the  controvernal  style  for  the  didactic.  "  TheProtes- 
tant*s  CompamonT  cannot  fimof  beinff  an  useful  book  in  >itB  pre* 
•ent  fonn ;  but  we  thmk  that  it  would  have  been  much  better 
fitted  for  general  purposes,  and  therefore  of  more  extensive 
benefit,  hi^it  not  been  connected  with  the  proceedings  of  any 
^wrticuhir  place,  or  assumed  the  tone  of  a  refutation  of  any 
nidmduaX^  arguments.  The  title  of  the  book  caused  us  some 
disappointment,  for  it  led  us  to  expect  a  woik  much  more 
con^ehensive  in  its  nature.  We  hoped  to  find  in  it  a  well* 
digested  summary  of  all  the  arguments  adduced  by  the  most 
eminent  anti-papist  writes,  with,  perhaps,  applications  to  mo* 
dem  xaues,  l^r  the  observant  anthor«-*a  classification  and  ar- 
xmnffement  of  all  the  most  approved  modes  of  refuting  the 
sophisms  which  are  used  in  the  work  of  proselyting  by  the 
members  of  the  Roman  Church  —  and  a  practKal  view 
of  the  chief  temporal  and  spiritual  dangers  into  which  the 
keediess  proselyte  is  ensnared.  On  opening  the  volume  we 
fiMmd,  that  It  was  not  only  oceasianed  by  the  pamphlet  of 
Bishop  Baines,  which  had  already  ffiven  rise  to  a  protracted 
controversy,  but  that  it  was  professeoly  an  answer  to  it.  This 
we  regret ;  because,  in  the  nrst  place,  considering  all  that  has 
Mssed,  it  appears  much  too  great  a  compliment  to  confbr  on 
lis.  Bnnes ;  and  in  the  next,  we  are  convinced,  that  most 
leaders  would  have  referred  to  the  work  as  a  '*  Protestant** 
Companion,**  with  greater  confidence,  had  it  been  entirely  di- 
vested of  all  sembunce  of  a  m^re  controversial  make^weigh^ 
mi  the  side  of  the  excellent  anid  able  writers  who  had  pre* 
vioualy  exposed  many  of  the  fiiUades  and  groundless  preten* 
aions  uttered  by  Mr.  Baines.  Not  a  hundredth  part  of  tliese 
persons,  in  whose  minds  the  events  of  the  present  critical  pe* 
riod  aae  gradually  exdting  a  fively — ^nay,  an  anxious — feelings 
with  regm  to  our  Roman  Cathofic  fdlow  subjects,  and  tiSa 
pnsoiples  wluch  they  avow — ^not  a  hundredth  part  of  such  per* 
sons  cares  any  thing  about  Mr*  Baines,  or  any  other  mdhikmd 
member  of  (be  Chnich  of  Romei  but  very  mainy  iure  nev  will* 
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inj;  tol>e  infonned  on  the  general  points  of  difference  beCweefi 
the  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic^  and  to  be  confirmed  in 
their  belief«  that  the  Reformation  was  a  happy  release  from 
doctrinal  error  and  ecclesiastical  thraldom. 

Under  the  impression,  therefore,  that  the  Ardideacon'a 
work  would  have  claimed  a  higher  rank  if  it  had  been  less 
personal,  we  shaU  endeavour,  in  our  analysis,  to  avoid,  as 
much  as  possible,  all  allusion  to  the  controversy  at  Bath.  We 
are  the  more  at  liberty  to  do  so,  because  we  are  obliged  to  give 
some  account  of  it  in  another  Article.  For  similar  reasons,  we 
shall  not  at  present  touch  upon  the  answer  to  the  *'  Protestant's 
Companion,   which  Bishop  Baines  has  lately  published. 

The  work  is  divided  into  nine  chapters,  of  which  the  first  is 
introductory:  the  six  next  have  each  its  peculiar  and  important 
subject  of  discussion,  whilst  the  eighth  is  addressed  to  our 
Governors  in  Church  and  State,  and  the  ninth  to  the  Clerffj 
in  general.  The  characteristic  of  the  book  is,  (as  might  be 
expected  fr6m  the  well-known  zeal  of  the  author,)  earnestness 
in  pressing  to  its  point:  an  earnestness  that  disdains  not  to 
emfdoy  repetitions,  which  some  may  consider  useless,  but  which 
are  not  without  their  effect  on  the  mind  of  the  ordinary  and 
uninfonned  reader.  It  will  not  be  considered  surprising,  that, 
in  the  warmth  of  discussion,  many  little  inaccuracies  should 
have  been  overlooked.  The  style  is,  however,  clear  and  ner- 
vous, though  certainly  not  always  dignified,  or  so  polished  as 
might  be  wished ;  and  the  feelings  of  the  writer,  always  fervent 
in  the  cause  of  truth,  occasionally  hurry  him  off*  to  a  second 
debatable  point  of  attack,  before  he  has  well  concluded  that 
upon  which  he  was  engaged. 

The  ground  which  is  taken  up,  is  '*  that  of  disproving  from 
Scripture,  history,  and  legitimate  argument,  those  arrogant 
assumptions,  corrupt  doctrines,  and  superstitious  practices,  by 
which  the  idolatrous  Church  of  Rome  nas  long  been  unhappily 
distinguished  from  the  primitive.  Apostolic  Church  of  Christ." 
The  main  body  of  the  book  is  accordingly  occupied  in  the  con- 
sideration of  '*  The  Supremacy  of  the  Pope,  and  the  UmvcT'^ 
saUty  of  the  JtonUsh  Church^*'  which  are  discussed  in  the  second 
chapter ;  f'  TranstU^tatUtattOH^^^  which  is  dispatched  in  the 
thinl :  **  Image  Worship  and  Idolatry 9'  whicn  take  up  the 
fourth ;  and  **  The  Invocation  of  Saints  "  and  "  the  Doctrine  of 
Purgatory^  ^cJ"'  which  are  treated  of  respectively  in  the  fifth 
and  sixth.  These  are,  perhaps,  the  chapters  upon  which  the 
usefulness  of  the  Archdeacon  s  book,  ais  a  ^'  Protestant's  Con* 
panion,'*  will  depend ;  and  of  these  we  will  endeavour  to  abridge 
the  arguments,  with  as  little  injury,  to  them  as  possible. 
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*'  TlVOs,  Usurfsd  Supremacy  of  the  Pope,"  is  the  first  sub* 
ject  of  consideration  in  the  Second  Chapter;  and  the  author 
then  proceeds  to  enquire  concerning  ''  the  boasted  Univer* 
8ALITY  OF  the  Church  OF  RoME.'*  The  arguments  made  use 
of  to  ^isprove  the  Pope*s  assumed  right  of  supremacy  are  of 
three  kinda* — ^The  force  of  two  passages,  commonly  quoted  by 
Roman  Catholics,  in  defence  of  the  supremacy,  is  mvalidated : 
— A  period  is  referred  to,  in  the  liistory  of  the  Church,  when 
such  a  supremacy  was  neither  acknowledged  nor  thought  of: 
— ^Abundant  proof  is  adduced  from  Scripture,  that  St.  Peter 
was  in  no  respect  considered  by  the  other  Apostles  as  invested 
with  an  office  superior  to  their  own. 

One  of  these  passages  referred  to,  is  from  Epiphanius :  it 
begins,  '^  The  Lord  himself  made  Peter  the  first  of  the  Apos- 
tles/* &c.  It  is  sufficient  to  state,  that  in  another  passage,  to  be 
found  in  his  works  *,  the  same  author  makes  James,  the  brother 
of  our  Lord,  and  not  Peter,  ''  the  successor  of  our  Lord,  in 
^he  throne  of  his  kingdom  upon  earth/'  The  other  passage  is 
from  Lamy,  a  distinguished  French  writer,  and  is  s^ongly  ex- 

{ressed ;  but  Lamy  grounds  his  opinion  on  a  passage  from  St. 
lilary. :  now  Hilary  lived  in  the  fourth  century,  when  the 
Bishop  of  Rome  had  made  considerable  advances  towards  his 
universal  supremacy,  and  might  probably  have  imbibed  some 
portion  of  Popish  prejudice. 

Mosheim  has  observed  in  general,  that,  ''so  late  as  the 
fourth  century,  none  of  the  Bishops  acknowledged  that  they 
derived  their  authority  fropa  the  permission  and  appointment 
of  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  or  that  they  were  created  Bishops  by 
the  Apostolic  See/'  But  there,  are  one  or  two  instances,  suffi- 
cient, in  themselves  to  demonstrate  the  original  independence 
of  the  Church  of  Britain  on  tliat  of  Rome.  At  the  Council 
of  Aries,  held  in  the  year  314,  a  deputation  of  British  Prelates 
assisted,  who  gave  the  Pope  no  higher  title  than  that  of  their 
most  beloved  brother,  considering  themselves  as  sitting  in  equal 
judgment  with  himself.  The  proposals  made  by  Au^stine, 
Gregory'is  legate,  to  the  British  Clergy,  of  submission  to  the 
decision  of  Rome,  were,  after  mature  deliberation,  firmly  re- 
jected :  upon  the  rejection,  moreover,  followed  the  massacre 
of  1250  out  of  2000  of  the  innocent  monks  of  Bangor,  whose 
abbot,  Dionysius^  h  u1  made  the  reply.  In  short,  John,  Pa- 
triarch of  Constantinople,  w'^as  the  first,  who,  about  600  years 

*  The  reference  given  is  not  very  hitclligible.  '*  Epiphanius,  among  othor 
trtatiies,  wrote  one  on  heresies ;  in  tkt  ieventy'tigkih  of  which  the  above  pas- 
'lag^  oeottrs." 
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after  Christ,  aaaumed  the  title  of  Vnhenmt  Bishop,  in  whiek 
he  iras  supported  by  the  Emperor  Maurithis  :  Grregory,  then 
Bishop  of  Rome,  protesting  against  it  as  monstrous,  OMU^hris^ 
Han^  and  bkuphenums. 

The  proo6  from  Scripture  on  this  subject  are  abundant  If 
St.  Peter  had  a  pre-eminence  of  jurisdiction  over  the  rest  €ii  the 
Apostles,  why  did  they  contend  among  themselves  who  should 
be  the  greatest  ?  Called  upon  in  company  with  St.  John,  to 
woik  a  miracle  to  the  honour  of  their  Lord  and  Master,  St 
Peter  speaks  for  both  in  terms  which  imply  perfect  equality. 
"  Look  upon  us  /'  *'  Ye  men  of  Israel,  why  look  ye  so  earnestly 
onusV*  At  the  appointment  of  the  seven  deacons,  the  hands  of 
the  apostles  were  bid  conjointly  upon  them.  At  the  first  coun- 
cil of  Jerusalem,  after  aU,  and  Peter  amongst  the  fest,  had  given 
their  opinions,  it  is  St.  James  who  appears  to  make  the  decision : 
9y»  upnof  **  my  sentence  is  :**  whilst  the  letters  were  sent  out 
under  this  audiority,  **  It  seemed  good  to  the  Holy  Ghost  snd 
#0  «t«"  The  rock  mentioned  by  our  Lord  in  that  famous  passage 
4n  the  sixteenth  chapter  of  St.  Matthew,  was,  the  Arcbdeseon 
argues,  neither  the  person  nor  office  of  Peter,  but  his  confes- 
sion of  fiuth  in  Christ ;  whilst  the  Church  alluded  to  is  without 
doubt  the  Unhersal  Church,  which,  built  upon  this  true  confes- 
sion, shall  exist  in  some  part  or  other  of  the  wcMrld  until  the  glo- 
rious second  coming  of  its  Head.  As  to  our  Lord's  deliveriDg 
the  keys  to  St  Peter,  nothing  can  more  plainly  shew  that  he 
did  not  thereby  confer  on  him  any  exclusive  power,  tbsn  his 
^conferring  the  same  power,  and  in  the  same  words,  upon  the 
other  Aposties  collectively;  according  to  the  account  of  Matt, 
xviil  13.,  and  John  xx.  S2,  23.  No  one  can  fail  to  remark  the 
independent  nuinner  in  which  St  Paul  constantly  acted :  how 
much  more  prominent  than  St  Peter  he  appears  in  the  Ads  of 
the  Apostles ;  how  he  declares  that  he  never  gained  any  tbiog 
from  **  diose  who  seemed  to  be  somewhat ;"  imd  how,  on  one 
occasion,  he  scrupled  not  to  rebuke  St.  Peter  to  his  fece  for 
conduct  which  he  considered  ii^unous  to  the  common  causae 
Add  to  this,  that  it  was  necessary  for  St.  Peter  to  have  a  specisl 
revelation  from  heaven,  in  order  to  open  his  mind  concenuog 
the  calling  of  the  Gentiles ;  and  that  St  Paul  mentions  Jame^ 
Cephas,  and  John,  as  those  who  seemed  to  bepillars,  without 
making  the  smallest  distinction  between  them.  These  are  scrip- 
tural grounds,  and  others  mij^t  be  mentioned,  for  believing  tM 
the  supremacy  of  the  bishop  of  Rome  forms  no  part  of  wS 
C^ri^tion  religion.  .    „ 

We  come  now  to  the  title  of  "  Universal  Church  ^  Ckrit^t 
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with  no  great  degree  of  modesty  by  the  Roman  Churth. 
The  ai|;uments  relatmg  to  this  point  may  be  classed  under  five 
or -six  heads. 

InaaMiich  as  this  title  indicates  the  collective  body  of  all  die 
oonmgations  of  Christian  professors  upon  earth,  the  exclusive 
appueation  of  it  to  a  part  of  those  congregations,  that  is,  to  a 
pakiealar  church,  is  a  palpable  misnomer ;  if  such  an  appKca* 
tion  of  it  be  contended  for,  it  is  equivalent  to  saying,  that  the 
other  churches  are  only  false  and  pretended.  This  is,  in  Ceict, 
the  meaning  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  as  her  advocates  pretty 
plainly  faint,  whenever  they  have  occasion  to  speak  of  the  vali- 
dity of  Ptotestant  ordination,  and  the  authority  of  Protestant 
do^*    The  Archdeacon  justly  observes,  that 

"  Any  one  must  be  but  partially  informed  on  this  subject,  if  he  does 
not  know  that  for  die  space  of  1100  years  after  Christ,  the  British 
primates  and  archbishops  were  nominated  and  ordained  by  their  own 
suffi-^ans  at  home,  without  having  recourse  to  Rome*  '  Always/ 
says  Oinddus  Cambrensis,  <  until  the  ftdl  conquest  of  WiJes  by  Henry 
the  First,  the  bishops  of  Wales  were  consecrated  by  the  archbishop  of 
St.  David's,  and  he  likewise  was  consecrated  by  the  other  bishops  as 
liii  sifffiragans,  without  professing  any  manner  of  subjection  to  any 
oter  church/ •  •  •  •  At  the  general  assembly  at  Clarendon,  in  die  year 
1164,  bishop  BSson  spoke  thus  decidedly  to  the  point  of  the  indepen- 
dence of  diis  nation  on  the  see  of  Rome.  '  As  fbr  his  (the  Pope's) 
patriarchate,  by  God's  law  htfhath  none ;  in  this  realm  for  six  hundred 
years  after  Christ  looking  after  greater  matters  he  would  have  none ; 
above  or  against  the  prince's  sword  he  can  have  none ;  to  the  subveiw 
•ion  of  die  £uth,  or  oppression  of  his  brethren,  he  ought  to  have  none : 
you  must  seek  farther  for  subjection  to  his  power,  thu  land  oweth  him 
none.'"    P.  37. 

**  The  Church  of  Rome,  it  has  been  well  observed^  is  not 
Noah's  ark,  out  of  which  there  was  no  safety ;  but  only  St. 
Peter's  boai :  the  rest  of  the  Apostles  had  their  boats  as  well  as 
St*  Peter."  Supposing,  then,  we  never  had  any  sort  of  conneo- 
tion  with  the  Church  of  Rome;  our  orders  may  be  valid,  be- 
cause they  may  have  been  received  from  St.  Paul,  or  St.  John, 
if  not  from  St.  Peter :  and,  moreover,  if  we  have  at  anytime 
derived  orders  through  the  Roman  Church,  that  commission  is 
atn  valid ;  inasmuch  as  it  is  an  axiom,  (to  be  found  in  Cyprian) 
that  the  episcopacy  is  one,  of  which  each  bishop  holds  ms  part 
in  complete  fulness ;  the  fulness  of  a  le^timate  episcopacy  hav- 
ing onee  been  derived  to  the  Church  of  England,  she  has  it  in 
her  power  to  carry  the  evangefical  commission,  under  "^^  *  - 
Plrovidence,  down  the  stream  to  the  end  of  time. 
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Od  the  authority  of  St.  Gildas,  the  Church  of  Britain  wai 
founded  before  St.  Peter  was  heard  of  aa  bishop  of  Rome,  i^ 
indeed,  he  ever  were  such :  *'  The  Christian  religion/*  sajs  he^ 
*'  was  received  in  Britain  near  the  latter  end  of  Tiberius  Csesar  ;'* 
whereas  Peter  was  kept  in  Jewry  long  after  the  death  of  Ti« 
berius. 

The  iudgment  of  tlie  primitive  Church  is  expressed  on  this 
matter  in  a  passage  of  the  Clementine  Liturgy,  which  begins 
tlius:  "We  further  pray  unto  thee,  O  Lord,  for  thy  holy 
Church,  spread/rom  one  end  of  the  world  to  the  other,*'  ^c. 

At  die  tliird  general  council  of  Ephesus,  upon  comphdnt  pre- 
ferred against  John,  Bishop  of  Antioch,  a  rule  was  made  "  that 
no  Bishop  should  attempt  to  bring  under  his  jurisdiction^a  pro- 
vince  which  hath  not  heretofore  been  subjected  to  him  nor  his 

Jredecessor ;  and  that  if  anv  one  hath  endeavoured  it,  or  hath 
ept  any  province  by  force,  ne  shall  be  forced  to  resign  it,  and 
restore  it  to  him  to  whom  it  belongs,  that  the  canons  be  not 
violated,  and  haughtiness  of  worldly  power  may  not  creep  into 
the  Church,  under  pretence  of  priesthood,"  &c.  P.  48. 

In  the  time  of  ot.  Cyprian,  the  members  of  the  Church  of 
Rome  were  divided  between  the  two  parties  of  Cornelius  and 
Novatian.  ''On  this  occasion,  Cyprian  sent  his  two  legates^ 
Caldonius  and  Fortunatus,  not  to  bring  the  CathoHc  Church  to 
the  communion  of  Rome,  but  to  bring  the  members  of  the  torn 
body  of  the  particular  Church  of  Kome  to  the  unity  of  the 
Catholic  Church.  '  Elaborarent,  ut  ad  EcclesisB  Catholics^ 
unitatem  scissi  corporis  yiembra  componerent.*  **  P.  40. 

The  Third  Chapter  is  "  On  Transubstantiatiow.**  This 
doctrine,  first  publicly  brought  forward  by  Paschasius  Radber- 
tus.  Abbot  of  Corbay,  in  the  ninth  century,  wds  not  made  an 
article  of  faith  until  the  meeting  of  the  Lateran  Council,  in 
1215 ;  it  was  afterwards  confirmed  by  the  Council  of  Trent,  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  under  the  sanction  of  an  anathema,  by 
the  following  canon:  ''  If  any  one  shall  say  that  in  the  Sacra- 
ment there  doth  remain  the  substance  of  bread  and  wine, 
together  with  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  and  shall  deny  the 
whole  conversion  of  tne  whole  substance  of  the. bread  into  the 
body,  and  of  the  whole  substance  of  the  wine  into  the  blood  of 
Christ,  the  species  or  accidents  only  of  the  bread  and  wine  re- 
maining, ....  let  him  be  accursed."  Sess.  13,  can.  2. 

The  Archdeacon  considers  this  doctrine  as  it  is  maintained 
by  three  notable  champions,  Bellarmine,  Friar  Hayes,  and  Bi- 
shop Baines ;  of  whom  it  may  be  said,  without  breach  of  cha- 
rityi  that  the  first  two,  in  standing  by  their  Church,  have  given 
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up  their  reaaon,  and  that  the  third,  Jn  endeavouring  to  be  r»« 
ttonal,  has  cast  his  Church  behind  him. 

One  specimen  of  BeUarmine's  style  of  reasoning  wiD  answer 
every  purpose* 

"  But  you  wQl  say  that  many  bodies  interfere  between  the  body  of 
Christ,  which  is  in  heaven,  and  that  which  is  on  the  altar :  therefore  it 
is  separated  and  divided  from  itself.  I  answer,  by  this  argument,  it  is 
ri^Uy  proved  that  the  places  themselves  are  separated,  that  is,  heaven 
and  earth,  so  diat  the  body  of  Christ  is  separated  from  itself  o^  loptace, 
but  not  as  to  its  proper  substance  or  quantity.  To  the  first  ccmnrma- 
tioo  St.  Thomas  would  answer,  that  the  body  of  Christ  was  in  heaven^ 
drcmmscript^fyf  but  not  in  the  sacrament,  locally ;  circumscriptively, 
not  definitively,  as  to  itself;  yet,  a$  to  the  size  of  the  hread,  circum* 
scriptively,  ta  all  places  where  ike  hosts  are  consecrated"  (! !)  P.  60. 

There  are  two  other  explanations  of  the  same  subject,  from 
the  same  writer,  of  about  the  same  degree  of  clearness  and 
significancy. 

*'  I  will  prove,**  says  Friar  Hayes,  who  has  lately  come  forth 
with  some  Sermons  on  the  Prodigy  of  Transubstantiation,  "that 
God  can  make  a  body  exist  in  many  places  at  once.  A  body  in 
motion  can  have  its  velocity  increased  ad  infinitum;  and  the 
Almighty  can,  at  any  moment,  give  it  a  velocity  not  sensibly 
differing  from  infinite.  Suppose,  then,  that  such  all  but  uifinite 
velocity  is  one  of  the  attributes  of  the  body  of  Christ !"  "  To 
this  we  answer,*'  says  the  Archdeacon,  '^  whatever  may  be  the 
supposed  velocity  given  to  the  moving  body,  and  whatever  the 
length  of  space  through  which  it  has  to  move,  the  body,  once 
set  in  motion,  and  continuing  successively  in  its  course,  canno.t 
be  in  every  point  of  the  given  space  at  one  and  the  same  time ; 
for  motion  signifies  progression,  and  progression  necessarily 
implies  a  change  of  place.'* 

We  procecato  Bishop  Baines,  who,  if  he  have  more  ration- 
ality about  him,  has  certainly  less  orthodoxy — according  to  the 
Romish  standard,  at  least.  He  says,  concerning  the  Romish 
Church, 

"  Whilst  she  teaches  us  that  the  body  of  Christ  is  really,  truly,  and 
substantially  present,  and  not  merely  in  figure,  she  gives  us  clearly  to 
understand  that  it  is  not  the  gross  mortal  body  of  Christ,  in  the  state 
in  which  it  existed  previously  to  his  death,  but  the  spirHualized  and  im- 
mortal body,  which  he  possessed  afler  his  resurrection.'* 

It  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  our  Lord  himself  gave  ample  proof 
that  his  body,  afiter  his  resurrection,  was  still  of  soUd  nesh  and 
blood.  ''Behold  my  hands  and  my  feet,  that  it  is  I  mysdf; 
handle  me  and  .see;  for  a  spirit  hath  not  flesh  and  bones  as  ye 
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mtt  me  hare.^  Luke  xxhr.  S9.  And  liad  H  been  odierwiiei  k 
would  have  arafled  nothing  to  die  BUiop's  argument,  ftr  the 
words,  "  This  is  my  body,  wfaieh  is  giveii  for  yon/'  wete  ntteted 
before  oar  Saviour's  deathi  and  alluded,  without  doubt,  to  that 
natural  body  which  was  to  suflFer  for  mankind  upon  the  cross. 

It  is  to  be  observed  in  this  discussion,  that  **  the  Protestant 
does  not  take  upon  him  to  deny  the  possibility  of  our  Saviour's 
turning  bread  into  flesh,  if  at  any  time  he  had  thought  proper 
to  do  so ;  but  he  denies  that  our  Saviour  adMaUy  did  $o^ou  die 
occasion  referred  to ;  because  the  disdples  knew  from  those 
senses  which  had  been  given  them  for  the  purpose  of  eas- 
Uing  diem  to  judge  of  wlmt  might  be  brought  witmn  the  eon* 
^paas  of  their  respective  powers,  that  at  die  time  when  our  8a* 
viour  gave  them  the  bread  to  eat,  his  own  body  oontiimed  miti 
perfect  and  entire  state  before  their  eyes.** 

The  Archdeacon  then  replies  to  certiun  objections  brought 
against  Protestants  in  general,  and  the  Church  of  England  in 
particular.  ''  1st.  That  they  assert  the  sacrament  to  be  nothing 
tnore  than  a  type  and  figure  of  Christ.  9.  That  they  teacn 
that  Christ  is  verily  and  indeed  taken  and  received^  widiout 
beiiu;  verily  and  indeed  present  8.  That  if  thev  intend  that 
die  body  of  Christ  is  spiriiuaUy  present,  there  is  herein  a  very 
sreat  cufficulty,  and,  ih  truth,  a  manifest  impossibility.**  P«  82. 
We  have  not  space  to  follow  the  Archdeacon  in  hb  satisfactory 
answers,  but  it  is  sufficiently  evident  that  the  Romanists  are 
determined  to  have  a  boduy  presence  or  none  at  all*  The 
Church  of  England  nowhere  teaches  that  the  body  of  Christ  is 
sjnrUmaUy  present,  but  that,  under  the  emblems  of  bread  and 
wine,  ana  by  fitith  as  the  means,  **  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ 
are  verily  and  indeed  tdcen  and  received  by  the  faithful  in  the 
Lord's  Supper:*'  and,  therefore,  that  they  are  in  a  certain 
sense  present,  that  it  is  by  their  powerful  virtues,  benefits,  and 
efficacies. 

Passing  over  the  discussion  on  the  S7th  verse  of  the  first 
epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  which  the  English  translaticm  gi^^ 
^  eai  and  drink,'  and  not  ''eat  or  drink,"  we  hasten  to  <he  close 
of  the  chapter,  which  the  Archdeacon  winds  up  by  proving  two 
points.  Ist.  That  the  doctrine  of  Transubstantiattion  did  nd 
come  down  firom  the  Apostles.  2dij.  That  although  the  chai^ 
of  substance  in  the  sacrament  be  denied,  yet  the  words  of  Scrip- 
ture do  not  become  wholly  unintelligible.  To  {nrove  the  fint 
assertion*  two  Roman  writers.  Cardinal  Cajetan  and  fisher.  Bi- 
shop of  Rodiester,  are  cited,  bodi  of  whom  vpeak  expresdf 
to  die  point.  Fider  vays,  diat  in  the  words  of  die  institnlM» 
*[  there  is  not  one  word  findm  which  dm  true  presence  ef  iht 
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flcBkaKlblaodof  Chrutiaouraasscanbepvovstd*''  At 
tional  argument — theie  ue  no  timces  of  this  doctrine  in  any  one 
of  the  prunitiTe  Liturgies;  and  St.  Augustine  and  an  old  Saxon 
^Sennon  of  tke  year  700  are  quoted  in  dil!«ct  opposition  to  it. 
On  the  second  points  it  b  shewn  that  the  words*  **  It  ia  the 
Lord's  Ftesover,  were  perfectly  welt  understood  by  the.  Jewa 
before  the  miraoilous  preservation,  in  Bgypt,  had  talen  place : 
in  Eke  manner^  in  thia  mstitntiony  the  words,  **  this  is  my  body,*^ 
nnist  have  been  understood  as  spoken  of  our  Saviour's  body  in 
the  figurative  sense,  in  which  the  others  were  spoken  of  the 
Paasover ;  particularly  as  there  was  the  closest  connection  and 
strongest  resemblance  between  the  observances,  which:  it  wa^ 
the  design  of  these  declarations  respectively  to  recommend-,  . 

Of  the  Fourth  Chapter ^^^  On  Image-worship  and  iDOLATRYt** 
we  c^angive  but  a  s^ht  aJLetch.  The  main  object  of  it  is  tc^ 
prove^  '*  that  the  Chiuch  of  Rome  is,  at  this  time,  an  t d!ofa#ro«f 
and  groalv  corru/fied  Church  /'  but  before  proceeding  to  the 
proof  of  tma  position,  the  Archdeacon  notices  some  obeerv** 
tiom  which  had  been  made  on  this  head  by  Bishop  Barnes^ 
lat»  That  in  the  condemnation  of  these  ibin&  in  oar  twenty- 
secend  artid^  there  is  a  certain  difidemee  and  regerve*  Sdly« 
That  the  book  of  Homilies^  which  animadverts  raAer  more 
sereiely  on  this  matter,  is  '^  a  flim$y^  violewty  and  tturrUoiM 
work.'*  9dly.  That  having  turned  in  his  mind  the  whole  of  the 
doctiine  and  prsictioe  of  his  Church  on  the  subject  in  qnestioR, 
he  really  cannot  discover  in  what  they  differ  fimn  those  of'  the 
Church  of  England*  The  grounds  of  this  latter  opinion-beingL^ 
duit  theie  is  a  cross  erected  on  the  summit  of  St.  Pad's  Cathe^ 
dial; — dbat  there  are  graven  iinwes  of  heathen  deities  and  heroes 
in  the  interior  of  the  same  edmce ;  not  to  mention  the  history 
of  the  Saint  painted  at  length  on  the  inside  of  the  dome. 

Archbishop  Wake's  demiition  of  Idolatry  is,  *'  That  to  give 
any  appropriate  acts  of  divine  worship  to  any  creature,  what^ 
ever  sense  mexk  have  of  the  thing  to  whidi  they  give  them,  of 
their  intention  be,  in  so  doing,  is,  nevertheless,  esteemed  bv  God 
tobe  idobtiy.**  Now,  "  concerning  images,  (says  Father  Faul)  it 
was  decreed  bv  the  council  of  Trent,  that  those  of  Christ,  of  the 
Vii|^9  and  of  Saints,  ought  to  be  kept  in  churches,  and  have 
doe  honodr  given  to  them ;  not  that  there  is  any  divinity  or 
virtue  in  them*  but  because  ^e  honour  redonndeth  to  the  thing 
represented;  Christ  and  the  Saints  being  worshipped  bv  the 
faaagea  whose  sanilitude  they  bear.*'  This,  observesthe  Archr 
deaooo,  was  the  precise  dodrine  of  Heathenism.  '^I  do  not,** 
said  the  Heathen  worshipper,  **  worship  Uiat  stcme  which  I  see, 
but  I  serve  him  whom  I  do  not  see :"  So  says  the  Romanist. 
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This  resemUance  of  the  practices  of  Popery  to  those  of 
Heathentsiiit  is  followed  up  at  some  length. 

**  The  Pantheon  at  Rome,  oii|;iiiaUy  dedicated  to  Jupiter  and  all  the 
gods,  now  consecrated  to  the  Vtrgin  Mary  and  all  the  StumUf  affords 
a  striking  specinien  of  the  near  aSbiity  between  them.  Whoever  has 
been,  in  anv  degree,  conversant  with  the  heathen  poets,  must  know  that 
image  worship,  with  the  rites  of  incense,  holy  water,  burning  of  lights» 
and  votive  offerings,  together  with  the  superstitious  ceremonies  of  exor- 
cism, deification,  and  other  arts  of  priesdy  imposition,  constituted  the 
distingiiishinff  features  of  Heathenism.  Now  every  one  who  has  tra* 
vdled  throng  Popish  countries,  knows  that  sll  the  above  superstitious 
rites  and  ceremonies  sre  at  this  day  practised  in  the  Church  of  Rome." 

P.  138. 

I- 

Serend  little  anecdotes  are  introduced  to  illustrate  this  last 
poaiti<m.  The  rest  of  the  Chapter  comprehends  a  discusoon 
of  the  nature  of  **  bowing,  kneeling,  and  prostrating,  &c.  and 
Ussintf,**  when  made  use  of  towards  images ;— a  consideration 
of  BeUarmine's  «cafe  of  worship,  as,  '^  To  Christ  is  due  leitfrvfa, 
to  his  image  only  hyperduUa;  to  the  Vir^n  is  due  hmerthilia^ 
to  her  image  only  auttas  &c. ;"  all  which  is  wholly  without  rea- 
son, inasmuch  as  dulia  and  latreia  are  derived  from  words  Which 
are  both  eiteloyed  to  translate  the  same  Hebrew  word,  Obed, 
which  sighines  to  serve ^  in  the  hiffhest  sense ; — a  long  disaerta- 
tion  ooncerning  the  golden  calf,  in  which  the  Archdeacon 
moves  it  to  have  been  meant  for  a  visible  representation  of  -  Je- 
Lovah;— «iid  in  conclusion,  four  strong  cases  in  which  kiBBing 
or  adoratioui  or  both,  were,  under  his  own  observation,  made 
use  of  towards  representations  of  the  Saviour,  or  some  saint, 
and  in  which  it  was  quite  impossible  to  doubt  that  the  feeling 
expressed  amounted  to  Idolatry. 

The  F^k  ChapteTf  On  the  Invocation  or  Saints,  divides 
itself  into  four  parts ;  the  first  part  contains  some  additional 
temarks  upon  tne  subject  of  the  adoration  of  the  cross.  The 
pecond  gives  some  account  of  the  progress  of  the  error  of  offer- 
ing woiwip  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  as  well  as  some  principal  ar^* 
ments  against  it.  The  third  consists  of  a  digression  coneetiung 
Bossiiet  s  opinion  of  the  tmivereal  ckureh.  And  tiie  fourth  ex- 
hibits the  arguments  against  the  invocation  of  saints  in  generaL 
The  second  and  fourth  divisions  are  those  which  treat  of  the 
subject  at  the  head  of  the  chapter. 

The  foundation  of  the  worship  of  the  Virgin  Mary  was  not 
laid  till  the  latter  end  of  die  fourth  century,  when  a  sect  of 
wpmen  began  to  meet  together,  for  the  expresa  purpose  of  wor- 
shipping her,  by  an  offering  of  cakes^-^which  was,  in  fact,  to 
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ftdore  her  as  a  goddess.  Epiphanhis  decidedly'  protested 
B^inst  this  '*  heresy  of  the  women.*^  But  the  condemnation  of 
NestoriliSy  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  for  denying  that  the 
Virgin  Mary  was  "  Mother  of  God"  caused  many  to  carry  their 
adoration  of  her  to  the  highest  pitch  of  extravagance ;  and  then 
began  the  names  of  "  Queen  of  Heaven,"  "Mother  of  Mer- 
cies," '*  Powerful  and  all-sufficient  Mediator  between  God  and 
Man,"  to  be  formally  applied.  At  length,  a  Roman  missal  could 
exhibit  many  such  a  sentence  as  this,  '*  Pray  unto  the  Father, 
and  command  the  Son :  O  happy  Mother,  expinte  our  sins,  by 
the  right  of  a  Mother,  command  the  Redeemer." 

That  the  veneration  paid  to  the  Vir^n  Mary. is  not  less  now 
than  it  has  been.  Archdeacon  Daubeny  argues  from  what  is 
practised  at  Florence ;  where,  under  the  apprehension  of  any 
extraordinary  danger,  a  miraculous  picture  of  the  Virgin  is  car* 
ried  about,  it  being  confidentlv  believed  that  benefits  are  ob- 
tained by  its  intervention ;  whilst  an  inscription,  set  up  in  the 
church  in  which  the  picture  is,  has  these  words :  "  There  is 
none  who  can  be  saved,  O  most  Holy  Virgin,  but  through  thee," 
&c. 

That  there  is  not  the  least  foundation  in  Scripture  for  die 
worship  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  Bishop  Bull  expressly  affirms,  in 
thete  words ;  "  We  have  read,"  says  he,  "  the  holy  Scriptures 
of  the  New  Testament,  and  cannot  find  any  one  iota  in  them 
that  makes,  in  the  least,  for  the  invocation  and  adoration  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,"  &c.  It  is  notorious  that  our  Saviour  treated  his 
mother  with  no  extraordinary  respect,  and  in  no  instance  per- 
mitted the  idea  that  any  worldly  connection  with  him  would 
avail  in  a  person's  favour,  beyond  a  humble  endeavour  to  do  the 
will  of  his  Father.  '^Who  is  my  mother,  and  who  are  my 
brethren!"  and  then  stretching  forth  his  hand  to  his  disciples, 
he  said,  ''  Behold  my  mother  and  my  brethren ;  for  whosoever 
shall  do  the  will  of  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven,  the  same  is 
my  brother,  an4  sister,  and  mother."  The  Virgin  Mary  is  not 
once  mentioned  by  name  in  the  apostolic  writings,  and  oiuy  once 
at  all.  **  Grod  sent  forth  his  Son,  made  of  a  woman,''  &c. 

The  Council  of  Trent  instructs  the  pastors  of  the  Church  how 
they  ought  to  speak  of  the  *'  invocation  of  Saints :"  it  bids  them 
say,  that "  the  saints  who  reim  with  Christ,  ofier  up  their  pray- 
ers for  the  benefit  of  men ;  that  it  is  good  and  usemlsupplianUy 
to  ask  their  intercession,  and  to  have  recourse  to  tjieir  aid  and 
influence,  in  order  to  obtain  &vours  from  God,  through  his  Son 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  who  alone  is  our  Saviour  and  nedeemer; 
in  order  that  they  whom  we  commemorate  on  earth,  may  be 
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flttmtd  to  iBleietde  fbr  w  in  keayen.*^  There  are  three  sound 
objectkiDt  to  this  doctrine; 

IsL  That  our  bkesed  Lord  says,  **  I  am  the  way^  and  the 
truth,  aad  the  life;  no  vum  ecmeih  to  ike  Faiker  baU  by  m^." 

fldly.  The  probalnlity  is,  that  the  saints  are  not  yet  reigning 
with  Christ;  and  therefore  that  they  are  wholly  incapaUe  of 
ezeroising  mediation.  Tertullisn  writes  thus :  **  Heaven  is  open 
to  none,  whilst  the  earth  remains ;  thekugdom  of  heaven  hung 
only  to  be  opened  at  the  dissolution  of  the.  world/' 

Sdly.  Supposinj;,  for  an  instant,,  that  the  saints  should  be 
reiffning  with  Chnst,  how  are  w^  to  know  that  they  are  ensbkd 
to  hear  the  pray««  of  men  ?  or  that  they  will  be  nleawed  to  in- 
teroede  for  them  ?  On  the  contrary,  *'  This  is  tne  confidence 
diat  we  have  in  the  Son  of  God,  that  if  we  ask  any  thiQg,  ac* 
cordiitt  to  his  will,  he  heareth  ue.** 

In  toe  Sia:ik  Chapter^  whidb  treats  ''  op  the  dootiune  op 

PUBGATQEY,  WITH  ITS  ATTENDANT  COaRVPTIONS,  AS  THE   SALS 

ojr  MASSES,*'  &c,  the  Archdeacon  first  shews  the  nature  of  Pur- 
.gatory,  as  taught  in  the  Romish  Church :  vis.  ''that  it  is  a  state 
of  temporary  punbhments  after  this  life,  firom  which  men,  after 
having  undergone  a  necessary  degree  of  purgation  firom  their 
ains,  are  traiuualed  into  heaven,  by  the  prayers  of  the  living 
and  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  for  which  a  stipulated  price  is 
paid*"  Ghross  instances  are  given  of  public  notices  of  the  sale  of 
masses  at  low  prices.  The  scandalous  traffic  of  indulgences 
is  next  animadverted  upon:  it  is  obsm^ed,  that  the  idea 
of  pursatory  has  no  oountenance  either  from  Sdripture,  firom 
the  eany  sense  and  doctrine  of  the  Church,  or  from  reason. 
The  great  res^nblance  of  this  doctrine  to  the  heathen  idea 
of  irammigniiiom,  is  next  pointed  out  The  parallel  is  drawn 
between  the  superstition  of  the  Indians,  who  believe  that  by 
putting  on  a  certain  sacred  stone  a  particular  paHe,  they  can 
transfer  a  friend  from  hell  itself  to  supreme  felicity,  and  that  of 
the  Romamsts,  who  fancy  that  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  (not 
a  Uttle  connected  with  the  holy  wafer  paste)  tHey  can  transfer 
the  deceased  firom  a  state  of  punishment  to  a  state  of  bliss. 
The  sixth  En.  of  Virgil  Gine  7S3  to  747)  is  referred  to,  as  fiir- 
nishing  an  equally  good  description  of  the  intermediate  state 
believed  by  the  Heathens,  and  of  the  Purgatory  insisted  on  by 
the  Romanists. 

The  Chapter  concludes  witli  a  comparison  of  the  doctrines 
set  forth  in  our  Church,  with  those  taught  in  the  Church  of 
Rome»  and  an  exhortation  to  all  of  our  conmiunion  not  to  be 
perflfuaded  to  give  up  their  privilege  of  searching  the  Scriptures 
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by  going  over  to  a  Church,  whose  abaolutions  are  far  too  lavish 
to  be  either  safe  or  satisfactory. 

We  have  now  almost  performed,  our  duty  by  the  Archdea-^ 
con's  booky  considered  as  a  ^'  Protestants  Companion."    The 
Seventh  Chapter  is  chiefly  taken  up  in  replying  to  a  gross  charge 
brought  by  Mr.  Baines  against  the  Church  of  England,  that 
she  yearly  offers  Up  prayers,  on  the  Sth  of  November,  containing 
abominable   falsehoods;  for  that  the  "  gunpowder  treason,*' 
was,  in  fact«  a  fabrication  of  Cecil's  against  the  Papists,  for  the 
purpose  of  destroying  them.     The  only  writers  of  this  opinion, 
besides  Mr.  Baines,  are  Dr.  Milner,  Osbom,>and  Bevil  Higgens ; 
in  opposition  to  whom  stands  the  decided  testimony  of  Hume, 
Fuller,  and  *'  the  great  historian  Thuanus,"  who  was  himself  a 
Papist*  Those  who  were  executed  for  the  plot  were  not  *^  despe- 
rate wretches,  rash  youths,  or  persons  looked  upon  as  apostates 
and  outcasts,"  as  Dr.  Milner  asserts ;  but,  on  the  authority  of 
Hume^  m^  of  respectability  and  character,  as  Catesby,  Percys 
Sir  Everard  Digby,  &c. — rmcn  very  unlikely  to  lend  themselves* 
to  any  machinations  of  Cecil's.     Besides  which,  none  of  the 
conspirators  ever  gave  the  least  hint  of  having  been  so  em* 
ployed,  but  died  confessing  their  own  guilt.     The  chapter  con- 
cludes with  some  remarks  on  Mr.  Baines's  peroration,  in  which 
he  boasts  that  "  it  is  the  umvenaUty^  uniij/,  perpeiuityy  and  sta- 
bility of  the  Church,  expressed  by  the .  appellation  of  Roman 
CaiAoUCf  which  inspires  its  members  with  such  unbounded  con- 
fidence in  its  truth,  and  is  the  chief  cause  of '  that  lofty  and  die 
tatorial,'  (Vindex  ought  to  have  said,  firm  and  decided)  tone,  ot 
which  he  complains  in  the  writings  of  its  defenders."  P.  32B, 
*^  No  three. words  in  the  EngUsh  language/'  says  the  Archdea- 
conj  '^  appear  to  me,  to  be  more  inappUcable  to  the  Church  of' 
Rome,  than  those  here  made  use  ow 

The  Archdeacon,  in  his  Eighth  Chapter,  "  respectfully 

iU>DRBSSED  TO  OUR  GOVERNORS  IN  CHURCH  AND  STATE,"  endCR- 

vours  to  awaken  the  attention  of  those  who  may  have  it  in  their 
power  to  influence,  in  some  degree,  the  destiny  of  our  nation  and 
religious  establishment.  The  chapter  may  be  divided  into  three 
parts. 

The  first  is  intended  to  shew  that  the  power  and  prosperity 
of  qations  are  to  be  considered  as  instruments  of  preserving  and 
disseminating  the  pure  will  of  God  in  the  world. 

The  second  shews  that  the  Church  of  Rome,  as  she  was  fbr^ 
merlv,  so  now  is,  a  persecuting  Church. 

The  third  contains  a  view  of  the  late  rapid  growth  of  Popery. 

.INo  apology  can  be  necessary  from  Archdeacon  Daubeny 
for  contributing  Am  mite  towards  the  security  of  the  establisfa- 
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nenl ;  but  it  ia  not*  perbaps^  a  very  correct  mode  of  expieaaioo, 
to  speak  of  our  holy  religion  as  one  **  which  has  been  wisely 
adopted  for  the  support  of  that  estabtishment;'*  neither,  we 
think,  can  it,  with  strict  propriety,  be  sakl  that  the  same  esta* 
blishment  **  has  the  promise  of  the  life  that  now  is,  as  weD  as  of 
Xh%t  which  is  to  come.*'  P.  SS6.  The  peculiar  purity  of  doe«- 
trine,  and  correctness  of  practice  inculcated  by  our  Church, 
have  doubtless  a  close  connection  with  that  '^  godliness,  which 
has  the  promise  of  the  life  that  is,  as  well  as  of  that  which  is  to 
come ;"  but  the  establishment  itself,  the  mere  frame-work;  as  it 
were,  by  means  of  which  that  purity  and  that  correctness  are 
handed  down  unimpaired,  if  it  meet  with  jurosperity  in  this 
world,  cannot  surely  claim  to  extend  itself  to  the  next:  its 
work  IB  confined  to  the  present  life ;  in  another  there  will  be 
a  far  difierent  regimen,  of  brighter  glory,  and  infinitely  wider 
authority.  This  part  of  the  chapter  is  principally  taken  up 
with  expressions  of  surprise  that  Frotestants,  especially  clergy 
of  our  Church,  should  oe  content  to  view  the  CaihoUc  que$^ 
iUm  in  a  political^  and  not  in  a  reUgiaut  liffht 

We  cannot  feel  quite  satisfied  when  we  observe  ''  the  reUgiem 
of  Protestantism**  spoken  of  repeatedly  as  entirely  difler^ 
from  that  of  Popery.  It  is  well  enough  for  Papists  to  speak 
of  the  *^  Proiestctni  reKffiony*  as  a  religion  different  from  thev 
own,  because  they  believe  us  to  be  heretics^  but  surely  we  do 
not  go  the  lengA  of  denying  that  Roman  Catholics  are  profes- 
sors of  'Ulie  Christian  reUgion.^^  We  rather  suspect  that  the 
Archdeacon  intends  the  word  *^  reUgion*'  to  be  understood  in 
a'  half-clasucal  sense,  as  meaning  **  K>nn8  and  rites  of  worship,'* 
"regulations  in  things  expedient  and  indiffisrent.  But  rais 
should  be  properly  explained  if  it  be  so,  because  hasty  readers 
may  be  led  to  form  very  incorrect  notions  from  the  expression 
as  it  stands. 

It  is  shewn  that  the  Church  of  Rome  always  was,  and  that 
she  still  is,  a  perseeutimg  Church.  The  civu  wars  in  France 
detailed  by  Davila,  the  continental  wars  recorded  by  De  Thou, 
the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  the  cruelties  of  the  Duke 
d'Aloa  and  of  the  Jesuits,  in  the  Low  Countries,  the  horrors  eon- 
sequent  upon  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nants,  the  martyr- 
doms in  England  under  the  bloody  Mary,  the  dreadful  conspi- 
racy of  the  5th  of  November,  the  massacre  of  the  Protestants 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  ti\e  1st.,  &c.,  are  recalled  to  memory  in 
support  of  the  fti*st  charge.  The  industrious  cireuhition  of 
Pastorini's  prophecy  by  means  of  the  lower  order  of  Irish  priests, 
announcing  a  downfal  of  the  Protestants  in  the  year  1895; — 
the  fact  to  which  Dr,  Doyle,  Catholic  Bishop  of  Kildare,  and 
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^  pteieilt  Altotti^y-Oenefal,  have  borne  witness,  that  a  hor« 
rible  conspiracy  has  existed  for  three  years  past  amongst  the 
lowest  orders  of  the  Roman  Catholics  in  Ireland,  for  the  destruc* 
tion  of  the  Protestant  religion; — the  rash  and  indecent  lan- 
guage addressed  by  Dr.  Curtis,  a  Popish  prelate,  to  the  respect- 
ed Archbishop  of  Dublin, — the  still  more  gross  expressions  of 
Friar  Hayes, — and  the  unwarrantable  letter  of  Dr.  Blake,  upon 
his  being  pvetented  from  performing  the  Popi^  burial  service 
in  a  Protestant  church-yard — are  all  adduced  to  prove  the  pre* 
lent  intentions  of  the  Romish  Church ;  and,  consequently,  to 
mbslantiate  the  second  charge. 

At  Preston,  little  more  than  twenty  years  since,  a  small 
room,  it  is  boasted,  would  have  contained  the  whole  congrega- 
tion of  the  Jesuit  priest  who  presides  there ;  at  this  time,  two 
large  chapels,  each  holding  2000  persons,  are  insufficient  to  con- 
tain the  a(ssembling  crowds.  At  Taunton,  in  Somersetshire,  a 
nunnery  upon  an  extensive  scale  is  now  established.  In  Sb^p- 
ton  Mallet,  there  is  a  large  chapel  and  nunnery.  At  Stratton 
on  the  Foss,  near  Shepton  Mallet,  there  is  a  Roman  Catholic 
seminary,  chapel,  and  monastic  institution,  where  the  young 
students  wear  caps  and  ffowns,  as  at  our  universities.  At  Domti- 
side,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bath,  a  convent  of  Benedic- 
tines, on  a  large  scale,  has  been  lately  established.  The  Arch- 
deacon professes  himself  unequal  to  devise  measures  proper  to 
be  taken  for  restraining  the  fiirther  progress  of  this  **  Popish 
malady  ;**  but  feels  confident  that  ''  if  the  spirit  of  Roman  pro- 
seljrtism  proceeds  in  the  way  in  which  it  has  gone  on  among  ua 
for  the  last  few  years,  a  great  body  of  the  lower  and  uninformed 
ekss^  of  the  community  will  be  lost  to  the  establishment.**" 
P.S72. 

The  Archdeacon  takes  leave  of  his  readers  in  the  Ninth  Chap- 
ter, addressed  "  to  the  clergy."  Shortly  expressing  his  fear 
that  there  are  'divisions  amongst  them,'*  he  warns  them  that  an 
old  and  inveterate  enemy  is  now  advancing  against  their  Church, 
speaking  great  swelling  words  of  vanity,  and  telling  her  to  her 
Mce,  that  she  is  no  Church  of  Christy  and  that  her  clergy  have 
00  lawful  commission.  To  resist  this  ^nemy,  the  Archdeacon 
sdyiseiiB  "to  examine  the  contents  of  our  maga^Aes  and  store- 
houses, and  to  polish  up  the  rusty  armour  of  those  powerful 
champions  of  Protestantism,  who  heretofore  triumphed  over 
the  catiise  of  Popery,  and  thereby  established  the  Church  of 
England  on  the  primitive  Apostolic  ground."  P.  377.  The 
Archdeacon  more  particularly  recommends  the  works  of  Jewell,* 
Laod^  and  Bramhall,  as  containing  in  them  complete  and  satis- 
fiuctory  answers  to  every  thing  that  either  has  been  or  can  be 
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said  in  defence  of  the  Popish  cuiue.  Then  alloding  acnin,  at 
some  length,  to  the  two  great  fundamental  errors  of  the  Ro- 
manists, "  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope,**  and  ^'the  universality  of 
the  Roman  Churclif**  he  concludes  by  an  exhortation  to  his 
brethren  to  be  strenuous  in  resisting  the  propagation  of  such 
fatal  tenets,  to  recollect  the  importance  of  their  commission, 
and,  uninfluenced  by  popular  applause,  to  bear  the  ark  of 
Christ*s  Church,  which  they  have  received  from  our  illustrious 
Reformers,  through  the  difficulties  and  trials  which  beset  it,  and 
which  are  much  inferior  to  what  those  reformers  ex}>erienced 
in  handing  it  down  to  us  in  the  purity  and  beauty  in  which  we 
received  it  at  their  hands^ 


Gospel  Truik  apposed  io  Error  and  Superstition :  w  am  Address  to  his 
ProUstani  Brethren.  Ay  a  Latham.  8vo.  Pp.  60«  Is.td,  London. 
Rivingtons.     1824. 

But  for  certain  reasons  mentioned  in  our  last  article  this  pam- 
phlet might  weD  have  been  noticed  in  company  with  the  ^'  Pro- 
testants Compamony^  having  been  called  forth  by  tlie  same 
circumstances,  and  being,  in  fact,  a  sort  of  abridgment  and 
popular  version  of  that  valuable  work.  Yet  we  are  mr  from  in- 
sinuating that  there  is  any  want  of  originality  in  the  composition 
of  it ;  on  the  contrary,  it  bears  the  marks  of  much  exercised 
thought,  and  of  a  clear  and  active  understanding.  The  refer- 
ences which  are  made  to  the  Archdeacon*s  book,  are  only  for 
Eirposes  of  illustration,  whilst  the  mode  of  deding  with  Mr. 
aines  is  generally  new ;  and  the  arguments  brought  to  bear 
upon  his  fallacies  are  expressed  in  a  correct,  forcible,  and  intel- 
ligible style. 
In  a  very  modest  preface  our  author  observes,  that 

*'  The  publications  of  the  defenders  of  the  Reformed  Church, 
Aough  perfectly  satisfactory  to  men  of  education,  and  who  have  access 
to  ecclesiastical  records,  are  rather  above  the  capacity  of  uninformed 
readers.  Those  on  the  opposite  side  appear  to  be  more  particu- 
larly directed  to  that  class ;  and  are,  moreover,  managed  with  such 
art  and  adroitness  as  tssi  hardly  fail  to  mislead  the  judgment  of  the  un- 
learned. The  author  conceived  that  a  plain  and  familiar  course  of 
argument,  drawn  from  the  Holy  Scriptures,  might  be  useful  to  those 
who  have  not  the  means  of  consulting  ancient  authorities ;  and  with 
this  view  the  work  has  been  undertaken." 

The  circumstances  which  occasioned  the  appearance  of  Mr. 
Baines*s  work,  are  not  stated  in  our  notice  of  the  "  Protestants 
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Companion,**  beeause  we  were  desirous  of  exhibiting  the  Arch- 
deacon's labours  in  the  point  of  view  in  which  we  felt  that  they 
might  be  most  advantageously  considered ;  as  directed  to  the 
explanation  of  those  several  important  -questions  in  which  the 
Protestant  Church  is  at  variance  with  that  of  Rome ;  and  not  to 
the  determination  of  any  particular  controversy  widi  an  indivi- 
dual of  the  Roman  Catbouc  communion. 

The  origin  of  the  controversy  at  Bath  may»  however,  be 
fidy  narrated  here.     It  was  this : 

"  In  the  summer  of  1821^  ihe  Rev.  Dr.  Moysey,  Archdeacon  of 
Bath,  in  a  charge  delivered  to  the  clergy  of  his  archdeaconry,  and 
published  at  their  desire,  made  £ome  remarks  on  the  doctrines  and 
principles  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  which  Tvere  higlily  resented  in  « 
^uUiBbed  letter,  addressed  to  the  Archdeacon,  by  the  Rev.  P.  Baines, 
Minister  ef  the  Roman'  Catholic  Chapel  at  Bath.  This  letter  was  ably 
replied  to  by  a  pamphlet,  under  the  signature  of  *  Vindex,'  whi<3i 
brought  forth  from  Mr.  Baines  a  volume,  with  the  imposing  title  of 
'  A  Defence  of  ttus  Christian  Religion  during  the  last  thirteen  CetUU' 

This  last  publication  was  the  occasion  of  Dr.  Daubeny's 
"  Protestant*s  Companion,*'  and  of  the  present  pamphlet. 

The  plan  of  the  **  Layman's  Address"  is  easily  traced  out. 
The  first  two  and  twenty  pages  are  occupied  witn  general  re- 
marks upon  Mr.  Baines  s  work,  which  regard  ^'  the  nature  of 
the  Catholic  Churchy'  its  '*  unUff^'  and  "  the  causes  which  led 
to  our  Reformation^*'  according  to  that  ffentleman's  view  of 
them;  animadversions  on  the  reasoning  of  the  same  book,  in 
favour  of  *'  image-worship^'  and  the  Scriptural  arguments 
against  the  *'  invocation  ojsainiSy'  bring  us  almost  to  the  end 
oi  the  pamphlet.  In  the  last  ten  pages,  however,  are  contained 
a  few  observations  on  the  doctrine  of  **  purgatory,"  and  some 
hmts  whdch  tend  to  shew  the  unreasonableness  of  "Mr.  Baines*s 
complaints,  that  the  Roman  Catholics,  as  a  body,  are  unfairly 
aspersed. 

On  the  "  nature  of  the  Catholic  Churchy*  we  have  a  sensible 
protest  against  any  exclusive  claims  on  the  part  of  the  Church 
of  Rome  to  be  considered  the  Catholic  Church;  and  a  very 
happy  illustration.     In  the  first  place  it  is  inquired, 

**  What  does  he  (Mr.  Baines)  mean  by  the  term  *  Catholic 
Churchy*  upon  which  he  founds  his  claims,  and  our  exclusion  ?  If  I 
understand  him»  he  measures  it  by  the  number  of  persons  who  are^ 
nominally,  of  his  communion,  and  the  number  of  square  iniles  ov^r 
which  it  is  spread.*'     P.  14. 

The  following  case  is* then  put: — 
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**  When  an  immeiiM  miyority  of  th«  pM»W  of  brad  turned  to  Uo* 
latiy^  inasmuch  that  the  prophet  Elijah  teared  he  was  the  only  true 
worshipper  left,  then,  according  to  Mr.  Baines's  definition,  an  idola* 
trous  people  formed  the  Catholic  Church.  To  comfort  the  prophet, 
the  Lord  said  to  him,  '  I  have  lefl  me  seven  thousand  men  in  Israel, 
which  have  not  bowed  the  knee  unto  Baal,  and  every  mouth  which  hath 
not  kissed  him,'  (1  Kings  xix.  IS.)  Were  these  seven  thousand  men 
to  be  excluded,  and  the  great  body  of  the  Jewish  nation  to  be  acknow- 
ledged as  the  true  Church,  because  of  their  universality  ?  If  not,  Mr. 
Baines's  argument  vanishes/'     P.  14. 

It  is  observed  that  Mr.  Baines  boasts  of  the  **  unity"  wfaicii 
prevails  among  the  members  of  his  communion,  and  contrasts 
It  with  the  frequent  defections  from  our  Established  Church, 
and  the  variety  of  opinions  which  prevail  among  the  dissentiiig 
aects.  To  this  there  is  a  double  reply :  firsts  that  if  a  Roman 
Catholic  very  seldom  change  to  Protestantiam,  it  is  much  more 
seldom  that  a  Mussulman  beconaea  a  Christian ;  and  yet  we 
should  think  that  a  very  bad  argument  for  the  superiority  of 
the  religion  of  Mahomet  to  that  of  Christ;  and|  secondly, 
(which  indeed  contains  the  true  account  of  the  matter,)  that  if 
there  be  not  much  dissent  Jrom  the  Church  of  Rome,  there  is 
dissent  enough  within  it. 

**  There  is  quite  as  wide  a  difference  of  opinion  between  the  clergy 
of  the  Church  of  Rome  and  the  well*informed  part  of  the  laity,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  clergy  themselves,  as  there  is  between  the  Chardi  ci 
England  and  the  dissenting  sects*  Indeed  Mr.  Baines  avows  hia 
own  dissent  upon  some  points.  He  acknowledges  that  Bellarmin 
and  other  Italian  divines,  maintain  the  infallibility  of  the  Pope  in 
articles  of  faith,  yet  he  boldly  says,  '  I  do  not  admit  the  infallibility 
of  Popes  in  any  thing.'  And  the  effectual  cause  of  the  appearance  of 
unity  in  the  Church  of  Rome  is  exhibited  in  this  sentence  of  Mr* 
Baines,  '  There  are  many  things  which  she  (the  church)  condemns  and 
punisheSf  whenever  she  knows  of  their  existence.'  Now,  observes  our 
author,  '  if  our  church  were  to  punish  upon  every  appearance  of  schism, 
our  Dissenters,  like  those  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  would  be  nominally 
churchmen  ;  and  thus  his  boasted  unity  would  be  maintained  among 
us.'*'     P.  16. 

Against  Mr.  Baines's  views  of  *'  the  causes  wkich  led  to  our 
Mrfotrnation,'*  it  is  very  properly  objected,  that^ 

**  An  unlearned  reader  of  his  book  would  be  led  to  believe  that 
King  Henry  VIII.  was  the  inventor,  and  sole  promoter  of  that  blessed 
event  in  England.*  'In  his  accustomed  style  of  levity  and  aarcasm,  the 
reverend  gentleman  states,  that  *  in  the  sixteenth  century  it  pleased 
God  to  raiae  up  Henry  VIII.,  king  of  England,  to  whom  he  gave  th« 
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keys  of  Um  kiqgdom  of  heaven,  which  he  had  foruiorly  given  to  St. 
Peter.* 

'*  Now  Mr.  Baines  cannot  but  know,  Uiat  the  seed  of  the  Reforma- 
tion was  sown  in  the  hearts  of  Englishmen  above  a  hundred  and  fifty 
years  before  Henry  VIII.  was  born.  This  seed  was  sown  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  III. ;  and  all  the  arts  and  cruelties  that  were  practised  in 
the  following  reigns,  could  not  prevent  it.  The  Bible  had  been  trans- 
lated  into  the  English  language  by  Wicklifie :  that  was  enough,  and 
he  boldly  maintained  that  excellent  principle,  which  is  held.to"this  day 
by  the  Church  of  England,  namely,  that  the  Holy  Scriptures  contain 
aU  things  necessary  to  salvation,  and  that  no  man  is  required  to  believe, 
aa  an  artide  of  faith,  any  thing  that  may  not  be  proved  thereby.  No 
one  can  be  so  weak  as  to  give  Henry  VIII.  credit  for  pious  motives,  in 
the  share  he  had  in  effecting  the  Reformation  ;  Providence  often  em- 
ploys unworthy  agents  in  accomplishing  blessed  ends."    P.  %0* 

Mr.  Baines  gives  an  extract  from  Paley,  with  a  view  of  prov- 
ing the  impossibility  of  a  belief  in  the  thirty-nine  articles^  by 
every  candidate  for  holy  orders : 

"  He  forgot,"  aavs  the  author  of  this  pamphlet,  "  that  the  remark 
appyeB  with  infinitely  more  force  to  his  own  church,  whose  '  Rituals, 
Pontificals,  and  Public  OfRces,'  by  his  own  statement,  '  comprises  se- 
veral folio,  quarto,  and  octavo  volumes.*  I  have,  myself,  seen  a 
large  compartment  in  a  library,  completely  filled  with  these  folio  and 
quarto  volumes.  The  study  of  astronomy  is  simple  and  easy  compared 
with  this  system  of  ecclesiastical  tactics  ;  whereas  the  greater  part  of 
our  Articles  and  Homilies  are  employed  in  clearing  away  the  rubbish 
foisted  in  the  Church  of  Rome."    P.  21. 

The  examination  of  Mr.  Baines's  arguments  on  the  subject 
of  '*  Imaae-WorMpy^  runs  much  in  the  same  line  as  that  of 
the  Archdeacon ;  but  it  is,  of  course,  more  concise,  and  more 
popularly  conducted.  The  following  refinement  upon  the 
words  of  our  Saviour  is  worthy  of  notice.  Quoting  from  Fleury*a 
Ecclenastical  History,  where  he  treats  of  the  second  Council  of 
Nice,  he,  (Mr.  Baines)  says,  '^  The  Lord  thy  God  shalt  thou 
worship,  and  him  only  shalt  thou  serve."  It  is  argued  that  the 
prohibition  lies  in  the  last  clause.  The  Scripture  says  we  must 
serve  only  God,  but  it  does  not  say  we  must  worship  oniv  him, 
therefore  we  may  worship  images !  Mr.  Baines's  words  are, 
*'  It  does  not  reserve  to  God  any  particular  external  act  what- 
ever, except  sacrifice  ;  and  it  €loes  allow  any  external  act  what- 
ever, except  sacrifice,  to  be  paid  to  creatures."  We  can  only 
aay,  that  it  any  one  has  got  so  far  in  the  art  of  discrimination 
as  to  discover  that  religious  worship  forms  no  part  of  religious 
service^  there  is  good  reason  to  wonder  why  such  a  person 
should  (rouble  himself  with  it  at  all.     Certainly  if  he  expects  no 
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better  results  from  a  worship  paid  to  God  than  he  perteiyes  to 
accrue  from  worship  paid  to  creatures,  the  thing  had  better  be 
got  rid  of  altogether,  for  mere  forms,  in  such  matters  as  these, 
quickly  degenerate  into  mockery :  and  little  pleasing  to  a  God 
who  is  exceedingly  jealous  of  his  own  honour,  can  be  that  devo- 
tion of  body  and  mind,  which  may  be,  and  is  rendered  alike  to 
many  of  his  most  sinful  creatures,  to  the  brute  creation,  and 
even  to  the  stocks  and  stones  of  tlie  earth- 
In  allusion  to  Mr.  Baines's  assertion,  that  ^*  he  really  cannot 
discover  in  what  the  doctrine  and  practice  of  his  church,  (in  the 
matter  of  image-worship,)  disagree  with  those  of  the  Established 
Church  at  this  day,**  our  author  says, 

''  The  reverend  geodeman,  however,  labours  perseveringly,  with 
the  view  of  proving  that  respect  for  the  pictures  of  deceased  friends, 
bowing  to  the  throne  as  an  acknowledgment  of  the  royal  authority,  Sec, 
is  much  the  same  kind  of  thing  as  the  image-worship  of  the  Church  of 
Borne.  Can  Mr.  Baines  prove  that  Protestants  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  kneeling  down  before  tne  pictures  of  departed  friends,  burning  in- 
cense, making  them  offerings,  or  worshipping  them  in  any  manner  ? 
Or  have  our  Bishops  ever  worshipped  the  throne  in  this  way  7  Unkss 
he  can  shew  that  these  things  have  been  done»  nearly  one  half  of  his 
book  is  waste  paper."    P.  27, 

Bellarmins  well-known  scale  of  worship,  alluded  to  in  the 
Archdeacon's  fourth  chapter,  is  here  also  given,  followed  by 
thb  remark, 

**  Now  can  any  one  suppose  that  he  shall  be  helped  forward  on  his 
journey  towards  heaven  by  this  strange  vocabulary  ?  he  may  as  well 
think  to  work  out  his  salvation  by  a  table  of  logarithms.  A  man  had 
need  to  be  a  tolerable  Greek  and  Latin  scholar,  before  he  could  venture 
to  worship  his  creator  with  an  easy  conscience.  How  readily  might  a 
poor  simple  soul  slide  out  of  douleia  into  hyperdouleia,  or  even  la- 
treia !  and  that  Mr.  Baines  himself  acknowledges  would  be  downright 
idolatry."    P.  29. 

After  all  this  nicety  of  distinction,  it  is  shewn  by  Yindex, 
that  in  the  authorized  form  for  receiving  the  emperor,  proces- 
sionally,  the  most  honourable  place  is  appointed  for  the  cross, 
because  latreia,  (the  very  highest  degree  of  worship)  is  due  to 
it.  Instead^  however*  of  being  in  anyway  abashed,  Mr.  Baines 
replies, 

*'  When  Vindex  saw  it  asserted  that  latreia  was  due  to  a  litde  cross, 
ferried  at  the  end  of  a  long  pole,  might  he  not  have  suspected  that 
these  words  could  not  be  understood  in  their  ordinary  sense  ?  could  he 
suppose  that  the  whole  Christian  world  required  his  sagacity  to  inform 
them  that  spch  an  object  was  not  a  god,  nor  ought  to  be  honoured  as 
such  ?" 
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We  quite  agree  ynUi  the  *'  Layman/*  in  thinking  that  this 
description  of  the  processional  cross  would^  at  Rome,  be  con- 
sidered rather  irreverent.  It  is,  in  the  next  place,  shown  to  be 
highly  improbable  that  the  early  Christians  ever  bowed  down  to 
any  created  object,  because  the  Jews  had,  at  that  time,  a  horrbr 
of  idolatry,  and  would  not  have  failed  to  object  it  to  them  :  it 
is  explained  that  images  were  first  admitted  into  the  Church  in 
the  fourth  century,  with  the  view  of  conciliating  the  heathens ; 
and  that  it  was  not  till  the  tenth  century  that  the  image  of  the 
Virgin  Mary  had  arrived  at  its  full  state  of  magnificence  and 
exaltation* 

We  can  but  shortly  notice  the  Scriptural  arguments  against 
the  "  Invocation  of  Saints.*'  They  may  be  reduced  to  the 
three  heads  under  which  the  Archdeacon  opposes  this  branch 
of  false  doctrine :  for  they  so  to  prove,  Ist,  That  the  saints 
are  not  yet  reigning  with  Chnst.  Sdly,  That  Christ  is  the  only 
appointed  intercessor,  and,  Sdly,  That,  supposing  the  saints 
were  already  reigning  with  Christ,  it  is  improbable  that  they 
would  choose  to  undertake  the  office  of  intercession.  The 
doctrine  laid  down  by  the  Council  of  Trent  is  this,  "  That  the 
saints,  reigning  with  Christ,  offer  up  prayers  for  men ;  and  that 
it  is  good  and  useful  suppliantly  to  invoke  them."  Where,  says 
our  author,  did  this  notable  council  get  their  information  ?  not 
from  the  Bible,  most  certainly  ;  and  it  is  hard  to  conceive  how 
they  could  have  had  it  from  tradition,  because  some  one  must 
have  come  from  the  other  world  to  give  it  them.  "  The  hour 
is  coming,"  says  St.  John,  *'  in  the  which  all  that  are  in  the 
graves  shall  hear  his  voice,  and  shall  come  forth,  they  that 
have  done  good  to  the  resurrection  of  life,  ftc.**  (John  v.  28,29.) 
*'  Am6ngst  the  number  of  those  who  have  done  good,'*  observes 
our  author,  *'  will  be  St.  Peter,  St.  Paul,  the  Blessed  Virgin, 
and  all  Christ's  faithful  disciples."  P.  89.  Treating  of  the  re- 
surrection,  St.  Paul  says,  **  For  the  Lord  himself  shall  descend^ 
and  the  dead  in  Christ  shall  rise  first."  (1  Thess.  iv.  16.)  "  It  will 
not  be  disputed  that  the  departed  saints  are  the  dead  in  Christ." 
The  following  passage,  from  the  Second  Epistle  to  Timothy  is, 
perhaps,  as  conclusive  as  any  that  can  be  brought  forward, 
*'  Henceforth  there  is  laid  up  for  me  a  crown  of  righteousness, 
which  the  Lord,  the  righteous  Judge,  shall  give  me  at  that  day; 
and  not  to  me  only,  but  to  all  them  also  tnat  love  his  appear- 
ing." And  St.  Peter,  good  authority  for  the  Church  of  Rome, 
says,  in  his  First  Epistle,  "  When  the  chief  shepherd  shall 
appear,  ye  shall  receive  a  crown  of  glory  that  fadeth  not 
away."  (1  Pet.  v.  4.)  The  inference  from  these  passages,  and 
many  others  of  the  same  nature,  which  we  are  obliged  to  omit. 
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For  the  arguments  under  the  other  two  heads,  namely,  to 
prove  that  Christ  is  the  one  only  and  sufficient  intercessor  be* 
twecn  God  and  man ;  and  that  even  supposing  the  saints  were 
now  reigning  with  Christ,  they  would  not  presume  to  meddle 
with  the  office  of  inlercessioHi  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  the 
work  itself;  in  which  they  will  find  much  Scriptural  knowledge 
eompressed  into  a  very  small  compass,  and  a  very  sound  judg- 
•lent  exercised  in  applying  it  to  the  n^futation  of  corrupt  and 
dangerous  doctrines. 


GmlroMrna/  Trmdi  on  CkrisiianU^  and  Mohammedaniim  by  ike  iaU 
Rav.  HiNar  MAamt,  B.  D.  ^  .S*^  Jokm'i  Coliege,  Cmmbridge.  mmd 
tome  of  the  most  enuneni  fVrUen  of  Perem  trwiuUUed  and  explained : 
to  nhAck  M  appended  an  addUional  Tract  on  the  same  queetion ;  and 
in  a  Pre/ace,  some  account  gken  of  a  former  Controversy  on  tku  safr- 
jectt  with  extracts  from  it.  By  the  Rev.  S.  Lee,  A.M.  D.D.  of  the 
UmversUy  of  HaUe^  ^c.  Professor  of  Arabic  in  the  University  of 
Cambridge.  8vo.     Pp.  716.    1/.  5s.     Cambridge.    1824. 

The  doctrine  taught  by  the  Koran,  when  considered  bv  itself, 
or  as  it  is  represented  by  the  more  sensible  professors  oi  Islam* 
ism,  is  not  so  unreasonable  or  absurd  as  some  are  inclined  to 
believe  who  know  nothing  of  it  but  from  hearsay ;  nor,  although 
at  first  it  was  established  and  propagated  by  the  sword,  is  it  by 
mere  force  that  it  has  been  so  long  maintained  over  so  large  a 
portion  of  the  world.  If  we  consider  the  abstractedly  nure  ideas 
which  it  ffives  of  God,  who  is  One,  the  eternal  God,  without 
equal,  without  parts  or  passions^  invisible,  who  has  no  dwelling- 
place,  but  is  every  where,  &c. ;  if  we  consider  the  excellency  of 
Its  moral  precepts,  the  rigidness  of  its  ritual  observance,  and  the 
universality  of  its  influence  over  the  minds  of  those  who  profess 
it,  no  one  who  judges  fairly  can  deny  its  claim  to  some  intrinsic 
merit.  The  Koran  expresses  the  highest  reverence  for  the  re- 
velation of  Moses, ''  the  speaker  with  God,  for  the  prophecies  of 
David,  and  for  the  gospel  of  Christ,  the  Spirit  and  the  word 
of  God  :**  the  grand  object  of  it  is  to  teach,  that  there  never  was, 
and  never  could  be,  but  one  true  religion;  that  this  religion, 
although  the  ceremonies  of  it  were  only  of  a  temporary  preva- 
lence at  diflercnt  periods,  and  changeable  according  to  the  cir- 
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tttiBBtimwi  of  the  world,  remained  essentially  the  same;  thai, 
whenerer  what  was  essential  to  this  religion  had  been  neglected, 
God  did  not  fail  to  admonish  mankind  by  successive  prophets, 
and  recall  them  to  the  true  observance  of  it  under  a  new  form, 
as  he  had  done  by  Moses,  afterwards  by  phrist,  and  last  of  all 
by  Mohammed,  who  by  the  evidence  of  the  religion  he  established 
was  the  seal  of  all  the  prophets,  and  that  therefore  all  preceding 
systems  of  religion  were  abrogated  by  this  last  revelation  of 
God.  For  the  divinity  of  his  mission,  Mohammed  appeals  to 
that  greatest  of  all  miracles,  the  Koran  itself,  to  which  he  chal- 
lenffed  the  world  to  produce  any  thing  eoual,  and  a  vast  body,  of 
evidence  is  adduced  by  the  doctors  of  Islamism  to  prove  that  he 
perfonned  a  great  number  of  miracles  of  .different  kinds  on 
various  occasions.  There  is  at  least  so  much  plausibility  in  the 
whole  and  apparent  evidence  to  its  truth,  both  internal  and  es« 
tenud,  that  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  Mohammedan  may  be  aa 
fully  convinced  of  the  divine  origin  of  his  own  religion  as  the  * 
Jew  or  the  Christian  can  be  of  theirs ;  especially  when  we  con* 
sider,  that  all  his  ideas  connected  with  profession,  science  or 
ordinary  life,  besides  those  of  religion,  are  either  borrowed,  or 
derive  a  certain  colouring  firom  the  Koran.  That  book  also 
embraces  materials  so  artfully  selected  and  cunningly  joined 
together,  in  order  to  the  accomplishment  of  a  certain  purpose 
well  known,  while  at  the  same  time,  there  is  a  certain  air  of 
mystery  about  the  whole,  which  might  easilv  be  mistaken  for 
divinity,  that  it  is  as  difficult  for  a  Mohammedan  to  abandon  his 
&ith  and  embrace  Christianity,  which  he  has  been  taught  to  be- 
lieve is  a  religion  now  abrogated  by  a  better,  as  it  is  for  a  Chris- 
tian to  return  to  Judaism. 

While,  then,  the  Christian  can  clearly  discover  by  means  of 
his  superior  knowledge,  the  total  want  of  real  evidence  for  the 
divine  origin  of  the  Mohammedan  religion ; — by  his  knowledge 
of  collateral  history  and  the  groundlessness  of  Mohammedan 
testimony  itself,  the  palpable  anachronisms  and  gross  ineonsia* 
tencies  of  the  Koran  in  matters  of  history :— while  he  can  peicme 
die  evident  signs  of  its  being,  to  a  great  extent,  but  an  ttfiskilliil 
compilation  of  Judaism  and  Christianity,  and  the  still  stronger 
eridence  that  the  religion  itself  cannot  be  of  divine  origin  firom 
the  circumstances  of  its  propagation,  and  the  sensual  nature  of  the 
rewards  it  offers  in  a  future  life — we  need  not  be  surprised  that 
the  Mohammedans  in  general  should  be  so  little  accessible  to  con- 
viction, as  they  have  been  found  to  be,  by  the  arfiniments  which 
have  been  brought  against  them.  The  manner  at  least,  in  which 
the  controversy  was  carried  on  against  them  by  Catholics,  was  not 
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very  likely  to  have  much  effect  towards  their  conversion,  or  to 

fpve  them  even  a  just  view  of  the  true  nature  of  the  Christian  re- 
igion  and  the  real  superiority  of  its  evidence,  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  works  of  Hieronymo  Xavier,  one  of  which  is  described 
in  the  preface  of  the  book  before  us ;  nor  was  the  language 
adopted  by  the  Christian  writers  of  that  persuasion  always  of  the 
most  conciliatory  nature,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  ponderous  refu- 
tations of  MaraccL  When  too,  we  consider  what  subtlety  of 
metaphysical  speculation  had  been  early  introduced  among  the 
Mohammedan  theologians,  how  technical  and  abstruse  their 
whole  system  of  reasoning  is,  what  latitude  has  been  given  to 
mystical  interpretations,  and  how  deficient  the  means  have  been, 
until  a  late  |)eriod,  .of  rightly  understanding  much  of  their  tech- 
nical language,  and  the  nature  of  their  mystical  expositions,  we 
need  not  be  surprised  if  the  honesty  and  openness  of  European 
argument,  even  when  imited  with  the  greatest  zeal,  have  failed 
to  produce  the  intended  effect.  In  speaking  of  the  difficulty 
of  reasoning  with  Mohammedans,  Promsor  Lee  expresses  him- 
self with  great  truth : 

*'  It  must  have  appeared,  from  what  has  already  been  detaOed,  that 
the  arguments  of  a  Mohammedan  are  not  quite  so  easily  to  be  met 
as  it  has  sometimes  been  supposed.  In  addition  to  the  opinion  that 
our  copies  of  the  Scriptures  have  been  corrupted,  and  [are],  therefore^ 
unworthy  of  credit,  the  professor  of  Islamism  has  fortified  his  system 
by  metaphysical  disquisitions,  difficult  to  be  understood,  and  more  dif- 
ficult to  be  refuted ;  not  because  they  are  true ;  but  because  a  system 
of  erroneous  reasoning  is  also  to  be  set  aside,  and  documents,  now  be* 
lieved  to  be  authentic,  to  be  proved  unworthy  of  credit.  In  addition 
to  this,  we  have  to  assail  a  system  of  mysticism,  of  almost  too  indefinite 
a  nature  to  be  made  the  subject  of  analogical  enquiry.  In  this,  the 
Deity  is  not  only  considered  as  one,  in  opposition  to  polytheism  pie 
might  have  added,  and  also  to  Christianity,  according  to  the  Moham- 
medan idea  of  the  Trinity,]  but  as  the  only  being  in  existence,  from 
whom  aU  that  is  seen,  felt,  or  heard,  is  but  the  merely  ideal  emanation, 
whieh-in  a  short  time  shall  again  be  absorbed  in  his  m3r8teriou8  essence. 
Hence  pain  or  pleasure,  sin  or  holiness,  action  or  rest,  are  looked  upon 
as  the  mere  modes  of  existence  necessarily  entailed  on  all  the  imaginary 
characters  introduced  to  this  theatre  of  temporary  being ;  and  a  state 
of  stupor,  which  a  moderately  taught  Christian  would  consider  as  little 
short  of  real  madness,  is  considered  as  the  highest  degree  of  mental 
perfection  to  which  man  can  aspire,  and  from  which  he  aliall  glide  into 
that  union  with  the  Deity,  of  which  he  is  most  desirous.  In  Uiis  state, 
the  devotee  considers  the  voluptuous  paradise  of  his  prophet,  as  point- 
ing out  those  spiritual  provisions  for  the  soul  which  await  him  in  the 
higher  stages  of  his  progress ;  that  Jesus  and  all  the  prophets  have 
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troddai  diis  mysterious  path;  that  idolatry  and  fiuth  are  all  Irot  one 
thing,  all  being  God,  and  verging  towards  tliat  state  of  union  with  him, 
at  which,  finally,  they  shall  all  arrive.'*  P.  452.  seq. 

It  is  true,  indeed ,  that  a  great  part  of  the  information  neces- 
sary for  the  purpose  of  refuting  and  reasoning  with  M ohamme-' 
dans  might  be  obtained  from  sources  accessible  in  Europe^  as* 
Mr. Lee  contends  in  his  Preface;  and  that  the  complaint,  that 
the  necessary  preparation  could  only  be  made  in  the  East  is  in  a 
great  degree  witnout  foundation.  Ther^  were  still,  however, 
conaiderable  difficulties  attending  the  previous  studies  of  those 
who  wished  to  direct  their  exertions  to  the  conversion  of  the 
Mohammedans  before  they  left  Europe,  occasioned  chiefly*  by 
the  want  of  some  accessible  manual,  which  might  supply  them* 
with  the  arguments  generally  used  by  Mohammedans,  and  the 
answers  that  might  be  made  to  them — ^a  defect,  we  are  happy  to 
say,  Mr.  Lee  has  in  a  great  degree  remedied  in  the  publication 
before  us. 

Before  Mr.  Lee  proceeds  to  the  statement  of  the  controversy 
between  Mr.  Martyn,  and  the  Persian  Mirza  Ibrahim,  which  is 
the  more  immediate  obiect  of  the  work,  he  gives  in  the  Preface 
a  pretty  full  detail  of  the  state  of  the  controversy  as  carried  on 
between  the  Mohammedans  and^Catholics  in  the  sixteentli  and 
seventeenth  centuries.    He  notices  three  different  works.    The 
first  is  that  of  Hieronymo  Xavier,  a  native  of  Navarre,  and  a 
kinaman  of  Saint  Francis  Xavier,  who  was  lately  superior  of  the 
company  of  Jesuits  in  the  dominions  of  the  Great  Mogul.  This 
was  written  in  Persian,  and  dedicated  to  the  Emperor  Jahanger, 
at  Lahore  in  the  year  1606.     It  is  entitled :  '^  A  mirror  showing 
the  truth ;  in  which  the  doctrines  of  the  Christian  religion  is 
discussed,  the  mysteries  of  the  GospeFexplaitied,  and  the  vanity 
of  aU  (other)  religions  is  to  be  seen,  &c.''     It  is  written  in  the 
fonn  of  a  discussion  between  the  Padre,  as  Xavier  calls  himself, 
a  philosopher  and  a  Moola  (Moolla).     The  sentiments  are  ex- 
pressed in  such  a  manner,  and  the  general  argument  is  rendered 
interesting  by  such  a  species  of  illustration,  lor  example,  the  in- 
troduction of  stories^  that  the  whole  might  be  supposed  to  have 
recommended  itself  in  a  peculiar  manner  to  an  oriental  taste. 
But  there  is  much  more  of  ingenuity  in  it  than  convincing  rea- 
soning.    The  Padre,  docs  not  represent  himself  as  always  suc- 
cessful in  his  argument,  but  generally  gives  the  impression  that 
he  had  produced  some  effect  upon  the  minds  of  his  opponents. 
In  explaining  the  mystery  of  the  Trinity,  which  he  was  well 
aware  was  me  great  stumbling-block  with  the  Mohammedans, 
he  thus  argues:  ''God,  therefore  desires  himself,  and  is  desired 
of  himself;  and  the  desire  constitutes  another  subsisteneym  his 
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^ttee.    There  are  c<Miieqiieiitly  ikreef  Hne  Fatlier^  Ae  SoA| 
ami  the  Holy  Ghost."    His  opponent  iiigenioasly  repKes^  ^  By 
thu  mode  of  reasoning,  a  quatemity  is  proved.     God  is  the 
inammg,  and  the  incwn,  the  desiring  and  the  desiretL"    No, 
says  the  Padre,  **  this  is  not  allowable,  because  we   do  not 
dfew  a  pluralitv/*  He  shews  that  the  Scriptures  could  not  have 
been  corrupted,  from  the  consideration  of  the  restraints  they 
impose  upon  man,  and  the  multiplicity  of  sects;  and  allows  tbst 
if  the  Scriptures  had  jnade  mention  of  Mohammed,  there  wooM 
have  been  no  reason  why  he  should  not  hare  been  reoeited-* 
aUuding  to  the  belief  of  the  Mohammedans,  that  thev  Prophet 
was  the  promised  wapmMXnrof,  a  word  which,  probably  at  die  sug* 
gestion  of  some  Christian,  they  confounded  with  wtpoikuns,  be- 
cause  the  names  ^AiN^  and  AfoAomsieri  denote  ftfavlrj^  Hek 
anxious  to  recommend  his  own  religion  by  any  arguments,  eroi 
at  the  expense  of  truth;  and  he  is  evidendy  as  desirous  of  proving 
the  peculiar  doctrines  and  practice  of  the  church  of  Rone,  ss 
of  establbhing  the  evidence  and  essential  principles  of  Chrbti- 
anity.    He  hte  the  unfairness  to  omit  the  seccmd  commandflient 
entirely,  giving  as  two  distinct  commandments,  commit  no  whore- 
dom,  and,  incline  not  to  whoredom;  a  drcnmstance  which  it  is 
not  unimportant  to  notice,  since  the  ten  commandments  are  fto* 
baUy  not  known  to  a  great  part  of  the  Mohamnsedans  ks  sny 
other  form:  we  find  them  given  in  nearly  the  same  words  in 
the  Dabistan  of  Mohsin  Fani.     But  we  shall  not  be  surprised  al 
any  such  misrepresentations  of  Xavier,  when  we  consider  die 
nature  of  the  works  he  had  previously  written  at  the  request,  sod 
for  the  satisfrction  of  Acbar — the  history  of  Christ,  and  that  of 
St.  Peter,  which  are  full  of  the  most  apocryphal  history  and  ike 
grossest  superstition,  beiftg  justly  styled  by  their  editor,  Lnck>- 
vicus  de  Dieu,  Historian  sed  ConiaminaUe.  They  were  more  csk> 
culoted  to  excite  the  contempt  of  the  emperor,  who  had  loaded 
the  Christians  in  his  dominions  with  every  possible  favour ;  ths% 
as  Sir  Thomas  Roe  says,  ^*  making  a  fair  beginning  to  a  Ibrward 
spring  of  a  lean  and  barren  harvest.*' 

Mr.  Lee  had  the  good  fortune  to  find  a  manuscript  of  thd 
Persian  work  of  Xavier  in  the  library  of  Queen's  College,  Cam- 
bridge, it  having  never  been  printed ;  and  also  the  refiiitation 
of  it  by  a  Persian,  called  Ahmed  Ibn  Zain  Elabidin  EfaJooif 
(Elalawi)  written  in  the  year  16S1,  in  the  public  library  of  the 
University.  This  author  ai^es,  that  Mohammed  couid  not 
have  been  one  of  those  false  prophets  against  whom  Cbriit 
warned  his  disciples ;  diat  mention  is  made  of  Mohammed  i» 
the  PlentiEiteuch»  in  that  passage  where  the  light  shinintf  i^on 
Meifnt  Paran  ia  said  to  refe/  to  die  Mohammedan^  {Ikv^ 
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<t 
xxxilL  t,)  ibr  Panui  b  a  mountain  in  fbe  nef^hbourhcod  of 
Mecca,  and  that  he  ia  manifestly  aBuded  to  in  other  passages  of 
Iiaiah,  Habalckuk,  and  in  various  parts  of  the  OM  Testament 
the  words  of  which  he  pretends  to  quote.  He  affirms  that  Mo- 
hammed did  no  more  oppose  the  former  prophets  than  Christ 
bndaelf  did,  and  that  the  Christians  are  ignorant  of  the  discrepan* 
ciea  between  the  laws  of  Christ  and  Moses  in  many  things. 
He  attacks  the  authenticity  of  the  Scriptures  as  diey  now 
exist ;  contends  that  the  (original  Gospel  has  been  lost,  from  thd 
inconsistencies  existing  in  the  present  Gospels,  and  the  impotei^ 
bility  of  reconciling  them,  ot  which  Mr.  Lee  gives  an  ample 
detui,  Pref.  p.  lxx«  seq.,  and  from  the  sentiments  expressed, 
which  could  never  have  proceeded  from  God  or  the  Messiah. 
Mr*  Lee  has  made  copious  extracts  frota  the  works  of  Ahwedi 
which  we  consider  valuable  on  account  of  the  ingenuity  of  the 
author,  and  as  giving  a  good  specimen  oS  Mohammedan  reasoiH 
;,  and  the  more  so,  as  the  work  itself  has  never  been  pnb- 
Led ;  but  we  are  not  inclined  to  consider  the  arguments  of 
the  Persian  of  so  serious  a  nature  as  to  require  the  subjoihed 
remarks,  p.  ci.  seq. 

The  third  work  which  is  noticed  is  that  of  Guadagnoli,  in 
defence  of  Xavier,  and  against  Ahmed  Ibn  Zain  Elabtdin's  re« 
fiitation  of  it.  This  is  written  in  Latin,  bearii^  the  titfot 
"  Apologia  pro  Christiana  Religione  qua  A.  (a)  R.  F.  Philippe 
Guadaflnolo  Malleanensi  etc«  respondetur  ad  objectkwes 
Ahmed  fiUi  Zin  Alabadin,  Persae  Aspahanensis,  contenttas  in 
Libro  inscripto  PoUtor  SpecmH,'  and  was  printed  at  Rome  is 
1631.  Mr.  Lee  observes,  that  it  is  not  clear  why  Gkuriagnoli 
calls  A.  Ibn  Z.*s  work  PoUior  Speculi^  because  in  the  Persian 

copy  which  he  used  he  found  the  title  to  be  ^^J^  t^l^ 
i^\j^\  L^UiJ^  J  JlJ^  fc>;  ii  "  The  divine  rays  in  refutation  of 
Christian  doubts."  Now,  it  does  not  appear  from  GuadagnoU*s 
*'  Apologia,"  whether  the  work  of  the  Persian  was  writtai  ori- 
ginally in  Arabic  or  Persian,  but  there  is  ne  reason  to  doubt 
the  identity  of  the  work  used  by  Mr.  Lee,  and  that  which 
Guadagnoli  calls  in  his  Preface  PoUtor  Speculi.  It  is  proba- 
ble, however,  that  the  latter  knew  only  an  Arabic  translation 
of  the  Persian's  work,  because  he  himself  published  afterwards 
at  Rome,  in  1637,  an  Arabic  translation  of  his  "  Apologia,"  in 
the  account  of  which  work  Schnurrer,  (vid.  Bibliotneca  Arab. 

p.   244.)  distinctly  quotes  the  Arabic   title    Siji\  JiU  P9&lor 

Speculi,  which  he  probably  found  somewhere  in  his  copy, 
altbou^  we  do  not  find  any  mention  of  it  ia  the  sabsequient 
edition  at  Rome  in  1649.     Mr.  Lee  does  not  appear  to  nave 
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heen  acquainted  with  tbe  Arabic  trandation  of  €hiadagnbli*8 
''  Apologia/'  nor  of  the  work  of  Bonaventura  Malrasia,  written 
for  the  same  purpose,  and  published  prior  to  it  at  Rome,  in 
1628,  (vid.  Scbnurrer,  ib.  p.  ^43.)  Several  other  works  relat- 
ing to  the  controversy  between  Mohammedans  and  Christiars 
inight  be  added  to  those  mentioned  by  Mr.  Lee,  p.  cxiii.  seq., 

such  as  {^t^f  "^  (J^^  iSt^f^  "  T^^  putting  to  shame  of  the  pro- 
fessors of  the  Gospel,"  by  Ebn  Tamiia,  a  work  pf  a  very  ela- 
borate nature,  the  controversy  between  George,  a  monk  of  the 
convent  of  St.  Simeon,  and  three  Mohammedans,  about  the  be- 
ginning of  the  thirteenth  century. 

With  regard  to  the  controversy  which  was  more  unmediately 
the  cause  of  the  present  publication,  the  origin  and  circum- 
stances of  it  may  be  briefly  stated  thus.  Mr.  Martyn  arrived 
at  Shiraz,  in  June  1811,  where,  after  having  disputed  several 
times  with  the  learned  men  of  that  city,  he  was  informed  that 
Mirza  Ibrahim,  "  the  preceptor  of  all  the  Moollas,*'  was  then 
writing  a  book  in  defence  of  Mohammedanism,  although  we 
find,  from  the  Mirza's  own  words,  (p.  I.)  that  he  wrote  it  at 
the  request  of  a  certain  Christian  priest,  who  we  mi^ht  suppose 
was  no  other  than  Mr.  Martyn  himself.  This  work  appeared 
very  soon  after  in  Arabic,  and  to  it  Mr.  Martyn  wrote  three 
successive  answers,  in  Persian,  of  all  of  which  Mr.  Lee  has 
furnished  us  with  translations.  Mr.  Martyn's  arguments  are 
generally  well  founded,  but  we  think  they  shew  that  he  was 
not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  technical  language  and 
mode  of  argumentation  used  by  Mohammedans.  Many  allow- 
ances, however,  ought  to  be  made  for  him  on  account  of  the 
precarious  state  of  his  health,  which  had  probably  been  occa- 
siotied  by  the  laborious  exertions  he  had  made  in  the  translation  of 
thfe  New  Testament  into  Persian.  His  third  answer  is  of  a  more 
general  nature,  the  object  of  it  being  chiefly  to  shew  the  futility 
of  Soofeeism,  or  that  system  of  mystical  theology  which  has  ob- 
tained so  extensive  an  influence  in  Persia  and  India,  a  system 
which  is  likely  to  baffle  all  the  attempts  of  ordinary  reasoning. 

Mr.  Martyn  died  (at  Tocat,  in  Armenia,)  on  his  return  to  his 
*  own  country,  in  1812.  In  the  following  year  there  appeared 
an  elaborate  reply  to  his  three  tracts,  which  was  written  by 
Mohammed  Ruza  of  Hamadan,  **  who,"  says  Mr.  Lee,  from 
information  he  received  from  Mirza  Saulih,  a  Persian  lately  re- 
sident in  England,  "  is  at  the  head  of  the  Mystics,  or  Soofees 
of  Persia,  is  a  good  moral  character,  and  lugh  in  favour  at 
court  ;'*  (p.  cxxi.)  circumstances  from  which  we  may  reasonably 
consider  nis  production  as  representing  all  the  strongest  argu- 
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meiits  that  the  Shiah»  the  niost  liberal  wd  enlightened  sect  ^ 
Mohammedansy  can  urge  in  behalf  of  Mohammedanism  al  the 
present  day,  he  having,  no  doubt,  availed  himself  of  the  assist- 
ance of  the  most  learned  men  now  living  in  Persia.  But  of 
this  person  Mn  Lee  says, 

"  That  he  is  liable  to  the  charge  of  bigotry,  is,  I  think,  apparent  on 
the  face  of  his  tract,  and  that  he  has  more  than  once  expressed  himself 
in  a  very  anbecoming  manner,  is  also  clear.  His  style  is,  as  it  wiU  be 
seen  hereafWr,  correct  and  elegant,  while  his  arguments  are,  in  most 
instances,  weak  and  futile.  In  acuteness  and  learning  he  is  very  fkr  in- 
ferior to  (Ahmed  Ebn)  Zain  Elabidm,  and  in  both,  as  much  the  supe- 
rior of  Aga  Acbar,  another  writer  on  this  subject."    P.  cxxi.  seq. 

Our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  enter  into  any  detail  of  the 
arguments  used  by  this  champion  of  Mohammedanism,  who 
labours  to  prove  that  his  prophet  must  have  been  indicated  in 
various  passages  of  the  Pentateuch,  in  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah 
and  Zephaniah-— quoting,  ^ut  very  incorrecdy,  the  words  of 
the  original  in  Persian  characters,  and  in  the  Gospels.  But 
the  prophecy  of  the  Hebrew  child,  which  he  considers  as  onlv 
to  be  understood  of  Mohammed,  is  founded  upon  a  Jewish- 
legend  of  so  fabulous  and  apocryphal  a  nature,  that  the  fact  of 
having  adduced  it  is  sufficient  in  itself  to  destroy  the  whole 
fhbric  of  his  argument.  We  do  not,  however,  expect  much 
from  one  whose  ignorance  is  so  great  that  he  believes  Plato 
to  have  written  a  letter  to  Christ — ^which  may  be  seen  in  the 
translation.     (P.  173.) 

The  remaining  part  of  the  volume  is  exclusively  Mr.  Lee's 
own,  and  was  apparently  written  with  the  intention  that  it 
should  be  considered  as  a  more  complete  defence  and  proof 
of  Christianity  agunst  the  arguments  of  the  Mohammedans 
than  any  that  has  hitherto  appeared.  Indeed  he  intimates, 
(p.  cxxni.)  his  intention  of  translating  the  whole  of  this  part, 
(mto  Persian  or  Arabic,)  and  of  publishing  it  together  with  the 
originals  of  the  other  tracts,  although  he  is  not  determined 
upon  the  form  that  it  shall  then  assume  in  regard  to  matter 
and  arrangement.  We  think  there  is  much  in  this  part, 
especially  the  section  in  which  he  shows  that  Kennicott  had 
unjustly  asserted  the  integrity  of  the  Septuagint  at  the  expense 
of  the  Hebrew  text,  which  would  not  be  strictly  appropriate 
in  a  work  intended  for  the  conviction  of  Mohammedans. 
What  he  himself  suggests  would  be  more  to  the  purpose,*— 
vis.  the  addition  of  a  section  on  the  discordances  between  tiie 
Koran  and  the  Scriptures,  and  on  the  inconsistencies  of  the 
Koran  itself;   something  idso  on  the  sources  whence  Moham- 
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l$§d  drew  die  greater  pert  pf  ite  ooatents— whidi  Mr*  Lee 
haB  ingenkmalyf  and,  we  ihink,  eot  unsucceBsfuUy^  shown  to 
have  beeo  chiefly  derived  from  the  workB  of  Ephrmn  the  Sy- 
am,  (p.  1/24.  seqq.) 

Throughout  the  work  the  transLitor  has  add^  many  useful 
notes  of  various  kinds,  which  are  absolutely  necessary  to  the 
general  reader,  but  more  particularly  to  those  who  desire  to 
understand  the  language  of  Mohammedan  disputation ;  espe- 
cially those  notes  in  which  the  technical  terms  of  theology  and 
soofeeism  are  explained  from  "  the  Book  of  Definitions/'  and 
other  similar  wortcs,  which,  philologically  speaking,  are  by  no 
means  easy  to  be  understood. 

Mr.  Lee  makes  some  observations,  in  a  note,  (p.  72,  seq.)  on 
the  famous  prophecy  of  Mohammedi  which  his  followers  insist 
upon  as  a  convincing  proof  of  his  divine  mission.  It  occurs  in 
tlie  beginning  of  the  thirtieth  chapter  of  the  Koran,  and,  as  it 
10  there  generally  pointed,  must  be  rendered  thus  :  "  The 
Greeks  have  been  overcome  in  the  nearest  part  of  the  earth, 
but  after  their  defeat  they  shall  certainly  overcome  in  a  small 
number  of  years  (from  three  to  ten)."  The  events  that  are 
m99t  probably  understood  are.  the  defeat  of  the  Greeks  bgr 
Ae  Peraianst  in  the  year  of  Christ  6 Id,  and  the  subsequent 
defea*  of  the  Persians  by  the  Greeks,  in  6^5.  He  justly 
shews,  that  the  prophecy  of  an  event  to  be  fulfilled  within  ten 
years,  does  not  carry  great  weight  with  it,  since  such  an  event 
nii^t  have  been  foreseen  by  nothing  more  than  political  pru- 
dence. We  are  not,  however,  surprised,  as  he  is,  that  the 
Qomjjlers  of  the  Koran  did  not.  point  the  passage  in  the  origi- 
nal, which  might  easily  have  been  done,  so  as  to  produce  una 
iense :  "  The  Greeks  have  conquered ;  but  they,  after  their 
mtory,  shall  certainly  be  overcome  {sayoglabuna^  instead  of 
^faglolmna)t*  and  that. the  Mohammedans  have  not  subse- 
quently interpreted  it  '*  of  the  final  overthrow  of  tlie  Greeks 
by  the  Mohammedans/'  which  qertainly  would  thereby  "  have 
Itdmitled  of  a  most  splendid  interpretation"  in*tbeir  Jkvour: 
beeauae  ^wfe  cannot  suppose,  that  eitner  Mohanuned  himaelf,  or 
tjie  compilers  of  the  Koran  (Abubecr,  Othman,  &c.)  could 
bftFe  foreseen  so  distant  an.  event  as  the  capture  of  Constanti- 
nople,, by  the  Turks,  in  the  fifteenth  century ;  nor,  indeed,  do 
^le  words ^  the .  Koran  admit  the  possibility  of  this,  interpre- 
ta^on»  where,  it  is  added,  that  the  prophecy  was  to  be  fulf^ed 
'i4n  a  small  number  of  years.** 

'  Iix  proving  the  truth  of  Mohammed*s  miracles,  his  defend^s 
lay  great  stress  upon  an  argument^  derived  from  a  kind,  of 

traditional  evidence,  called    MutawoHr    l^^jp^h     the  exaot 


mewihg'oF  nAMk  term  does  not  abpear  to' be  always  agiwi 
upon  by  themselveQ.  In  general,  nowever,  it  denotefi^  an  ac- 
count which  come»  ftom  so  great  a  number  of  persons,  who 
cannot  be  supposed  to  have  conspired  for  the  propagation  of 
falsehood,  that  the  truth  of  it  must*  be  considered  as  certain  or 
probable.    This  Mutawatir  is  of  two  kinds,  the  first  of  which 

ia  called  e^tpreJgsed  [tJ^},  and  tfan  other,  the  understood  geHie'* 

roBjif  acate^ed  accounts  \i^j^'^J^f^\  as  Rifir.  fiee  renders'  it, 
(p.  463,)  but  which  we  think  would  be  bettter  rendered,  the  IVIut 
tawatir  implied.  Both  of  these  are  thus  exfilained  by  the  Aga 
Ascbar,  whom  Mr.  Mat'tyn  call's  his  '*  tetric  adversary." 

**  Expressed  Mutawatir  is  that  which  produces  coaYictipn,  when 
eoDBidered  in  itself  alone :  as,  for  instance,  when  the  existence  of 
such  places  as  Mecca  or  Syria  (Danunctis),  is  asserted  by  a  number  of 
people  sufRciently' large  to  inake  the  truth  of  sucli  assertion  probable; 

r'  ovided  there  be  no  apparent  impossibility  in  the  relation  itself :  for  it 
by  such  accounts  alone,  that  we  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  distant 
places,  and  of  any  distressing  past  events,"  &c.  **  Th6  Mutawatir 
understood;  iran  accoimtobtained  by  an  induction  of  sev^fral  particida^i 
aa,  for  instiince,  when  any  onci  say^,  that  such  an  ope  has  made  himself 
tfiorooghly  acquainted  with  a'  certain  book  of  Mohammedaa  lair. 
Ainether,  in'alladirig  to  the  slun^  per'sonjmenti^ms  some  other  book  otf 
the  same  snb^eet.  Atid  so  on :  so  that  sey^riil  persons  may  assert  the 
snbe  thing  of  the  same  pev^on,  bntevei^  one  mention. a  different 
book.  Hence  it  beeomes  probable,  finrni  eodi  at  these  rdations,  that 
such  a  person  is  thus  skilled/'    P.  25. 

Mr.  Lee  rightljr  observes,  that  it  is  of  the  utmost*  importance 
fb'  khow  the  exact  meaning  of  tHe  terms  emplbyed  in  contro- 
versy :  he  has,  therefore,  added  a  note,  (p.  2l,)  in  which  he 
dearly  prdv^,  that  Pbcocke  has  entirely  riiistalcen  the  sig- 
nification of  the  word  Tawatir.  neariy  allied  tb  Mutawatir ; 
and  Ukeitise  of  atiother  word,  Tahadda.  He  has,  also,  in*  that' 
part' of  the  vt^md  wltere  he  shdws;  that  th6  princii^Ies  them- 
selves by  which  evidence  is  estiffiated  in  tliese  trkcts,  ard  not 
calculated  to  ascertain  the  truth,  sufficiently  proved  the  imper- 
fection and  inapplicability  of  those  two  kinds  of  evidence.  But 
we  think  that  still  greater  force  might  be  given  to  the  argu- 
ment, fi'om'  a  more  dose  etasAinatiori  into^  the  meafufag  aiid  na- 
ture of  Mutawathr,  which  have  been  either  sfudidusly  concealed, 
or  at  least  not  placed  in  their  natural  point  of  view  by  the 
Mohammdda^  dtfputahts*  .Now,  Without  qnotitig  ihe  ongnaT 
w6rds  of  ''  the  Book  of  Definitions,"  we  shafl  refer  to  die 
trahdatioti  of  the  definidon  of  that  term  which,  is  given  by  the 
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Baion  de  Saey,  (in  the  M^inm.  de  litt.  de  I'Acad.  dea  IniciT. 
ToDke  50.  p.  ^60.) 

"  L'epith^te  Mutawatir  se  dit  d'un  fait  dont  la  certitude  est  fondee 
tur  le  rapport  d'un  nombre  de  personnes  que  Ton  ne  peut  pas  soupfon- 
ner  de  s  etre  entendues  pour  mentir,  soit  a  cause  de  leur  grand  nombre, 
paree  que  ce  sont  des  personnes  audessus  de  tout  8oup9on.  Telle  est 
Mile  assertbn :  Mahomet  a  assur6  <|u'il  avoit  la  mission  prophetique, 
et  tl  a  &it  des  mtrades  par  son  -  minist^re :  on  nomme  cela  mtUanmthr. 
^aroe  que  c*est  un  fait  qui  a  et^  rapport^,  non  une  fois,  mais  tin  grand 
nombre  defou  tune  apr^s  Fauire" 

The  word  signifies  any  thing  that  has  been  received  through 
a  great  number  of  individuals  succeeding  one  another.  It  evi*- 
dendy,  therefore,  implies^  that  the  persons  who  reported  the 
thing  were  not  contemporaneous ;  and  if  the  persons  were  not 
contemporaneous,  the  vahieof  the  testimony  is  not  increased  by 
the  mere  circumstance  of  the  number  of  persons  successively 
reporting  it.  The  Mohammedans,  however,  appear  to  make 
use  of  Uie  argument  as  if  all  those  persons  were  so  many  indi- 
vidual and  contemporaneous  witnesses.  Most  of  the  traditional 
deeds  and  sayings  attributed  to  Mohammed,  are  generally  re- 
ferred to  one  original  reporter.  Thus  they  say :  such  an  one 
sa^s,  that  tbe  Frophet  did  or  said  so  and  so ;  this  person  was 
told  it  by  such  anotner,  who  had  it  from  a  third,  and  so  on. 

In  dirorent  parts  of  this  volume  there  occur  various  ortho- 
graphical and  other  inaccuracies,  such  as  epigraphe,  p.  cxv. 
for  subscription^ — Jemadi^  ib.  for  c7bfnii<6i,—- Ghregory  of  Nys^ 
senCff.  125, — ^b3r  an  ellipse^  p.  483,  for  ellipsis;  but  we -are 
unwilling  to  notice  errors  of  this  kind  in  a  work  which  con- 
tains so  much  really  valuable  matter,  the  result  of  much  Ubour 
and  no  ordinary  learning.  We  consider  Professor  Lee's  book 
as  a  great  acquisition  to  those  who  would  direct  their  attention 
to  the  conversion  of  Mohammedans;  while,  at  the  sarnie 
time,  we  think  it  will  hot  be  uninteresting  to  the  inquisitive 
theologian  or  the  general  reader. 


Ths  Ckrieal  Porirait :  a  Study  for  the  Young  Dimns.    Pp.  188.  7s. 

London.     Longman  and  Co.     1824. 

Tiis  remarks  thrown  together  in  the  volume  which  bears  this 
title,  are,  as  far  as  they  go,  generally  correct  and  Hsefid; 
some^mes  very  forcibly  put,  and  calculated  to  excite  the  desire 
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of  further  information :  but  they  have,  unfortunately,  shared 
the  fate  of  many  other  valuable  hintfli  in  receivinff  an  inappro- 
priate name,  and  will  therefore  be  taken  in  hand  with  expec* 
tations  which  it  is  almost  impossible  they  should  satisfy.  Had 
the  word  "  sketch"  or  "  outline^''  been  made  use  of  instead  of 
** portrait y^  and  had  it  been  unaccompanied  by  the  additional 
notice,  that  the  work  was  intended  as  ''  a  study  far  the  young 
jDicme,"  the  title  would  have  indicated  the  real  character  of 
the  work ;  which  is  that  of  a  brief  allusion  to  each  of  the  dif- 
ferent branches  of  clerical  duty,  attended  by  a  little  general 
good  advice  concerning  the  performance  of  each,  and  addressed 
to  one  who  has  not  yet  entered  upon  hb  college  career. 

The  Introduction  to  the  work  is  not  of  a  sort  to  rectify  the 
misconception  to  which  the  title  will  probably  give  rise :  for  m 
it  we  find  the  author  professing  to  supply  "  iniat  has  hitherto 
been  a  great  desideratum  to  the  vounger  clergy,  namely,  a 
eonqfcndium  of  those  important  duties,  both  in  public  and  prir 
▼ate,  which  the  Church  of  England  imposes  upon  her  minis- 
ters." In  making  so  imqualified  a  statement  it  might  have  been 
as  well  to  have  shewn  in  what  such  books  as  "  the  Pastoral 
Care"  Bishop  Wilson*s  invaluable  "  Parochialia"  and  the  rest 
of  the  excellent  tracts  contained  in  the  "  Clergyman's  Instructor" 
are  deficient; — though  we  are  far  from  intending  to  say  that  any 
one  of  them  may  tike  up  precisely  the  same  ground  as  that 
chosen  by  the  author  of  "  the  Clerical  Portrait,  Without  re- 
ferring, however^  to  works  of  such  old.  standing  as  those  just 
mentioned,  some  of  which,  by  reason  of  the  change  of  mann^rs^ 
undoubtedly  require  to  be  understood  with  certain  modifica- 
tions ;  we  have,  at  this  mpment,  under  our  hand,  an  excellent 
little  treatise,  published  no  longer  ago  than  the  year  1815, 
called,  **  A  Manual  for  the  Parish  Priest,  being  a  few  hints  on 
the  Pastoral  Care,"  which,  in  a  smaller  nmnber  of  very  much 
smaller  pages  than  those  of  the  ''  Clerical  Portrait,"  contains 
most  minute  and  interesting  details  on  subjects  of  which  the 
latter  treats  but  very  generally.  As  to  the  "  exposition  of  the 
doctrine  and  dbcipline  of  the  Church  of  England,"  which,  in 
the  Introduction,  we  are  led  to  expect,  we  meet  with  scarcely 
any  thing  in  the  body  of  the  work  sufficiently  connected  or  sus- 
tained to  answei*  that  description. 

The  epistolary  form  is  tnat  which  is  chosen  by  our  author, 
and  his  remarks  are  distributed,  somewhat  unequally,  into  four- 
teen letters,  addressed  by  a  father  to  his  s6n,  who  is  on  the 
point  of  commencing  his  residence  at  the  University.  The  First 
Letter  contains  some  advice,  very  useful  to  a  young  man  at«uoh 
a  crisis,  concerning  the  employment  of  his  time,  the  choice  of 
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hk  aequaintanoey  and  the  aieady  applfeatioii  of  hb  eUIMm;  to 
whkh  are  added  a  few  remarics  on  the  comparative  advaala^sf 
of  a  public  and  private  education,  and  an  exhortaiaen  to  resist 
the  many  temptations  which  beset  a  young  man  of  small  means 
lo  incur  expenoes  which  must  invcrfve  both  himself  and  his 
jiryindM  in  serious  dificu^ies. 

Fiom  the  Second  Letter,  entitled  "  the  OunOei'  we  wiect 
the  following  passage : 

''  Yqu  are  no  lon^r  the  indepeii4eot,  irresponsible,  collegian,  witb 
only  your  owp  time  to  husband,  your  own  errors  to  answer  for,  your 
own  salvation  to  secure.  You  are  now  a  dependent,  re^>onsible  cler- 
gyman, the  delegated  minister  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  a  chosen  vessel 
to  bear  the  glad  tidings  of  redemption  to  a  large  community,  to  pre- 
pare th^'r  hearts  for  the  reception  of  God's  grace,  to  exert  your  ut- 
most efforts  to  make  them  good  here,  that  they  may  be  happy  to  all 
eternity.  You  are,  be  it  repeated,  dependent,  responsible;  for  yoa 
are  dependent,  not  only  on  the  will,  but  on  the  wants  of  a  vdiols 
parish,  you  are  responsible  for  the  present  and  everlasting  weU-being 
of  many  hundreds  of  your  fellow-creatures ;  you  have  their  time  to 
busbaod,  tbeir  errors  to  answer  for,  and  their  souls  will  be  sol^aly 
required  at  your  bands*  This  is,  indeed»  4  momentous  coosideratioQ." 
?•«!. 

Candour  and  mildne8^  are  recommended  in  overcoming  pre- 
judices, and  leadinff  dissenting  brethren  in  the  way  to  truth : 
the  necessity  is  pomted  out  of  confirming  the  lesson  taught 
within  the  walls  of  the  temple  on  each  revolving  Sabbath,  by 
admonition,  as  occasion  may  require,  at  the  respective  dwellings 
of  rich  and  poor. 

"  If  they  be  in  sorrow,  it  is  his,  (the  minister's^  office  to  soothf 
them,  if  in  sickness,  he  must  strive  to  soothe  the  pillow  of  aufiering ; 
if  they  W  in  doubt,  he  must  convince  them  ;  if  self-desponding,  up- 
hold them ;  if  self-confidept,  reprove  them  ;  if  sinners,  he  must  make 
it  his  especial  labour  to  reclaim  them :  their  complaints  must  never 
meet  his  ear  indisposed  to  listen  to  them,  their  tale  of  misery  must  never 
make  its  way  to  ai^reast  top  callous  to  appease  them."    P.  £5. 

The  letter  concludes  with  a  remark  upon  the  excellent  effects 
likely  to  be  produced  on  the  mind  of  a  clergyman  by  the  perpe- 
tual  view  of  the  dissolution,  under  different  circumstances,  of 
those  in  .whom  he  hais  a  peculiar  interest 

In  the  Third  Letter,  the  very  important  duty  of  "  VtMUkig 
ike  Sick"  is  but  too  generally  treated  of:  that  is  to  say,  the 
grounds  of  its  importance  are  wett  enough  laid  down,  but 
fliere  is  scarcely  a  rule  or  direction  calcuuted  to  assbt  '*  the 
young  Divine,"  in  the  right  performance  of  it.  It  is  wdl  pointed 
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on^  that  flMoi  in  the  fiiM  eqjwtnetit  of  health,  and  mam  brought 
low  by  sickneM,  are  two  difllerent  creatures:  nith  the  former^ 
the  interests  of.  time  are  every  thing ;  the  mind  is  fxiH  of  the 
cares^  the  business,  the  pleasures  dt  this  ^orld ;  the  warning 
voice  is  heard  to  little  good  eflfectc  with  the  latter  the  -case  is 
widely  different ;  if  the  Christian  can,  at  any  time,  be  V^u^ht 
to  seriousness,  if  ever  he  is  to  be  awakened  to  the  conviction 
that  time  will  sooner  or  later  be  k)st  in  eternity,  it  wiU  be  in  the 
moments  when  death  seems  about  to  assert  his  unsparing  power. 
He  now,  perhaps,  for  the  first  moment  of  his  life,  sees  and  feels 
tlie  reality  of  those  truths  to  which  he  had  hitherto  indifferently 
or  incredulously  listened. 

"  Tlie  vanities  of  life,  derobed  of  their  borrowed  fascination,  ris* 
in  their  naked  deformity  to  his  view  ;  and  the  sufferer,  his.  soul  divided 
between  the  clinging  love  of  life  and  the  fear  of  death,  between  con*- 
tritton  for  past  offences,  and  the  fear  of  coming  judgment,  in^afenity 
resolves,  should  God  be  pleased  to  spare  him  yet  a  little  while^  i^lould 
he  be  permitted  once  again  to  mingle  in  the  busy  scenes  of  lif)e^  that  if 
temptation  assail  him,  it  shall  find  bim  armed  widi  religious  courage 
to  resist  it ;  that  he  will  '  use  the  world  without  abusing  it,'  serve  less 
eagerly  the  pleasures  of  the  world,  and  more  faithfully  his  God.  Td 
a  soul  thus  entering  upon  the  threshold  of  repentance,  you,  that  soul's 
earthly  physician,  are  summoned  to  bear  the  b^lm  of  spiritual  conso- 
lation. What  an  hour  of  responsibility  is  here !  This  man's  salva- 
tion, under  loftier  merits,  may  depend  on  the  strength  you  impart  to 
his  resolution,  on  the  encouragement  you  give  to  his  penitence."  P.  37. 

After  so  clear  an  expodtion  of  the  responsibility  incurred  by 
the  physician  of  souls  in  giving  a  direction  to  the  nlind  of  fhe 
sufferer  in  the  precious  hours  of  sickness,  we  should  have  been 
glad,  we  confess,  to  have  met  with  some  plain  instructions  for 
the  right  discharge  of  this  obligation  in  various  distressing 
cases :  or  if  it  did  not  come  within  our  author*s  plan  to  enter  so 
deeply  into  this  part  of  his  subject,  a  recommendation  of  one 
or  more  practical  and  approved  manuals  would  have  answered 
the  same  purpose.  If  this  little  work  be  really  intended  as  "  <t 
study  far  the  young  Divine,''  some  such  addition  is  really  ino> 
dispensable :  at  present  it  can  only  work  up  his  mind  to  a  more 
painful  sense  of  a  responsibility  of  which  he  is  already  awarcj 
without  iumishing  him  with  those  means  of  discharging  himself 
of  it,  of  which  he  is  in  want.  SuoL  expressions  as  those  which 
foDow  are  too  general  to  supply  the  deficiency. 

"  It  will  be  your  endeavour,  by  forcible  argument,  by  oentle  per- 
suasion, by  a  clear  exposition  of  the  mercies  of  Almighty  God  to  sin 
repented  of,  his  threatenings  to  impenitent  transgression,  to  recover 
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Ibt  bMt  pheep  to  his  RedBemer's  IbM ;  (o  matt  and  wdeooM  ife  pro* 
digal  on  bit  retium  to  his  Father's  housa ;  to  raaninwrta  the  '  dead  in 
trespasses  and  sins,'  to  remind  the  sufferer  of  the  *  joy  in  hearen  ovef 
one  sinner  that  repentetb/  ftc."  P.  39. 

Nothing  of  reference  to  the  tows  and  promises  of  bftptism, 
broken  certainly,  if  not  altogether  neglected  and  forgotten! 
noAinff  of  the  covenant  of  fiuthftd  service  entered  into  for  the 
whole  mOt  and  every  day  and  hour  of  it !  nothing  of  the  exa- 
mination of  the  sick  man  s  iaith  and  repentance,  so  stronghr  re- 
commended in  the  office  of  our  Church !  and  nothing  of  the 
recommendation  of  such  proofs  of  sincerity  as  it  may  be  com- 
petent to  the  sick  man  to  give !  A  short  practical  epitome  of 
a  course  of  visits  on  some  such  plan  as  might  include  tne  heads, 
would,  we  feel  coniident,  be  acceptable  to  every  '*  young  Di- 
vine** who  is  entrusted  with  the  care  of  souls ;  and  the  inser- 
tion of  something  of  this  nature  would  give  to  the  **  Cterieal 
Portrait**  a  degree  of  interest  which  its  more  general  features 
will  hardly  procure  for  it. 

''  Private  exhortation**  is  confined  to  three  pages  of  the  Fourth 
Letter,  which  professes  to  treat  of  it  The  first  part  of  the 
letter  is  occupied  in  proving,  firom  Scripture,  that  the  Grospel 
of  Jesus  Chnst  was  sent  peculiarly  to  '*  the  poor."  The  second 
part  shows  that  the  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  in  the  present 
day,  follow  the  example  of  their  divine  Master  in  turning  their 
labours  more  especially  to  the  benefit  of  the  lower  classes  of 
the  community.  We  would  suggest,  however,  that ''  the  i>oor*' 
in  our  Saviour's  language  has  at  least  as  much  a  reference  to 
disposition  as  to  outward  circumstances.  "  Blessed  are  the 
poor  in  spirit,  for  theirs  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven*'*  **  The 
spirit  of  the  Lord  is  upon  me,  because  he  hath  anointed  me  to 
preach  the  Gospel  to  the  meet.*'  (Isaiah  Ixi.  L)  The  poor  in 
spirit  are  more  often  found  amongst  the  poor  in  worldly  circum* 
stances  than  amongst  the  rich ;  but  they,  no  doubt,  exist  in  all 
ranks,  and  whenever  perceived,  are  to  be  more  especially  con- 
sidered as  objects  of  the  Christian  minister's  care.  The  poor 
are  to  be  exhorted  to  gratitude  on  account  of  the  wcmderful 
provision  which  their  Saviour  has  made  for  their  comfort  here, 
and  their  eternal  happiness  hereafter;  and  are  to  be  cautioned 
principally  against  discontent,  intemperance,  idleness,  disho- 
nesty, and  distrust  of  God,  as  sins  to  which,  by  their  6ituati<ni, 
they  are  peculiarly  liable. 

In  the  Fifth  Letter,  on  the  subject  of  **  Private  Communion^** 
allusion  is  made  to  the  mistaken  fear,  very  usually  found  amongst 
the  lower  classes,  of  receiving   the  sacrament  before   their 
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lites  a]«  in  actual  danger :  which  lirises  from  diefar  he\kf  Aat 
if  they  commit  sin  itfief  having  received  the  sacrament,  they 
subject  themselves  to  every  Icind  of  punishment,  temporal  and 
eternal.  This  error  is  shown  to  arise  from  a  misconstruction 
of  the  apostIe*s  exhortation  to  the  Church  of  Corinth,  (see 
1  Cor.  xi.  29.)  which  was  directed  only  acainst  a  scandalous  and 
flagrant  profanation  of  the  consecrated .  elements.  It  is,  of 
course,  the  unworthy  reception  of  the  Lord's  Supper*  in. a  very 
different  sense,  against  which  our  Church,  after  tne  example  pf 
St;  Paul,  cautions  her  members. 

"  Man  is  by  nature  prone  to  sin,  but  if  he  do  not  willingly  trespass 
on  the  Divine  mercy,  if  he  involuntarily  fall  from  the  grace  bestowed 
upon  him,  and  bring  his  contrite  heart  to  the  altar,  plead  his  own  un- 
worthmeas,  and  pray  for  remission,  through  die  merits  of  his  Saviour's 
blood,  .you  are  mstrueted  to  assure  him  the  threat  will  not  be  visited 
upon  him,  his  ofieriog  wiU  be  once  more  accepted,  his  sin  once  more 
forgiven."    P.  60. 

The  opposite  case  to  this,  we  believe  a  much  more  rare  one, 
is  very  shghtly  noticed.  In  a  note  to  the  beginning  of  this 
chapter,  we  are  informed,  that  **  on  this  and  some  other  sub- 

C,  considered  in  these  letters,  the  author  has  purposely 
ed  his  observations,  to  avoid  the  repetition  of  what  ne  has 
already  explained  in  other  publications."  So  in  truth  we  did 
partly  suspect:  but,  surely,  considering  that  our  author  is 
onmtfmous,  and  that  he  aoes  not  even  name  any  one  of  the 
pubfacations  to  which  he  alludes,  it  is  rather  an  insufficient 
reason  for  not  saying  what  ought  to  be  said  here,  that  he  has 
Bsid  it  in  some  other  place  to  which  we  are  not  admitted.  We 
cannot  but  observe,  tnat  the  author  of  the  "  Clerical  Portrait'* 
studiously  avoids  giving  references  to  any  publications,  either 
his  own,  or  those  of  any  body  else ;  and  we  do  think  that  some 
little  alteration  might  be  made  in  this  respect  with  very  great 
advantage. 

In  the  Sixth  Letter  we  have  some  remarks  upon  the  Liturgy. 
After  turning  our  attention  to  the  advantages  of  a  national  pre- 
composed  LiturgVy  understood  by  all  the  people,  for  furthering 
the  ends  of  pubUc  prayer,  the  following  passage  occurs  con- 
cerning the  General  Confession: 

"  That  lowly  acknowledgment  of  self-unworthiness  (rather  an  awk- 
ward expression)  that  deep-  and  unqualified  contrition  for  the  sins  of 
the  past,  that  confession  of  guilt,  the  resolutions  of  repentance,  the  de- 
vout prayer  for  mercy,  the  firm  reliance  on  the  promises  revealed  by 
the  world's  Redeemer,  and  that  lively  hope  of  them  through  his  merits 
uid  for  his  sake :  in  a  word,  that  solemn  general  confession  with  which. 
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fwriuUy  and  tetaUntfty,  wa  «i^^c<ii€h  4ke  pveheUt  God,  canM>t  biit 
be  as  aooepuble  an  omrina  to  Uie  throne  of  mercy  ai  falleo  and  falli- 
ble roan  can  prefer  to  the  fountain  of  all  purity,  the  God  of  all  perfec- 
tion**'    P.  71. 

The  Collects  appropriately  annexed  to  die  changing  festi- 
vals, and  dad  in  devout,  beautiful,  and  expressive  language, 
are  next  raenti<med.  The  selections  from  the  Psalms,  the 
Prayer  of  our  blessed  Liord  himself,  forming  a  portion  of  each 
distinct  service  of  Che  Liturgy,  and  the  introduction  of  portions 
of  Scripture — ^the  very  language  and  doctrine  of  Christ  him- 
self—in the  service  of  the  Church,  are  briefly  touched  unon: 
and  just  as  we  are  in  hopes  of  meeting  with  some  particuUriy 
uaefiu  and  instructive  remarks,  our  author  finds  out  thmt  be  is 
in  danger  of  telling  us  too  much,  that  he  has  wandered  widely 
from  the  original  purpose  of  this  letter,  and  for  fear  of  foUov* 
ing  in  the  steps,  and  re^choins  the  opinicms  of  abler  theolo- 
gians, he  abruptly  concludes  his  epistle.  The  <'  young  di- 
vine," however,  would  have  been  ^eatly  edified  by  a  brief 
notice  who  some  of  these  able  theologians  may  have  been :  and 
an  introduction  to  Comber,  Wheatley,  Shepherd,  or  any  other 
more  favourite  ritualist,  would  not  have  lessened  his  chance  of 
becoming  acquainted  with  the  excellencies  of  the  various  por- 
tions of  our  Liturgy,  and  the  intimate  connection  which  tbey 
have  with  each  other. 

Passing  by  the  Seventh  Letter,  in  continuation  on  '^  tie 
Church  Service,'*  we  select  the  following  passage  from  the 
Eighth,  which  is  headed  "  DoctrineJ*' 

**  It  has  been  the  unqualified  assertion  of  some,  that  we  do  not 
*  preach  the  Gospel'  to  our  several  congregations  ;  that  we  insist  upon 
the  efficacy  of  good  works,  without  siifiiciendy  inculcating  the  neces- 
sity of  saving  faith,  that  thus  we  undervalue  the  merits  of  the  atone- 
ment, and  grievously  abuse  our  trust." 

To  this  the  following  reply  is  given. 

"  What  we  contend  for,  as  the  substance  of  our  preachingi  i*  this, 
&ith  in  Jesus  Christ,  as  the  meritorious  cause  of  man*s  salvatioD,  and 
the  practice  of  those  duties,  whidi  he  requires  absolutely  of  all,  with- 
out respect  to  the  person  of  any  man,  who  hopes  to  be  saved  througb 
the  merits  of  his  sacrifice.  It  is  asserted,  then,  that  the  minister  of 
the  Church  of  England,  insisting  upon  this  union  of  faith  and  obe* 
dienoa  in  their  hearts,  do  preach  tbt  Gospel ;  that,  were  they  to  incui' 
eate,  upon  the  Christian  disciple,  the  necessity  of  either,  abaoloteiy 
independent  of  the  other,  they  would  not  preach  the  Goi^l ;  (<"*  ^* 
obvious  and  intelligible  reason,  that  the  Gospel  requires  of  sU  its  dis« 
cipies  a  profession  of  belief  in  its  contents,  made  manifest  to  the  worla 
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fruits."     P.  94. 

''  Ministerial  zeal  exemplified,'"  is  the  title  of  the  Nti^  Let* 
ter ;  and  in  it  ve  at  length  find  something  like  a  valuable  faint  foi* 
a  ^^study  for  a  young  Divine."    From  the  contents  of  this  Let<« 
ter  we  do,  in  truth,  auppoeei  that  die  title  of  the  whole  book 
was  taken ;  for  diere  is  internal  e^ence,  that  much  of  the  rest 
of  die  materials,  however  valuable  they  may  be,  were  not  ftrst 
put  togedier  to  oeeupy  their  present  place,  but  rather  have 
been  drawn  in  finom  their  situation  in  public  discourses,  or 
elsewhere,  to  assist  in  the  completion  of  what  appeared  to  the 
author  an  useful  and  not  difficult  enterprise.    In  this  letter  we 
have  some  useful  remarks  upon  that  beautifiil  episode  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  whicn  relates  the  conversion  of  the 
Ethiopian  noble  by  Philip,    And  what  is  yet  more  satisfactory, 
we  have  a  good  illustration  oip  the  manner  in  which  Scripture 
must  be  read,  if  we  "Vfish  diat  it  should  furnish  us  with  rules 
either  for  our  own  direction  or  that  of  others.    By  the  un- 
doubting  obedience  which  Philip  yielded  to  the  suggestion  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  although  its  command  was  to  leave  the  fruitful 
field  of  Sainaria,  and  betake  himself  to  the  desert  of  Gaza,  a 
lesson  is  given  both  to  the  teacher  and  the  taught,  that  humility 
is  the  guide  tp  duty.    The  zeal  of  the  Ethiopian,  a  man  high 
in  authority,  gives  the  author  occasion  to  observe  upon  the  ex^ 
ample  of  a  man  in  hi^h  station  bending  his  whole  mind  to  the 
study  of  flie  sacred  Scriptures. — "  How  few  of  the  favoured  of 
the  world,  how  few  of  the  rich  and  great  among  the  children 
of  men,     in  this  later  day,    forego    the  fervour  of  worldly 
business   for     the    calmer  worship     of   their    God  2"      We 
cannot  assent  to  the  next  remark.     "  To  the  Ethiopian,  the 
Word  of  God  was  a  perpetual  counsellor, — to  the  high  in  au- 
thority and  station  now,  it  is  but  imperfectly- known,  if  known 
at  all.    It  is  listened  to  from  habit,  and  is  as  habitually  for* 
gotten."   P.  114.     This  is  not  a  charge  to  be  lightly  made:, 
there  is  much  mischief  done  l:^  such  sweeping  condemnation  of 
whole  classes  of  society.     The  charge,  as  it  now  stands,  is,  ta 
the  knowledge  of  many  amongst  us,  not  true.     There  are  very 
many  persons,  high  both  in  rank  and  authority,  who  are  known 
to  be  well  skilled  in  the  Word  of  God :  and  as  Christian 
charity  would  inchne  us  to  give  credit  rather  for  more  than 
what  appears  than  for  less,  we  may  fairly  trust  that  the  per- 
sons who  are  so  skilled  apply  their  knowledge  to  its  genuine 
purposes,  and  cause  it  to  brinff  forth  the  fruit  of  a  good  life. 
Ignorance  of  the  Wbrd  of  God  is  not  the  prevailing  defect  of 
the  age  we  live  in  :  still  less  is  there  reason  to  belie\e,  that  the 
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higher  classes  of  society  would  be  found  more  deserving  of 
that  reproach  than  many  others  who  follow  gain  faistead  of 
honour, — and  give  up  their  affections  to  the  pursuit  of  tern* 
poral  interests,  instead  of  gelding  thenselvas  captives  to 
the  "  pride  of  life.'*  Useful  uiferenoes  are  drawn  from  Qod*a 
so  far  caring  for  the  welfare  of  this  single  sincere  soul,  as  to 
cause  Philip  to  leave  the  ministry  of  thousands  to  go  and  wait 
upon  him — from  the  eunuch's  candid  confession  of  inabiUty  to 
interpret  the  Scriptures  without  assistance — and  from  the  un- 

S^ified  confession  of  faith  in  Christ,  (necessarily  including 
at  of  repentance,  and  the  promise  of  future  obedience,)  re- 
quired from  him  before  he  was  admitted  to  be  partaker  of  the 
nte  of  baptism.  A  remark  is  here  made  upon  the  responsibility 
assumed  by  sponsors;  and  it  is  observed,  that  the  Questions 
now  put  to  them  are  substantially  the  same  as  that  wnich  was 
put  to  the  eunuch,  "  Believest  thou  with  all  thine  heart  2" 
The  following  advice  is  by  no  means  equally  judicious. 

**  Remsmber,  therefore,  my  dear  boy,  whenever  thia  inward  moni- 
tor (the  Holy  Spirit  reaident  within  him),  whispers  to  you,  that  anj 
particular  act  of  duty  ahould  be  done,  you  may  image  to  yourself  the 
angel  of  the  Lord  coming  down  from  heaven,  the  bearer  of  the 
Almighty's  will.  Whatever  be  your  em[rfoyment,  whatever  be  your 
prevailing  indination,  both  must  yield  to  the  whispered  mandate  ofyowr 
God:'    P.  126. 

^  The  extraordinary  influences  of  the  Holy  Spunt  have  long 
since  ceased ;  its  ordinary  influences,  our  Saviour  plainly  tells 
us,  are  not  perceptible  but  by  their  fruits.  If  it  be  conscience 
which  is  here  spoken  of,  we  are  to  recollect  that  conscience  is 
fidlible,  is  capable  of  instruction  and  improvement.  Conscience 
is,  undoubtedly,  to  be  obeyed;  but  it  had  better  be  obeyed 
with  a  recollection  of  its  liability  to  error,  than  as  the  sove- 
reign mandate  of  an  angel  from  heaven,  which  can  admit  of  no 
examination,  can  receive  no  modification,  and  can  brook  no 
delay. 

In  the  Tenth  Letter,  entitled,  "  Emplovmeni  of  Time,''  it » 
reconunended  to  the  young  Clergyman,  to  have  stated  hours  set 
apart  for  keeping  up  intercourse  with  his  parishioners,  by  & 
constant  round  of  visits.  With  the  poorer  part  of  his  flock  thfe 
is  almost  essential ;  for  it  is  by  little  and  little  that  good  seed 
must  be  sown  in  their  minds,  and  the  lesson  inculcated  on  the 
Sabbath*day  will  scarcely  produce  any  great  effects,  unless  re- 
newed and  familiarly  set  forth  to  them  in  the  weekly  communi- 
cations. It  is  recommended,  however,  to  seek  the  social  circles 
of  the  rich  as  well  as  the  poor. 
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**  Surely  the  rich  have  «bo  characters  to  be  studied,  errors  to  be 
corrected,  and  sorrows  to  be  healed :,  it  is  not  the  periodical  visit  of 
formality  tliat  will  efiect  this,  it  must  be  the  fruit  of  growing  intimacy  : 
not  the  mere  morning  interchange  of  unmeaning  civilities,  but  (I  speak 
without  the  slightest  wish  to  shrink  frpm  the  responsibility  of  what  I 

say,)  the  cheerful  society  of  the  evening It  cannot  be,  that 

to  enjoy  the  communion  of  the  mind,  nay,  sometimes  to  descend  to  that 
plafjjul  conversational  interchange  of  thought,  which  is  the  character 
of  our  society,  is  to  tread  upon  forbidden  ground  !"     P.  140, 

"  It  is  very  desirable,  nay  absolutely  essential,  says  theEleventh  Let- 
ter, that  his  (the  Clergyman's)  pleasures  (I  use  the  word  clericany)should 
never  lead  him  far  or  frequently  from  his  parish.  The  '  paiMn's 
week,'  as  it  is  deridingly  termed,  is  an  unsafe  latitude  wherein  to'in- 
dulge.  The  house  of  merriment  to-day  may  be  the  house  of  mourn- 
ing  to-morrow.  Joy  may  illumine  its  diambers  when  you  leave  it,  and 
heaviness  may  darken  them  ere  you  return.  Death  may  have  set  his 
nugrk  upon  that  house ;  suffering  may  have  poured  forth  her  sorrows 
unpitied  and  unsolaced ;  doubt  may  have  been  still  wavering  to  the 
last;  and  sin  still  unrepented.  A  day  or  an  hour  will  furnish  this 
lesson  of  mortality,  a  week  is  often  an  eventful  period  indeed."-  P.  151 9 

In  the  twelfth  Letter,  the  different  principles  of  the  '*  Society 
for  (ffomotiixg  Christian  Knowledge/'  and  the  "  Bible*  Society^ 
are  well  laid  down.     Concerning  the -former,  and  those  who 
support  it,  it  is  said, 

"  As  the  delegated  defenders  of  the  Church  of  England,  we  must 
e^lain  to  the  world  on  what  her  peculiar  worship  is  founded  :  and 
believing  it  to  be  the  rational  interpretation  of  the  Word  of  God,  we 
must  leave  no  opportum'ty  neglected  of  sending  conviction  to  the 
hearts  of  others.  On  this  account,  with  the  Bible  circulate  the  Prayer 
Book.  In  common  nnth  the  services  of  our  dissenting  brethren^  we  put 
^e  Bible  into  the  hands  of  the  poor,  and  exhort  and  encourage  hiili  to 
'  search  the  Scriptures  ;'*  but  we  also  place  the  Prayer  Book  in  his 
hands  that  he  may  compare  the  text  with  the  interpretation,"  8ic» 
P.  104. 

The  words  we  have  marked  with  italics  contain  a  fallacy, 
which  we  are  surprbed  to  find  supported  in  the  following 
passage : — '*  So  long  as  the  regulations  of  the  Bible  Society  are 
compbed  with,  and  the  Bible  drculated  without  fso^e  or  com* 
"tea<,  I  cannot  conceive  that  the  interests  of  the  Church  will  be* 
cndaiigered,  or  the  fidelity  of  her  supporters'  c<m)promised  by 
the  assistance  they  may  ^ve  to  the  rival  Institution.'*  P.  16& 
This  is  specious  :  but  what  is  the  fact  ?  You  ffive  your  pa^ 
nshioners  a  Bible,  and  with  it  a  Prayer  Book,  and  flatter  your- 
self that  yjQu  are  giving  a  direction  to  his  mind.  The  agent  of 
the  Bible  Society  uses  neither  Prayer  Book,  nor  noie  nor  cam-' 
^*^t  hut  he  may  come  and  expound  your  parishioner's  <^ap«- 
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•0r,  vcvyrfiM^Iyaiid  intelMtgeiHly,  and  avimedW,  hy^SjMrU. 
Into  this  exposdtion  he  may  infuse  mtieh:  ikise  drxstrine,  nn  his 
hearers  with  conceits  of  their  own  illamination^  and  render  them 
finr  too  eager  for  high-seasoned  food»  to  relish  the  sober^  doc- 
trinal truths  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  fiiturgy^  or  tracts, 
which  you  have  put  into  their  hands.  Indeed  it  is  not  to  be 
believea,  that  any  will  take  the  trouble  to  seek  out  for  them- 
selves inter{Mretations  and  explanations  of  Scripture^  when  they 
know  there  is  one  in'  or  about  the  parish,  who,  with  the  most 
eonfident  assurance,  will  turn  every  thing  to  their  comfort,  and 
thew  them  Ae  road  to  heaven,  cleared  of  all  the  difficulties 
whieh  their  faithful  pastor  has  often  been  obUged  to  point  out 
to  them. 

We  wish  we  oould  find  room  for  some  few  extracts  fifMitlie 
Thirteenth  ChB|pter,'on- the  mediod  of  prepsmiq^  candidates  for 
eonfimation.  But  this  artide  has  already  extended'  to  a  veiir 
undue  lengtfi,  and  we  must  conclude :  observing,  that  though 
we  have  in  this  little  woiit  none  of  the  sharp  and  firm  touches 
^Seh  fiidsh  ofP ''  Hert>ert's  Country  Pastor,'*  yet  tfa«  general 
features  of  *^  The  Portrait  *'  are  very  correctly  sketched';  and 
will,  we  doubt  not,  be  useful  to  many  in  fomdiig  a  judgm^ 
beforehand  of  the  fhriiion'  into  which  they  mus^  soon  be 
moulded. 


the  Bible  Preacher;  or.  Closet  Companion, for  every  day  m  the  year; 
cmmeimg  of  three  hundred  and  sixty-fioe  Outlmee  of  Sermons,  m  a 
regmUer  StrieMffrom  Genesis  to  JUveimiimuu  *  Together  wUk  Six  com- 
piete  Sermons.  By  the  UOe  Rbv.  Hiionr  Fosvsa,  A.^  ilaiMfcr  of 
St.  James's,  ClerkemtelL  Printed  from  his  onm  Manuscripts.'  Ccl* 
keted  and  arranged,  with  a  Merrioir  of  the  Auihor.  By  the  Rwr.S. 
PteooTT,  A;M.     12no.  Pp.-  676*   9s.    London.    Baynes.  162#. 

THf:  Rev.  Henry  Poster,  was  bom  at  HeppmstaU,  ih  Yorkshire, 
in  1745 ;  educated  at  a  school  in  =  the  neighbourhood,  and  ad* 
mkted  at  Queen's  Oelkg«,  Osiford,  17641  Ordained  by  the 
j^faop '  of  London,  h^  becaote  assistant  to  the  Rer.  WiHiain 
-Romame;  he  wto  appotated  tolh6  lectuieslxip  of  Blackfriars, 
which  situation  he  retained  fer  twenty  years;  and  after  having 
been  engaged  as  preacher  or  curate  in  tovenl  difierent  churches, 
he  was  by  Dr.  Porteus  licensedy  in  ISBi,  as  miuster  of  Qtrk* 
^weB,  in  #hich  parish,  after'  a  resiAeisce  of  fortyyears,  be  died 


AbySfith,  1814^10  die  69di  )«9ait  of  10$  agd.  Witkout  fiiUow^ 
ing  his  biographer  through  his  many  pag)ea  of  unqualified  par 
negyricy  wemHy  collect  thafi Mr.  Foster vaa  anhumfale-minded, 
pious,  flealoua  minister^  retired  in  his  habits,  and  roaring  in  hti 
words;  "  fayourin^  his  friends  only"  wiA  an  occasional  remark, 
"  between  the  pufis  of  his  own  pipe,  and  that  of  his  most  face* 
tious  and  entertaining  host"  the  well-known  Rev.  John  Newtbnj 
of  Ohiey,  in  Buckinghamshire. 

The  reader  will  naturally  infer  from  die  foregoing  mention  off 
the  names  of  Romaine  and  Newton,  that  titie  views  and  opinions 
of  Mr.  Foster  partook  of  the  pecidiar  character  of  the  school 
in  which  these  bia  most  intimate  friends^  were  such  distinguished 
teachers.  The  ''  e^^tome  of  his  doctrines*'  is  contained  in  tibo 
aingle  sermon  that  be  published.  This  waa  preached  at  New-; 
gate  before  the  condemned  felons— with  how  little  efficacy  vfe 
are  infortined  in  the  following  note:  ''while  the  sermon  was 
preaching,  some  of  the  malefactors  were  sleeping,  others  talking, 
and'behavinff  in  such  a  manner  as  shewed  thatuiey  did  not  con* 
rider  themsdves  concerned  in  the  matter/'  Our  readers^  wflyii 
perhaps,  feel  no  OKMre  wonder  thaa  ourselves  that  this  should  be 
die  case,  when  they  are  told  that  the  first  head«  of  the  sermon 
stapds  tbua :  "  The  converting  grace  of  God  comes  toa-simetf 
unsoufiht."  After  such  an  aflmnaiion  could  any  preacher  reif* 
sonabh  expect  that  such  men  as  those  idlio  were  the  objects  of 
Mr.  Foster's  eidiortation,  would  "  consider  themselves  con* 
cemed  in  the  matter."  Hiad  he  said,  '*  seek  and  ye  shall  find/' 
it  might  have  been  odierwise.  The  blessings  attendant  cm  diia 
"  converting  grace'*  are  declared  to  be — Justification;  by  which' 
"  act  of  God  they  (sinners)  have  a  free,  full  and  maliehaile 
right  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven,'* — and  Adoption  which  "  is  noti 
purchased  by  money ;"  not  "  obtained  by  the  merit  of  a  well* 
spent  life. •*  .If"  says  Mr.  Foster, ''  this  blessing  were  only 
granted  to  die  sober,  the  moral,  aad  devoiit^  it  would  not  have 
been  for  the  prodigal ;  it  would  not  have  been  for  us."  The 
probable  efifect.  of  such  doctrines  both  on  those  who  were  t» 
auffer  capitally,  for  their  crimes,  and  those  who  mighty  after  other 
punishment,  a^ain  mingle  with  society,  mi^.  easilybe'Conoeivedy 
&nd  musty  surdy,  be  deprecated. 

In  the  outlines,  however,  it  is  but  justice  to  add,  the  teneta 
which  we  believe  to  be  most  practically  dangerous^-are  not  forced 
into  notice ;  but  admitting  tnat  there  is  not  much  to  be  avoided 
by  those,  who  with  ourselves,  esteem  Mr.  Foster's  views  erro- 
neous and  his  doctrine  unscriptural,  still  we  cannot  promise  that 
they  shall  derive  any  valuable  assistance  frbm  Mr.  Foster's 
"  shadows  of  a  shade."    He  who  ventures,  or  his  friends  for 
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U  to  paUiak  such  oudiiies  as  theae»  should  recoHect  tlie  astO' 
fiishiiig  fecundity  of  the  great  fabricator  of  **  Skeletons"— that 
000  *'  helps  to  composition"  have  been  put  forth  at  one  time, 
and  "  ai  leusi**  ISOO  more  at  another  from  the  same  inexhausti- 
ble repository.  Now  till  these  1800  have  been  filled  up  by 
the  young  divine,  by  which  time  he  may  have  acquired,  it  is 
to  be  presumed,  the  art  of  framing  them  for  himself,  it  is  not 
probaole  that  an  odd  365,  especiallv  if  they  be  of  less  merit 
than  their  multitudinous  rivals,  should  be  considered  as  worthy 
of  attention*  Number,  indeed,  seems  to  constitute  the  chief 
recommendation  of  such  productions,  for  however  eood  of  their 
sort,  they  can  be  of  little  benefit  to  any  one  who  is  capable  of 
composition,  and  to  one  who  is  incapable,  of  none  at  all. 

The  great  fiiults  we  have  to  complain  of  in  these  outlines,  and 
in  others  of  a  similar  description,  are  sameness  and  repetition. 
In  fact,  without  much  difficulty,  an  ingenious  writer  might  enlist 
any  one  skeleton  in  the  service  of  any  text.  We  are  reminded  of 
the  Laputan  machine,  by  which  sentences  and  books  were  manu- 
fkctured  according  to  an  accidental  combination  of  words  and 

Ehrases :  for  if  all  the  divisions  and  subdivisions  of  Mr.  Fosters 
rief  sermons  were  to  be  disconnected,  and  then  distributed  at 
random  under  a  certain  number  of  texts,  we  doubt  whether  the 
general  body  of  hearers  would  be  aware  of  the  disjunctive  pro- 
cess which  had  previously  taken  place.  The  objection  Qf  it  be 
admitted  indeed  as  an  objection;  which  we  would  point  out, 
arises  in  great  degree  froih  that  prevailing  practice  of  the  school 
to  which  we  have  alluded,  of  incorporating  in  every  sermon  an 
exposition,  loiu[  or  short,  of  certain  fiivburite  principles.  Hence, 
whether  miracle  or  parable,  practical  remark  or  doctrinal  tenet, 
be  the  subject,  these  opinions  always  enter  into  the  discussion, 
and  produce  a  mannerism  which  is  far  from  edifyinff  or  agree- 
able. The  consequence  of  this  habit  to  the  preacher,  is,  that 
occasionally  he  is  led  to  adopt  a  jingle  of  terms,  instead  of  solid 
argument;  and  sinks  of  necessity  into  what  may  be  called  (we 
mean  not  to  use  the  expression  ofiensively)  a  canting  style ;  t*  e. 
a  style  in  which  words  and  ideas  are  not  always  associated  in 
legitimate  and  intelligible  fellowship. 

At  a  venture  we  transcribe  a  single  specimen  of  the  "  out- 
lines ;"  our  limits  compelling  us  to  select  one  of  the  shortest, 
though  few  exceed  it  much  in  length. 

*^  Sermon  vi.  9  Sam.  xii.  15.  to  S3. 

**  I.  Though  the  gratification  of  sin  be  momentary,  the  miseries 
it  produces  are  various. — 1.  Heavv.— "  Make  me  to  hear  joy 
and  gladness,'*  Ps.  li.  8. — 2.  Durable.  See  Text,  v.  10. 
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'  ^  II.  They  who  know  God  aright,  knowlhat  he  h  acces^le 
even  to  them  who  have  dishoifoured  and  provoked'hinii — David. 
— "  Have  mercy  upon  me  O  God,"  Ps.  xK, — "  Out  of  the 
depths  have  I  cried,"  Ps.  cxxx.  My  little  children  tbesci  &c. 
i  John  ii.  1, 8. — The  prodigal. 

**  III.  Time  of  affliction,  should  be  time  of  humiliation  and 
prayer,  see  text,  v.  15,  16. — Jacob,  Jonah,  Jesus,  "Is  any 
among  you  afflicted,"  James  v.  18. 

**  IV.  The  conduct  of  God's  people,  both  as  to  their  sorrows 
and  joy,  is  often  strange  to  those  about  theih. — David.  See  text 
T.  18.  21.—"  The  heart  knoweth  his  own  bitterness,"  &c.  Prov. 
xiv.  10. 

"  V.  God's  people  have  good  reason  for  their  conduct,  even 
when  it  seems  strange  to  others. — David.  See  text,  21,  22.— 
^  By  faith  Noah,  being  warned  of  God  of  things  not  seen  as 
yet.-  &e.  Heb.  xi.  7,  8.  17. 24,  26. 

^  yi.  When  the  bifirdens  of  God's  people  seem  heaviest^ 
they  sometimes  feel  the  least.    See  textj  y.  21. 

"  Vll.  We  should  cheerfully  resign  our  wilk  to  the  wiD  of 
Gt>d,  when  we  know  it  to  be  contrary  to  ours.  .  See  text,  v.  19, 
SO. — Aaron,  Eli. — **  There  was  a  man  in  the  land  of  Uz,"  &c. 
Job  i.  &c.  ^ 

*^  yill.  Though  death  separate  between  parents  and  cfail- 
drenj  yet  pious  parents  shall  again  meet  their  offspring.  Se^ 
text,  V.  28." 


FrmMf  Canvenaiumi  between  a  Paetor  of  the  Chwek  of  England  and 
hu  Flock ;  being  an  Orphan's  ndie  in  the  cause  of  Charily.  ISrno. 
pp.  261.    58.    London.    Hatchard. 

T&E  tide  of  this  little  work  caused  us  to  take  it  up  with  the 
Expectation  of  being  much  interested  by  its  contents*  JBvery  one 
who  is  engaged  in  the  business  of  instructing  the  lower  classes 
of  the  people  is  aware  that  the  main  obstacle  to  improvement  is 
removed  when  once  they  can  be  prevailed  upon  to  speak  for 
themselves ;  and  the  feelings  of  those  classes  are  so  nearly  alike 
in  all  parts  of  this  kingdom  at  least,  that  what  a  ^*  Pastor  of 
the  Church  of  England"  has  found  an  useful  medium  t>f  com- 
munication with  them  in  one  plope,  may  fiiirly  be  expected  to 
be  in  some  degree  serviceable  in  eliciting  dieir  opinions  in  wc^ 
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ifeMT*  Two  or  durw  weoaflCncoi,  lM«ev«r,  tbeie  ««»  vliicli 
llg^QBwyd  UB  16  retire  fipom  the  peroBal  of  it  wkh  diiqppoinfr. 
wMtKA  en4  fegret*  In  the  first  pWe»  the  '*  Frieadly  CooWieft- 
tiew**  oewpy  aet  ahove  a  third  part  of  the  Tofaiiiie ;  and  ave,  ve 
fear,  put  in  ue  front  of  the  work,  rather  widi  the  view  of  caftcb- 
ing  ieadap%  than  with  the  design  of  really  making  knowm  the 
fimple  ideas  of  a  certain  clasa  of  the  comnwinity  on  the  edbjiect 
of  religion.  In  the  second  place,  language  is  used  relatia^  to 
eerti^n  pousts  in  the  Christian  progress,  which  is  seldom  or  ncnrer 
rj^dy  understood,  and  which,  indeedj  amoiMpt  the  lower  daas 
fMpersoos,  cannot  but  be  mmmderHoaJL  Lastly,  die  quota- 
tions from  Scripture  are  heaped  together  so  indiscriminaiel j,  as 
too  mnch  to  favour  the  idea  which  sone  persons  se^n  to  enter- 
taiii^  that  any  text  nmy  be  brought  to  support  any  doctrme,  pro- 
vided a  certain  number  of  words  in  it  resemble  in  sound  tnose 
in  which  that  doctrine  is  set  f<»th ;  die  meaning  whidi  that  text 
evidttttdy  bears  in  its  place  in  Scripture  beii^  of  courae  nttedy 
disregaraed. 

The  subjects  considered  in  the  ''  Conversations"  are  of  the 
moat  interestingnatuie ;  and  auich  that  is  sensible  is  said  npoa 
an  of  them.  The  first  chapter  contains  some  useful  rem»u 
"  on  the  duty  of  sponsors^  and  the  too  common  negteci  thereof r 
In  the  second  we  have  att  explsnatioa  o£  *'  ike  nature  and  use 
H^the  eeremonp  ^  cot^kmaiion.*'  The  third  is  taken  up^  widi 
the  consideration  of  **  the  duties  which  cot^rmation  entms  on 
every  one  :*"  and  in  the  fourdi  a  detail  is  given  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  same  ceremony  should  act  upon  us  to  mate  us  work 
out  our  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling.  Of  these  chapters, 
the  first  is  very  short ;  it  briefly  explains  die  intention  of  the 
canons  of  our  Church  in  appointing  ffod&thers  and  godmodios 
to  answer  finr  in&nts  in  baptism ;  and  notfcea  the  way  in  whkh 
the  end  of  that  provision  is  firustrated  by  the  abaoet  total  ne^ect 
of  diose  who  take  upon  themselv^  the  office  of  spopsore. 

In  the  opening  or  the  second  chapter,  the  engagements  made 
by  young  persons  at  confirmation*  aiel&eoBdto**  theols^aad 
the  oadi  which  the  Israelites  todc  to  observe  God's  laws,  afier 
the  temple  was  rebnik,  on  dieir  return  from  die  Babylonish 
c^itivity;  to  which*  however,  diere  is  tins  olqection,  that  the 
Israelites  did  not  take  any  thiiw,  that  we  know  ^  upon  theoh 
selres  at  diat  time,  which  had  been  previoudy  borne  lor  tbeai 
by  any  one  else«  A  heavy  responsibili^  is  shewn  to  atla<^  to 
dmae  persons  on  whom  depenos  the  educadon  or  inirtriictlon  ie 
religidn  of  candidates  for  confirmation ;  and  conflrmatim  itoelf 
is  well  compared  to— 


**A  MPiof  d«id^€0T6BaM,to  nrkfeii  Wa^  m  htiti  of«alTalioii»  mpl 
rabtcribei  when  we  come  to  yean  of  discretion,  if  we  wonld  benef  t  b^ 
the  great  scheme  of  our  religion;  in  like  manner  as  the  hdr  to  an  ee» 
tate  must  imt  bis  hand  and  seal  to  an  agreement  which  has,  during  his 
nioority,  oeen  entered  into  for  him  by  nis  guardians,  if  he  would  d#- 
rive  the  benefits  which  might  accrue  to  him  therefrom*"    P^  22. 

Confirmation,  though  not  a  sacrament,  because  not  appointed 
by  our  Lord  as  necessary  to  salvatioB,  nor  fomished  with  the 
promiie  of  an  accompanying  inward  grace,  vet  partakes  of  the 
solemni^  of  a  sacrament ;  it  may  undoubtedhr  be  made  a  mean 
of  ffrace  by  a  right  manner  of  preparing  for  it,  and  through  the 
bimop's  prajrer  for  the  Divine  blessing  and  protection,  wfai(di 
will  have  its  effect  at  the  throne  of  mercy • 

Thus  &r,  and  in  some  other  judicious  remarks  on  the  subject 
of  confirmation,  we  cordially  agree  with  our  author ;  but  against 
the  following  attempt  to  separate  the  outward  sign  of  biwtisiii 
from  its  inward  grace,  we  are  bound  to  enter  our  protect  oome 
one  having  requested  an  explanation  of  what  is  called  cwmertUmf 
the  pastor  makes  the  following  reply  i 

**  The  necessity  of  conversion  is  insisted  on  by  all  the  spiritually 
wise  and  best  men  of  every  age ;  it  is  pointed  out  in  numerous  pas- 
sages in  Scrinture,  and  is  one  of  the  fundamental  doctrines  whidi  our 
Lord  himself  preached  to  his  disciples.  He  thus  addressed  Nicode* 
mus }  '  Verily,  Terily»  I  say  unto  thee»  except  a  man  be  born  again,  he 
cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  Ood :'  and  on  Nioodemus  expressins;  his 
surprise  at  die  suggestion  that  a  man  ooold  be  bom  again  when  be  is 
old,  Jesus  thus  ex^aed  himself,  *  Verily,  verily,  except  a  man  be 
bora  of  water  and  of  the  spirit,  he  canaot  enter  the  kingdom  of  Ood/ 
To  he  ham  qfwaier  is  to  be  received  into  Christ's  Church  by  baptism ; 
to  be  bom  of  the  spkrii  is  to  be  regenerated  by.grace,  or,  in  other 
words,  to  be  brongbt  to  rqsentance,  through  the  influeoce  of  the  Hohf 
Ghost.'' 

Now  we  reallv  know  not  where  this  doctrine  is  to  be  learnt ; 
"  to  be  bom  of  water  is  to  be  received  into  ChrisfM  church/* 
That  John's  baptism  was  a  baptism  of  water  alone,  we  have  al« 
ways  understood ;  but  we  certainly  did  suppose  that  the  bap- 
dsm  of  Jesus  had  been  a  baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Sure  we 
are  dkat  ttus  is  the  tenet  of  the  Church  of  England,  of  which 
our  antlior  professes  to  be  a  pastor ;  otherwise  we  never  should 
be  called  upon  immediately  after  the  ceremony  to  give  Ood 
*'  hearty  thanks  for  that  it  hath  pleased  him  to  regenerate  this 
child  with  hii  Holy  Spirit/*  It  is,  moreover,  very  difficult  to 
conceive  how  the  great  effects  of  being  made  members  of  Christ, 
ehUdren  ofOod^  and  inherUors  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven — or  in 
other  words,  the  ''  chiUren  of  grace,*'  can  take  place  hy  the 
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Mere  outward*  washing  -of  water,  without  the  inteirentioti  6f 
the  Holy  Spirit  of  God.  Yet  our  author  defers  the  whok  of 
the  operation  of  tlie  Spirit  to  an  indefinite,  arbitrary  time  in 
every  man's  Hfe,  when  it  works  what  he  calls  his  canvershn,  at 
the  imminent  risk,  as  we  think,  of  sending  many  thousands  out 
of  the  world  to  whom  God  has  only  vouchsafed  the  outward 
fign  of  baptism,  and  has  utterly  denied  all  share  of  its  real  be- 
nefits and  graces :  in  this  case,  baptism  would  evidently  cease  to 
be  a  sacrament,  according  to  the  definition  of  our  church  ;  for 
when  either  the  inward  part  or  outward  sign  is  wanting,  an  es- 
sential part  of  the  sacrament  is  deficient.  Our  author  refisrs 
to  our  Saviour's  address  to  St.  Peter,  in  which  he  uses  the  ex- 
pression, *'  when  thou  art  co/werted,  strengthen  thy  brethren.** 
We  are  to  recollect  that  our  Lord  was  here  alluding  to  a  mira- 
emloas  interference  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  by  which  the  minds  of 
die  disciples  were  to  be  strengthened  in  a  veiy  wonderful  man- 
ner; but  as  Peters  disposition  would  still  remain  the  most  ar- 
dent and  sanguine  of  the  party,  our  Lord  declares  that  he  shouU 
look  to  him  to  support  and  counsel  them  in  matters  of  belief. 

The  practical  parts  of  this  volume  are  so  firee  firom  objection, 
so  far  superior  indeed  in  useful  qualities  to  most  discussions  of 
Uie  same  kind,  that  we  are  sorty  to  be  obli^d  to  pass  overmuch 
that  is  valuable  without  quotation  or  remark.  The  fourth  chap- 
ter, on  '^  working  out  our  own  salvation  with  fear  and  trem- 
l^g,**  and  the  fifth,  "  on  the  parable  of  the  laboureza  in  the 
vineyard,"  contain  excellent  directions  for  improvement  in  vir- 
tue, and  forcible  illustrations  of  the  necessity  of  that  improve- 
inent.  The  last  chapter,  however,  ts  enriched  with  a  long  quo- 
tation from  one  of  Dr.  Blair  s  sermons,  duly  acknowledged, 
^ich  certainly  adds  much  to  its  value.  We  now  pass  on  to 
ihe  consideration  of  our  author's  doctrine  of  conversion,  given 
in  the  form  of  a  Memoir. 

The  Ufe  of  a  wild  young  man,  Thomas  Dunkins,  supposed 
to  be  communicated  by  himself,  for  the  benefit  of  some  of  his 
fellow  parishioners,  is  intended  as  an  instance  of  the  powerful 
effect  of  God's  word,  from  the  mouth  of  a  zealous  minister,  in 
converting  the  profligate  sinner.  Of  the  efficacy  of  that  word, 
there  can  be  no  doubt ;  but  we  must  beg  leave  to  say,  that  this 
little  tale,  which,  with  the  remarks  iiqpon  it,  takes  up  the  last 
hundred  pages  of  the  book,  does  as  Uttle  towards  the  illus- 
tration of  it,  and  is,  in  truth,  as  little  to  the  purpose,  as  any 
thing  that  can  be  conceived.  The  hero  of  the  tale  is  the  onlv 
child  of  fond  and  too  indu^ent  parents,  who  were  in  the  ranK 
of  small  farmers.  Quick  in  abilities,  retentive  in  memory,  pos- 
Mtsing  the  advantages  of  a  manner  and  appearance  above  his 
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station,  and  fiilly  consciousr  of  his  superiority  to  thos^  around^ 
him,  a  lucky  chance  throws  him  in  the  way  of  rising  to  the  rank^ 
of  a  gentleman.  He  is  placed  on  the  foundation  of  a  grammar- 
school^  with  the  prospect  of  being  removed,  in  due  time,  to  the 
University,  and  eventually  of  being  allowed  to  ent^  the  Church. 
By  his  own  fault,  however,  his  preparation  for  such  a  line  of 
lire  is  cut  short  at  the  grammar  school.  Extravagant  in  his* 
notions,  and  countenanced  in  all  his  high  ideas  by' his  parents, 
who  were  vain  people,  and  ^' proud  at  the  idea  of  their' son- 
being  a  gentleman,**  he  gets  into  all  sorts  of  mischieft^  and  by 
by  tne  time  he  is  within  a  twelvemonth  of  being  sent  to  Oxford , 
is  discovered  to  be  deeply  in  debt,  notwithstanding  all  the 
money  which  his  rich  friends  and  indulgent  parents  had  advan* 
ced  for  his  use.  He  became  unable  to  remam  where  he  was,' 
and  could  not  bear  to  see  his  parents.  It  is  important  to  ob- 
serve, that  at  this  period,  when  he  must  have  been  about  seven- 
teen years  of  age,  he  states  his  religious  feelings  thus :  *'  I  feared- 
God^  but  I  did  not  love  him ;  I  felt  that  I  deserved  punish- 
ment, but  I  could  not  pray  for  mercy  ;  in  short,  I  did  not  pray, 
at  all.  I  determined  to  run  away,  not  caring  in  the  least  what> 
became  of  me.**  From  what  we  afterwards  learn,  it  may  be- 
stated,  that,  as  a  boy,  he  had  made  verv  good  use  of  his  Tesr- 
tament,  and  had  that  sort  of  tena6ity  of  memory  which  would 
not  allow  any  impression  early  made  to  be  easily  eflkced.  Out- 
hero  enlists  as  a  soldier,  and  spends  three  years  in  the  Wes^ 
Indies,  and  two  elsewhere,  during  which  he  sees  his  fellow  sol* 
diers  sinking  around  him  without  being  much  afiected  by  it. 

"  I  have  been  five  times  in  the  hospitals  with  different  diseases,  to 
which  soldiers  are  subject  to  in  that  climate,  and  three  times  nw, 
life  was  absolutely  given  over.  Yet,  for  all  this,  I  thought  not  of  God, 
as  a  merciful  Father^  but  as  an  offended,  unrelenting  Judge.  /  conti-'' 
««eJ  to  defer  my  repentance^  if,  indeed,  I  ever  thought  of  it,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  three  years,  I  lefl  those  islands  with  my  regiment,  not  much 
the  better  for  being  there,  either  in  body  or  mind." 

At  the  end  of  five  years  from  the  time  of  his  quitting  Eii*' 
gland,  he  returns  to  it  and  sees  not  a  vestige  of  the  larmrenAain-^' 
ing;  enquires  at  the  parsonage,  and  finds  a  bad  shepherd*. 
l^pon  enquiry  at  the  house  of  an  old,  but  rather  severe  IHendf 
who  was  reputed  to  be  half  methodist,  he  learns  that  his  mo- 
oter is  dying,  and  his  father  infirm,  and  in  attendance  upon  her: 
the  meeting  is,  of  course,  affecting ;  within  a  few  months  both . 
fikther  and  mother  are  laid  together  in  the  tomb.     Before  the 
«l«ath  of  the  former,  however,  his  severe  friend,  Ben  Smithy 
gets  him  appointed  to  the  place  of  usher  at  a  school,  and  for.. 
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MM  time  after  that  eteftt,  he  goe«  en  eredfcaU^  and  9olierly» 
his  lalary  being  iuflfeient  to  rapport  him,  and  his  lodging  being 
at  this  same  mi  Smith's  housej  who  is  himself  a  man  of  strict 
■uirals  and  regular  habits.  Unfortunately,  however,  his  mind 
had  not  been  deqply  enough  touched  by  affliction  to  enable  hki 
to  make  ftiU  advantage  w  the  opportunities  which  were  here 
o&sed  to  him.  *'  I  read  prayers,'*  says  he,  ^'  but  /  did  mi 
iffim^  pr0jf***  He  is  soon  mduoed  to  change  his  situation  for 
om»meie  profitable,  and  in  which  he  escapes  from  lus  firieadV 
•cttitiniiing  eye;  yet  he  fisek  indi^mnt  at  the  supposition  thst 
be  is  goi^g  to  waswler  again  from  the  good  oath.  Hie  new  situr 
ation  neinff  at  the  ▼eij  town  from  which  he  nad  ran  away  befi^rs 
he  fiiUsted  aa  a  sddier,  he  is  there  perfectly  well  kjMwn;  m 
fiMmd  out  by  many  of  his  former  dissolute  companions^  and 
aeon  fiills  into  a  complete  round  of  dissipation  and  vice.  *^  I 
scarody  e?er  returuea  to  rest  quite  sober,  and  felt  atupid,io 
conaequenoek  on  the  foUoinng  OKiming*  /  iierefare  moat  cem- 
pktely  loat  the  little  devotion  which  I  had  ever  evinced,>(T  He 
fngers  qf  a  dnmiard  eatmoi  be  devawi.  There  were  otiitr 
nsffseiiSf  ase^  for  discontinuing  the  custom  of  private  prayer;  I 
eonld  not  find  erne  that  I  cooU  utter  fervenilff,  without  prayii^ 
to  he  enabled  to  conquer  some  evil  propensity  or  paasiea,  in 
wUeh  I  choae  to  indul|;e."  P.  809.  What  foHows,  however^  is 
easentiaL  **  My  coBsaenee  certainly  gave  me  some  sharpstii^ 
ait  thnea,  but  I  managed,  at  last,  to  get  the  better  of  Uien^  ui 
g^t  measure ;  they  lost,  at  leas^  much  of  their  efibct  by  9»^ 
detv  almost  constant,  and  brandy  nii^t  and  monung«" 

To  make  a  long  story  short,  our  hero,  acceding  to  the  re- 
qnest  of  an  old  neighbour,  to  stand  godfiither  m  a  child  of 
nb,  entered  one  day,  with  one  of  his  profligate  companion^  the 
parish  church  of  S  ,  in  whicn  Mr.  T  ,  whose 

conversations  we  have  been  considering,  was,  at  the  time,  olSci- 
atiog :  much  struck  with  his  maimer  of  reading  our  excellent 
Ititurgy,  penetrated  with  the  force  of  a  certain  passage  in  the 
aecond  lesson,  which  appeared  to  be  peculiarly  addressed  to 
himself  sod  agitated  by  the  diaeourse  which  followed,  and 
which  was  groimded  upon  the  very  passage  which  had  so  fbrei* 
bKr  immeased  him,  he  is  yatmore  overcome  by  some  parts  of  the 
emoe  tor  baptism,  irfiich  followed  dm  aervice.  An  eld  school^ 
iUlow,  of  steady  and  good  principle^  observed  Ins  agttatkim 
penmadea  him  to  come  home  to  his  house^  instead  of  reluaiwg 
to  spend  tlie  evening  in  drunkenness  with  die  companion  with 
whom  he  had  entered  the  ohurch;  and  they  have  aeonversatioa 
as  interesting  as  may  be  conoatved.  Our  hero  says  of  his  oaaih 
paniim,— 


-- n0  faanH  .Cbfi  luoMntfluM^  00  Ji  qneai  n  wmoui  nrop  in 
wkoksQuly  wUdbid-ented  in  lot  •  duxal  after  rightoamnw^  ibftt  t  Sm 
mibiag  oould  Mitiiify,  but  die  waMq  which  flow  flmi  th«  fiHintm  ^ 
lifet  and  which  har«  b«e«i  promised  by  God|  mad  are  fr^]^  given  uot4 
all  who  truly  ax«  athint."    P.  ^24 

Fitom  this  time,  then,  without  any  period  of  trial  gone  thrWjgliy 
without  any  proof  of  (Sincerity  given,  nay,  with  a  f>erv  yu^Hht^ 
abk  appearance  of  countenancing  others  in  that  whkih  he  hfatt^ 
self  disapproved^  we  are  to  consider  our  hero  ad  e&HiMft^d. 
l*be  next  eveninffi  after  a  drunken  bout  in  which  he  appewtd- 
to  join,  though  he  contrived  to  dispose  of  hid  sha^e  of  thd' 
Hquor  in  another  wav,  he  sits  down,  and  by  the  aid  of  a  book 
entitled  "  The  new  Week's  preparation  for  a  worthy  receiving 
of  the  Lord's  Supper,**  makes  thorough  examination  and  en* 
quiry  into  his  grievous  catalogue  of  sins ;  the  result  of  trhich 
18,  that  he  writes  a  full  confession  of  all  to  the  Reverend  Mr.T.; 
and  begs  his  advice  and  consolation  upon  the  occasion. 

Now  we  may  safely  appeal  to  any  one,  whether,  upon  this 
shewing,  this  youn^  man  had  not  much  to  do  before  his  repen* 
tance  could  be  sddto  be  complete ;  that  he  had  made  4  gre^ 
step  towards  a  true  repentance,  in  a  tnle  conviction  of  his  own 
Binmlness,  may  safely  be  granted :  but  let  us  irecoll^ct,  that  a 
contiction  of  ^nftdness  is  not  ike  practice  of  koUness,  nor  may 
be  substituted  for  it.  A  young  man  who  had  been  weak  enough 
to  yield  to  the  solicitations  of  acquaintance,  to  whom  he  knew 
luinself  superior,  both  in  experience  and  ability,  after  such  A 
lesson  as  affliction  must  have  taught  him,  and  in  the  midst  of 
ftuch  advantages  as  he  enjoyed,  was  not  to  be  lightly  encouraged 
in  the  beKef  that  his  work  was  done.  •  When  we  recollect  his . 
steady  friend's  remark,  "that  he  was  always  in  this  sort  pf 
dilemma,  about  once  iu  two  or  three  months,*  p.  214,  and  his 
own  explanation,  that  ''  he  had  gone  through  a  sort  of  repen- 
tance before,  and  though«  alas !  it  was  a  repentance  to  be  fv* 
P^^d  of,  yet  it  had  given  fa^  an  insight  of  bis  duty,"  we  bav« 
internal  evidence  iiiat  this  paraxysm  of  derotioii,  thoufdi  iijr 
God's  grace  it  might  be  impr^ed  faHo  a  Christian  hranesi 
of  heart  and  life,  was  but  one  of  the  aiany  progpessive  st^pt 
^l^icii  nmet  be  gone  through  in  the  passage  from  HMUAvan^ 
l^d  vorhUy-mindedness  to  an  acceptable  state  of  babiitilal 
hoUnftss  and  heavenly  mindedness.  To  speak  of  ''complete 
i^cpeilttaiae*  being  attained  by  a  yotmg  man  of  two  and  tweotyi 

*  8m  n,  333  ad  fin.  In  confimiatioii  of  what  was  said  some  way  back  it 
^n'n  artiels,  about  our  auUior's  opinion  that  the  influences  of  the  Holy  8piri^ 
Ve  entirely  delayed  to  some  fortunate  period  in  a  nan's  after  life,  we  hav^ 
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9t  by  any  nm  in  Uus  world,  ^  tbaaensein  whidi  k  1%  wt  uife^ 
mime,  here  neent,)  disooTen,  surely,  want  of  judgment,  ana  air 
erroneous  method  of  considerintf  a  most  imnortant  doctrine. 
Should  God  be  pleased  tcr  spare  &e  life  of  8u<m  snone  fo  rano^ 
ther  ten  vears,  tne  Yery  opening  of  his  understanding  and  expe* 
rience  of  his  own  heart,  wouM  of  themselves  shew  him  how 
insufficient  his  former  repentance  was;  how  many  secret  and 
evil  springs  of  action  were  passed  over  undisturbed;  how 
far  short  his  hatred  of  confessed  sins  fell  of  that  which  they 
ought  to  have  excited  in  his  mind.  Let  no  one  suppose  that 
he  can  escape  the  necessity  of  renewed  sorrow  for  sin  by  any 
present  repentance  of  conversion  from  the  errors  of  bis  past 
wavs,  far  less  by  any  sudden  indul^nce  of  fueling,  however 
ardent,  however  sincere.  That  which  is  done  now,  must  be 
done  again  at  some  future  time — for  who  sins  not  continually  ? 
The  escape  from  gross  and  open  crime  is,  indeed,  an  important 
^ep,  and  may  be  considered  worthy  to  form  an  era  in  a  man^s 
life.  But  it  IS  a  step  which  comparatively  few  can  take,  and 
is  not  to  overwhelm  the  recollection  of  the  many  arduous  strug- 

S^es  they  mtist  yet  go  through  to  putjfu  and  perfect,  and  brinjj^ 
emselves,  by  perseverance,  to  the  end  of  tne  course  which  is 
set  before  them. 

With  the  omnipotent  privilege  of  authorship,  a  steady  and 
sensible  farmer,  in  respectable  circumstances,  well  acquainted 
with  our  hero's  course  of  life,  is  made  to  give  him  his  daughter, 
(for  whose  welfare  he  is  stated  to  be  most  soUcitous)  within  three 
or  four  days,  or  thereabouts,  afler  this  matter  of  the  conversion^ 
We  can  only  say,  that  we  very  much  doubt,  whether  in  real  life 
any  honest,  prudent  yeoman  would  be  found  thus  to  pro^de 
for  his  dauchter^s  happiness ;  or  if  he  should,  whether  he  would 
Ije  acting  the  part  or  a  wise  father,  or  experienced  judge  of 
mankind. 

the  following  passage  In  page  IBS.  **  Tht  eontenion  of  this  jronng  mnr,  vr 
(in  the  wonb  of  the  entechimn)  Iris  death  unto  sin,  and  new  birth  anto  righ- 
teousness, by  which,  from  having  been  a  €kdd  •hnonauB  to  the  wrath  «/  CM, 
he  is  doubtless  made  a  child  qf  ffrace,  •  .  •  •  was  not  brought  about  by  any 
sudden  catl  from  heaven,  but  was  an  effect  produced  by  his  conscienee,  or  in 
other  words,  the  internal  workings  of  the  Holy  Ohost»  aiding  mnd-  aMisting 
tho  haaUe  efforts  of  one  of  God's  ministers/'  &c.  If  we  be  not  mads  ehUdrem 
4^ grace  in  haptismf  at  least,  aocording  to  the  doctrine  of  our  catechism,  there 
is  no  truth  in  words.  Hdw  our  author  gets  over  this  difficulty,  we  know  not ; 
or  how,  with  the  same  sammary  before  him,  he  can  identify  rspetwrnti^a,  of 
ilhioh  ao  uneoBscions  infant  is  a  recipient,  with  convntiom,  whioh  mist  be  Ui*. 
act  of  a  responsible  free  agent* 
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JIfetBtaiwna  and Refiectums  fat  a  Month,  Itiao.  Pp.  »14.  Ss.  6dl  Lon- 
don.    Baldwin  and  Co.     18^4. 

The  writer  conceals  his  name,  and  we  have  no  clue  whereby  to* 
impart  it  to  our  readers,  but  whoever  he  may  be,  it  is  with  real^ 

Eleasure  we  devote  a  page  to  his  book — creditable  as  it  is  to  his' 
ead  and  heart|  and  calculated  to  promote  a  spirit  of  practicul 
Christianity,  wherever  chance  may  mtroduce  it.  The  "  Medita- 
tions- and  Iveflections**  are  preceded  by  a  Preface,  which  in  our 
opinion  cannot  fail  of  being  read  with  some  interest  and  profit/ 
In  so  small  a  compass  we  have  seldom  met  with  a  combination  of 
more  plain  risht  feeling  and  common  sense— qualities  always 
valuable,  but  doubly  so  when  united* 

The  Preface,  addressed  to  the  younger  part  of  the  community^* 
in  pointing  out  **  how  differentfy  the  great  truths  of  the  Gos- 
]^l  act  on  different  tempers,"  touches  upon  the  difficult  situa-^ 
tion  in  which  writers  upon  religious  subjects  are  too  often  placed, 
exposed  to  the  condemnation  of  the  enthusiast  as  luke-warm,  or 
of  the  indifferent  as  visionarv.*'     It  then  alludes  to  the  danger* 
ous  and  inexplicable  inconsistency  of  those  who  "  comi»ain' 
tfiat  religion  is  hard,  but  act  as  if  it  were  the  easiest  possi- 
ble thing,  both  to  comprehend  and  to  practise.*^    Witn  re- 
spect to  the  latter,  we  are  reminded  that  **  if  we  think  we  can' 
practise  all  we  believe,  by  our  own  efforts  only,  we  are  blinded' 
by  vanity  and  presumption.  Without  the  ^ace  of  God,  scarcely 
could  we  hold  fast  our  faith;  and  the  fruits  of  that  faith  must 
be  nurtured  and  matured  by  the  same  fi;race.     It  will  not  come 
unbidden.'*    We  are  further  reminded,  that  a  knowledge  of 
**  our  own  nothingness  is  necessary  before  we  can  give  up  sQIour' 
hopes  in  ourselves ;  all  our  reliance  on  our  own  goodness  -or 
talents.    We  compare  ourselves  to  our  fallen  fellow-creatorei^ 
and  are  ready  to  exclaim  at  some  instance  of  vice  or  baseness^; 
that  even  the  base  and  the  vicious  can  condemn, '  Lord,  I  thank  > 
thee  that  I  am  not  as  this  man,'  forgetting  that  the  felon  may 
tarn  to  the  murderer,  and  say,  I  surely  am  innocent  in  compa* 
rison  of  you  for  there  is  no  blood  on  my  hands."  If  so  many  are 
religious  to  so  little  purpose,  i .  e.  without  being  in  consequence 
of  their  attention  to  tne  outward  forms  of  godliness,  either  more '' 
gentle,  more  pure,  more  simple-minded  than  they  would  have ' 
been,  had  they  livqd  with  no  other  guide  than  morality  and 
worldly  honour,  is  it  not,  we  are  asked,  "  because  we  neglect  the 
ground-work  ?    We  have  not  sufficiently  understood  how  deep 
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die  taint  nnitt  hare  been,  that  leqniied  the  Son  of  Godto  waih 
UoutJ* 

Two  Ihia^  iFery  distiiBikr,  yet  very  oonaoni  are  next  p<N^^ 
out  as  contnbuting  materially  to  diminwh  the  effect  of  religion 
on  the  hearti  and  to  lower  the  general  tone  of  spiritual  fe^ng. 
Ist.  A  strong  and  lively  perception  of  the  ludicrous,^  which,  if 
unrestrained,  leaves  nothing  sacred ;  and  3d.  too  familiar  a  me- 
thod of  blending  relijpous  exercises  with  more  vulgar  employ- 
ments,  and  less  elevated  conversation*  The  latter  is  consi- 
dered not  to  be  like  the  former,  an  error  arising  &om  want  of  r»> 
flection  i  on  the  contrary, ''  a  systematic  practicelwith  manjr  ^ood 
persons,  who  are  not  aware  how  much  they  thereby^  dinunish  a 
due  reverence  for  the  word  of  God,  by  mixing  it  up  with 
trifling  avocations.^  Many  veryiudicious  remarks  follow  on  the 
aulgect  of  fiunily  devotion,  one  difficulties  connected  with 
its  invariable  introduction,  under  all  nossible  circumslanees, 
are  loudied  upon  with  that  candour  ana  delicacy  which  so  im- 
portant a  question  demands. 

The  Preface  concludes  with  some  advice  calculated  to  render 
the  perusal  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  effectual  and  profitable;  and 
with  an  earnest  exhortation  to  apply,  during  the  perusal  of  thenw 
for  that  "grace  which  will  prompt  us  to  rigat  actions,  take  from 
us  all  desire  to  glory  in  them,  sanctify  adversity  by  drawing  us 
nearer  to  God,  and  enable  us  to  ffo  on  our  way  rejoicing,  know- 
ing that  our  weakness  is  sustained  by  his  strength,  and  our  par- 
don (if  we  choose  it^  sealed  in  his  blood.** 

We  have  but  little  space  left  for  the  Meditations  themselves : 
the  general  style  in  which  thev  are  written,  may  be  collected 
from  the  above  passages*  The  few  extracta  we  shall  make, 
win  therefore  be  such  as  to  illustrate  the  author*s  opinion  upon 
doctrinal  pointa* 

^  On  Obioikal  Sik. — The  guilt  of  Adam  has  been  oftsa  theoglit  to 
hear  little  propoitioa  to  the  awlbl  punishment  with  wMdi  it  was  mat ; 
and  many  who  call  themielves  Christiamh  refuse  tiieir  satire  bdief  of 
oar  participiittoa  io  either.  Pint  with  respeet  to  Adam's  guilt ;  it  m^ 
be  delivered  in  obeeure  and  figurative  language ;  hot  all  that  is  good 
for  IN  to  know  we  are  told,  namely,  that  God  who  created  man  ato 
his  own  image,  neglected  not  thehaf^^as  of  his  eieatnre.  His  feli* 
city  was  boundless,  his  power  absolute,  his  knowledge  of  God  dear 
and  comprehensive.  Not  like  his  fidlen  and  eomipted  descendantii 
had  he  occasional  glmqises  of  a  Deity,  who  wrapped  himself  io  doudii 
aad  thunder,  but  &oe  to  face  be  communed  with  God,  and  hailed  hint 
in  the  garden  with  fearless  love  and  joy.  Having  thus  created  vti 
blessed  man,  the  Almighty  required  of  him  but  one  thing.  Then  the 
Evil  Spirit  stirred  xq^  new  fedings  in  man,  and  put  into;  Us  heart  new 
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&bmm.  H«  ertttted  fim  diiCnutor  diAt  bointiM  Beiag  to  wko^ 
owed  all  hw  happiness :  then,  a  denre  to  be  aomediing  letter  end 
greater  ibmn  he  wa^.  Adam  fcrgot  m  one  day,  hi«  graliuide  tp  hearen 
and  his  rdiance  on  the  superior  wisdom  of  the  Most  High ;  diaob^iiup, 
the  sinffle  command  he  mid  laid  upon  bim«  He  became  gmlt|f  of  all 
the  un  ne  had  the  power  of  comraittingi  and  incurred  the  punisbment 
denounced  against  mat  sin."  P*  5 — 5. 

**  Ok  Faith.— That  perfect  reliance  on  God,  and  trust  in  bis  wis- 
dom and  goodness  which  begets  faith^  b  much  more  difficult  to  acqaire, 
than  at  first  sight  would  seem  just  and  natural*  •  •  -It  is  that  we  are  so 
alive  to  the  things  we  see,  that  our  belief  of  what  we  do  not  aee  waxes 
fcint.  There  is  not  one  of  ns  who  has  not  occasion  to  say  with  tears, 
'  Lerd,  I  belicTe,  be^  than  mine  mibelief/  And  this  was  not  said 
in  a  moment  of  coldness,  of  doubt,  and  irreadotioB ;  no,  il  was  while  dm 
Srstemotimi  hsted  prodiieed  bya  aoirade."  The  petitioner  'saw  tbat 
asmde  cosildawdmn  it,  (Ua  fmth)  but  for  a  moment,  and  feeling  at 
oaee  how  ieeble  was  his  fiiilh  at  that  hour,  and  horn  likely  it  waa  to: 
evaporate  in  the  next,  he  amlied  at  once  to  the  fonntaia  head."    P.  9#. 

*'  Oh  Eubctiov*— -Our  <£urch  has  retained  of  the  Roman  faith  tha 
doctrine  of  Election,  but  gives  to  it  so  little  of  its  former  weight,  that 
sectaries  innumerable  have  started  up  to  vindicate  the  old  tenets  of  ej> 
elusion  from  the  benefits  of  redemption."  The  answer  to  the  question 
(Luke  xiii.  StS.)  ^  so  far  firom  giving  the  smallest  encouragement  to  this 
mvestigatioB  of  the  probable  fate  of  others,  the  questioner  is  only  told  to 
look  to  kmseff,  *  Strive  to  enter  in  at  the  straight  gate,'  in  the  admo- 
lution  in  reply.  He  would  not  have  been  told  to  strive,  had 
knowB  that  all  his  striving  wouM  be  inefbctu^"  P.  10. 


ftjael  to  the  Orammar  of  Sacred  History^  being  a  Parapknue  on  the 
Bflutt$§  and  Gospels  for  every  Sunday  throughout  the  Year^  nnth  ear* 
jpbno/ory  Notes ;  to  vihuA  is  prefixed  a  simple  tttustr€tiion  of  the 
l^wrgy^  and  a  foraphrase  an  the  Church  Catechism*  By  Mabt  Anh 
Rimayux,  limo».pp,  17fi.  4«.  ^i,  bound.  London.  Whitukier*  lBA4t» 

Thjb  AuthoreoB  of  this  unaRsiiming  paraphrase,  has  in  two  foc<> 
m^r  inatancca  appeared  before  the  puDlic  under  tho  aaoat  favour- 
^  character*  Her  symbolical  '*  iUustration  of  the  History  of 
Bu^^laQd,"  and  her  **  easy  Grammar  of  Sacred  Hiatory,  iDua* 
tetmg  the  principal  events  recorded  m  the  Old  and  Nev  T€»* 
^^Mnt^"  have  idnady  been  each  stamped  with  that  seal  of  merit,. 
^*iuch  seta  its  imfression  in  die  dtle  page*-''  New  Edition :"  but 
^  v&ttat  stop  by  the  way  to  fling  a  word  of  conaure  upon  pubEah^^ 
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en,  who  instead  of  saying  wliat  the  edition  is,  whether  second, 
third,  or  so  on,  insert  new  before  it.  This  practice  in  many 
cases  savours  of  a  tricic  upon  the  pubKc,  and  an  imposition  upon 
flie  author.  If  the  latter  nave  disposed  of  his  work  conditionally 
to  a  publisher,  how  is  he  to  know  the  progress  of  it,  if  its  issuing 
from  the  press  be  barely  designated  as  a  *'  new  edition  t" 

Am<»ig6t  those  signs  of  the  times,  which  call  upon  us  to  make 
Comparative  estimates  of  the  present  and  the  past,  there  are  none 
perhaps  more  chaiiacteristic  than  the  diffusion  of  information^ 
i|nd  the  growing  strength  of  intellect  among  the  female  part  of 
the  community.      It  is  not  only  the  benefit  of  a  more  extended 
and  judicious  education  which  is  now  conferred  on  women :  the 
privilege  of  thinking  deeply  on  serious  subjects,  the  povrer  of 
making  their  strengUi  serviceable  to  others,  are  not  now  denied 
them.    Women  oi  talent  have  frequently  appeared   in  other 
ages ;  they  excited  some  admiration,  and  more  wonder,  though 
but  few  imitators;  for  whilst  female  talents  were  suffered  to  ripen 
without  producing  any  fruits  of  usefulness,  there  existed  a  na- 
tural prejudice  against  their  developement.  Witihout  some  very 
steady  guiding  principle,  without  judgment  to  chasten^  and 
modesty  to  correct  it,  genius  has  been  considered,  and  very,  pro- 
perly^  as  rather  a  dangerous  possession,  not  unlikely  to  gene- 
rate vanity,  and  to  diminbh  the  most  engaging  qualities  of  the 
f|e9iale  mind.  The  Sapphos,  and  the  Aspasias,  and  the  Corinnas 
of  a  former  day^  were  persons  of  acknowledged  talent ;  but  it  is 
doubtful  if  their  genius  ever  greatly  benefited  themselves,  or 
others ;  and  the  loss  would  certainly  not  have  been  irreparable, 
had  the  world  still  wanted  the  fragments  that  remain  of  their 
works  ;  or  the  moral  they  have  left  us  in  their  lives. 

A  more  lenient  judgment  may  be  formed  of  the  learned  ladies 
of  a  comparatively  late  period.  The  lady  Jane  Grey,  the  Royal 
Pupil  of  Ascham^  the  daughter  of  Sir  Anthony  Cooke,  and  the 
interesting  "  school,'*  as  he  calls  his  children,  of  Sir  Thomas 
More,  are  but  a  few  in  the  bright  circle  of  talented  women  who 
united  great  literary  attainments  to  domestic  virtue, — toachaste- 
ness  and  delicacy,  a  magnanimity  and  simplicity  of  feelings 
which  fitted  them  to  endure  the  reverses  of  a  chequered  life,  or 
adorn  the  humble  path  of  privacy.  But  as  yet  all  this  literary 
labour,  so  delightml  and  self-rewarding,  was  mere  matter  of 
taste.  The  love  of  study  was  scarcely  more  than  a  refined  and 
delicate  selfishness,  a  compliance  with  the  fashion  of  the  age,  or 
a  sacrifice  of  obedience  to  the  will  of  a  parent,  or,  as  in  the  case 
of  Jane  Grey,  and  EUzabeth,  a  pleasure  which  counteifcalanced 
many  sorrows,  and  made  the  peacefulness  of  the  study  the  ark 
ot  reftige,  to  which  the  young  student  fled  from  disturbing  «"<** 
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trying  circumstances  in  her  ordinary  life.  The  proficien^yi^ttained 
by  these  female  scholars  was  astonishing :  the  altar  they  thiw 
raised  was  correct  and  classical,  the  oiFering  of  genius  they  laid 
upon  it  was  worthy  of  them;  but  no  fire  from  heaven  touched  th^ 
sacrifice}  and  it  wanted  the  great  recommendation  of  usefulness 
to  consecrate  it ;  something  above  the  perishable  triumph  of 
learning,  however  praiseworthy,  to  make  it  really  valuaTjle.  We 
may  have  done  some  wrong  to  the  female  writers  of  the  times 
alluded  to,  but  it  surely  was  reserved  for  the  present  day,  to 
have  raised  up  a  band  of  female  gleaners  in  the  broad  field  of 
truth,  who  unostentatiously,  but  unceasingly  have  kept  on  their 
noiseless  and  scarcely  perceptible  path,  gathering  up,  where  the 
more  practised  labourer  had  pernaps  inadvertently  left  a  spot 
unvisited,  and  whilst  as  now,  *'  the  fields  are  white  (o  harvest,** 
patiently  and  zealously  watching  the  binding  of  the  sheaves, 
and  gleaning  with  an  humble,  but  industrious  hand>  all  the 
scattered  grain. 

Good  sense  and  good  taste,  to  say  nothing  of  religious  deco- 
rum»  alike  forbid  women  to  enter  keenly  upon  points  of  religious 
controversy ;  but,  to  ^*  walk  humbly  with  our  God  ;*'  by  precept 
and  example  to  lead  others  to  his  footstool ;  and  with  the  earn- 
estness of  maternal  solicitude^  with  the  tenderness  of  maternal 
love,  "  to  bring  little  children  to  him,"  are  duties  peculiarly  be* 
fittixig  those  to  whom  nature  has  allotted  the  task  of  watching 
over  our  first  wants,  and  of  internreting  our  first  wishes.  In 
this  new  and  brighter  path,  opened  out  bv  female  talents,  ther^ 
are  some  names  especially  endeared  to  us  from  our  earliest  child* 
hood,  by  the  well  remembered  perusal  of  little  books,  that 
taught  us  to  reason  early  on  the  duties  of  life,  and  to  trace  in  all 
things^  the  will  of  Him,  who  but  for  them  would  have  been  an 
ahnost ''  unknown  God."  It  is  delightful  to  reflect  on  the  labour 
of  love  which  gives  to  the  names  of  Mrs.  Barhauld,  Mrs.  Trim- 
mer»  Miss  Ailun,  Miss  Taylor,  Mrs.  Roberts,  and  a  long  list  of 
female  writers,  such  an  endearing  interest  in  our  minds — to  re- 
member that  these  excellent  women^  generously  passed  by  the 
applauses  they  might  have  gained  in  a  more  ostentatious  walk  of 
literature,  and  bringing  down  their  talents  to  the  understandings 
which  thev  benevolently  endeavoured  to  form,  simpUfied  their 
ideas  and  lamuage^  went  back  to  the  bounded  power  of  thought 
in  its  first  e£^s,  and  setting  aside  all  idea  of  fame  or  popula- 
rity amongst  the  authors  of  the  day,  curbed  a  genius  capable 
of  much  higher  flights,  and  reduced  it  to  the  lowly  standard  of 
in£mt  instruction.  It  must  have  required  at  the  outset  not  oalj 
some  cleverness,  but  some  degree  of  self-denial,  to  make  this 
Idnd  task  a  pleasing  one ;  nor  is  the  difficulty  of  clothing  Ui^ 
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Hetm  of  A  euMratecl  nnnA  in  dutt  stMpBekjroT  knguage,  wliieh 
is  suited  to  an  iafimt's  camprehenrion,  a  li^t  otie ;  bat  ttiia  has 
been  done,  and  maorf  a  lisping  toi^e  bears  aflfecting  witness  to 
-Ae  soceess  witfi  which  it  has  been  aeeomplisked. 

It  is  not,  kowerer,  liere  that  the  ^al  of  female  talent  has 
made  a  pause.    We  might  proceed  to  sperii  of  Mrs.  Caifter. 
Mrs.  Hanukon,  Mrs.  Bowdler,  Miss  Smith,  Miss  Mant--and 
last)  though  not  least,  Mrs.  Hannah  More,  who  has  had  the 
eourege  to  attack  the  prejudices  of  ftshion ;  to  skirmish  with  the 
fbffies  of  high  estate,  eren  with  their  own  weapon — wit ;  to 
brin^  down  tite  pomps  of  the  worM,  to  that  simf^icity  of  tmth, 
which  owns  but  one  source  of  exaltation,  "  Christ  the  power  of 
God,  and  Christ  the  wisdom  of  God."    We  ougki  to  speak  of 
her,   who  with   earnestness  has  carried  on  the  wori^  of  re* 
fiaiotts*  instruction  even  under  the  exhanstiott  and   weakness 
of  a  dving  bed,  and  almost  from  the  tomb  has  addressed  the 
Christum  pilgrim  in  the  path  of  life.    These  are  munes  which 
ftrm  an  snra  in  the  history  of  mind,  and  prore  that  the  most 
awful  tniths,  the  most  saci^  duties,  may  not  unbecomittgly  be 
aroed  and  impressed  by  female  talents,  which  have  fh^  powers 
^u  incitement  of  a  cahn,  earnest,  religious  seal  to  extend  and 
perfect  ihem.  To  one  indiridual  of  this  amiable  class  we  cannot 
butallnde,  with  mingled  feehngsof  admintionandregfet,  of admi* 
lation  of  the  judicioiis  and  efficient  manner  in  which  ^e  has  em* 
ployed  her  genius,  and  of  regret  that  the  lot  of  affiction  shouU 
hare  feHen  intolm  lap  with  greater  frequency  than  usually  bap- 
pens  to  those  who  beffin  m  with  fiiir  prospects,  and  deserre 
dirough  life  to  reafise  them.    The  Authoress  of  "  Lectures  on 
PhuraMes  and  Miracles  selected  from  the  Kew  Testamcttt,** 
merits  a  happier  fate,  than  the  sad  tale  of  her  calamities  imfeUs, 
and  which  we  are  sorrr  to  learn  requires  to  be  told  to  the  worid, 
that  those. who  are  able  to  do  so,  may  proflfcr  their  assistance  t6 
extricate  her. 

There  are  many  other  female  writers,  who  without  an  exdnsrre 
devotion  to  this  mater  object,  have  contributed  many  a  mite  to 
Ae  treasury,  and  who  have  much  promoted  the  cause  of  moral 
and  religious  improvement,  by  the  unexpected  aids  they  hare 
brought  to  it,  in  those  simple  but  defightnil  compositions,  which 
tend  to  make  the  young  mind  acquainted  with  the  Book  of  Life, 
and  reader  its  pages  interesljng  as  weB  as  salutaiy  to  the  hearts 
of  those  little  ones,  of  whom  is  the  kingdom  of  6od« 

But  wefbraet  that  we  have  as  yet  omitted  to  describe  die  work 
before  us,  aKhougfa  its  authoress  has  a  iust  clrim  to  a  share  id 
tile  praises  we  have  been  offering  to  the  female  writers  of  the  age. 
Her  object  in  the  production,  of  whk^h  this  Kttie  duodedmo  is 
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die  Sequelf  waa  to  render  the  study  of  sacred  history  not  only 
easy  but  interestinffy  and  to  contrive  that  it  should  form  an  in- 
tegral part  of  school  business.  Each  chapter  contains  the  memo- 
rable events  of  a  certain  period,  and  Ae  corresponding  passages 
IB  the  Bible  are  pointed  out.  At  the  conclusion  of  every  chapter 
is  a  shoit  reflection  suited  to  vouthfbl  readers,  and  calculated  to 
teach  them  how  to  read  with  profits  A  sems  ef  appfopviate 
questions  is  subjoined,  and  a  vocabulary  of  names  and  places^ 
with  veferences  to  the  chapter  and  verse  where  they  may  be 
found. 

The  Sequel  to  the  Grammar  is  designed  to  give  to  yom^ 
readers,  a  clear  understanding  of  the  mtention  and  i»eft£ 
ness  of  our  beautiftd  church  ritual,  so  far  at  least  as  it  relates 
to  the  morning  and  evening  services  for  Sundays,  Christmas- 
day,  and  Passion  week.  It  modestly  proiesses  to  contidn  nothing 
aae,  but  we  can  testily  that  it  oontains  much  that  is  important* 
«id  that  it  is  compiled  with  judgment  and  eflfect.  The  Introduce 
tion  is  taken  from  Atterbury's  sermons  on  the  Beauty  of  the 
Liturgy ;  and  the  Liturgy  itself  is  principally  e3q>lained  by  an 
Abri^pient  of  Wheatley*s  "  Rational  illustraticm  of  theCommon 
Prayer."  Mxts.  Rundall  had  probably  arranged  her  pap^s 
beEnra  she  became  acquainted  with  Bishop  Mantes  work  on  the 
asMM  sul^eet,  or  doubtleas  she  would  have  availed  herself  of  it; 
The  panqrfirase  on  the  epistles  and  gospels  is  done  wkh  the  mA 
of  the  Rev.  W.  Gilpin's  "*  Expositioa  of  the  New  Testament,'^ 
and  short  pirefiKes  are  prefixed  where  exposidoR  is  necessary. 
Explanatory  notes  are  appended,  which  answer  the  double  pur«* 
pote  of  amusement  and  instruction. 

We  select  Irr  way  of  specunen  Ihe  paraphrase  of  the  epistle 
fer  die  second  Sunday  in  Advent. 

**  The  Epistle,  Rom.  xv,  4.  Preface.  The  Apostle  having  exhorted 
bh  disciples  to  bear  with  the  weakness  of  others,  bids  them  remember 
die  blessed  example  of  our  Saviomr,  and  continues :  hence, 

Lesra  those  principles  of  Christian  chanty,  which  are  the  fonndatioA 
^  your  hopes ;  and  may  God  Almighty  enable  yon  to  reduce  them  to 

tnctiee:  that  yomr  petitions  to  CM  may  ascend  from  hearts  (nil  ef 
)ve  to  each  other!  Inawocd,  show  that  affiMstiontaeadi  ether  whidi 
Chritt  shewed  to  ns  all.  Let  the  Gentile  msfeci  the  Jew,  asChrSsi  was 
in  a  peculiar  manner  dm  Masiah  of  the  Jews,  by  fttWUing  the  piedicM 
tions  of  their  prophets ;  and  let  the  Jews  respect,  the  Ooitik;  as  hs 
eq usQy  iUfils  the  predictions  of  the  same  prophtts ;  who  have  with  one 
vsics  Boiified  his  gracious  call  to  the  blessings  of  the  6oi|peL  God 
fnxx  that  vou  may  ^all  believe  the  ^eat  troths  ef  the  Gospel,  and  re^ 
joiee  in  its  blessed  hopes,  with  uDammity  and  peace  1"  P.  S9. 
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tngtwmoui  Scruples^  chiefly  relating  to  the  Observance  of  the  Sabbath^ 
answered :  in  eight  Letters^  forming  a  supposed  Series  from  a  Fathef 
to  his  Daughter.  By  Aligxa  Catherinb  Makt.  8vo»  Pp.  158, 
6%m    Loodon.    Rivingtons*     1824. 

These  Letters  are  of  a  cast  very  superior  to  the  common  pro*- 
duce  of  a  ^*  juvenile  library :"  they  afford  much  encourage- 
meat  to  correct  feeling,  and  much  support  in  the  performance 
of  religious  duty*  where  the  ingeinuousness  of  youth,  and  the 
purity  of  early  principles  are  unhappily  endajigered  by  the 
seductions  of  ill  example*  **  Fictitious  as  may  be  the  charac- 
ters of  the  father  and  daughter  here  presented  to  the  reader, 
neither  the  scruples  of  the  latter  are  imaginary,  nor  the  senti- 
ments of  the  former  other  than  have  been  applied  to  meet 
them.*' 

The  manner  in  which  Sunday  is  passed  in  London  by  a 
large  portion  of  those  who  move  in  fashionable  circles,  can 
scarcefy  fiedl  to  raise  painful  emotions  in  a  well-regulated  mind 
— ^in  a  mind  accustomed  to  cherish,  as  an  invaluable  privilege, 
the  periodical  return  of  the  cheerfiil  day  of  rest — ^to  keep  it 
Aofy.  Although  the  practices  condemned  in  the  volume  before 
nsy  with  no  puritanical  severity,  but  with  Christian  firmness, 
exist  chiefly  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  gay  metropolis,  it  is 
to  be  feared^  that  the  spirit  of  worldliness  and  religious  indif- 
ference from  which  they  spring,  is  discoverable  even  in  scenes 
where  every  thing  best  conspires  to  promote  serious  and  salu- 
tary reflection.  The  hurry  and  bustie,  the  gUtter  and  display, 
which,  in  the  one  case,  exclude  quiet  meditation,  and  a  culti- 
vation of  the  devotional  feelings  arising  from  the  discharge  of 
public  religious  duties,  are  in  others  exchanged  only  for  trifling 
vanities,  or  listless  indolence,  or  secular  occupation.  These  are 
equally  at  variance  with  the  right  improvement  of  the  con* 
secrated  hours^  which,  by  the  obligations  of  the  Sabbath,  are 
shielded  from  the  intrusion  of  worldly  pursuits,  and  set  free  to 
further  the  one  great  end  which  we  endeavour,  too  often  in- 
effectually, to  recollect  9a  we  ought,  amidst  the  pressure  of 
temporal  concerns* 

>4on-attendance  upon  public  worship, — Sunday  vfsiting,  at 
home  and  abroad, — evening  dissipation,  and  other  practices  un- 
suitable to  the  sanctitj  of  the  day,  are  too  glaringlv  inconsistent 
with  the  profession  of  piety,  to  need  any  proof  of  their  sinful- 
ness \  our  author,  thereforei  rather  points  the  attentimi  of  h^ 
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ymtig  T)»fMe>fd  (6  tkiit  iMdhw  enemy  of  feinilk  fe(f<Krid^^< 
i#eA  ^oiMfriMhc'e  WHh  fashioYi,  <5utst!oBS,  ot  perstralrfbtf,  whicli  io'o 
often  befti^afy^  its  victittif  hrfo  fte  sin  of  following  a  ttmlfiiade  tb 
do'  evft.  On  flttsp  sdbfect  th6  fbllofwfng  advice  evinces'  a  matiird 
aA4  ^HMrtftSAafSng  judgtifeAf . 

''  Provided  changes  and  fashions  possess  nodiing  reprehensible  in 
theAselvesy  the  frecpiency   or  variety  of  either  may  fie  immaterial. 
Let  every  one,  and  particularly  the  young,  of  both  sexes,-  conf6nn  to' 
them  in  moderation.  •  •  •  •  •   But  we  are  not  to  be  deceived  into  a  beUeit 
that  wilbttevei!'  faishibn' authorizes  musl^  be  adhdred  to — whatever  tute 
&itfct4  must  Be  htttfiless.     "[ifhesewni  occasionally,  and  but  too  ihani- 
feaSfi  d^e^Bip  tke  bbttndaties'  6f  duty  and*  conscience,  and  in  such  in* 
sCailces  we'a^  cilfle^  ih)oil' to  refsist?  their  innova'tibhs'  mt!h  firm  and  iA'-' 
fleatibte  dj^j^ltlofr/    Vf&  rtfe'  neith^i'  ff6  ^M  nbr  teh^rize.     It'  is'  hot 
soAcfenfr  diM  we  itfidm<Axif  acqa$^s6etii:e,  but  it  mnst  be  evMetft  why' 
we  do* so.    For  the'Atkfe  of  oUr  own  siitieerity;  and  the  influence  ^fhim 
our  exiiraipter  may  exercise  over  otheirs^  we  mtist  honestly  oOHfeffS  thi6* 
reasons  of  our  disseti^bn,  arid  cfore,-  at  proper  seasons^  to^ackn^wiedgv- 
thac  we  are  unfashionaUi?,'  not-  because  it  is  incbnvenienti  or  agfiiikst 
our  interest]^  or  at  vSlrianpe  with  our  own  tastes  and-  indiilatiofis  to  htr 
otherwise^  but  because  the  thing  proposed  cannot  be  complied  widk. 
without  an  infilngement  of  the  Divine  law  ;•  and  because  in  the  fiiee  of 
sucb  restrictions,  we  have  not  the  hardibodd  to  fly,  we  must  rest  oue^ 
selves  upbii  CHfe  ordin^ndes  of*  our  God,  and  be  driven  thence  by  no  in- 
siditfl!kSro^  iiatlering' entlceineht's  whatsoever,  we  xhust  remepber  the 
cfbStf  of  iMipd^;  the  badg^  6f  our  CHrTstlan  profession^  and  find'  in  it' 
the  ittitSdbCetodvetyVodC df  tidMptatiod."  P.  47. 

The  same  sleadbless'of  ]^rinciide  is  nece^ary  to  regofarfe*  dikt' 
easy  aoquibsoeiice  ia'theproposab  <^  othersi'  thktgende  yieUb- 
iiig  to  their  Wishes/  which>>  however  engsiffng  and'  asriablb  sb  H' 
dispdei^loili.ui^  frecpiently  a  dttiigeA>us  snare  tcthe  young*  and: 
unstable.  Not-  lesa  periloiUf  is  the-  fear  of  ridiciile*'  On*  thitf 
pokit*  it  k  VFfX^  remerkedi 

^'  Tha  dtiacla'  of  ^idieul^  are  a^  vaVied  ^  they  aVd  vesdatibti^'; 
Mik6n^th^'td^  made  op^iy  atid'^thout  dts^is^^  arid  dieafe  ar^  tiy^ 
f^  ^e  iflMfiiklrdifid  :  fbr  g^n^rally  hikving  buf  a^  slight  fbdhdatlbii  to' 
i«st*itp<Mi;<thbyfr^it^'otily  a'thdderatcf  degree  of  finnbe^^aiid  courage' 
to  resist  and  turn  them  back  upon  theft  thonghtli!M  lev^ll^.  Beiildes^ 
when  openly  made,  it  is  more  frequently  done  in  jest  than  earnest,  and 
may  be  answered  with  the  same  playfulness  and  good  humoar  with 
which  they  were  employed.  But  it  is  the  sly,  though  bitter  sarcasm— -the 
tcme  of  irony  which  shakes  the  most  indifferent  observation ;  the  sneer, 
perceptible  to  none  but  the  most  delicate  apprehension,  which  come 
armed  with  such  power  to  irritate  and  destroy." 

In  the  last  two  letters  is  briefly  considered,  the  case  of  those, 
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who»  alanned  at  the  carelessness  of  the  rotaries  of  the  world, 
as  to  their  eternal  interests,  fly  into  the  contrary  extreme,  and 
renounce  even  its  innocent  gratifications  and  amusements. 
There  is  much  truth  in  the  assertion,  that  these  two  descrip- 
tions of  persons  mutually  injure  each  other ;  and  that  though 
the  errors  of  the  one  class  have  the  extenuation  of  good  inten- 
tion, sincerity  of  feeling,  and  much  endurance,  yet  these  right 
principles  ought  to  be  assisted  and  proved  by  the  exercise  of  a 
calm  and  dispassionate  judgmoat. 

Many  useful  hints,  for  the  reffuladon  of  conduct  and  de- 
meanour, are  interspersed  throughout  the  work.  For  instance 
— ^in  recommending  a  certain  freedom  of  intercourse  in  general 
society,  the  author  draws  the  line  in  the  proper  place ;  die  is 
fiir  from  extending  the,  same  liberty  to  private  intimacies^  much 
less  to  the  sacred  ties  of  friendship.  **  I  would  strongly  advise 
YOU,**  says  she  to  her  young  ladies,  ''  to  shrink  fit>m  any  thing 
like  an  intimate  association  with  any  persons  on  whose  reHgious 
principles  you  cannot  entirely  depend."  P.  140. 

The  volume  concludes  wim  an  admonition  against  wanderii^ 
from  church  to  church,  as  weU  as  against  following  the  dictates 
of  mere  inclination,  in  the  selection  of  the  sanctuary  in  which  to 
offer  up  the  homa^  of  prayer  and  praise,  and  to  receive  die 
message  of  good  tidinffs  delivered  in  the  gospel  of  peace. 

This  interesting  little  work  is  framed  with  so  much  attention 
to  nature,  and  contains  so  futhful  a  picture  of  real  life,  that  it 
cannot  fail  to  please,  whilst  it  mav  am)rd  instruction  to  some  of 
maturer  years  than  those  for  whom  it  was  expressly  written. 
The  Teacher  is  evidentiy  conversant  with  the  scenes  tibrough 
which  she  undertakes  to  guide  her  pupils;   and  this  alone, 
thouffh  a  very  essential,  is  not  a  very  common  qualification.    A 
revision  of  the  language,  in  the  event  of  a  second  edition,  might 
be  productive  of  improvement    There  is  too  much  attempt  at 
fine  writing,  which  sometimes  destroys  tiie  good  eflfect  of  a  sen* 
dble  observation.    A  frequent  recurrence  of  tiie  same  expres- 
sion, and  a  negligent  phraseology,  which  pass  uimoticed  in  the 
"  Cflksual  discussion  of  the  closet,**  diminish  the  pleasure  with 
which  the  public  may  be  expected  to  receive  sucii  discussions, 
when  ''  modelled  into  the  form  of  letters.** 
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Familiar  lUuslrations  of  the  Principal  Evidences  and  Design  of  Chris' 
tiamty.  By  Ma&ia  Hack.  12roo.  Pp.  32^.  5#*  London.  Har- 
vey and  Darton. 

• 
Out  of  the  multifiurious  stock  accumulated  by  Messrs.  Darton 
and  Harvey  for  the  amusement  i^nd  edification  of  our  "younger 
branches,'*  the  discriminating  hand  may  sometimes  pick  a  tiny 
volume,  the  character  of  which  is  decidedly  above  its  destina- 
tion. Such  is  this  last  puUication  of  Mrs.  Maria  Hack.  There 
is  here  no  want  of  theology,  or  of  literature,  or  of  science — on. 
an  appropriate  scale.  But  stiU  we  say.  Would  she  had  given 
us  some  more  stories  !  for  though  the  ''  Evidences  of  Chnsti- 
anity"  have  received  no  other  injury  from  her  pen,  than  being 
mixed  up  with  the  interlocutions  of  Harry  and  Manama,  we  are 
not  satisfied  that  the  impression  made  by  this  familiarizing  ma- 
nia of  the  day,  is,  in  such  matters  as  are  here  treated  of,  at  all 
advantageous  to  the  cause  of  sound  religion*  If  we  must  take 
pleasure  in  juvenile  diseuasiona  on  the  evidences,  proj^ecies, 
and  miracles,  we  have,  no  objection  to  receive  our  instructions 
frotn  Mrs.  Hack;  but  we  should  be  satisfied  with  our  children. 
if  they  were  to  limit  their  attainments  in  divinity  to  a  thorough 
comprehension  of  their  catechism^  and  a  general  knowledge  of 
their  Bible,  as  is  set  before  them  in  the  simple  abridgements  and 
iDustrationa  of  some  of  the  ladies  whose  names  we  have  men- 
tioned in  a  preceding  article. 

The  professed  object  of  the  present  authoress,  is  to  combine 
a  short  and  simple  view  of  the  evidences  and  desi^  of  Chris- 
tianity, with  such  information  as  is  generally  interestmg  to  young 
persons. 

In  treating  of  the  evidence  arising  from  the  sufferings  of  the 
early  ChristOms,  from  miracles,  and  from  prophecy,  the  sub* 
stance  of  the  argument  is  avowedly  taken  from  Paley,  Farmer, 
and  Newton,  interwoven  with  extracts  from  ancient  and  modern 
histo^,  from  travels  in  various  parts  of  the  globe,  and  from 
every  sort  of  work  which  can  contribute  to  the  illustration  of 
the  Sacred  Volume,  in  reference  to  the  persons,  manners,  cus- 
toms, or  events  mentioned  therein.  The  following  list  of  the 
running  titles,  under  the  head  '^  Evidence  of  Miracles,**  affords 
a  specimen  of  the  variety  of  matter  with  which  this  friend  to 
youth  endeavours  to  allure  her  readers  to  the  enquiry  after 
divbe  truth,  but  the  very  nature  of  an  |inal3r8is  precludes  the 
possibility  of  exemplifying  the  principal  merit  of  the  book^ 
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which  consists  in  the  clevet^ess  with  which  a  mass  of  digointed 
materials  is  formed  into  a  connected  epitome. 

**  Economy  ob8.eTyable  in.  the  dispensations  of  ProTidenoe— tEtv 
dence  of  Miracles — Prediction  of  Cohmibus— Uniformity  of  the  laws 
of  Nstoipe — They  can  be  violated  by  God  oid>y — ^Mmdes  the  signs  of 
of  a  Propbet — Magicians  of  Egypt — The  Magi — Roger  Baeoo^^-Jiew* 
isb  Tradicioo — Chinese  Jugglers — Why  the  Jews  were  not  conTinoed 
hj  Minw:les — Prejudices  of  the  Greeka  and  Roaoaaa-^-llM  spsrit  of 
eB<|H^y  broi^Kt  M^  ktto  coo^mpt^  spd  cnttfcljfjboi  ibc  amhooty*  of 
Mir^les."    P.  77. 

In  the  (dasaon  propkecy.  Pope's  Messiah  is  made  Ae^gfovM^ 
work  of  a  companson  bc^eea  like  pvo4ietioiio  eonconung  oobp 
Savieuv  and  the-Go^l  narvatiire. 

The  histovical  iUustrations  of  the  fidfilmea^  of  our  IiOid'a 
prophecy  respecting  the  mia  of  die  Jbwish  nalioii)  the  eaptie 
oC  Jbrusahne^  the  general  pMblicatio»<»f  the  6o6pe^>  ikt»  daogw 
and  sufferings  of  the  easly  Chriotinno,  are  interestiiv  eaoi^; 
the  exact  comptetion  of  mimite  predicted  particubie  being 
dearly  pointed  out  fbom^  the  testimony  of  Joeephus*  ancl  of  hee- 
then  and  Christian  writers.  The  last  eha|»tw  diseouMea  of  A» 
nat^ure  afid-  eflbct  oi  faith,  and  of  the  evidenoes  poaaeseed  by 
the  patriarcha  before  and  after  the  flood.  The  pnctkat  con- 
chision  of  the  Tohime  is  as  foUowa. 

"  Th^y  (the  evidences  of  Christianity)  are  very  important,  and  I  whh 
you  clearly  to  understand'  them,  that  you  may  know  what  eood  and 
sufficient  reasons  there  are  fbr  bdievmg;  Christianityto  be  a  dirine  Re- 
veladon.  Such  knowledge  null  be  valuable  te  you,  not  only  for  year 
own  satisfaction  at  present,  but  if»  when  yo«-  w»  a  amai  yoU' should 
meet  withineligiouapenoos,  who.ais  iariined»to>wjeqS  or  condemn  the 
Christian  fiuth,  youiwiU  (that  youims^F)  pemein  theeimiiiiwii  ofidiait 
objections.  But  a  nmte  peros^tion.  of  the  inUhi  ofi  Qiristiaiutf  will 
avail  nothing.  May  God  grant  you,  my  dear  child,  the  inmtimahlfi 
blessiags  which  flow,  from  a  cordml  r/eceptiou,oC  it!  Ma};  y^iLpasssss 
faidi  in.his  word,  d^votedness  to  his  secviQey.readinesSito  aubmit^in  sD. 
things  to  his  will !  Ma^  y.ou  think  it  ypur  greatest  joy  to  emplpy  all 
your  faculties,  your  possessions,  your  lif0,  iq.  promoting,  lus  glory !  Msv 
you  love  the  Lord  your  God  with  all  your  heart>  and  ^ith  idl  your  sonli 
and  with  all  your  strength !"    P.  520. 


TffliMi.  Thpthgimt  or  the  BUmenH  ijf  Simipimnt  Skmdalge^pnmmltd 
m  Ma  Hahultnr  Vun.    h  Sheets    U.  U.  Lcmdosi    Gadelli    ia». 


I'n  mi^tf  wdl  bo  smposed  Uiat  our  attention,  would  be  exeited. 
by.  auah  » titlfe  asi  <<  iSahida  Thaolo^cii,**  and,  aa»die  ieo4t  i»pR>- 


ftftft^ly  ddttlgn^d  *'  fot  th«  ui9^  i^f  iitudMtd  who  tr^Uld  decHne 

tll«  popttbur  ektteiMs  of  llAl'fiRtALIlM  ftlld  rANAtlCtSM}  Atld  {lt«^ 

pare  tMtii«elved  for  judi^ioudy  estbtaining  the  several  Iparts  of 
the  Setfjitaf al  systetifi,  by  ]^6vioufily  r^ardlng  it  As  a  ^^hole,* 
we  ttight  ftitther  be  expeol^  to  fM  Boih«whAt  ptejudloed  in  iti 
fkyotir.  Neitheir^  tJtef  h  due  eXAmfeuiiioii  of  the  pi^i  and  the 
iiKMle  iA  which  it  io  ex^uted)  haVt^  we  any  n&asoft  td  Wil2iht4d 
euf  teetimony,  ad  to  the  ingenuity  of  desl&ti  disiitigtiishable 
throughout)  Ahd  tts  to  its  Utility  ih  the  way  of  doetHnal  iiittatra-* 
ti6n  :  ouy  toaih  objeetion»  if  it  be  woiih  while  to  state  it^  in  to  the 
inconvenient  ft>nn»  Eictra-^ultis  sheets  lite  tery  repufoif e>  anil 
when  the  matter  spread  out  upofi  Ihekn  requires  dose  eoii«^ 
sidentfoiiy  tliey  ate  most  unmanageable  <  Moreoter,  the  ttfbu-^ 
kt  flrrangemetit  of  important  subjeels^  couveys  aii  idea  of 
qpMketj,  which)  in  the  presetit  instance^  is  by  no  means  charge^ 
able  tm  the  arranger,  who  is  etidetitly  a  scholar  and  a  divine) — 
we  ahonid  be  glad  if  we  eould  add)  a  man  of  taste.  For  tiiia 
teaaon,  if  we  may  hot  hope  to  see  the  Atlas  reduced  to  an 
eetairo  shape,  we  will,  nevertheless)  tell  what  are  the  merits  of 
the  "  View*'  in  its  present  form. 

Imprimis,  we  admit  that  the  engfavhig  itself  is  eiceeuted  in  a 
superior  style  of  elegance  and  correctness,  and  that  the  script 
tural  authorifies,  both  in  Greek  and  English,  are  well  arranged. 
The  only  typographical  inaecuracies  which  we  observe,  ate 
dhftse  t^^in  die  second  "  Particular  Statement,'*  over  the  word 
AiAm,  there  is  a  referenee  to  Matt.  i.  9,  whieh  we  suppose  waa 
Inteiided  to  be  Matt  iv.  8 ;  and  on  the  opposite  side  Uiere  ap^ 
peaen  M  war  tamar^  instead  of  #k  tt^  mtmfdtu 

hk  giving  his  English  Seriptural  terms,  the  author  (except  in 
two  instances,  ^pMip^  2«^xo#,  the  Bias  of  Sense,  and  ^onv^i 
P>ct;/kctfY^f,  the  Bias  of  Spirit,)  adopts  throughout  the  autho*^ 
rized  translation,  leaving  the  afflnlt^  between  certain  temn  to 
appear  chiefly  fSrom  their  elassification  in  the  Original  Oteek-^ 
this,  indeed,  we  take  to  be  his  real  motive  for  introducing  ia 
synopsis  of  the  Greek  and  English  authorities.  The  aiBnitiea 
of  siguUlcation»  for  instance,  not  manifest  to  the  English  reader^ 
bot  which  are  very  eonspicuonsly  so  to  those  who  understand 
fhe  GtMk^  wiH  tfppedr  in  the  foQowing  sh«rt  abstraet« 
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Under  this  form  of  classification^  the  affinity  of  certain  scrip- 
tural terms,  in  the  original  language,  must  be  sufficiently  appa- 
rent ;  while  by  the  place  which  tne  term  A^v^n  obtains  in  the 
**  Tabuk,**  the  author  ingeniously  avoids  the  two  opposite  ex- 
tremes (of  materialism  and  fanaticism,)  leaving  man  as  an  agent 
on  thi  one  hand,  too  independent  to  suffer  annihilation  in  the 
comiptibili^  of  matter;  and  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  too  inti- 
nutelv  allied  to  the  material  world,  to  rely  with  presumptuous 
confidence  upon  the  efficacy  of  supernatural  resources* 

Beyond  the  general  intention  visible  on  the  face  of  the 
work,  the  particular  purpose  which  it  is  designed  to  answer, 
seems  to  be  this,  to  determine,  by  some  cpnspicuous  and  scien- 
tific method  of  arrangement,  the  true  analogical  force,  and  the 
right  application  of  certain  parts  of  the  Scriptural  History,  by 
a  reference  to  the  whole,  without  altering,  and,  indeed,  without 
interfering,  with  the  passages  as  they  stand  in  the  original 
Taking  this  to  be  the  author's  real  design,  we  see  nothing 
objectionable  in  the  first  doctrinal  outline,  or  first  '^  general 
statement,**  by  which,  agreeably  to  the  Scriptural  system,  the 
nature  of  man  is  related  both  to  the  natural  and  spiritual  worlds, 
as  exhibited  with  reference  to  two  distinct  and  characteristie 
principles  of  agency. 

In  descending  from  the  ^'general**  to  the  first  '^ particular 
statement,**  relating  to  the  temptation  and  fall  of  the  first 
Adam  in  Paradise, — although  we  will  not  pretend  to  say  that, 
by  this  system  of  arrangement,  the  Scriptural  history  is  niade, 
in  aU  respects,  doctriniuly  clear  and  decbive ;  yet,  thus  far  we 
feel  justined  in  admitting,  that  the  author's  design,  which  is  by 
no  means  likely  to  mislead  the  judgment  in  any  material  poin^ 
embraces  all  the  advantages  of  an  aUegoricial  and  mystical 
interpretation  of  the  Scriptural  history,  without  any  attempt  to 
do  away  its  literal  force  and  propriety. 

Li  this  first  *' particular  statement,**  however,  although  we 
do  not  mean  to  accuse  the  author  of  any  design  to  alter  or  to 
misquote  the  original  Greek  text  as  it  stands  in  the  Septoagint ; 
yet,  in  his  reference  to  Genesis  iii.  22,  he  has  given  what  is  im- 
plied, instead  of  what  is  absolutely  written,  with  only  an  indi- 
rect  acknowledgement  of  it ;  and  we  would  further  suggest  for 
his  consideration,  who,  we  suppose,  desires  to  be  scientifi- 
cally correct  in  the  use  and  application  of  Scriptural  terms, 
whether,  to  the  queries  which  he  has  made  relative  to  the 
Tree  of  life, — that  Life  which  is  the  light  of  men,— he  ought 
not  to  have  subscribed  some  such  qualifying  expressions  as  the 
fiJIowing^  via.:  "otherwise  than  prospectively  or  by  antici- 
pation.** 
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The  queries  run  thus: 

But  what  is  Lere  iinplie4 
Of  food  to  gratify  the  taste  of  Sense  ? 
Of  beauty  to  attract  the  eyes  of  Sense  ? 
-  Of  good  and  evil  to  be  discerned  by  Sense! 

We  would  subjoin,  **  otherwise  than  prophetically,  or  hy  way 
of  anticipation,*'  because  objects  of  sense,  when  regarded  only 
prospectively,  or  by  anticipation,  may  be  considered  as  ob- 
jects of  faith,  and  these  qualifying  expressions,  we  conceire, 
would  be  favourable  to  the  designs  of  the  author. 

What  we  have  already  said  with  regard  to  the  "  particular 
statement,"  which  represents  the  fall  of  the  first  Adam  in  Para- 
dise, and  the  doctrine  of  original  sin,  applies  also  to  the  sub- 
sequent *'  particular  statement,'*  which  represents  the  victory  of 
the  second  Adam,  and  the  doctrine  of  spiritual  regeneration, 
as  well  as  .to  the  concluding  *'  general  statement," — ^that  is  to 
say, — estimating  what  is  jucucious  in  the  parts  by  a  reference  to 
the  whole ;  we  have  no  specific  objection  to  this  method  of  re- 
presenting the  outline  of  Scriptural  history, — ^if  it  could  be  effected 
within  a  smaller  field  of  vision. 


A  Hymn  on  the  Resurrection ;  to  which  are  added,  A  Hymn  on  St* 

Francis^  and  the  Postiana.     Limerick.    M'Auliff. 
Jesus,  Joseph,  and  Mary ;  to  which  are  added^  A  Hymn  on  the  Resur" 

rectian^  and  A  Hymn  on  EUas  the  Prophet.  Limerick*  S.  B.Goggin. 

The  Divine  Jerusalem,  and  a  Hymn  on  the  Annunciation  (if  the  Blessed 
yhrgin  Mary,     Belfast.    J.  Smyth.  . 

A  Hymn  on  the  fourteen  Stations  of  the  Cross.    Belfast. 

Hymn  on  John  the  Baptist.  Hymn  for  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.  Omagh* 

J.  Robinson. 
CasiiUan  Maid ;  to  which  are  added,  the  Bardf  and  Rumpty  Bumpty 

Be.    Limerick.     S.  B.  Goggin. 
The  Irishman's  Lamentation ;  Rynardine,  S^c.  Limerick.   S.  B.  Goggin. 
The  Cottage  Maid;  to  which  are  annexed,  a  new  Cathaleen  ThriaL 

The  Papered  up  Hair.    Limerick.     G.  M'Auliff. 
Stnoumeen  Deelash.    Crawford^s  Porter,  ^c.  Limerick.  S.  B.  Goggio. 
An  Elegy  on  the  kUe  Rev.  Father  Mulqueeny :  to  which  is  added,  Paddy 

Whack.    Limerick.    S.  B:  Goggin. 
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Graima  WeaL   Irish  Manujucture.   Weep  a%  W^  0^  iJonmdF-    S- 

B.  Goggin. 

Murrottgh  0*Mimqgk§H'     ^kfi  M'm$i^  A>y,  #c.    limerick.    S.  B. 

Goggin. 
Deeptur  fio<»  Sweet  Erin.    Caeik  Hyie^  ^.  Liraeiick.  S.  B.  Goggin. 

Pa^t  of  the  m^tter^  nthich  this  f^rticle  professes  to  notice,  van 
appear,  at  first  sight,  to  he  very  extraneous  in  a  Review,  whieh 
calU  itself,  by  way  of  4i3tinctioni  Theological;  but  we  beg  to 
remind  our  readers,  that  we  hold  ourselves  at  liberty  to 
pptice  ai|y  publication  which  ^hall  issue  ^rom  the  press,  if  |t  be 
only  remotely  applii^bfe  to  religious  purpo^s.  If  oiur  memory 
4q  ppt  fail  us,  it  was  Sheridan  who  said  to  ^  finend,  wheii 
fpme  coiiversa^op  turned  upon  the  influence  which  diflierent 
|uro4uct9Qas  ^aire  upon  the  public  mind,  ''  Let  me  write  your 
mtipnal  ^on^  mid  I  will  leave  all  the  rest  to  you^"  3hendaii 
^as  thinking,  perhaps,  of  \m  countrymen^  when  be  iii^e  this 
cleckuration — £br  there  is  not  a  more  enthusiastic  x^f^  undier  the 
f  un  than  the  Irish ;  th^  language,  thejir  hui^ouTi  their  quick 
sensibility,  their  rapidi^  of  thougpt,  their  versatile  imaginatiou^ 
and  sanguine  temperament  render  them  keenly  alive  to  the  im- 
pression of  song.  But  unfortunately  not  a  few  of  their  poets 
and  rhymers,  and  their  CleK^  too,  have  taken  an  unfair  ad- 
vantage of  the  wild  romantic  character  of  the  nation,  and  in- 
stead of  moulding  the  people  to  good,  as  they  might  have  done, 
hav«  pwsu^  a  9MVS0  th^  ^ry  xevene  of  that  Copied  by  the 
fitbulous  bard  and  pri^t  of  old : 

**  Sihrestres  homines  sacer  interpresque  Deorup^ 
Csedibus  et  victu  fbodo  deterruit  Orpheus." 

UoM.  Am.  FmL  Ml. 

The  political,  moral,  a^d  refigious  character  of  the  Iqwer 
Irish  has  been  grievously  affected  by  the  worse  than  **  Fescen- 
Ylina  Licentia*'  Siat  has  prevailed  of  late;  and  a  few  specmaens 
which  we  mean  to  give  q{  the  hymns,  songs,  and  bafiam,  which 
^x^  mps^  popular  19  tbe  sistev  island,  witt  sWw  that  we  aie  nol 
rambling  beyond  our  proposed  lij9i^%  whi^n  we.  ttftke  «ven  |he 
letter  of  these  the  t^pic  of  serioua  di/^cussioM*  Tbp  SHhjfiol 
was  suggested  to  us  by  a  gentleman,  who  ha$  lately  b^eq  tra^ 
veiling  m  Irelan<l,  and  who  had  opportuniti0s  of  seeing,  that 
those  who  enjoy  an  influence  over  the  minds  of  this  open- 
heaited,  but  uncultivated  people,  (we  are  speaking  of  the  pea- 
santry and  voffiuiRg  or4»>>  have. an  invitAioM  £mgm  im  e»^ 
couraging  the  circuUtion  of  0O9ipA>itipQa  of  th^  9U»t  opfMte 
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nature,  with  r^aird  to  litaray  ineduL  In  mme  waipeeta  tbe 
mtioml  t»^  il  xu9tA  vHf^Qi^  the  fltondml  of  petaons  who  coo., 
ftil^ate  tbn  iMM  of  the  pepiilalion,  and  id  odim  k  is  dopraifed 
4K>iMidertbly  below  it^  by  die  metrical  pieect  to  wUeh  we  dude. 
If  the  song  be  political,  there  are  a  fine  tone  and  epirit,  a  lofl^ 

ale,  or  fieart*4oaehing  and  inspiring  sentiments  penrading  it, 
iek  are  calculated  to  derate  me  news  of  those  who  join  in 
the  chorusy  or  listen  to  the  words,  above  the  conditioA  of  such 
as  are  to  toil  for  their  daily  bread.  On  the  other  hand,  if  tbe 
lay  be  of  a  moral  or  religious  cast,  its  quality  is  the  very  reverse 
of  th^t  of  the  other,  and  slavish  dogmas,  grovelling  ihou|;ht8^ 
and  unworthy  or  debasing  lessons  run  diroufh  many  of  the 
lines.  In  the  former,  such  expressions  as  **  holy  fire,'*  '^  man'v 
sacred  rights,'*  and  '*  dimity  divine,*'  abound ;  in  the  latter, 
they  never  once  occur,  what  can  be  the  result  of  diis,  but 
that -the  people  are  excited,  urged  on^  and  driven  to  despera- 
tion, and  to  seoret  dtsaflfection,  if  not  open  insurrection,  by  the 
sttmulaling  nature  of  the  political  baUads,  whQe  they  are  denKH 
raMaed  and  besotted  by  tne  vile  trash,  and  superstitious  rhap- 
sodies which  go  under  the  denomination  of  moral  and  sacred 
songs? 

lianentable,  indeed*  a3  it  was  observed  in  the  House  of 
G>mmons,  last  sesaion,  must  be  the  conditioa  of  a  oountnr, 
where  mischief  active^  freta  and  ragea  in  one  quaiter»  while 
torpid  ignoranqe  stagnates  in  another :  where  an  exagperated 
populace  is  taught  to  aand  up  a  voice  ctf  defiance^  mm  the 
abyss  of  siisery,  mid  the  depths  of  mental  datkiieas. 

In  the  collectMm  that  now  Kea  before  us,  fron  the  Limerick 
press*  we  find  printed  on  the  saiM  half-penny  riieet,  avidgar  and 
obscene  song,  from  which  we  should  be  ashamed  to  transcribe 
li  single  lhie>  and  *^  Oh  Blame  not  the  Bard,*^  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Moore.  Now  be  it  remembered,  that  the  latter  is  one  of  those 
Iri^h  Melodies,  which  have  such  a  tendency  to  call  the  angry 
passions  of  the  mal-contents  into  action^  that  the  author  thought 
R  necessary  to  exonerate  himself  iVom  the  charge  of  writmg. 
mi3cbievQUs  stanzas^  by  declaring^  in  his  Prefatory  Letter  to 
the  Dowager  Marchioness  of  D-^,^  *^  that  there  was  no  chance 
of  their  finding  their  way  among  the  common  peopIe.**^  But  they 
have  found  their  way  anions  them^  and  now  that  the  mischiei 
is  felt,  we  will  quote  Mr.  Moore*s  own  words,  to  shew  how 
litde  those  who  play  with  iniammable  nutter  axe  inclined  toi 
listen  to  the  admonitory  voiGe>  wbjch  bid»  then  beware. 

<*  It  was  not  to  be  expected  timt  those  touches  of  political  feeliog. 
those  tmies  of  national  compIaiiU,  in  which  the  poetry  sometimes  sym- 
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pathisM  with  tfie  muBic,  woald  be  suffered  to  pus  without  ceojiiire 
and  alsnu.  It  has  been  aoeordingly  said  that  the  tendency  of  this  pnb- 
lieation  is  mischievoasy  and  that  I  have  borrowed  these  airs  but  as  a 
yehide  of  dangerous  politics.  But  as  there  are  many,  among  the  more 
wise  and  tolerantv  who,  with  feeling  enough  to  nioum  over  the  wroDgs 
of  their  country,  and  sense  enough  to  perceive  all  the  danger  of  not 
redressing  them,  may  yet  think  that  allusions  in  the  least  degree  bold  or 
inflammatory  should  be  avoided  in  a  publication  of  this  popular  descrip- 
tion, I  beg  of  these  respected  persons  to  believe,  that  there  is  no  one 
who  deprecates  more  sincerely  than  I  do  any  appeal  to  the  passions  of 
an  ignorant  and  angry  multitude :  but  that  it  is  not  through  that  gross 
and  inflammable  region  of  society,  a  work  of  this  nature  could  ever 
have  been  intended  to  circulate :  it  looks  much  higher  for  its  audience 
and  readers." 

The  song  '*  Oh  Blame  not  the  Bard/!  is  too  well  koown^  to 
make  it  necessary  to  copy  more  than  one  stanza.  Several  of  Mr. 
Moore's  similar  nroductions  are  stitched  up  with  ballads  of  the 
most  contemptible  description,  as  if  they  who  promote  their  cir- 
culation with  such  tacksmen,  expect  them  to  become  more  mis- 
chievous, when  read  by  the  side  of  doggrels  that  blunt  and 
debase  the  moral  feeling. 

"  But  alas  for  his  country !  her  pride  is  gone  by. 

And  that  spirit  is  broken  which  never  would  bend : 
O'er  the  ruin  her  children  in  secret  must  sigh. 

For  'tis  treason  to  k>ve  her,  and  deaUi  to  defend ! 
Unpriz'd  are  her  sons,  till  they've  learnt  to  betray : 

Undistinguished  they  live,  if  they  shame  not  their  sires : 
And  the  torch  that  would  light  them  thro'  dignity's  way. 

Must  be  eaught  from  the  pile  where  their  country  ezpirea!" 

That  an  inverse  ratio  of  taste  and  talent  is  employed,  when 
an  impulse  is  meani  to  be  given  to  political  enthusiasm,  and  af- 
fected to  be  given  to  moral  enthusiasm,  will  be  further  apparent 
fl*om  a  comparison  between  two  other  poetical  effusions,  which 
issued  from  the  Limerick  press,  and  are  associated  together,  in 
the  same  column  and  type,  as  a  specimen,  of  the  "  best  assort- 
ment^ of  school-books,  pictures,  oallads,  &c.  ever  offered  for 
sale  in  this  kingdom.'*  The  Irish  cotti^er  is  taught  to  weep 
over  the  wrongs  said  to  be  done  to  his  country,  in  the  polished 
strains  of  a  master  of  the  science  of  poetry. 
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Weep  on,  weep  on,  your  hour  is  past. 
Your  dream  of  pride  is  o'er. 

The  fatal  chain  is  round  yoa  cast. 
And  you  are  men  no  more. 
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**  Weep  on,  perbaps  in  after  days 

They'll  learn  to  love  your  name, 
And  many  a  deefd  may  wake  in  praise* 

That  long  hath  slept  in  blame : 
And  when  tbey  tread  the  ruined  isle, 

Where  rest  at  length  the  lord  and  slave. 
They'll  wond'ring  ask  how  hands  so  vile, 

Could  conquer  hearts  so  brave  V* 

In  company  with  this  strain  of  full  and  plaintive  melody  we 
might  have  expected  to  find  that  the  cause  of  religion  and  vir- 
tue would  have  been  equally  sustained:  but  no,  the 3ame  voice 
which,  beside  the  cottage  hearth,  hlu(  just  raised  the  song  of 
sorrow  for  the  patriot,  in  a  flow  of  harmoniousiwprds,  and  deli- 
cate sentiments,  ceases  for  a  moment ;  and  then,  from  the  same 
page,  proceeds  to  move  the  tear  of  contrition  in  such  doggrela 
as  these : 

"  When  death  in  a  horrible  manner. 

Shall  seize  with  torroodting  pain. 
Your  senses  and  reason  quite  vanish. 

You  think  of  contrition -in  vain. 
.  In  vour  obstinate  dangerous  errors, 

Until  the  last  moment  don't  stay. 
Or  Pluto  will  pay  you  a  visit 

Before  the  first  dawn  of  day. 
I  will  be  advised  by  my  Pastor, 

Henceforward  his  council  111  take. 
No  longer  111  follow  the  life 

Of  an  insolent  stubborn  rake.** 

We  declare  that  we  have  transcribed  these  lines  as  the  very 
best  from  the  whole  collection  of  moral  lays,  intermixed,  as 
ihey  are,  with  miscellaneous  songs,  and  that  where  we  can  find 
notning  but  coarse  vulgarity  in  the  structure,  diction,  idiom, 
and  sentiment  of  the  versification,  which  professes  to  recom- 
mend piety  or  morality,  we  discover  the  style  of  **  master- 
singers*'  in  many  of  the  miscalled  **  patriotic.*'  This  cannot  be 
the  result  of  mere  chance,  for  the  same  judgment  which  se- 
lected the  most  touching  of  Moore's  Melodies  to  stir  up  the 
flame  of  — ,  (we  will  not  call  it  by  the  name  it  deserves,) 

mi^ht  have  found  some  equally  impressive  stanzas  in  honour  of 
an  nolier  cause,  if  they  were  really  earnest  in  that  cause ;  and 
if  four  or  five  balladaare  ta  be  stitched  up  under  one  cover,  or 
printed  on  the  same  sheet,  for  the  decoration  of  a  cottage-wal), 
or  the  instruction  of  its  inmates,  we  are  not  unreasoitiable  in  de- 
manding that  those  who  haye  it  in  their  power  to  act  as  censors 
of  the  cottage-press,  namely,  the  popish  parish-j^ests,  should 
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in  taste  and  style  to  popalar  songs.  In  Germany,  for  instance, 
the  romantic  tone,  ana  the  imapfinative  character  distinguish 
the  reliffiotts  as  much  as  the  fainihar  lays,  in  the  Popish  as  well 
as  the  Protestant  states ;  and  the  beautiful  Hymn  to  the  Virgin, 
whidi  the  author  of  a  ''  Tour  in  Germany  heard  sung  by 
some  of  the  peasantry,  bears  every  stamp  of  original  genius  and 
feeling,  even  aUowing  that  it  may  have  been  improved  in  die 
translation.  Now  let  our  readers  commre  a  stansa  of  this  with 
the  wretched  stuff  which  is  compoeea  npan  the  same  subject, 
and  eirculated  in  Ireland,  and  then  form  an  opitnoii  upon  the 
talent  and  judgment  which  are  occupied  in  producing  pure  refi* 
gious  aentUDenti  in  the  latter  unhappy  country. 


it 
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Finding,  still  finding,  the  last  beam  is  shmai^ 

Ave  Maria,  day  is  dediaiag. 
Safety  and  inaootnee  fly  with  the  light, 
Temptation  aod  danger  walk  forth  with  the  night. 
From  the  fall  of  die  shade  till  the  mstin  shall  ehime. 
Shield  us  from  danger  and  save  us  from  cdiae*'* 

A06  ManUt  oM/di  aoiw 
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Gabriel  departed  fimn  heaven's  higb  thraae. 
This  dav  found  Mary  aU  aftoae, 
Alarm'd  she  was,  to  her  he  said. 
Favourite  of  heaven  be  not  afraid, 
BehoM  thy  sacred  womb  riiaH  be, 
The  mansion  of  the  Deity. 
She  gave  consent,  and  6od*s  own  son, 
Beesme  incanurte  in  her  wossb. 


*'  Hail  sweet  Virgin,  my  advocate  dear. 
Blest  Mother  of  Jesus  your  livery  t  wear. 
Hail  sweet  Virgin  Mary  my  advocate  be, 
Prsy  unto  the  Virgin  to  pardon  me. 
An  you  that's  invested  in  her  livery. 
Guide  us  Holy  Mary  and  blened  Trinity.'* 

It  is  generaHy  conndered  dnt  the  firiands  6f  libetty  an  tti9 
utidoubted  enennsa  of  fbUy  and  s«pmtitia%  but  who  iriH  be 
bold  enough  to  saj  tbat  it  is  the  case  in  those  partv  of  ThImihI 
wfaicb  ais  under  Popish  infineacei  when  the  same  hand  will 
^M  ta apQor  peasant  m aoag^sook,  i^Mch  oontimss  **  ]>eq;ialr 
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not^  sweet  Erin,"  nia  tMe^  m&Aei,  ^Tbe  tm^  DMnelle- 
▼elationB,  as  rereaiei  l9  9l.  Aii|§fii9tin>  St.  Bsrtgge^  ami  St. 
Anne^  by  our  Lord  and  Saviotir  t^u9  Christ.*'  WeErappen  to 
have  each  of  these  now  upon  our  table;  tbe  fdentieitf  copies 
wbich  were  brought  from  a  cabin,  in  the  souAi  of  Lrdand^  and 
they  ace  too  iUustrative  of  our  positioa  to  sesigpi  the  eyp^HPtualtsr 
of  trmxscribiag  tbem.. 

^  Des^jmir  aot^  sweet  Brin^  thy  sua  is  not  set, 

Iiv  tibe.  dark  shades  ef  discordy  but  stift  there  renuuns 
A  hope  that  twill  rise  in  mild  splsndour  as  yet, 

A  hope  that  my  country  may  shake  off  her  chains. 
The  sajxu  of  Freedom  still  hovers  above, 

Toloatec  her  childfeoc.  and  dares  to  inspire 
Their  hnsoms  wiih  valour,  with  ^oi]^  ana  lamei 

The  patnot's  soul  aad  the  patriot's  fise^ 

'*'  Ah  say  was.  it  meet  my  attachment  to  thee 

Should  thus  he  rewarded'  with  marks  of  disg^aee^ 
Or  why  have  they  cast  this  opprobrium  on  me  ^ 

Which  they  dastardly  fear  to  assevt  to  my  face. 
Twas  ibr  this  that  f  drew  in.  defence  of  thy  Taws,. 

The  long  sheathed  sword  in  a  moment  divine. 
And  they've  branded  my  name  as  a  foe  to  their  cause* 

Fos  being,  Oh  Erin !  a  true  friend  of  thine. 

**  Is  it  meet  that  the  man  who  so  of^en  has  fbught, 

In  defbnce  of  his  country,,  so  patient  of 'tou; 
Shoidd  thus  t»  the  bar  like  a  culprit  be  broagbr, 

Tb  answer  f6r  crimes  at  whose  name  he'd  recoil  f 
But  vain  their  attempt,  th^  firm,  link  to  remove. 

They  never  ftom  thee»  my  affections  cantsever : 
And*  yet,,  my  lov'd  countrymen,  vet  will  I  prove, 

That  I  f^l.myself  prouder  and' higher  than  ever; 

*'  Is  it  just  that  the  Church  and- the  State- shotdft  array 

The  hostile  against  me;  my  tenets  condemn ; 
And  wfay^tbus  endeavour  your  cause  to  betray? 

B'ecause  in  religion  you  differ*  from  them; 
Sty,  why;  has  their  vengeance  been  levdl'dat  me;. 

And  why  to' crush  me  should  they  basely  have*stroref 
Whose  sole  wish  is  to  live,  this  disunion  to  see 

Expire  on  the  altar  of  brotherlyrlove. 

•*•  Yet  though- thcyVe  endeavoured  to  sully  my  fkme; 

Thoa^  tliey^ve  sought^  vainly  sought  to  rob  Uiee  ofa  fViettil, 
BespaiPiietv  fbv^oli,  ti^r»affe«nMiraof  thy  nMAe» 
Still  able  and  willing  your  rights  to  deftnd* 
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Nor  fhitk  that  the  time,  mj  IoT*d  conntry,  is  fiar* 

Our  emertiost,  bdiere  me,  oh  never  shall  cesset 
And  ourname,  sweetest  £rin,  shall  yet  be  the  star 

That  pilot's  thee  safely  to  bright  realms  of  peace.** 

Now  assuredly  the  reUgious  lesson  which  accompanied  this 
lofty  appeal  to  the  spirit  of  freedom,  should  breathe  something 
worthy  of  the  relation  which  exists  between  man  and  his  Re- 
deemer ;  but  it  will  be  seen,  that  however  desirous  the  popish 
instructor  was  of  teaching  his  scholar  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of 
the  State,  he  took  care  to  impose  one  of  his  own»  to  which  it 
is  a  thousand  times  more  slavish  to  submit 

*'  This  revelation  was  made  by  the  mouth  of  our  Lord  and  blessed 
Redeemer  to  St.  Augustin,  St.  Bridget,  and  St.  Anne,  whose  prayers 
were  fo  incessant  to  Alroigh^  God,  that  he,  d  his  goodness,  vouch- 
safed to  unfold  to  them  the  following  particulars  of  his  passion.  *  1. 
The  incredulous  rabble  gave  me  SO  cuffs,  ft.  Being  seised  in  the 
garden  and  led  to  Ananias,  afUr  receiving  many  falls,  they  gave  me 
SOO  blows.  3.  They  unmercifully  struck  me  on  the  shoulders.  4. 
They  gave  me  many  fists  on  the  mouth,  while  I  breathed  808  sighs. 
5.  They  dnigged  me  35  times  by  the  beard.  6.  I  received  5  mortal 
wounds  at  die  foot  of  the  cross.  7.  Being  bound  to  a  pillar,  I  re- 
ceived 5000  lashes.  8.  They  platted  a  crown  of  thorns,  and  pressed 
it  on  my  temples,  withal  the  blood  ran  down  my  face  and  neck.  9. 
They  struck  me  with  a  reed,  and  spit  on  my  face  10  times.* — ^Here 
observe,  whosoever  shall  devoutly  recite  seven  paters  and  seven  aves, 
and  the  Apostles*  Creed,  once  a  day,  in  honour  of  the  death  and  pas- 
sion of  our  Saviour,  shall  receive  the  following  divine  gifls  and  graoeib 
1.  A  plenary  indulgence  of  all  their  sins.  2.  They  will  not  suffer  the 
pains  of  purgatory.  8.  That  they  may  expect  the  blessed  visitation 
of  Jesus,  to  comfort  them,  and  the  glorious  light  of  the  cross  to  shine 
upon  them.  4.  At  the  hour  of  death  I  will  come  myself,  saith  the 
Lord,  and  relieve,  not  only  their  departed  souls,  but  all  the  souls  of 
their  parents,  if  they  be  in  purgatory.  5.  And  lasdy,  I  will  glorioosly 
conduct  them  to  everlasting  bliss,  where  joys  shall  be  without  end. 

*'  All  Christians  are  here  to  note,  the  virtue  of  this  revelation  is  such, 
that  what  man  or  woman  soever  shall  carry  it  about  them,  fulfilling 
the  requisites  of  our  mother,  the  Church,  shall  not  only  be  free  from 
their  enemies,  but  also  from  a  sudden  and  unprovided  death ;  and  if 
any  woman,  travailing  with  child,  shall  have  it  about  her,  she  shall  be 
sa&ly  delivered." 

These,  and  similar  popish  charms  have  continued  to  endave 
and  debase  the  minds  of  the  people  from  the  earUest  periods  of 
their  history.  The  words  of  the  official  letter  from  lord  Brog« 
hill,  afterwards  earl  of  Orrery,  to  liCnthall,  the  speaker  of  the 
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£agluh  parliament,  gliding  an  account  of  his  Tictory  over  k»d 
Muskerry,  in  1651,  are  too  remarkable  to  be  omitted. 

'*  I  make  bold,"  writes  lord  Broghill»  "  to  send  you  a  copy  of  one  of 
choae  many  charms  which  we  found  quilted  in  the  doublets  of  many 
which  were  killed,  that  you  may  see  how  miserably  the  poor  creatures 
are  deluded  by  their  priests,  and  how  impossible  it  is  to  keep  the  na- 
tives of  this  dominion  out  of  arms,  whilst  snch  great  seducers  have  so 
nnqnestioned  a  power  over  them." 

Does  not  the  rebellion  of  1798  yerify  lord  BroghiQ's  state- 
ment ?  and  has  not  the  same  account  been  transmitted  to  the 
English  govemment  of  the  ignorance  and  delusion  of  the  un- 
happy peasantry,  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  since,  with  the  same 
trutn  ?  Where  will  the  evil  stop  ? 

A  charm  given  only  last  year  by  a  priest,  in  the  county  of 
Cork,  to  one  of  his  flock,  we  shall  transcribe  in  its  genuine  or- 
thography. 

*^  As  Peter  sot  on  a  marble  stone, 
Christ  came  to  him,  he  being  a  Lone, 
Peter,  what  elath  thee  ? 
The  tooth  ake  my  Lord  God, 
Peter  arise  and  you  shall  be  firee. 

'*  And  all  men  and  women  shall  be  free  from  the  tooth  ake,  who 
believe  in  these  words ;  I  do  in  the  name  of  God.** 

Such  is  the  mental  bondage  in  which  the  Roman  Catholic 

Eriests  of  Ireland  hold  their  people,  while  they  declaim  so  vio- 
mtly  against  the  tyranny  of  England  over  Ireland* 
But  we  have  yet  to  shew  firom  our  collection  of  popular  bal- 
lads, how  artfully  the  burthen  of  some  of  these  songs  is  made 
to  correspond  with  the  promises  conveyed  in  Pastorini's  *  pro- 
phecies, with  the  indulgence  and  jubilee  for  the  current  year, 
granted  by  the  interdiction  of  the  present  pope,  and  with  the 
harangues  of  the  leading  members  of  the  Catholic  association, 
who  announce,  that  **  there  is  a  population  of  seven  millions  of 
people  ready  to  rise  against  their  tyrants,  and  who  occupy  the 
most  yaluabie  positions  for  military  purposes,  the  most  tenable 
passes,  and  the  readiest  means  of  attack  and  defence.'* 

We  transcribe  the  following  verses  from  a  song  called  **  Ca^ 
thaleen  Thrial,"  composed  in  1820  or  1821.  It  forms  one  of 
an  assortment  published  at  Limerick,  by  G.  M'Auliff,  the  fron- 

*  Pastonni  was  tho  atsuioed  name  of  Walmsle^,  a  popish  prelate,  who  pro- 
phesied, io  an  exposition  of  the  Book  of  Rof  elations,  that  Protestantism  woald 
nave  a  dirine  orerthrow  in  1826. 


«  religious  <H«kriii  cIom  omllfmmt^  vMi  Hrfcmate  fi^uHe',  whfeh 
we  suppose  is  emblematical  of  Ireland. 


•« 


Ye  sons  of  piMV  Erin^  no  lofigef  bswatf, 
Ffom^Covk  t9  Kinnle,  end  off  to^Cepo  CtM  \ 

Coiae  «p  widi  yo«r  spirits^  aaA  let  them  me  idir 
For  af  anuiMi^  eiioagb  ««  h«vr  haA  Ms  is4  y«Wi 

Loi  the  year  twenty-one  draweth  on  for  us  all, 
Tif«my-two  sluJl  oeoasioa  tbe  liocusfS'f  to  we^ 

Twam^thcee  shall  ba  oursy  then  begia  wer  to  raapi 
And  tear  the  black  weed  from  Cathaken  ThriaL 


**  Good,  people  take  courage,  the  time  shall  ftmveyr 
And  notes  shaU  be  bought  inrthe  year  t>fenty>-flve ; 
As  I  am  0*Healy,  we*U  daily  drink  alt, 

And  dance  to  the  measure  of  Cathaleen  Thrial." 

Another  song  called  ^Crawford*s  l^orter,**  is  of  kindred  mean- 
ings and  begins  thus, 

**  Good  news  to  yowI  ha^  t»  tell^ 

The  frost  and  snow  are  ovef, 
Let  ev'ry  omb*  cheer  up  hisf  heavt- 

And  tipple  like  a-  temper. 
Our  trade  is  slack,  but  still,  ere  long, 

We'll  flbuvish  yet  once  moiB  sir,> 
We'll  fill*  our  sacks,*  and  singiOitr  Song; 

And  to*  off  Ci^awibrd'tf  porteiu 

Come  all  ye  Isds,  the  worst*  is  ^ast, 

I've sometliing tb  cotfsoleyoa. 
The  Church'  that  war  mustf  now  be  last; 

A«  Scripture  of^n  tbid  yo\i-. 
The  liflhrof  the  cttM'itfoiis'brigkt'tliM'gaif^ 

Shstt!  riilne  i«cros»  fbtf  wateir,. 
In'  tw«it3F-five''twill'  oome  to^pasS( 

And  we'll  drinfeCrawferdtspnrter." 

In  tbe  '^  Inshman's  £aQientatioa>r  the  call  to'  arms-  is  loud- 
and  intelligible. 

«  Ittit-slatMHB.the-St.  Jmb^s's' Chronicle  of  Febi  n;  <'Tbe  priMU  lm?»- 
declared,  by  the  mouth  of  their  champioD,  Dr.  Doyle,  that  if  a  rehtlUon  ver* 
roffiugfrom  Carriek-fgrgnB  to  Cape  CUar^  no  Rmman  CatkoUe  frtlatt  wmUd  te- 
nrpmfhik  att^hrrtt^tt^  allay  it?^ 

ir  l%stbrtfrt'«alfir  thci*rotbsiratrts'ttf6ifrt«    «'  f!it«ir h\mai«ttytan,*»  h^ «tyi; 
*'  are  allowed  for  tbe  reigo  of  tbe  Looutts,  from"l9SE5.**' 
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**  In  the  north  I  see  friends,  too  long  was  I  \AinA  o' 
The  cobweb  is  broken,  and  free  is  my  mind  o', 
North  aiid  south  here's  my.  hand,  east  'and  west  here's  my  heart,' 
Let  us  ne'er  be. divided  by  any  base  art. . 
But  hark,  I  hear  sounds,  and  my  heart  strong  is  beating,         ^ 
Lo,  friendship  advancingf  delusion  retreating. 

.   boie  vadh  ura  vourneenj  Erin  go  Bragh. 

# 

,  "  WeVe  numbers,  and  numbers  do.  constitute  power, 

Let  us  will  to  be  free,  and  we're  free  from  this  hour,"  &c.  &c. 

Such  are  the  stimulants  that  continue  to  irritate  the  feverish 
and^sordered  imagination  of  the  lower  Irish,  and  if  the  Romish 
dergy'Dossess  but  naif  the  influence  of  which  they  themselves 
boast,  they  are  answerable  for  the  consequences,— for  they  have 
but  to  hold  up  their  fingers  to  banish  such  objectionable  pro- 
ductions from  all.  the  houses  of  their  flock.  Surely  the  same 
▼oices  which  are  raised  against  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  which 
threaten  to  tear  the  Bible  from  the  hands  of  those  who  presume 
to  read  them,  without  the  sanction  of  the  popish  parisn  priest, 
might  be  better  lifted  up  against  the  trash  of  which  we  are 
complaining ;  and  the  late  ''  Pastoral  Charge,"  which,  in  the 
name  of  the  Roman  CathoUc  prelates,  proscribes  Bibles -and 
Testaments,  might  as  effectually,  (when  it  prohibited  *^  all  tracts 
and  books,  which,  treating  of  reHgion,  come  from  a  suspected 
source**)  have  excluded  suspicious  articles  that  treat  of  politics. 
Either  the  attachment  and  reverence,  which  the  Lish  papists, 
the  majority  of  the  people,  entertain  for  their  cleray,  are  not  so 
great  as  the  advocates  of  emancipation  represent  tnem  to  be,  or 
we  have  a  right  to  assert  that  the  moral,  intellectual,  and  politic 
eal  activity  of  the-nation  depends  upon  the  exertions  of  the  po- 

Sish  priesthood ;  that  they  who  forbid  the  sight  of  the  Holy 
eriptures,  can  forbid  the  reading  of  impure  and  inflammatory 
songs,  and  that  they  who  excommunicate  such  as  attend  here' 
Heal  societies,  can  fulminate  menaces  equally  formidable  against 
those  who  frequent  secret  and  illegal  meetings,  or  swear  obedi- 
ence to  General  Rock.  Until  the  Komish  clergy  take  the  same 
pains  to  banish  such.son^s  and  ballads  as  this  article  has  noticed, 
which  they  take  to  banish  the  Bible  from  their  sphere  of  influ- 
ence, we  shall  continue  to  doubt  the  force  of  Mr.  Flunkett's  litte 
declaration  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  *^  those  priests  are 
the  men  who  preach  peace  to  the  agitated  peasantry. 
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IV  Jnfi  ^^^*  Samtd  JakMwm,  D.D.  The/ftiPteiiiaU  9f  Yta^'j 
CM^si^  m  New  York  C&MMllg  iwiiiy  hOerekh^  Albt^daUt^  a 
gtf^enU  mtw  of  lAe  $iaU  of  ReRgion  and  Learmng  m  Conncrfiatf. 
dmrimg  the  former  part  of  the  kui  Cenhary ;  and  an  account  if  iMe  Itn 
giUuiion  and  Rue  of  Yale  CoUege^  Conneetkai  ;  and  of  King* 9  (nam 
Cehtmbia)  CMege^  Nem  York.  Bjf  Twohulb  BEAimumT  C^ulnbleb. 
D'.D.  F&rmerlf  Rector  tf  St.  John's  Chnreh,  Elutabetk  Tomn^  Nem 

'  Jertef*  To  mU^k  k  added  an  Appendia^  e&ntaining  manjf  Ori^kud 
Lettere,  netier  before  PyNished^Jrom  Bishop  Berkeiey,  BMsfy  Zomtk. 
Archiishnp  SeeUr^  and  oiherSf  to  Dr.  Johmon.  8to.  Pp.  tlO.  6f. 
LdodiXL  Rivinffttms.     I9it4. 


Whoever  ieflects  ujpon  the  telatiTe  conditl6xi8  of  this  cMtfKtty, 
ahdbf  die  United  States  of  America,  andperdcxdarly  upon  the 
rapidly  encreasing  wealth  and  fetrengdi  of  die  htter ;  mikflt  be 
conrmBced  diat  nothmp  cah  be  no  'dedrhble  fer  dietr  ililifafal'iii- 
tcnsU,  as  tte  cultiiration  of  die  most  cordial  and  fiiendly  ton- 
neiitioii  between  them.  Widi  Ae  fullest  convicdon  of  die  liliri- 
taUed  foiimr^  and  incf|lcahlble  resources  of  the  British  emtitre : 
wb  a^e  equ^y  persuaded/  ihkt  every  year  gives  addidoHal  i^ 
dedce.to  the  fact,  tint  our 'farmer  coibnieB  have  attidhed  fifiit 
iaqpoHance,  ^Icfa  forbids  diem  to  be  neglected  as  £rieiids/ifi^  iis 
eHmie^  to  be  despised*  With  dns  impression'opon  our  ttindsi 
we  receive  widi  sincere  satisfiictiony  eveiy  indication  <^  amicable 
fipelings  between  die  two  countries:  and  none  more  so,  than  tey 
demonstration  of  encreasing  similarity  in  their  i^sligioilB  Msnti* 
ments;  anydiikig  which  may  lead  ns  to  hope^  that  a  time  may 
ahrive  when  the  faith  and  doctrines,  mtd  coobtitution  of  tb^ 
CfaOffch  vf  England,  may  become  die  moit'prevaiihig  sysGem  of 
rriS^dn  in  America.  If  Protestantism  be  destfnMI  Itt  any  ftttwe 
time,  (which  we  trust  it  is  not)  to  contend  fbr  its  exfiteaee  Mrtdi 
Peptey  in  Europe;  it  may  have  fluikin  to  *  rejoice  in  Bndlligs 
{nwemd  afly,  or  possibly  a  se^iire  place  of  'rfefirge  beyoildue 
Adantic* 

Thcte  reflectioiis  naturally,  occurred  to  us,  upon  tnndhg  ovet 
dm  volume,  of  which  we  have  now  to  give  a  sh<Nrt  aeoount  to 
our  ttedars.  It  consists  (as  its  title  imports)  of  die  Life  of  'Dr« 
Samuel  Johnson,  who  Was  the  fixfet  president  of  Kki^^a  ^Aow 
Columbia)  College,  in  New  York.  Widi  this  is  interwoven  an 
account  of  die  rise  of  Yale  College^  in  Connecticnt,  in  which  Dr. 
Johnson  was  educated, «ttd graduated;  and  of  wfak:h  he  became 
one  of  the  first  tutors  in  the  year  HIS,  when  he  was  but  twenty 
years  old.    But  the  chief  inttn^rt  of  the  book  on  ifa^'Kii^Df^ 
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wafer,  is  ftmded  upon  the  reason  mngoed  for  its  Mpidbiieatioti 
in  Ef^^nd;  ihst  ^'tt  affords  apaccotmtafihc  rise  and  progress 
of  the  JSpiscopat  Clmroh,  ina  oortfoa  of  the  United  States,  an^ 
exhibits  at  <he  same  lime,  the  lively  interest  which  was  take^  ia 
its  welfare,  by  ^Kstingaished  ptektes  of  the  CSnvch  of  England/* 

The  reKgion  of  the  province  of  Connecticut,  at  the  time  arhcn 
this  narrative  conamenoes  was  Pvesl^terian :  and  aococdin^y 
the  suhjeet  of  it,  who  *'  had  aiways  intended,  joekh  die  ooncnr*- 
rence  and  approbation  of  his  firiends,  to  become  a  preacher  ef 
the  .gospel,  was  set  apart  to  the  ministry,  March  SO,  1720,  in 
the  ^4tn  year  of  his  age :  and  at  the  earnest  solioitatioDS  of  the 
people  at  West  Haven,  but  fow  miles  distant  from  bis  college^ 
consented  to  fix  himself  in  that  station/'  But  he  uppears  very 
early  to  have  been  impressed  with  the  di^adrantages  and  incoi^ 
veniences  of  that  form  of  Christianity.  And  awr  giving  the 
subject  the  fUlest  investigation,  and  the  most  deliberate  reflec* 
tion,  he  was  led  much  ftrtber,  even  **  to  ^suspect,  not  only.l^ 
regularity,  but  even  the  lawfidaess  and  validity  of  his  ownonK-* 
natiop." 

Should  any  one  doubt,  whetJier  tlie  att^hment  of  the  d^gy 
of  our  .established  ehurdi  to  their  liturgy  and  written  sermons, 
is  fotmded  in  principle  or  not,  let  him  r^p4  the  statement  of  the 
^uuoqs  f^f  Mr.  Johnson,  who  could  have  no  coBceivsUe  motire 
ef  interest  to  warp  his  judgment;  but  had  mi]<sh  which  would 
oatuially  and  jpowerftilly  incline  bhn  to  a  different  conclusion^ 
from  fH^  to  which  he  ultimatdy  anpved*    We  aoe  told  Aat  he 

*'  Was  always  of  a  serious  and  deitout  turn  of  roind,  but  averse  to 
^f^mpmranee  of  eni/mmsm :  and  be  never  could  be  thoroughly  ;e- 
coQciled  to  the  pracUce  of  puhfic^  extempore  praying  and  preaehmgf 
which  he  looked  upon  as  the  great  engmet  of  ^entbueiamn*  When  at 
cvHsgs  he  had  saoseiittd  an  ^avaraipo  to  -fi^tamore  prajrer^  bf  ob- 
Mnraag  Che  nie  that  stas  madcisf ,  tb^m  4iere,  iWi  tbe  teqdeocy  of  thjs 
pmctioe  to  prcmiatetsslfrconaBit  .and^spifiiusl  pvide.  The  .^chplsrs.  in 
^  tine,  fMquendy.hsU  priffle.VM^tj^gs  £>r.p£ayer;  ^  tJbi^e  of 
Asm  that  kad  sccpttrad  soiQethiag  Qf.a  ^lept  «t  eztemnore  ptaying, 
OBaU  nat  forbear  appeaiteg  vain  cif  it :  one,  in  parti<;uW,  who  was 
attovad  So  e^Dttl  in  dbat  .way,  ,had  ihe  inanity  .fre<}tt^ntly  to  l^aa^t  pf  Jus 
8&.  On  ihe  either  hand,  aoiae  modest  youqg  gentleiaen,  of  ;goc>d 
*^  BQdr&ir  ohsnkcter»  arho  «9aal(9d4be^a«siurance  to  pray  in  this  man- 
*w,  .-wsre'aiasomites^Qefid'ahddSfipiMd.  Jdr.  Johnson  also  could  not' 
■*lp  fiBefmemilf  ■tifraisg  sMtiy  Jmiiiar^  imffft^Ane/at^^ajti^  mdcceni,  mi 
I^^Mt  aim,  ,atfnpsi<  Matpikemoue  empre$mfi$f  that  <were  njueic^  ,W 
2*<»'<WBBisaB,  jrahieh  wete  sbtskiagtohinvaadgMrehiipran  .qar)y.4»- 
*^to  amrmpswi  pra^g.  jFtmPis^.i^ayK^tigft  te  ivoi^ldipot  av^iA 
■oakmgthe  conclusion,  thai  U  wmid  he  imicA  fe^sr^^'VKt^H^J'Ifl^^ 
f^C'tftmp^d^  with  Ate  $are  apd  atfet^m" 
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Notwiihstandtng  this,  in  a  matter  of  so  much  importancei  he  did 
nothing  hastily,  hut  acted  with  the  greatest  caution  and  circum- 
spection. He  continued  for  some  time  in  the  care  of  his  con- 
gregation: introducing  hoy^ever '* /arms  qf  prayer ,  which  he 
provided  for  himself  in  the  best  manner  he  could,  and  chiefly 
out  of  the  liturgy  of  the  church  of  England  :**  of  which,  how- 
ever, his  hearers  had  no  suspicion.  At  length,  after  much  read- 
ing, and  frequent  conversations  with  his  friends  at  the  College, 
they  came  to  this  conclusion :  that ''  they  could  see  but  little  r^ 
semblance  of  the  primitive  church  in  the  discipline  and  worship 
that  were  eistablished  among  them :  and  that  the  Church  of  En- 
gland appeared  to  them  in  its  general  constitution  to  come  the 
nearest  to  the  nuritv  and  perfection  of  the  first  ages  of  Chris- 
tianity of  any  church  upon  earth." 

Accordingly,  Mr.  Johnson,  accompanied  by  three  of  his 
fiiends,  who  had  imbibed  the  same  opinions  as  himself,  deter- 
mined upon  going  to  England  for  regular  episcopal  ordination. 
On  the  5th  of  November,  1722,  they  embarked  at  Boston,  and 
after  a  stormy  passage,  they  landed  at  Ramsgate,  on  the.  15th 
of  December,  and  proceeded  the  same  day  to  Canterbury, 
where  they  were  detained  (strange  as  it  may  sound  to  our  ears) 
three  days  for  the  stage  coach.  However,  this  gave  them  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  that  ancient  ietnd  venerable  city.  Of  course 
thev  did  not  neglect  to  attend  divine  service  at  the  Cathedral, 
with  which  thev  were  equally  surprised  and  delighted]  **  The 
magnificence  of  the  building,  the  solemnity  of  the  servine,  and 
the  music  that  attended  it,  all  conspired  to  fill  them  with  admi- 
ration and  exquisite  pleasure." 

Here  an  incident  occurred  to  them,  which  was  peculiarly  for- 
tunate and  gratifying.    It  seems,  that 

**  They  had  no  introductory  letters  to  any  persons  in  Canterbury; 
however,  on  their  request  they  were  introduced  to  the  Dean,  who  was 
the  learned  and  excellent  Dr.  Stanhope.  When  they  came  to  the 
deanery,  they  sent  in  word,  by  the  servant,  that  they  were  gendemen 
from  America,  come  over  for  holy  orders,  who  were  desirous  of  paying 
their  respects  to  the  Dean.  The  Dean  himself  came  immediately  to  the 
door,  took  them  by  the  hand,  and,  to  their  surprise,  said,  '  Come  in, 
Gentlemen,  You  are  very  welcome.  I  know  you  well :  for  we  have 
just  been  reading  your  declaration  for  the  church."  It  seems,  the  de- 
claration, with  their  names  annexed  to  it,  had  got  into  the  London 
papers ;  and  the  Dean,  with  a  number  of  prebendaries  who  dined  with 
bim,  were  at  that  instadt  reading  it.  The  company  treated  them  with 
^eat  fKendship  and  respect,  and  desired  to  hear  from  them  their  whole 
Story.  This  was  circumstantial^  told,  and  the  evening  was  spent 
ikgreeaUy  on  "both  sides.*" 

lliis  circumstance  naturally  led  to  introductions  to  other  dig- 
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nitaries  of  the  church ;  amongst  whom  were  the  two  Archbishops, 
and  the  Bishop  of  London;  and  they  were  noticed  by  many 
other  distinguished   individuals  both  of  the  clergy  md  the 
laity.     They  were  also  received  with  all  possible  kindness  by 
the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel ;  who  readily 
agreed  to  serfd  Mr.  Johnson,  and  his  friends  to  missions  that 
were  then  vacant.    His  own  was  fixed  at  Stratford,  a  place  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  West  Haven,  of  which,  he  had  been  the 
minister.    Shortly  afterwards,  they  were  ordained  deacons  and 
priests  by  the  bisnop  of  Norwich  in  St.  Martin's  church.  They 
had   then  the  misfortune  to  lose  one  of  their  number,  Mr. 
Brown,  by  the  small  pox.     Another,  Mr.  Cutler,   had  pre- 
viously had.it  severely,  but  recovered.    They  then,  that  ip, 
Mr.  Johnson  and  Mr.  Cutler,  visited'Oxford:  where  they  founfl 
that  their  friend.  Dr.  Astry,  the  treasurer  of  St.  Paul's,  had  prp- 
cured  from  the  University,  for  Mr.  Cutler,  (who  had  graduated 
so  long  affo  as  in  1701,  at  Harvard  College)  the  degree  of  D.  D«> 
and  for  Mr.  Johnson  that  of  M.A.^    They  were  subsequently 
admitted  to  the  same  degrees  at  Cambridge,  where  they  spent 
a  Ibrtnif  ht  very  agreeably.,    **  The  remainder  of  their  time, 
before  their  embarkation  for  America,  was  employed  in  con- 
versing with  their  friends,  in  seeing  the  curiosities  in  and  about 
London,  and  in  making  short  excursions  to  Windsor,  Hampton 
Court,  Grreenwich,  &c."  ^ 

But  the  principal  subject,  which  engaged  their  attentioi), 
both  before  and  after  their  return  to  America,  was  their  endea- 
vour :to  provide  for  the  prosperity  and  the  stability  of  the  Epis- 
copal Church,  by  the  regular  appointment  of  Bishops  to  tnat 
country.  We  shall  bring  together  all  the  information,  which 
this  volume  affords  us,  upon  this  interesting  point,  by  which^  it 
will  appear,  that  this  object  was  not  accomplished  during  the 
life  of  Dr.  Johnson,  though  he  had  it  very  much  at  heart,  andl 
spared  no  pains  to  effect  it. 

'*  They  received  their  letters  of  license  from  Bishop  Gibson,  who, 
by  this  time,  had  been  translated  from  Lincoln  to  London.  With  this 
Mmed  and  excellent  Prelate  they  conversed  frequently,  on  the  state 
of  the  Church  in  the  colonies-  They  urged  the  necessity,  as  they  had 
lepeatedly  done  with  their  friends  in  London,  and  at  both  the  Univer- 
sities, of  sending  Bishops  to  America ;  representing  it  as,  in  their 
humble  opinion,  a  diishonour  to  the  Christian  and  Episcopal  nation  of 
England,  that  America,  which  had  been  planted  for  one  hundred  years, 
and  contained  a  large  number  of  Episoc^al  congregations,  should  still 

l>e  without  some  of  the  most  important  offices  of  £e  Church,  for  want 

• 

*  In  1743,  tho  degree  of  D.P.  was  coaferred  upon  him  bj  diploma  from. Ox- 
lord. 
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0f  lb  B|iic<yii,  HbLorddM|^wi»or  ib«nlMotiinuto«iik'aMl» 
■od  tbt  titfst  yMTy  o»  •coasiMi  m  the  JiMobilM  •endiii^  two  Buhops 
oter  !•  th*  ooloDiMi  fat  w«in]y  entered  into  the  affiur ;  kut  he  emUd 
moi  prewaU  with  the  wmistrf  to.  give  hu  profotal  the  atUmtum  it  dr- 
eerved*  He  continued  to  be  sealoaB  for  such  en  Establisfaroent  as  lotkg 
is  he  liTed  ;  end  eondeecended,  in  loanv  kind  letters,  to  correspond 
with  Mr*  Johnson,  on  that  and  other  subjects  relating  to  the  Church." 

btAejBtiT  1750  Bisltop  Bfaeriodt  tmtn  thu  to  Dr.  Jduwon 
upon  thb  tubjcot. 

^  I  have  been  far  from  nedecting  the  aflairf  of  your  Churches,  and 
have  been  soliaiting  the  establishment  of  one  or  two  Bishops  to  reside 
in  proper  pArts  of  thfe  Plantations,  and*  to  bate  the  conduct  and  direc- 
tion or  the  whole.  1  am  sensible  for  myself,  that  I  am  capable  of 
doing  but  little  service  to  those  distant  Cbrnvhes,  and  I  am  persuaded, 
that  no  Bidiop  rltsfdtng  in  England  onght  to  have,  or  willingly  to  uodet- 
cakei  th«  provinee.  As  soon  ea  I  csine  to  the  nee  of  Londen^  I  pi«. 
aentid  m  minnorial  to  the  king  on  this  suhj^ct,  which  he  referred  to  tlK 
priMipnl  officers  of  state  to  be  considered.  But  so  many  dificnldes 
wwi  startedt  dMt  no  report  wm  mnde  to  bis  mi^ty/' 

Two  y^ars  kftenmrds  lie  recurt  to  thb  mntterj  and  naes 
(hfefee  strong  tfflsis* 

**  I  think  myself,  et  pretent,  in  a  very  bad  situation :  Bishop  of  a 
irtst  country,  without  power,  or  influence,  o^  any  means  of.protnotii^ 
true  religion :  sequestered  from  the  people  over  whom  I  haw  tlte  care, 
and  must  never  hope  to  see.  I  should  be  tempted  to  throw  off  all  this 
aare  quite,  fveire  it  not  f&r  the  $aki  tffitmmng  ecea  tke  ^ffmnmm  of 
an  Bj^eeepM  XJhufvtk  ai  M#  r^aailBtisasL 

This  measure  hud  also,  aftcn^anla,  a  sfitcere  hat  uiMueeeea- 
tdl  advocate  in  Archbishiip  Setkef  •  But  the  time  and  circmii- 
fttkm^efi  were  then  necuBarly  lurfkTOurable  to  it;  aMioi^  in 
the  end  it  was  cimriech^bnt  htnr  or  when  does  not  apfeair  in  this 
pubfication.  Should  another  editiott  he  reqnired,  this  intbrm*- 
tion,  together  with  the  present  acttial  ccmstitution  of  Epiaeo* 
friNty  n  Amerffeai  ^niglit  oa  very  centettianlly  gmn  in  asi  addS- 
tiond  appcftdix^ 

In  VJSl  the  At^btA«^  thwft  writer  to  On  JUwamk 

*'  I  thank  yssi  for  your  draught  of  aa  Address  for  Bisbc^  on  « 
jBeHcei  Would  lo  God  Wh  ovaats  were  nearer  than  they  seem  to  be 
•at-^preaentk  The  r|gbt  time  to  try  is  certainly  when  a  peace  is  made, 
.i^TaiclMietaaoes  afiiMd  aay  hope  of  sucosss.  But  this  is  a  noatter  of 
.irhidi  yaa  .la  Aaserka  cannot  judges  and  thereibre  I  bqg  you  «i|l 
eUtenpit  Bbthiim  wiihaat  the  advice-^  the  Society*  or  of  the  Kshopa." 

The  next  year  his  language  is  still  more  discouraging* 

*'  I  assure  you,  that  no  otielia^  intimited  tb  me  the  least  desite  af 


tlierpAcf  Qf  9iBl^9  in  A^n^'ca-  fn^  *at  I  wn  emirely  of  your 
opioion,  tliat  the  crown  should  not  begin  witt^  Clergvipjm  dfam 
•ctUcd  there."  ^  -  ?? .    T^  %   /    ^. 

Not  to  dwisU  too  lon^  upon  thb  topky  W/^  shall  condac^  it 
by  quoting  a  few  words'  fr6m  Bisfaop  Lowth  to  ])f.  C^jEtdqlbr^ 
the  drufbiid  author  of  this  volumei  which  was  edited  in  ^Ajnerica 
by  ^isnop  Hobart,  of  New  York,  and  ii^  qow  repubfish^dhere 
at  the  sugg^s^oi^  of  s^^y^iral  in^indu^*  P!^"^*^  ^P^tlf^s  l^^^f 
if  dfltei  iq  1775,  three  ye^3  after  tbe  d^jtn  o(  Djp*  J^^pj^ 

V  If  it  sbafl  please  God/.'  he  says^  **-  that  thefe  unhappy  tiimaks  he 
quieted,  and  peaee  and  order  restored  (which  ^vent  i  angf  simgami 
enough  to  think  is  not  far  distant),  we  may  reasonably  ho^  tfiat  out 
govcsrnoci  vill  be  teught,  Jby^  experi^ce,  to  have  some  regiurd  to  the 
Clnirch  of  Bngknd  in  America^  Qut  it  will  bje  tiipe  enough  to  e^* 
aUler  nAiat  ou^t  to  be  done,  wiien  so  Messed  an  oppprtumt^AiaB  om 

ilMif.** 

« 

^  ffsif  more  partipuli^  of  the  li%  of  I>r.  JpI^l8on  may  m^ 
he  unacppp^ble  to  those  who  irill  content  themselves  vi|;h  dw( 
^bjidgment  of  it.  Nothing  coi]}d  be  iupre  discourfigii^  i^^ 
ii^  recjbption  upon  his  return  to  Am^pca* 

*f  He  was  then  the  only  Episoc^ud  Qergynun  in  the  colony,  and 
fiuuid  himself  surrounded*  o^  all  ades  by  Atter  eneknfes^  '  He  was 
gmesaUy  considered  and  treated  m  a  sdiinoaiic  aad  ^K^atatef ;  and  the 
^pl^  f^^BP«d  to  b^  rfi9<>lved,  by  thwarting  him,  asd  W^i^rmB  Ul 
situation  uneasy,  to  drive  him,  if  possible,  {tf>tf^  the  country.'* 

Nevertheless,  he  persevered,  witl^  admirable  temper  aq4  dis- 
j^tion:  but  at  3tratford,  from  paiticujar  causes^  for  many 
vearsj  wifh  but  little  succes^.  But  ii^  the  neighbouring  towns, 
where  he  i^oipet^aes  o^ciate4/  W<1  in  otber  part?  of  thp  colonvi 
die  Chufpn  rabidly  gaii^ij^d  poynd.  For  wf  ^nd  ^'  1730. 
thktwpi  yfim  ^Aer  jijs  retyr?  from  Englwd,  PoiWj?4c»^  coul^ 
enumerate  not  less  than  seven  hundred'  Episcopal  tamilies. 
VhiB  great  inerease  was  partly  owing  to  the  extravagances  of 
the  Dissenters  thems^ves,  miieli  set  people  upon  lifiquirinji 
into  the  ^th  of  Aeir  pretensions.  Espeeiatty,  the"  wild  eiP> 
thuriasm  introduced  about  this  time  into  the  cploiiy  by  Mr. 
Whifdeld,  happily  conCfibuted  to  tUs  sdutary  end.  'Whenever 
a  Blin&Bter  of  the  Oiurcii  of  Baglaad  quili  that  aobriety  of 
&er  character,  which'  is  a  dlstitx^ve  Htark  of  ifae  dii^'BMiiH 
'der  of  dhiiatianity,  and  indulges  in  any  8pe<ne«  ^  fiuialieisiBy 
he  becomes  in  rdaKty  a  Dissenter^  wiii^teter  Ae  IbPai  4t  hfe 
creed  or  profession  may  be ;   and  is  so  ooiuidered  by  ^ 
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flener^Uty  of  persons  of  that  description.    Thus  it  happened  to 
Mr.  Whitfield  in  America. 

**  At  the  first  appearing  of  this  adventurer,"  lays  Dr.  Johnson, 
"  who  was  in  the  orders  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  still  wore  the 
garb  of  her  Clergy,  although  he  had  violated  her  laws,  as  well  as  his 
own  oath  of  canonical  obe£ence,  and  put  her  authority  at  defiance — 
he  was  received  with  all  the  marks  of  high  approbation  and  applause 
by  the  Assenting  nunisiers  in  general.  Some  of  them,  undoubtedly, 
looked  upon  him  as  an  extraordinary  person,  raised  up  by  Providence, 
like  John  the  Baptist,  and  coroing  in  the  spirit  and  power  of  Elias»  to 
rouse  sinners  from  their  spiritual  slumber,  and  to  bring  men  to  serioua- 
ness  of  life,  and  the  practice  of  piety." 

This  is  an  illusion  into  which  people  of  weak  minda,  have 
always  been,  and  still  are,  apt  to  fiul,  whenever  a  preacher,  with 
singular  pretensions  to  zeal  and  devotion,  appears  in  die  world* 
And  we  suspect,  that  it  is  not  always  discountenanced  by  orators 
themselves ;  especially,  if  they  happen  to  possess  the  acci- 
dental advantage  of  a  somewhat  rough  and  remarkable  exterior, 
to  aid  the  impression  of  their  eloquence.  W^  confess,  that  we 
are  not  at  all  reconcfled  to  this  sort  of  conduct,  even  though  it 
should  happen  in  other  cases,  as,  we  are  told,  it  did,  in  that  of 
Whitfidd,  "  to  be  attended  with  good  eflfects  in  several  in- 
stances/* For,  let  US  look  a  little  farther,  and  see  what  in- 
fluence it  had  upon  his  followers  and  imitators.  It  was  not  long 
before  he  was  succeeded, 

"  By  a  numerous  train  of  lav-exhorters,  uttering  the  most  horrid 
expressions  concerning  God  and  religion,  and  proclaiming,  in  the  most 
afiecting  tones,  and  with  the  greatest  violence  and  extravagance  of 
gesture,  the  terrors  of  hell  and  damnation,  in  order  to  bring  men  to 
conversion.  In  several  instances,  by  thus  exciting  the  emotions  of 
terror,  they  actually  frightened  persons  out  of  the  use  of  their  reawon^ 

We  will  not  copy  anv  more  of  Dr.  Johnson's  description  of 
this  wretched  folly  and  wickedness.  It  serves  to  strengthen 
our  long^-established  conviction,  of  the  extreme  difficulty  of  re- 
straining religums  xeal  within  the  bounds  of  knowledge.  Zeal 
aeems  to  have  a  natural  tendency  to  run  into  excess.  In  that 
part  of  religion,  which  respects  our  actions,  this  is  not  perhaps 
often  observable  :  but  it  is  very  firequently  seen  in  that  which 
relates  to  our  opinions.  To  be  too  **  zealous  of  good  works,** 
is  not,  we  admit,  a  very  common  error ;  but  to  be  too  vehement 
upon  speculative  points,  upon  which  no  Church,  not  even  our 
own,  is  infallible— is  not,  unhappily,*  a  very  rare  occurrence. 
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Dr.  Johnson  seems  to  have  possessed  a  mind  wholly  free  from 
this  infirmity.  For  example,  when  he  was  encaged  in  enquir- 
ing into  the  Trinitarian  controversy,  he  read  the  chief  authors 
on  both  sides ;  and  was  convinced 

''  That  the  only  way  of  coming  at  the  truth,  was  to  lay  aside  all 
preconceived  schemes,  and  every  hypothesis  for  accounting  philoso- 
phically for  the  modus  of  the  Trinity,  which  is  beyond  the  reach  of 
our  faculties ;  and  to  have  recourse  to  the  Scriptures  themselves  iii 
the  original  languages,  in  order  to  find  what  they  really  teach ;  an4, 
then  to  consider  the  suhlimer  doctrines  (^revealed  religion^  not  as  subjects 
of  fMlosophical  disqutsitionf  but  as  truths  or  facts  which  the  Scr^ures ' 
msert** 

The  remainder  of  Dr.  Johnson^s  personal  history  must  be 
briefly  narrated.  In  1754  he  accepted,  not  without  reluctance, 
the  office  of  President  of  a  College,  then  Just  founded  at  New 
Yorkj  and  quitted  his  congregation,  at  Stratford,  with  great 
regret. 

'*  His  parting  with  his  people  was  very  affectionate,  and  one  of  the 
most  difficult  tasks  he  had  ever  undertaken.  He  had  lived  h^^ily 
with  them  for  upwards  of  thirty  years,  and  nothing  could  have  recon* 
ciled  his  mind  and  conscience  to  leaving  them,  but  strong  hopes  of  be- 
coming more  extensively  useful  to  his  fellow  creatures,  nn  an  affidr^of 
80  much  importance  as  education  undoubtedly  is,  especially  in  a  place 
where  a  public  seminary  of  learning  was  so  greatly  wanted.'' 

But  this  separation  was  not;  destined  to  be  final.  AAer  de« 
voting  nine  years  vigorously  and  judiciously  to  the  service  of 
the  College,  various  domestic  afflictions,  and  his  own  advanced 
s^e,  combined  to  induce  him  to  retire  from  so  arduous  a  station^ 
Accordingly,  in  1763,  he  resigned  his  office,  and  returned 
once  more  to  Stratford  to  reside  with  his  son,  who  was  esta- 
bUshed  there.  And  very  shortly  afterwards,  the  mission  to 
that  place  becoming  vacant, 

"  He  intimated  to  the  Society,  his  inclination  to  resume  his  oU' 
durge,  as  he  had  been  used  to  a  life  of  action,  and  was  desirous  <^ 
finishing  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  the  immediate  service  of  relif^oo. 
The  Society  very  gladly  replaced  him  in  it ;  and  he  was  again  kindly 
feceived  by  the  people  at  Stratford,  in  the  character  of  their  Minister, 
in  1764,  upwards  of  forty  years  after  he  had  first  entered  into  this 
relaUon  to  them." 

From  this  time,  till  the  day  of  his  death,  he  continued  to 
discbarge  the  duties  of  his  sacrefL  office,  vrith  the  utmost  dili- 
gence and  propriety,  with  such  assistance  as  his  advanced  age 


•nd  gcowi^f  inftinudie^  vendered  nseesMty.  The  q\os%  of  hu 
hk  w«9  pepuUarly  sasy,  and  corresponded  well  with  tl^^  genera} 
t^nor  of  lU 

**  On  the  morning  of  January  6,  1771^  tha  moat  gtoriona  Bpipha^ 
he  eyer  beheld,  he  conversed  with  his  family  on  the  subject  of  hb 
own  death,  with  the  greateat  cheerfclnesa  and  serenity.  JMong  other 
diings  he  said,  '  that  althongfa  heseeraed  to  be  bni  little  indisposec^ 
yet  hcrfound  his  strength  fiuling  him»  and  that  he  must  soon  leave  them, 
nut  he  was  going  home' — adding  such  exhortations  as  were  suitable  ta 
llw  suWeet  of  hu  discourse.  He  expressed  Us  wisho^  diai  be  *  nugfal 
resemmcy  in  the  manner  of  his  death,  his  good  friend  Bidiop  Berkeky» 
whom  he  had  greatly  laved,  and  whose  exit  he  bad  ever  esleeiaed 
happy.'  Heaven  granted  his  wish.  For  very  soon  after  be  had 
MVtered  these  word%  like  thp  food  Bisbopi.  ha  inst9ntaneou9ly  spired 
in  his  chair,  without  th^  least  struggle  or  gro^n.  Sq  that  be  may 
rather  be  said  to  have  been  changed,  oi*  transhited,  than  to  have  died; 
fbr  he  felt  non^  of  the  ironies  of  death  ;  he  underwent  no  struggle  thnt 
was  sufficient  to  discompose  the  pleasing  serenity  of  his  countenance." 

Such  was  the  life  and  death  of  Dr.  Johnson,  which  we  thinlc 
tear  leaden  wiB  agvee  with  U8|  present  a  topie  fisr  npro  inte- 
teslfaig  than  nMuiy  splendid  and  ostentatious  pieeea  of  biogra* 
phy.  It  i|iay  be  sCiidied  wifh  the  greatest  advantage  W  ^l 
^ose  nHio  are  intended  for  ^e  CSericel  profession.  They 
caI^lot  neflect  without  profit,  upon  the  hiatorv  of  a  man*  who, 
without  any  accidental  advantages;  and  placed  in  cireumstuicef 
rather  of  difficulty  than  of  encouragement^  by  patient  and  per- 
ae^eri^g  indu9^  highly  cultivated  pis  t|tlents«  and  ^(tain^  to 
•ppnsiderable  eruditions  and  by  the  steadv  and  conscientious 
uppUcatipn  of  his  ahiUtie3  to  4ie  9>hu8terial  functjon^  not  oviy 
passed  a  long  life  with  greAt  cppifont  wd  respecjtabilityf  9m 
iraa  enabled  to  io«4^  fom^ard  to  anot^^ r  with  thje  best  founded 
hopes  of  felicity^  hut  was  9^9  xnore  extensively  bci>eficial  to  a 
Urge  portion  of  his  fellow-creature^^  thap  o{tei\  faU^  to  tbi^ 
lot  of  man.  By  all  those  who  are  ntersuadedj  as  wa  are,  tbiit 
the  form  of  Christianity,  which  is  embraced  by  our  estahKsbed 
Churcht  iaihe  puMial  end  Umk  bp^  ^  wmiHQTv  of  Or.  Jnhnson 
viM  be  hi^y  cespectnd — not  onl^  as  ithttt  of  a  moU  WQrthy 
aMui^  and  exodlent  pastor,  but  as  a  powerftd  Miatnnnen^  under 
tfvane  Providence,  for  ibe  perraanemt  eatabttshment  ^  EjfiB- 
copaey  in  the  vast  regions  of  North  America. 
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Discourses  <m  Prophecy^  m  which  ar&  considered  iU  Strwcture^  Use^  and 
Inspiration  :  Being  the  Substance  of  Twelve  Sermons,  preached  in  the 
Chapel  qf  Lincoln* s  Inn,  in  the  Lecture  founded  by.  the  Right  Beif* 
JFi/Ziom  Warburtont  Bishop  of  Gkucesten,  By  Jqum  IX4V)fOH»  B.J). 
Svo.    Vp.^7^*    ISs.    London.    Mnmy.    1324k 

Thb  Mosaio  digpepsation,  thougk  only  a  part  of  a  vaat  vyvtimnt 
and  introductonr  to  a  better  coyenant,  the  more  it  U  C(H>8idmdf 
the  more  it  will  be  found  worthy  of  its  Divine  ori^^nal.  wt, 
unhappily,  the  eye  Lb  too  often  fixed  upon  its  acce^eoriee-^ 
upon  those  regulations  which  were  framed  for  particular 
o^ectss  and  no  doubt  wisely  framed,  but  which  from'  th^ 
nature  of  the  detail^  and  from  an  apparent  want  of  deUqaoy 
in  sonae  of  them^  seem  to  detract  firom  the  inerit  of  tb^ 
whole.  Let  it»  however,  be  contemplated  in  a  more  e.nla(rgfd 
vieWt  in  its  design  to  pffesMrve  the  sacred  deposit  of  faith  in  the 
true  God;  and  the  principles  of  a  holy  worship^  and  a  sowd 
morality;  in  its  guards  and  fences  against  idoMryand  inyBdfh 
lity  I  in  its  adaptatiiOD  to  the  peQuhar  temper  md  prc^iidices 
of  the  people  for  wbcmi  it  was  framed ;  in  toe  provision  made 
for  their  instroctioni  and  for  tminiog  them  up  to  better  beiMp 
and  suUimer  prospects ;  iu  its  mercies  and  its  teirorsi  its  fira- 
misea  and  its  threatenings ;  and,  above  all,  in  its  priming  oif 
the  way  for  Him  who  was  to  come ;  gradually  ^awmg  smde 
the  w&l  which  had  been  hung  over  the  destimes  of  man,  bring* 
isg  £orih  its  types  and  its  propbeciesj  and  marshaUingt  in  loiig 
mA  well^rdered  prooession,  its  Propbeti^  PriestSj  and  Ki^^ 

**  As  though  wkh  sekinn  pomp,  and  rkes  decreed, 
TKe  hfgh>pi4e«t  to  fais  temple  they  wsuld  lead, 
Or  iaenareli  to  his  diMne.^ 

Such  a  view  will  open  nobler^  and  iheriefare  xnpre^  ju^tif  con- 
ceptions of  this  work  of  Ood«  and  j^ow  it  worthy  to  be  praised 
and  had  in  honour*  If  any  of  ''  those  who  haya  pkasure 
therein*"  jshould  think  as  we  do  on  this  subject^  or  (wlue^ 
is  of  more  consequence)  if  anv  persons  should  be  hi^reby  l^ 
to  search  out  the  works  of  the  Locd  with  cnore  icandia  and 
sepons  desire  to  discover  all  their  exceQance»  they  may  ae 
assiyed?  that  a  right  feeling  oan  hardly  £ail  to  be  excited  by 
a  perusal  of  the  work  before  us. 

Altliovigh  we  do  not  iigree  wolh  Mr*  Davison  in  ,fiome  jof 
the  #rgumeots  whic^  he  adoptA,  w^  heartily  adwil^  that  hi? 
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'*  Disoounes  *'  are  in  a  high  degree  calcukted  to  promote 

I'ust  and  devout  meditation,  as  well  as  to  strengthen  belief, 
iv  the  exercise  of  sober  judgment,  diligent  enquiry,  and  nice 
discrimination.  The  parts  upon  which  we  feel  it  necessary  to 
difier  from  him  will  be  pointed  out  as  we  carry  our  readers 
dirough  the  work ;  but,  in  order  to  prevent  future  interruption, 
we  win  here  observe,  that  we  see  witJi  regret. the  same  laboured 
style  which  we  have  before  remarked  in  the  productions  of 
this  writer.  It  is  so  pleasing  to  have  a  simple  proposition  laid 
before  us  in  plain  terms,  that  we  are  sorry  when  it  is  taken  out 
of  its  natural  simplicity,  and  wrapped  up  in  forms  of  speech 
which  may  give  it  an  air  of  importance,  out  can  add  little  of 
strength  or  elegance.  We  cannot  admire  the  introduction  of 
rare  terms,  such  as  **  Prophecy  did  not  extrenxtgaie  into  remote 
subjects,**  and  ''  the  disparate  longevity  of  man  ;**  nor  of  un- 
couth phrases  or  figures,  as  ''  the  census  of  prophecy,**  and 
die  beinc  "  ingrafted  upon  the  exigency  of  times  and  persons.** 
And  stiff  less  do  we  approve  that  involved  and  laboured  style 
to  which  we  have  already  alluded,  and  which  appears  in  almost 
everv  page.  But  we  wish  not  to  do  more  than  mention  this  in 
passing.     **  Major  rerum  nasciiur  ordo.** 

The  object  of  the  First  Lecture,  which  is  introductory,  is 
"  to  connect  Prophecy  with  the  other  nroofs  of  the  Gospel, 
and  show  the  consoUdated  state  of  the  wnole  of  them."  with 
this  view  some  judicious  remarks  are  made  on  the  nature  of  the 
evidence  of  our  religion,  all  which,  however,  bear  upon  one 
point;  namely,  That  the  various  proofs  of  Christianity,  whatever 
may  be  the  force  of  each  separately,  ought  to  be  taken  toge- 
ther, as  forming  one  great  body  of  evidence,  ''  one  subject  of 
connected  and  narmonizing  proof.**  All  possess  some  force  in 
concluding  upon  the  question  at  issue,  and  all  are  of  a  kind 
which  comes  within  the  power  of  our  common  reason  to  appre- 
hend: a  circumstance,  the  more  worthy  of  notice,  because 
some  of  the  doctrines  of  our  religion  are  beyond  the  grasp  of 
our  faculties ;  whereas  the  evidence  of  it  meets  precisely  the 
facul^  of  judging  which  we  possess.  Yet,  whatever  may  be 
the  simplicity  and  reasonableness  of  the  several  proora  of 
Christianity,  the  vindication  of  our  faith  rests  upon  an  accumu- 
«Iated  and  concurrent  evidence ;  and  in  treating  of  any  single 
branch,  the  result  of  such  separate  argument  must  always  be 
taken  with  a  reference  to  the  other  proofs  in  reserve.  O^er- 
wise,  our  notions,  as  to  the  real  force  of  the  evidence,  must  be 
erroneous,  or  incomplete ;  erroneous,  if  upon  a  part  of  the 
proof  we  conclude  affainst  the  whole ;  incomplete  if  we  con- 
clude without  it.    The  inconvenience  of  this  is  shewn  in  the 
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concluBions  drawn  by  sceptical  writers  from  the  defect,  as  it 
ap]>ears  to  thenii  of  single  and  detached  arguments ;  for,  ao- 
cording  to  their  vicious  manner  of  reasoning,  they  would  make 
it  appear  that  we  have  a  series  of  exceptionrto  the  truth  of  re- 
li^on,  instead  of  a  train  of  favourable  presumptions  growing 
stronger  at  every  step.  The  preacher  appeals  on  this  subject 
to  the  audience  which  he  addresses, 

*'  Whether  they  have  not  had  occasion  to  know,  how  conviction  has 
been  improved  by  converging  reasons,  and  the  more  so  as  those  rea- 
sons arise  from  considerations  differing  in  kind ;  how  the  succession 
of  new  matter  of  proof,  even  light  in  itself  reduces  any  supposed  un- 
certainty left  in  the  earlier  stage  of  the  enquiry  ;  how  the  contingency 
of  error  is  gradually  excluded  by  checks  upon  the  first  conclusion,  and 
the  conspiring  probabilities  of  a  subject  run  together  into  a  perfect 
conviction.  Let  this  reasonable  process  be  applied  to  the  examination 
of  Christianity,  by  men  who  challenge  it  to  the  proof;  and  I  will  not 
say  It,  but  They,  nave  every  thing  to  hope  from  the  trial."    P.  d8. 

The  prefatory  Discourse  is  closed  "by  noticing. two  pieces 
of  concise  reasoning,  in  which  the  authors  have  consented  to 
put  the  defence  of  our  religion  on  single  points  of  strong  and 
commanding  evidence.  *  The  Short  Method  with  the  Deists,' 
is  one ;  the  tract  upon  '  the  Conversion  and  Apostleship  of  St. 
Paul,*  is  the  other.  The  ground  taken  by  each  of  these  writers 
18  deemed  unassailable.  But  Mr.  Davison  introduces  the  men- 
tion of  their  concise  and  limited  arguments  for  the  piu*pose  of 
observing,  that 

"  If  they  fail  to  convince  there  is  much  in  store  to  supply  the  de- 
fect ;  if  the  single  stone  oir  column  be  sufficient  to  uphold  the  edifice, 
we  are  not  to  suppose  that  the  edifice  really  presses  upon  that  single 
support ;  when  it  reposes,  and  with  a  far  greater  security,  upon  the 
broad  united  strength  of  the  entire  range  and  system  of  its  fabric ;  that 
fabric  of  truth,  as  we  believe  it  to  be,  which,  in  its  proofs,  as  well  as 
its  doctrines,  *  is  buih  upon  the  foundation  of  the  Apostles  and 
Prophets,  Jesus  Christ  himself  being  the  chief  comer-stone  •  "  P.  44. 

From  these  preliminanr  remarks  we  pass,  to  the  proper  sub- 

1'ect  of  inquiry  in  this  volume.  And  this  divides  itself  into  two 
leads,  which  may  be  called  the  moral  or  doctrinal,  and  the  pre- 
dictive. For  prophecy,  it  is  justly  said,  is  not' a  series  of 
mere  predictions  :  there  is  a  continual  strain  of  moral  doctrine 
running  through  it,  **  including  under  that  name  the  only  effi- 
cacious and  sufficient  moral  doctrine,  that  which  is  founded 
upon  a  knowledge  of  God,  his  attributes,  and  his  will,  with  a 
sense  of  the  direct,  personal  and  responsible  relation  of  man  to 


hfad.^  *nii8  moral  revek&ifi,  made  liy  (he  tMeaubii  ^4i# 
Ptopihets,  holds  an  liitci  mediate  pkoe  litMiceii  Ihe  Law  of 
Moaefeand  die.GDapel:  it  bean  a  more  apiritual  and  anmie-in- 
ttmclive  character  tfian  the  original  hw.  Tlie  Law  had  aik!, 
'<  Thou  ahalt  love  the  Lord  Uiy  Ood  wHh  aR  thy  heart,  and 
with  an  fhy  sold,  and  with  A  thy  strength.**  Kolhiiw  ean  go 
beyond  this  commandment  in  the  exietU  of  4t ;  but  where  -no^ 
thing  is  to  be  added  lo  txUnd  a  Jaw,  much  may  be'added;to 
it ;  andioaniaiiate  its  spirit, 4uid  to  £11  up,  or  direet,  ita 
This'aahibiU  the  |Muallel  which  obtains  in  revieUtiim 
its  morals  «nd  its  predietsoBS.  The  ward  ^promise 
was  at  flnt  general  and  olwcnra,  but  gaew  in  ioate  snd  efoa winas 
tNl  it  approached  ils  ciwiawaaitian.  tut  Jike .manner  «he  Dmne 
Law  'was  mifokled.  The  Frophels  cany  it  on,  not  as  cansMn- 
tators,  but  under  the  guidsnoe  of  an  anginal  inspinatian, 
granted  to  them ;  and  it  is  reararkable  that  the  Pfophct  Isaiah, 
who,  of  all  others,  is  the  most  fiill  and  expKcrt  in  delineating 
the  Messiah's  kiqgdomof  redemption,  is  equally  distinguished 
ibr  the  copiousness  and  yariety  of  his  lessons  of  holiness. 

The  distinction  here  bestowed  upon  the  Pro^et  Isaiah, 
should  rather,  it  may  be  thought,  belong  to  the  Psalmist,  as 
the  teacher  of  evangelical  purity  and 'holiness  beyond  his  bre- 
thren. The  remarks,  however,  made  by  Mr.  Davison,. in. this 
division  of  his  subject,  are  very  pleasing  and  highly  important, 
and  tend  to .  place  the  office  and  character  of  the  Prophets  in  a 
different  point  of  view  from  that  in  which,  perhaps,  they  axe 
usually  seen.  We  are  here  reminded  of  the  title  git^en  under 
the  •Ooepel  dinpenintion  to  the  intefipvetars  of  ^he  ^ancient 
floiipUHiHL  They  dumld  aot  be  loeasidaaed  mendy  4ia  persws 
faised  up  oecaaiomily,  Iran  tiaae  to  tine,  aad  «ttdofv«4  witb^a 
Divine  gift.  It  most  be. remembered,  that  there  wena  regulasly 
established  sehoolsof  the  PW>phets,  ki  which  they  snere  itrained 
and  educated  for  their  high  effiee ;  and  out  df  these  sohools, 
no  doubt,  were  selected  those  whom  it  pleased  the  'Spivtt  «f 
God  to  adorn  with  higher  Iflnrninations,  and  invest  with  greater 
pawera,  and  .mpoint  to  a  more  solemn  offioe.  The  Prophets 
were  among  we  duly  appointed  instructors  of  the  Jfewish 
people  ;  and  when  a  reference  is  made  to  them,^  coupled  with  the 
Law,  it  is  a  reference  to  the  two  great  branches  of  oral  .and 
snttteA' instruction,  which  the  Almighty  liad.  provided  for  his 
peaple ;  tlie  Prophets  continually  carrying  qn,  enlai^ging,  and 
spiritualiamg  that  Code  which  had  been  ^ven  ori^infdly.  by 
Alooes,  and  pn>bably  handing,  down  thso^gh  eaoh  generation 
the  doctrines  Tevealed  to  the  Patriarchs,  with  whjch  the 
Law  did  not  meddle.     We  wish  that  our  author,  in  that  spirit 


of  iiiifieitigilkili'ii^rtch 'h^  tal  tfteteb^  -so  dfligetifly  ttnd  irat- 
^^Mfta^,  Ittd  1l^la#ed  Irbme  '^iteMi<fn  upon  this  cireilMst&hce ; 
fbr  ft  .seenu  tb  tis  that  here  W&s  o«e  Jfreat  fdmed)"  p)H>vided  for 
the  iSeftfCte  of  tile  lilk, — and  this  fiitte  strktty  under  his  <;Qgni- 
tattee,  ai^bording  to  the  'p]ah  of  the  work  liefore  us. 

There  are,  however,  two  topics^  upon  which,  in  pursuance  of 
Ilia  jdap  in  this  parttif  bis  mijhgeet)  our  aullicir >*pauaes  a  litde.  IPhe 
doctrine  of  FVovidenee^'md  that  of  Repenlaitee^  The^ei  1i&  re>* 
marks,  are  inculcated  by  the  Prophets  of  the  Old  TeatameBt : 
and  Ids  o%«^rviltiohs  are  so  just,  as  to  desetve  particular 
regard.  .  The  l^ropliets  deliver  their  disclosuie  of  events  to 
take  place  hereafter,  not  as  if  they  were  announoiiig  the  bMe 
truth  of  the  future  fact,  but  a  purpose  and  a  deaign,  deakMrii^ 
themselves  to  have  been  soB^etimes  eonstitiited,  as  it  were,  tke 
agents  of  the  Divine  councils.  'Irhe^  teach,  also,  the  aiond 
liberty  of  will  in  inan,  and  -die  iree  «nrcfee  of  Iris  judgmetitt 
Of  thtt  latter  our  own  cmiseiouBiMttsis  pefflly  a  witneM. 


"  But' of  the  former,  the  present  dtrection  of  an  over^mling  Provt* 
dence,  it  should  seem  that  we  coAld  have  no  sure  knowledge  of  its 
existence,  nor  any  competent  knowledge  of  its  extent,  except  by  a  re- 
velation asserting  and 'exempHfying  it.  For  it  is  a  ^ower  Wlitdi  v^iU 
its  interference,  and  moves  so  as  ndt  to  shoek-  the  tenor  of  tnals's  n* 
spohsible  action,  in  his  eaurse  of  ttial  and  duty." 

The  difficul^  of  reconciling  these  two  is  and  must  be  always 
great  ; — ^but  of  this  in  another  place. 

^  t1ie)Mtlitel')BtaibHiirB8Maelit,  th^  teffous  «vt1  of  the  subj'edt,  fs 
done  ^m^ ;  fta*  b6th  A«iie  priAdpIes  are  eUt^lhb^ ;  fltid  Wift  Are 
iaugllt%y  the  one  to  AftdeArstttnd  oUr  own  oMi|ration8  of  dnty,  by  the 
aifaer  to  eanftsti  thi^  soi^^ffeign  al  tributes  o'fOdd. 

We  must  add  the  liirther  refieotiMs  of  our  author. 


'f  L^t  n^e  piitise'for  k  ttioment,  to  observe  what  a  basis,  by  this  doo* 
trine,  is  laid  r>f  pMce  aiid  tranquillity,  to  every  dioOghtful  and  most 
fbeKng  miifd ;  and  h6w  different  the  aspect  of  the  wOrld  becomes, 
w)ttn  we  hicre  reason  to  kii6w  that  all  things  in  it,  and  -evei^  combina- 
tioli  of  them,  Vhether  in  'the  forttfties  of  kingdoms,  or  in  the  move 
private  state,  are  under  the  control  of  an  intelligent  and  gracious 
Ruler.  Were  we  in  the  ehaias  bf  ftfe,  bowglobmyWoald  bur  caie  be. 
Were  We  in  the  hands  of  men,  too  ofi^n  hOw  Iba^Ail,  how  humfUsdting 
and  alRicttng.  But  the  impression  of  the  scefl^  is  chafiged,  when  we 
admit  into  it  ihe  direction  of  an  alUwise  and  peif^t  Being,  on  whose 
ftetitude  And  goodness  we  mayacqufesce,  dirough  the  Whole  coiirso^Of 
hlif  ptd^dentiiil  dui|>ei)satron.  Will  it  be  said,  after  all,  this  is  the 
tstne  >df  the  doctYine,  if  true ;  but  lio  w  shall  we  know  ito  trudi  ?  Oe* 
fioMtdy,  -by  unSraclet  ^utd  ptt>pht«y •   '  Mlficles  pfdve-tbMt  the  order  of 
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wkjmal  natnre  is  not  &te,  not  a  mete  material  caiiaiilBtina  of  tliirtgB, 
but  the  fubject  of  a  free,  omiiipotent  Maater.  Pimhecy  frilfilfed 
proves  that  neither  fate  nor  man  are  masters  of  the  world.  Tbeae  mre 
final  tests  of  all  such  Questions ;  and  so  the  evidences  of  revealed  put 
an  end  to  some  of  tne  main  questions  and  diflSculties  of  natiural 
ion."   P,  8«. 


The  other  doctrine,  to  which  Mr.  DaviaoD  refers,  as  taught 
by  the  Prophets,  is  the  efficacy  of  Repentance,    And 

**  Had  they  preached  no  other  doctrine  than  this,  '  Repent  and  live 
ye/  they  would  have  been  the  messengers  of  a  blessing,  amonff  the 
■sost  needftd  and  the  greatest  that  man  can  receive,  in  the  peatre  offered 
to  bis  wounded  conscience,  and  the  encouragement  supplied  to  the 
rcGOvery  of  his  frail  and  faltering  virtue.  Comparing  the  Law  and  die 
Prophets  together  in  this  article,  we  mark  the  difference  between  them. 
The  Law  excludes  a  general  promise  of  pardon  to  the  people  wben  in 
captivity,  in  case  of  their  national  repentance  ;  the  Prophets  address 
the  individual*  and  guarantee  the  promise  to  every  soul  taming  from 
the  error  of  his  ways.  The  Law  in  this  point  r^prds  the  nation  as 
the  object  of  the  grace.  The  Prophets  do  more :  they  descend  to  the 
interests  of  personal  religion." 

Upon  this  subiect  we  may,  perhaps,  make  an  observation  or 
two  elsewhere  ;  but  we  must  here  indulge  ourselves  with  again 
extracting  a  passage  from  the  volume  before  us. 

/'  It  is  true,  the  grace  of  repentance  is  eminently  a  Grospd  doctrine ; 
its  foundation  lies  in  the  atonement  of  the  Christian  scheme.  But 
here,  as  in  other  instances,  Prophecy  made  anticipations  of  Gospel 
truth.  The  Pro[^ets  were  empowered  to  preach  repentance  and  par- 
don, before  that  altar  was  raised,  on  which  the  atonement  was  to  be 
offered,  which  gives  to  the  doctrine  its  consistency  in  our  knowledge  of 
of  the  Divine  economy  respecting  it.  And  I  would  observe,  generally, 
that  in  nropcH'tion  as  the  predictions  concerning  the  Gospel  itself  are 
enlarged,  its  practical  doctrines,  at  the  same  time,  are  more  developed. 
The  revelation  spreads  in  each  point ;  and  Prophecy,  as  I  have  wished 
to  make  it  appear,  is  throughout  an  advancement  and  approximation 
to  the  Gospel.  Viewed  in  which  light,  it  serves  to  elucidate  not  more 
its  own  use,  than  the  entire  progressive  consistency  of  Revdation." 
P.  85. 

Thus,  it  win  be  observed,  Mr.  Davison  takes  a  cursory  view 
of  the  contents  of  the  books  of  the  Prophets,  as  considered 
apart  from  the  predictions  which  they  contain ;  and  he  con- 
cludes triumphantly  on  the  superior  excellence  of  those  Divine 
Teachers,  compared  with  the  oracles  of  Paganism.  "  '  What  is 
the  chaff  to  the  wheat  V  is  the  denuuid  of  one  of  the  Prophets 

.  of  Israel.    May  the  inquirer  after  truth  take  the  fan  in  his 
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haad^  and  make  die  fle|iaration,  in  gtving  the  chaff!  to  the  wind» 
and  gatherina  .the  wheat  with  these  inspu^d  men  of  God  !'* 
P.  86.  He  shuts  up  this  part  of  his  subject  with  these  im* 
portazit  obaeiTations :  Urst,  that  it  was  wisely  ordained,  that 
Prediction  and  moral  Instruction  should  go  hand  in  hand ;  ,the 
predictions^  from  time  to  time  fiilfilledy  giving  authority  to  the 
doctrine.  Secondly,  that  the  Prophets4aid  the  foundation  of 
their  teaclnng,  where  it  was  laid  under  the  Gospel — ^in  faith  in  the 
Divine  Will.  It  is  not  a  formal  sYstem*  but  a  rule  of  .ethics, 
which  they  propose ;  and  it  is  best  for  die  purposes  of  li&  that 
it  should  be  so ;  for  the  business  of  life .  is  not  knowledge  and 
speculation,  but  a  course  of  piety  and  duty :  and  we  shall  be 
leanung^  perhaps  disputing,  some  of  our  gravest  duties^-  wh«ii 
we  should  be  practising  the  habits  of  them,  unless  we  are  wise 
enough  to  sit  at  the  feet  of  Apostles  and  Prophets,  and  take 
advantage  of  the  inspired  law — ^which  will  abndge  our  studies 
only  to  promote  our  work.  Thirdly,  that  when  we  argue  from 
the  nature  of  the  genius  and  doctrine  of  Revelation,  wis  kind 
of  proof  €»nnot  be  expected  to  cnperate  upon  all  men  alike. 
Evidence  on  moral  subjects  is  modified  by  the  mind  to  which  it 
is  addressed :  if,  therefore,  unbelievers  study  the  Scriptures 
with  attention,'  and  yet  see  nothing  in  its  genuine  character,  its 
sublime  or  its  didactic  matter,  to  command  their  faith  andl  re* 
verence,  this  indifference  and  failure  of  conviction,  on  their 
psrt,  onght  to  create  no.  surprise,  nor  consequendy  any  uneasi* 
ness  or  mistrust  in  others  who  experience  a  diiFerent  impression. 
This  last  is  an  iinportant  remark ;  and  tends,  especially  when 
we  remember  the  promise  distinctly  made  by  our  Lord,  that 
"  if  any  man  will  do  his  will  he  shall  know  of  the  doctrine 
whether  it  be  of  God,'*  to  show  the  great  ^lecessity  of  framing 
the  mind  and  regulating  the  temper,  in  order  to  attain  a  know^ 
ledge  of  the  tni(h.  This  applies  chiefly,  however,  to  ,the  is^ 
teraal  evidences  of  religion ;  and,  perhaps,  it  is  but  just  to  bear 
in  mind,  that  in  estimating  the  force  of  this  class  of  proofr, 
much  may  depend  on  taste  and  feeling,  and  the  peculiar  habit 
sad  turq  of  wought,  as  they  may  arise  from  the  natural  dis- 
position, or  may  be  the  result  of  education.  Let  us  be  thank* 
fill  that  it  has  pleased  God  to  multiply  and  arrange  the  proofs 
of  his  religion  in  such  a  manner  as  that  some,  one  or  other  will 
he  found  adapted  to  the  many  and  varied  turns  of  die  human 
mind  4  by  which  merciful  appointment  a  spirit  of  investigation 
is  continually  encouraged,  and  the  powers  of  the  human  under* 
standing,  while  they  are  brought. into  full  and  active  employe 
ment,  are  made  to  bow^  down  before  the  wisdom  of  the  Most 
High.    In  this*  we  must  and  will  rejoice,^  though  our  joy  be 
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damped  hf  the  thought,'  that  'erery  kistsnoe  of  Ae  giealnesa 
and  goodness,  of  God  tends  to  lesfe  the  seeptio  without 
excuse. 

But  we  are  offending  agamst  every  rule  of  taste  and  crkkasm 
hy  obtruding  upon  the  reader  our  own  remarks^  and  those  audi 
aa  have  not  the  recommendation  of  novelty  to  s^  them  e£  Let 
us  proceed,  without  delay,  in  the  examination  of  die  interesting 
and  instructive  volume  before  us.  Arriving  now  at  the  proper 
subject  of  these  Leetures^  that  of  Pro]phecy,  in.  the  usual  accept 
tadon  of  the  term,  we  iind  a  two*fold  view  taJ&en  of  die  prophetic 
vohime,  as  it  is  considered  in  its  g$rueHiref  or  in  the  ioer^iealion 
of  its  predictions.  Assuming  then,  in  the  first  place,  the  general 
truth  of  revelation,  the  author  surveys  the  whole  c^er  of  pro> 
phecv  throughout  the  Old  Testament,  disclosing  the  notices 
which  it  supplies  of  wisdom,  fitness,  and  design,  and  its  illustra- 
tions of  the  divine  economy.  This  subject,  handled  by  a  great 
master,  who  is  upon  every  occasion  throwing  in  judicioas 
observations  on  the  points  which  rise  in  succession  before 
him,  is  in  truths  much  too  comprehensive  to  be  brought  within 
the  compass-of  a  few  Lectures,  even  when  they  are  enlarged  for 
more  general  instruction.  And  how  then,  can  we  hope  t»  gtre 
a  satttfactory  analysis  of  it,  in  the  smaller  compass  of  a  few 
pages  ?  We  shall  beg  the  kidul^ence  of  our  readers,  if  we  do 
not  rather  bespeak  their  approbation,  while  we  trace  the  steps  of 
our  andior  as  closely  as  possible,  employing  as  far  aa  may  b^hb 
own  images  and  expressions. 

The  Sate  of  the  first  word  of  prophecy  is  with  the  earliest 
history  of  Man.  No  sooner  had  man  lost  his  original 
ground  of  acceptance  with  his  Maker,  than  prophecy  b^an  to 
intimate  the  hope  of  his  recovery  and  restoration.  The  first  pre- 
diction was  given  in  mercy»  intimating  the  promise  of  a  Re- 
deemer, who  was  appointed  to  bruise  the  serpent's  head — that 
is,  says  Mr.  Davison,  **  to  take  away  the  tempter's  triumph,**  a 
phrase  which  scarcely  represents  in  sufficient  strength  and  ex- 
tent the  value  of  the  promise.  "  Man  was  not  exduded  finom 
Paradise,  tSl  prophecy  nad  sent  hkn  forth  with  some  pledge  of 
hope  and  consolation." 

•  The  first  prediction  opens  one  comprehensive  subject,  to 
which  subsequent  revelations  were  subservient,  promoting  nearer 
purposes  which  centred  in  that  chief  design.  The  original 
subject  is  renewed  and  prosecuted  through  the  whofe  body  of 
ancient  prophecy  ;  the  word  of  proli(ii3e  grew  in  fidler  deamess 
as  it  approached  its  close ;  and  the  advent  of  the  Rede^ner, 
was  but  the  visible  appearance  of  the  divine  light,  with  which  the 
radiant  cloud  of  prophecy  had  long  been  ready  to  iHreak  forth, 
'6 


Bttiween  the  Fall  «f  buuii  and  tlie  FImcI^  it  is  probable,  tiiat 
some  predictions  were  giren  of  a  natare  lo  keep  alive  the  expec^ 
tation  of  the  future  deliverance  of  mankind.  This  idea  is  fa*' 
veuied  by  the  tenor  of  ihat  prophecy  of  £noch*%  which  8t« 
Jude  has  noticed.  Enoch  foretold  the  jaMticMiJ  advent  of  Chriati 
and  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose,  that  he  might  apeak  also 
of  his  advent  of  redemfiion*  Mr.  Davison  argiies^  diat  the 
sign  and  exhibition  of  his  singular  end,  besides  being  a  reward 
to  the  saint  hknselfy  had  its  use  in  commanding  the  faith  of  otfaera* 
to. his  prophecy,  whatever  that  might  be ;  and  his  removal  to  a 
state  of  blessedness,  would  be  a  fit  cpunterpart  or  conflnnation 
to  any  prophecy  of  his,  if  such  there  were,  of  ChriH's  coming* 
''  to  dissolve  the  power  (^  death''  over  the  human  race. 

From  the  Fan  it  is  but  a  short  step  in  man*6  history  to  the 
Flood.  This  period  was  not  permitted  to  pass  without  the  inter-* 
veninff  warnings  of  prophecy,  which  served  to  exercise  and  sus- 
tain me  faith  of  the  righteous  elect  family,  and  to  display  the 
loDg-suflferiiuF  of  God  in  the  opportuni.^  of  repentance  granted' 
to  others.  The  renovation  ot  the  world  had  also  its  auspices 
of  prophecy, — a  charter  of  nahtral  mercies  and  Uessings  comv 
prehending  a  second  grant  of  dominion  to  man,  the  promised 
multiplication  of  his  species,  and  the  pledge  of  an  orderly  suo- 
cession  of  the  seasons.  It  is  a  distinguiuunff  point  of  these 
chief  revelations,  instant  after  the  flood,  that  &ey  are  petfcefid 
and  cheering,,  displaying  God's  mercv  and  goodness,  his  pre« 
sent  acceptance  of  man,  and  future  mvour.  Tims  Prophecy 
was,  at  this  time,  the  messenger  of  recimciliation  and  peace  and 
hope. 

And  was  (we  must  ask)  nothing  but  the  iHt>itti8e  of  temporal 
inm^y  intimated  to  Noali  ?  We  cannot  say  that  any  thing  more 
was  liieraUjf  promised :  and  Mr.  Davison  is  too  cautious,  and  as 
he  elsewhere  expresses  it,  too  jealous  a  commentator  to  go  beyond 
the  literal  meaning  of  his  text.  From  his  entire  silence  on  this 
point  too,  we  should  perhaps  presume  that  he  does  not  conceive 
any  further  revelation  was  made  at  this  time  to  the  Patriarch; 
which  is  confirmed  by  his  passing  over  the  remarkable,  but  diffi- 
cult prediction  respecting  his  sons  made  by  Noah  himself.  This 
we  very  much  regret ;  and  the  radier,  as  it  leaves  upon  the  rea- 
der an  impression  that  the  knowledge  ef  salvation,  and  the  pro-* 
mise  of  a  Redeemer  were  not  kept  up  by  a  continued  series  of 
revelations  to  the  Patriarchs.  One  great  connecting  link>  and 
one  lianitation  of  the  original  promise  is  thus  omitted. 

The  next  epoch  of  prophecy  is  the*  call  of  Abraham.  Among 
the  predictions  with  which  be  was  fiivoured,  two  are  distbi- 
among  die  rest,  the  possesslcm  of  the  land  of  Canaan 
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hy  U$bBAy,mA  tbe  wJycwiMatrffig  <if  — ridnd— **  the  MeM- 
mg  of  dQ  fiuniUea  of  tko  earth  in  hk  seed.**  We  haTe  here  the 
mt  pofait  of  nnioii^  m  propheej,  <yf  the  two  DbpensatioiiBy  the 
Jewish  and  the  Christian ;  and  from  this  era  prophecy  takes  up 
and  presorres  a  two-fold  character,  reUted  to  them  both.  Mr. 
Dansdn  takes  pains  to  state  precisely  this  two-fold  character  of 
Prophecy ;  being  anxious  to  exclude  a  mistaken  principle,  the 
principle  of  endeavouring  to  expound  almost  every  prophecy, 
either  immediately  or  typically,  in  a  Christian  sense* 

We  widi  that  we  could  here  indulge  in  a  f<^w  remarks,  or 
rather,  that  the  author  had  exemplined  his  own  remark  by 
citinflr  some  passages  in  illustration  of  it.  That  prophecy  has  its 
two-fold  character,  ts  quite  clear ;  and  that  to  explain  all  predic- 
tions immediately  in  a  Christian  sense  is  the  very  ne  plus  uUra  of 
IbUy,  is  equally  dear.  But  we  own  we  are  coropellra  to  hesitate 
as  to  the  application  of  the  typical  exposition  of  prophecy ;  at 
least,  as  it  is  nere  alluded  to ;  for  it  may  be  difficult,  perhaps,  to 
atate  any  prophecy  made  to  Abraham,  and  relating  to  his  own 
fimuly,  which  is  not  to  be  taken  in  a  typical  sense.  Nay,  even 
that  which  concerns  Ibgar  and  her  offspring  must  be  so  appUedi 
ff  we  take  the  authority  of  St  Paul.  What  was  predicted  to 
Abraham?  that  his  seed  should  sojourn  in  a  strange  land,  and 
riiould  afterwards  possess  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  should  mul- 
tifdy  as  the- stars  of  heaven,  and  the  sand  of  the  sea  shore.  To 
these  must  be  added,  that  which  was  (we  presume)  undoubtedly 
typical,  the  command  to  sacrifice  Isaac,  and  his  deliverance 
from  death.  Now,  was  not  the  temporal  promise  figurative  of 
the  spiritual  ?  Verily  the  two  run  into  each  other  and  Uend 
toffether  so  intimately,  that  no  human  hand  can  separate  them. 
Yfe  are  aware  of  the  importance  of  preserving  great  accuracy 
and  dntinction  in  treating  of  such  subjects.  Ihey  who  set  out 
with  a  pre-conceived  opinion,  and  they  who  are  given  to  indulge 
a  luxuriant  fiuicy,  are  in  great  danger  of  error,  but  it  appears  to 
us,  that  if  a  sober  judgmeot  be  exercised  upon  these  points,  it 
will  shew  itself  not  oiuy  in  keeping  the  two  promises  distinct, 
but  in-interpreting  the  temporal  as  continually  typical  of  the  spi- 
ritnal.  Mr.  Davison  speaks  of  '*  mixed  or  typical  prophecies.** 
In  the  view  which  we  take  of  the  matter,  they  can  hardly  be  said 
to  be  *'  mixed."  This  seems  to  introduce  confusion.  Let  the  pro- 
phecies relating  to  the  Jewish  state,  be  kept  distinct  from  those 
which  relate  in  a  primary  sense  to  the  Gospel ;  but  let  ^e  for- 
mer be  considered  as  typical  and  reoresentative  of  better  jh'o- 
ttises,  earthly  of  heavenly,  Jewish  or  Christian.  Mr.  Davison, 
says  afterwards;  that  from  Abraham  to  MaJachi,  the  language 
in  iriuch  the  prophecies  are  conceived  is  so  far  clctar  and  exfjiei^ 


• 
diAt'  "we  maf  perceive— $bm1  eretj  hevttat  w  HtAer  bf  them, 
when  first  they  were  giveq^  mtght  perceive  the  Mitiie*-rChat  they 
forb-ehowed  the  fortunes  or  conditbn  of  th^  Hebrew  people ;  or 
the  condition  of  the  States  with  wUdi  they  wete  ttiost  connected ; 
or  the  establishment  of  a  new  dispensation  of  things  under  the 
Oo'sp^.  How  mudi  was  understood  by  those  who  lived  prio^ 
to  the  Christian  era  we  know  not.  For  ourselves^  instructed  by 
the  Aposde  of  the  Gentiles^  we  can  have  no  doubt,  that  the  g^ 
neral  current  of  ptopheey  passing  along  through  the  history  of 
the  Hebrews  fore*showed  distinctly  this  new  (uspensation^  land 
was  predictive  both  of  the  fortunes  of  the  former  pebple,  and 
of  the  diings  under  the  Gospel. 

We  must  be  permitted  lo  enter  into  two  or  three  points  con-* 
nected  with  this  subject;  and  it  will  prevent  the  necessity  for 
interruption  hereafter.     First,  with  regard  to  Sacrificey— which 
must  be  considered  as  the  primary  typical  prediction.     That 
the  first  sacrifice  was  by  divine  institution  is,  Mr.   Daviaon 
says,  more  than  the  text  of  Scripture  will  permit  us  to  affirm^ 
and  it  is  wiser  to  forbear  to  treat  of  primitive  sacrifice  as 
a  prophecy,  or  as  an  evidence  of  one,    lest  we  maie  the 
prophecy,  as  well  as  ifderpret  it.      It  may,  perhaps,  be  im« 
possible  to  prove  from  Scripture  the  divine  institution  of  the 
first  sacrifice.    Yet,  considering  the  nature  of  that  ordinance^ 
the  little  probabihty  that  such  a  vicarious  institution  should 
have  been  invented  by  man,  the  decidedly  typical  nature  of 
it,    and  its   subsequent  adoption  by  the  Almighty;  it  seems 
just    to    argue  that  such    was    its   original   institution.     We 
are  unwilling,  therefore,  to  exclude  it  from  the  catalogue  of 
direct  and  well  understood  prophecies,  understood  by  the  faith/-- 
fill.     But  let'  us  rank  it  among  the  many  types,  li^ith  which  the 
Patriarchal  and  Mosaic  dispensations  abounded.     These,  we 
are  told  by  Mr.  Davison,  were  covert  prophecies,     "  The  sense 
of  the  types,**  says  Mr.  Davison,  ^'  was  a  latent  one ;  it  was  not 
disclosed  to  the  Hebrew  worshipper."    And  a^n,  by  a  .fine 
allusion,  **  the  dumb  elements  of  the  Mosaic  ritual  are  made 
Animated  and  eloquent  when  the  truth  comes  to  act  upon  them 
wiA  it^  light ;  they  are  like  the  statue  which  had  its  chords 
wrought  within,  but  mute,  till  the  morning  sun  strode  up<Mi 
them?*    But  who  is  meant  by  the  Hebrew  worshipper  ?    The 
greatest  of  all  types  was  Sacrifice ;  and  we  shall  not  easily  per* 
suade  ourselves,  that  the  meaning  of  this  significant  emblem  was 
hidden  fi-om  the  Fadier  of  the  faithful,  to  whom  was  vouchsafed 
the  high  privilege  of  seeing  the  day  of  Christ :  the  vision  c^ 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  one  of  no  small  authority,  was  con* 
ycyed  in  the  emblematical  sacrifice  ci  his  own  son*    The  next 
in  importance  was  the  prcmued  land.    And  what  says  the  au- 
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Khor  of  (ha  Epkde  to  the  Ifehrews  of  the  patriarchs?  *'  Theae 
all  died  ki-fahfa^  not  havincr  receired  the  pramtses,  but  beheld 
Uiem  afar  off  and  ^braced  them,  seeking  a  better  oountiy,  that 
is,  a  heavenly.**    These  then,  saw  and  understood  this  type, 
and  through  it  saw  and  believed  in  the  fiituie  heavenly  state. 
The  same  may  be  observed,  with  vegard  to  the  Rest  promiBed  to 
the  people  of  Grod.    Another  of  high  -Bmnficaticm,  was  tie 
JewM  tabemade :  and  surely  it  is  reasonimle  to  suppose,  that 
he  who  was  commanded  to  make  it  **  according  to  the  pattern 
that  was  showed  him  on  the  Mount**  was  at  the  same  time,  in- 
structed in  its  meaning  and  intent.    All  this  does  not,  perhaps, 
amount  to  a  convincing  and  certain  proof,  that  the  Hebrew 
nation  was  informed  respecting  the  object  of  the  types  before 
their  eyes,  as  we  are  now  informed  under  the  Gospel.     But  to 
our  mind,  convevs  a  very  strong  degree  of  probability,  that 
the  faithftil  of  old  were  informed  of  the  high  import  of  these 
ouitters,  which  were  of  so  great  moment  for  ttieir  consoift- 
tton,  and  the  encouragement  of  their  faith.     And  the  sense 
and  reason  of  the  thing  decidedly  bear  the  same  way.    For 
surely  it  is  reoBomMe  to  suppose,  that  the  pious  believer  was 
not  kept  in  entire,  hopeless  ignorance  of  the  g«ieral  meaning  of 
come  of  the  most  subiime  and  instructive  prophecies ;  (such  in 
truth  were  the  types  which  we  have  mentioned)  but  were  en- 
abled to  look  through  the  sign  to  the  thing  siffiufied,  through 
Visible  things  to  invisible,  through  the  things  which  are  tempo- 
ral to  those  which  are  etemaL    But  we  are  obliged  to  desist 
from  farther  remarks,  and  can  only  recommend  to  the  diligent 
attention  of  our  readers,  the  consideration  of  this  interesting 
ionic. 

From  Abraham,  Mr.  Davison  passes  to  the  prophecies  vouch* 
aafed  to  his  grandson  Jacob,  we  could  wish  tnat  he  had  not 
omitted  the  revelations  made  to  Isaac,  which  are  very  instructive 
jn  a  typical  view.  Jacob  was  much  honoured,  as  we  know, 
during  ufe :  and  his  death-bed  was  visited  with  a  further  efiu- 
aion  of  prophecy,  which  foretold  that  his  twelve  sons  should 
be  founders  of  so  many  tribes^  by  a  perpetuation  of  race  and 
lineage  to  each.  ^'  This  itself,"  Mr.  Davison  remarks,  **  was  a 
great  tmdertahinff  of  prophecy.  The  common  calculation  of 
human  life,  would  not  have  warranted  such  a  promise,  at  least  in 
any  times  of  the  world  with  which  we  are  acquainted.**  But 
this  prophecy  opens  to  us  also  one  distant  view  towards  the  ad- 
vent of  Christ,  in  the  memorable  designation,  which  it  makes  of 
the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  the  prolonged  continuance  of  the  sceptre 
with  that  tribe,  appointed  to  extend  to  the  Gospel  era.  Mr. 
Davison  treats  it  ''as  a  prominent  revelation  of  two  things:  the 
prolonge4  duration  of  some  public  power  of  the  tribe  of  Judah, 
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m  Mtingnished  from  the  rest ;  and  the  cessation  of  that  power 
on  the  coming  of  Christ."  And  he  observes  ''  a  singular  ftpti- 
tude  of  reason  for  the  union  of  this  one  Christian  prediction^ 
with  the  other  branches  of  the  Patriarch's  prophecy.  As  soon 
as  prophecy  recognised  the  division  and  arrangement  of  tribes,  it 
set  the  mark  also  on  that  one  tribe,  which  was  destined  to  have 
the  privilege  of  a  nearer  union  with  th.e  advent  of  Christ."  P.  147. 
We  pass  now  to  "  the  state  of  prophecy  contemporary  with 
the  promulgation  of  the  Mosaic  law.'  The  redemption  from 
Egypt,  which  had  been  the  subject  of  prophecy,  was  the  work 
of  miracles.  God  s  mighty  arm  verified  his  own  miracles.  Mr. 
Davison  ushers  in  the  law  of  Moses  with  due  solemnity. 

**  The  miracles  wrought  in  Egypt,"  says  he,  ^  were  the  direct  and 
sensible  vindication  of  God's  sovereign  character,  as  the  exclusive  ob- 
ject of  obedience  and  of  worship,  and  they  clothed  his  delegated  mes* 
senger  and  prophet,  with  the  authority  required  for  the  admission  of 
his  law.  Those  works  of  power,  were  therefore,  to  the  children  of  Israel 
the  palpable  proofs  of  the  one  true  God  whom  they  were  to  serve,  and  the 
credentials  of  the  law  under  which  they  were  to  serve  him.     What  had 
been  fire  to  consume  their  enemies,  was  light  to  them.    And  such,  per- 
haps, we  may  infer  to  have  been  the  adequate  and  ultimate  purpose  of 
those  signs  and  wonders,  which,  being  simply  neither  for  destruction 
nor  deliverance,  but  including  both,  were  intended  te  eonsigu  in  inde- 
lible characters,  and  with  an  irresistible  force,  the  truth  and  divine 
origin  of  the  dispensation  about  to  be  revealed.     For  the  signs  of  God 
have  a  bearing  upon  some  law  of  faith  or  doctrine  of  obedience.     He 
works  miracles  to  give  force  to  truth.     So  it  was  in  the  wonders  of 
Egypt  the  prelude  to  his  law ;  so  it  was  in  the  wonders  of  the  wilder- 
ness, which  crowded  round  its  promulgation."  P.  163. 

'   Mr.  Davison  proceeds  to  inquire  into  the  nature  of  the  sanc- 
tions of  this  law.     This  does  not  bear  immediately  on  the  sub- 
ject of  prophecy ;  it  involves  such  important  considerations  that 
we  cannot  refuse  to  follow  him  in  the  inquirv.    **  The  sanctions 
of  this  covenant,"  says  he,  "  were  temporal.    The  blessings  of 
Canaan,  and  the  plagues  of  the  present  world,  are  the  system 
of  reward  and  punishment,  which  the  wisdom  of  God  thought 
fit  to  bind  upon  it."    To  this  we  give  our  ready  assent.     But 
when  the  learned  author  adds,  that  '^  the  doctrine  of  an  eternal 
state  is  not  made  an  expUcir  revelation  in  any  part  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch," we  pause  for  enquiry^    Wlien  he  argues  upon  the 
entire  absence  of  belief  in  that  article  during  ue  elder  ages, 
we  fieel  a  painfid  shock  to  our  feelings,  which  resist  a  dry  cold 
arffument,  and  will  not  be  tied  down  to  the  letter  of  the  revealed 
W(»d  without  taktnff  a  more  enlarged,  view  of  it.    But  let  us 
hear  the  principle  of  obedience  which  Mr.  Davison  would  sub^ 
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tdtute  for  thoae  sublime  hopes  which  we  beUere  to  have  been 
handed  down^  from  the  beginning.  ^*  The  obligation  of  man  to 
obedience,**  says  he,  **  rests  upon  the  knowledge  of  the  Divine- 
Will  imposed.  It  is  essentially  a  part  of  our  reasonable  natnie- 
in  looking  to  God,  to  confess  nis  title  to  our  service ;  without 
staying  to  enquire  '  what  profit  is  there  that  we  shcmld  serve 
him  V  When  it  was  said  to  Abraham^  '  I  am  thy  shield  and 
thy  exceeding  great  reward,*  that  general  promise  of  the  divine 
favour  was  the  sufRcient  bond  and  motive  of  obligation.  Tbe^ 
duty  was  perfect,  though  the  patriarch  knew  not  the  nature,  or 
the  extent  of  the  retribution  assured  to  him.'*  P.  171.  And 
are  we  then  to  suppose  that  God  left  his  "  friend**  and  the  Father 
of  the  faithful  without  witness  of  his  goodness  in  so  essential 
an  article  ?  This  Patriarch,  we  know,  **  looked  for  a  city  which 
hath  foundations.**  Where  did  he  believe  that  city  to  exist? 
Was  it  not  that  which  God  had  prepared  for  him,  and  for  the 
faithful  in  every  age  ?  All  the  Patriarchs  "  desired  a  better 
country  than  that  of  Canaan,  that  is,  a  heavenly ;  and,  there" 
fore^  God  is  not  ashamed  to  be  called  their  God,**  But  we  wili 
not  dwell  upon  the  faith  of  the  Patriarchs,  knowing  that  "  they 
are  not  to  be  heard  which  feign  that  the  old  fathers  did  look 
only  for  transitory  promises.*'  Art.  7.  Mr.  Davison  says  that 
the  doctrine  of  a  future  state  is  not  made  an  expUcU  revekitiam 
in  any  part  of  the  Pentateuch.  But  is  there  nothing  that  iuH 
plies  the  knowledge  of  a  future  state,  or  that  must  have  led  to 
it  ?  Would  no  one  who  read  the  third  chapter  of  Genesb  de^ 
mand  what  was  meant  by  *^  living  for  ever?'*  Would  Enoch's 
translation  afibrd  no  cause  for  enquiry  whither  God  had  taken 
him  ?  and  when  he  prophesied  that  God  woidd  come  with  ten 
thousand  of  his  saints,  would  no  one  ask  who  were  those  saints  t 
Or  are  we  to  suppose  that  all  knowledge  and  belief  of  a  futuiB 
state  was  confined  to  the  breasts  of  a  few  of  die  fathers  ?  or  that 
it  was  lost  in  the  Egyptian  captivity  ?  Did  Moses,  then,  when 
he  had  surveyed  the  promised  land  from  Mount  Nebo,  lie  down 
and  resign  his  breath  in  expectation  of  utter  annihilaticm?  Or 
if  he  had  any  hopes  beyond  the  present  fleeting  moment,  did  he 
never  communicate  that  hope  to  his  people  ?  Af  r«  Dh^vison  ad* 
mits  that, 

*'  There  are  general  promises  and  threatenings  scattered  through 
the  volumes  of  the  law ;  that  men's  hopes  and  fears  might  be  eoLurged 
by  these  indefinite  discoveries  of  &vour  or  punishment;  that  further 
ideas  might  be  suggested  by  the  strong  hopes  and  cries  of  nature,  or 
the  feebler  voice  of  reason,  concerning  a  future  state ;  and  intimatioiv 
of  it  might  be  conveyed  by  particular  propbeci^  or  the  ej^ample  and 
(aith  of  saints.*'  ... 
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BttI  adi  thi»  b  very  far  from  meeting  our  iclea«i  and  very  far 
below  Che  notion  that  we  cherish  of  the  goodness  of  God  in  his 
revelations  in  elder  time.  It  is  our  firm  conviction  that  the  ex« 
istenoe  of  a  life  after  this  was  distinctly  revealed,  and  handed* 
down  through  successive  generations.  That  this  should  have 
been  made  the  great  promise  of  the  Law,  it  were  most  unreason* 
able  to  expect.  And  on  this  account,  among  others,  that  the 
genius  and  disposition  of  the  people  made  them  unfit  to  be  ac- 
tuated by  pure  and  sublime  motives; — ^a  circumstance,  which 
makes  strongly  against  Mr.  Davison*s  argument  respecting  their 
obedience  being  urged  on  the  ground  of  simple  compliance  with 
the  Divine  VVilL  But  it  were  also  highly  unreasonable  and  un- 
worthy of  the  Almighty  to  suppose  that  he  purposed  to  work 
upon  the  hopes  and  fears  of  his  people  solely  through  temporal 
promises  and  threatenings,  and  that  the  ages  before  the  Gospel 
were  in  entire  darkness  concerning  the  mture  life*  It  is  m- 
cumbent  upon  k\\  the  members  of  our  Church  to  believe  that 
'*  eternal  life  is  offered  to  mankind,*'  in  the  Old  Testament  as 
well  as  the  New,  and  therefore  may  be  proved  from  the  former ; 
though  the  broad  lighf  of  day  be  shed  upon  it  by  the  latter. 
But  we  cannot  linger  upon  these  topics. 

Mr.  Davison  mentions  shortly  the  prophecies  of  Balaam  and 
Moses,  as  giving  the  Israelite  *'  reason  to  look  beyond  the  Ia#/* 
and  **  creating  hope  and  enquiry  ;*'  "  the  intent  of  prophecy,  at 
tbia  period,  with  respect  to  the  Christian  subject,  oeing  to  pro* 
mote  the  patient  enquiries  of  faith,  rather  than  give  to  it  any 
clear  illumination :"  and  passes  to  the  temporal  prophecies  con- 
current with  the  law,  under  which  the  Israelites  came  into,  pos- 
session of  the  land  of  Canaan ;  when,  all  things  that  had  beeu 
promised  having  come  to  pass,  and  not  one  having  fdled,  (Joshua 
xxiii.)  prophecy  remainea  silent  for  a  season. 

A  new  era  commenced  with  Samuel,  and  continued  uninter- 
rupted to  the  time  of  Malachi.  Mr.  Davison  mentions  the 
circumstances  under  which  this  great  and  pious  man  was  invested 
widi  his  office,  and  dwells  shortfy  upon  that  remarkable  point  in 
his  histoty,  when  the  people  rejected  the  theocracy,  and  de- 
manded a  king.  In  vindication  of  the  prophet's  reproof  deli* 
vered  on  this  occasion,  he  observes: 

"  The  sin  of  the  Israelites  was  founded  in  a  revolt  from  God,  in  the 
abdication  of  a  perfect  trust  and  reliance  upon  his  providential  govern* 
ment  in  that  method  in  which,  with  respect  to  tliem,  he  had  ordered 
iu  But  their  fault,  though  uncommon  in  its  form,  is  not  at  all  so  in 
its  principle.  Something  to  see,  and  nothing  to  believe,  is  the  wish 
and  the  wrong  propensity  of  more  than  the  Israelites.  .  And,  there** 
fore,  since  the  agency  of  the  providence  of  God  is  one  chief  object 
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and  principle  of  nligioni  whether  that  prcnrUenoe  act  hi  die  dieoeracj 
of  Isr^,  or  by  in  oiore  ordinary  law,  the  doctrine  of  the  pn^ihet  had 
its  ntCt  and  hat  it  tttU,  in  enforcing  the  habit  and  duty  of  fiuth  in  the 
one  Invisible  Governor  of  the  world,  thoMugh  it  can  have  none  now 
in  derogating  firom  the  just  title  and  power  of  the  earthly  govemocs  of 
it."    P.«64. 

"  The  civU  character  of  this  period,**  says  our  author,  **  is 
the  simple  distin^ishing  note  or  it.**  A  description,  wliich  is 
hardly  reconcileimle  with  the  assertion  of  St.  Peter,  that  all  the 
propnets,  from  Samuel,  sDoke  of  the  days  of  the  Gospel. 
However  that  may  be.  Prophecy  takes  gradually  a  wider  range ; 
and  Mr.  Davbon  traces  it  carefully  in  its  progress,  remarking 
upon  the  principal  points  which  occur,  and  interspersing  many 
ingenious  and  judicious  observations. 

*'  In  David,  as  in  Abraham,  the  temporal  and  tlie  evangelical  pre* 
dictiona  are  united.  His  reign  is  one  cardinal  point  of  thdr  union, 
and  of  the  entire  scheme  of  prophecy  in  its  double  character.  This, 
therefore,  becomes  one  of  the  most  distinguished  periods  of  the  pro- 
phetic revelation ;  and  whoever  would  study  that  revelation,  and  see 
mto  the  order  and  scope  of  it  in  both  its  kinds,  must  take  this  asra  of 
it  for  one  of  his  principal  points  of  view." 

This  age  of  prophecy,  in  particular,  brings  the  doctrine  of 
'*  the  double  sense,  *  as  it  has  been  called,  before  us.  And  as 
one  of  the  most  important  parts  of  such  a  work  as  Mr.  Davison  a 
b  to  establish  right  principles  and  rules  of  interpretation,  we 
shall  extract  his  remarks  upon  this  head. 

*'  The  double  sense  of  prophecy  is,  of  all  things,  the  most  remote 
from  fraud  or  equivocation,  and  has  its  ground  of  reason  perfectly 
clear.  For  what  is  it  ?  Not  the  convenient  latitude  of  two  unconnected 
senses,  wide  of  each  other,  and  giving  room  to  a  fallacious  ambiguity ; 
but  the  combination '  of  two  related,  analogous,  and  harmonising, 
though  disparate  subjects,  each  clear  and  definite  in  itself;  im]rfying  a 
two-fold  proof  in  the  prescience,  and  creating  an  aggravated  d^RraHy, 
and  thereby  an  accumulated  proof  in  the  completion.  For  a  case  in 
point,  to  justify  the  predictions  concenung  the  kingdom  of  David  in 
their  double  force,  it  must  be  shewn  of  diem,  that  they  hold  in  each 
of  their  relations,  and  in  each  were  fulfilled.  So  that  the  double  sense 
of  prophecy,  in  its  true  idea,  is  a  check  upon  the  pretences  of  vague 
and  unappropriated  prediction,  rather  than  a  door  to 'admit  them  all. 
Of  the  validity  and  rectitude  of  this  interpretation  by  a  double  sense, 
there  is  a  simple  and  decisive  test,  which  will  shew  al  once  when  it 
may  with  safety,  and  should,  in  reason,  be  admitted.  The  test  is, 
that  each  of  the  subjects  ascribed  to  the  prophecy  be  such  as  may 
challenge  the  right  of  it,  in  its  main  import,  and  meet  it  in  its  obvious 
representation.     When  the  divided  ap^cation  asserts  itself  in  this 
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maimer/  the  prihciikleiii  eertaiti,  the  reason  we  have  to  follow  is  clear, 
and  the  {Vrophecy  is  douUy  authentib.  But  wK^rare  it  does  not,  the  priii« 
ciple  haTing  no  safeguard' to  rest  upon,  ought  not  to  be  entertained : 
least  of  all  ^ould  it  be  applied  to  predfCtionSy  of  which  the  general 
import  is  doubtful,  or  of  less  note  and- prominence  in  itsel£  For  the 
pursuit  of  a  double  meaning,  under  such  circumstances,  must  soon 
corrupt  the  whole  interpretation  of  prophecy,  and  engender  infinite 
conceits  and  trifling  comments  of  a  spurious  unprofitable  ing^uity. 
Whereas,  tlie  wisdom  of  God  has  made  prophecy  and  all  other  Scrip- 
ture to  inihister  to  better  and  nobler  purposes  of  argument  and  infor- 
mation. Under  this  conviction,  I  would  understand  the  double  sense 
to  obtain  only  in  some  of  the  more  distinguished  monuments  of  pro- 
phecy, where  the  force  and  clearness  of  the  description,  and  the  adequate  ' 
magnitude  of  the  subjects,  concur  in  giving  a  simplicity  to  the  com- 
bined views  of  them,  and  render  the  divided  application  at  once  neces- 
sary, rational,  and  perspicuous."    P.  26C. 

The  opinion  of  so  wary  an  interpreter  aa  Mr.  Davison,  and  a 
person  so  inuch  in  the  habit  of  close  reasoning,  is  of  great  im- 
portance on  such  a  subject  as  this,  and  we  have  therefore  given 
nis  sentiments  at  consiucrable  length.     We  should  be  dbposed 
to  observe  that  of  the  two  subjects  comprised  under  a  predic- 
tion admitting  of  a  double  sense,  though  both  must  challenge 
their  right  to  it  obviously,  yet  one  may  be  capable  of  a  literal^ 
the  other  of  a  figurative  interpretation ;  one  may,  be  temporal  in 
its  nature,  the  other  spiritual ;  the  former  typical  of  the  latter. 
And  when  Mr.  Davison  would  limit  the  use  of  the  double  sense 
to  subjects  of  magnitude,  we  should  rather  be  inclined  to  say, 
that  this  double  sense  is  the  common  language  of  prophecy,  but 
that  it  should  be  applied  with  much  caution.    Mr.  Davison  ex- 
emplifies the  subiect  bv  some  of  the  predictions  which  fore- 
shew  the  restoration  of  Judah  from  Babylon,  and  are  applica- 
ble to.  the  evangelical  restoration :  and  again  he  observes  that 
the  prophecy  of  the  judicial  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  with  the 
dissolution  of  the  Jewish  economy,  symbolizes  with  that  which 
reUtes  to  the  final  judmient.    But  then  he  soon  after  excludes 
the  promise'  made  to  David,  "  Thine  house  and  thy  kingdom 
shall  be  established  for  ever,"  and  refuses  to  blend  the  two  subr 
jects,  the  temporal  and  the  Gospel  kingdom,  together ;  stating 
that  the  phrase  "  for  ever,"  expresses  an  unbroken  perpetuity 
for  a  given  time.    To  us  the  whole  structure  of  prophecy,  firopi 
thtf  very  beginning,  wears  a  different  aspect.    We  see,  in  the 
temporal  predictions  made  to  the  early  ages,  a  spiritual  sense 
included,  which  no  mortal  hand  can  sever ; — and  tne  same 'style 
obtains  through  the  whole  prophetic  volume.  * 
Returning  from  this  digressiony  to  follow  the  course  of  pro* 
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pbe^y. '  we  lee  it  feret^lng  the  establialiinent  of  the  iLuigdom 
m  the  fiiinily  of  Darid,  sabject  to  the  condition  of  his  descend- 
ants widlcing  before  God  in  truth.  And  the  difference  in  the 
two  kingdoms^  after  the  separation  of  Israel  from  Judah^  seemed, 
to  ilhistrate  it  most  remarkably. 


**  On  ihe  side  of  that  of  iMrmel^  tln«e  cqmpkts  exttrpaticMM  of  tlie 
rpigning  fimiiUes,  enck  dittiilctly  foretold;  chedaposidon  of  the  htmse 
of  Jeha»  in  the  fourdi  generation,  this  il^  foretold ;  with  ociieff  con* 
fiuions  of  the  order  of  the  kingdom.  On  the  side  of  ihdak^  one  f^- 
mily  through  a  longer  period  of  time,  of  the  iinei  to  the  end  of  the 
kii^*dom«  There  was,  therefore,  something  stable  and  foced  in  this 
comparative  state  of  David's  house ;  something  which  bespoke  a  pro- 
tecting eare.  Insurrection  and  conspiracy  ooold  not  subvert  it.  The 
great  flood  of  the  Assyrian  invasion  could  not  overwhelm  it.  The  fact 
of  its  preservation  is  a  rock  upon  which  prophecy  will  rest." 

The  temple  of  Solomon  forms  a  marked  point  in  prophecy. 

*'  It  was  itself  a  prophecy.  The  building  of  it  was  directed  for 
this  reason,  that  God  had  given  '  rest  to  his  people,*  and  henceforth 
would  not  sufifer  them  to  wander  or  be  disturbed,  so  long  as  they  en- 
joyed the  privilege  of  being  hj^  people  at  all.  It  and  they  stood  and 
fell  together.  If  it  exist  no  more,  it  is  a  proof  that  they  have  ceased 
to  be  bis  people.** 

It  is  very  remarkable  that  the  founder  of  this  temple  had 
foreshewn  to  him  a  view  of  its  overthrow  and  destruction.  Je- 
remiah also  foretold  its  approaching  destruction.  But  the  sub- 
sequent rebuilding  of  it  had  been  previously  foretold  fay  Isaiah, 
as  a  part  of  the  restoration  appointed  to  come  by  the  hand  of 
Cyrus.  As  Jeremiah  s  clear  and  open  prediction  announced  the 
ruin  of  the  first  temple,  so  the  prediction  of  Christ,  spoken 
equally  in  sight  of  the  place,  announced,  in  a  simQar  manner, 
the  desolation  of  the  second.  Mr.  Davison  puts  together  all 
these  particulars,  which  we  have  hastily  enumerated*  and  thence 
deduces 

**  This  fact,  that  efoery  pari  of  the  Msiory  of  the  temple  was  made  a 
subject  of  prophecy.  For  it  was  6od*s  own  institution  at  ita  first  bufld- 
ing.  Hence  the  fitness  why  its  fall  should  be  solemnly  and  publicly, 
fooretold.  Its  restoration  was  by  his  command.  Hence  the  equid  fitiaess 
of  the  second  prediction  of  its  final  ruin.  And  in  neither  case  was  the 
event  foreshewn  by  al/i»ton,  or  by  o6«ciire,  remoie  mUmaihm ;  but  in 
each,  the  pr<^hecy  was  open^  and  delivened  wiihm  viem  of  the  devoted 
pUue." 

He  follows  un  the  subject  with  nome  of  those  remarks  which 
form  so  valuable  a  part  of  his  work ; — then  carries  his  reader 


tbrpugh  the  temponil  piedictfona  relating  to  the  klngdonig  of 
Israel' andJudah,  instructing  him  witH^wiicioud  ohBeryationiy 
as  be  parses  on ; — and  proceea^  to  the  Christian  prophecy  (luring 
that  period.  We  must  very  reluctantly  quit  his  side  in  both. of 
these ;  the  former  having  been  already  partially  noticed,  and  the 
latter  so  well  known  that  it  is  less  necessary  to  dwell  upon  it. 
We  will  only  obse^e  that  he  traces  Christian  prophecy  through 
Amos,  Hosea,  Micah,  and  Isaiah,  and  afterwards  notices  ^  that 
distinguished  Christian  principle,"  in  the  prophet  Habakkdc : 
*<  The  just  shall  live  l>y  faith  ;*'  remarking  also  on  the  context 
of  that  passage,  and  adding  that 

*'  Much  of  a  Christian  principle  and  sentiment  may  be  traced  in 
what  he  has  written,  whilst  the  conclusion  of  his  book  rises  into  a 
higher  strain  of  the  exercise  of  tliat  habit  and  duty  which  he  bad 
previously  commended..  For  it  contains  a  confession  of  his  own  faith, 
and  that  faith  separated  from  all  earthly  and  temporal  hopes.  As 
such,  it  is  of  a  pure  evangelical  character.  The  conclusion  of  Habak- 
knk  is,  in  fact,  a  beginning  of  Christ's  proper  doctrine,  and  whoever 
will  read  it,  and  theii  pass  to  the  beatitudes  ot  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  will  see  in  both  the  sanctions  of  Canaan  recede,  and  the  vision 
of  the  better  kingdom  opened."    P.  371. 

Remarks  like  these,  and  others  which  point  out  "  how  really 
small  a  proportion  of  the  prophetic  volume  there  is  which  can 
be  said  to  be  devoid  of  a  Christian  sense,"  we  receive  and  che- 
rish most  gladly.  They  are  the  effusions  of  a  great  and 
intelligent  mind,  setting  itself  free,  if  we  may  so  speak,  from  tliq 
trammels  in  which  too  close  an  adherence  to  the  letter  of  thq 
written  Word  would  confine.it,  and  soaring  upwards  with  eagle 
eye  towards  the  Sun  of  righteousness,  with  all  the  animation  of 
true  spiritual  devotion.  So,  again,  in  explaining  the  £p:eat 
oracle  in  Hosea,  "I  will  ransom  them  from  the  power  of  the 
grave,"  &c.  Mr.  Davison  observes, 

"  It  is  in  vain  to  attempt  to  confine  this  text  to  the  subject  of  a  temr 
porai  deliverance.  Interpreters  who  do  so,  forget  that  men  of  a  serious 
mind  were  panting  after  some  hope  of  a  future  eternal  state-;  and 
when  a  prophet  spoke  ia  such  a  strain,  if  he  did  not  intend  to  support 
and  encourage  the  belief  of  the  resurrection  and  a  state  of  immortalitv^ 
he  spoke  a  hazardous,  I  might  almost  say  a  fallacious  langwige,  littlQ 
suited  to  the  agonies  of  human  nature,  and  the  needs  of  religion.  It 
is  not  in  our  choice,  whether  we  will  restrain  the  emphasis  and  sublimity 
of  the  prophet  to  Uie  temporal  blessing.  It  is  incredible  to  think  that 
the  divine  oracle  could  mean  so  little  when  it  expressed  so  much, , 

P.  360. 

» 

Wo  have  9.  farther  objiect,  however,  in  noticing,  thw  passage ; 
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It  appteM  to  m,  that  Mr.  Danaon  rateff  niueh  too  low 
the  state  of  belief  in  the  Jewish  Church  respecting  a  fiitare 
life.  The  fiuthfiil,  he  conceives,  were  not  panting  qft^r  aowe 
hope,  but  indulging  a  full  belief,  and  acting  upon  it,  and  suf- 
fering, when  need  was,  *'  that  they  might  obtain  a  better  re- 
surrection" Upon  this  subject,  we  always  recollect  with  plea- 
sure the  just  remark  made  by  Bishop  Lowth,  on  the  figurative 
application  of  the  resurrection  from  the.  dead  by  Jonah  and 
mekiel, — th^t  this  must  have  been  the  popular  and  common 
doctrine  of  the  Jews  at  that  time. 

On  the  subject  of  Pagan  prophecy,  from  the  reign  of  Solomon, 
that  is,  of  prophecy  respecting  Heathen  states  and  kingdoms, 
Mr.  Davison  writes  shortly,  confining  himself  to  a  statement  of  the 
moral  uses  of  this  part  of  the  subject.  The  first  of  these  uses  is 
*'  by  the  unrestricted  range  of  his  revelations,  to  shew  the  rnii- 
versality  of  God*s  providence  ;'*  to  shew  that  he  was  not  a  local 
and  tutelary  divinity,  not  the  Deity  of  one  place  or  people.  By 
these  prophecies,  God  vindicated  his  own  fore-knowledge,  and 
put  the  pretences  of  human  skill  and  of  idol  oracles  to  con/ih 
^ion  ,*  he  *' frustrated  the  tokens  of  the  liars,  and  made  dipiners 
mad"  It  was  the  inveterate  fault  of  the  Israelites  to  be  for 
ever  adopting  the  practices  of  false  religion  under  all  the  light 
of  their  own ;  and  prophecy  maintained  the  contest  with  their 
spirit  of  defection.  It  is  fiirther  remarked,  that  the  informa- 
tion of  prophecy  on  the  subject  of  Heathen  states  and  king- 
doms, becomes  most  copious  and  expUcit  in  that  age  wKen  those 
states  and  kingdoms  seemed  to  triumph  the  most,  in  trampling 
upon  and  overwhelming  the  adopted  people  of  God.  In  taking 
a  view  of  such  a  turbment  state  of  things,  we  must  turn  to  the 
prophets,  see  what  they  were  continuinff  to  disclose  concerning 
Fagan  kingdoms,  and  their  renewed  and  enlarged  provisions  of 
the  Gospel  dispensation.  ' 

^*  All  that  revelation  which  shewed  God's  controlling  power  over 
those  kingdoms,  proving  them  to  be  the  regulated  instruments  of  his 
providence,  and  marking  the  appointed  periods,  die  particular  rise  and 
fall  of  many  of  them ;  all  that  other  revelation  which  discovered  the 
prospect  of  the  Gospel,  and  opened  more  largely  its  doctrines  and 
mercies,  were  fitted,  in  union,  to  support  the  eause  of  religion,  and  to 
administer  consolation  and  instruction  to  the  minds  of  men  who  were 
wiUing  to  seek  it.  It  is  plain,  that,  the  prophetic  revelation  corres- 
ponded to  the  difficulties,  perhaps  I  might  say  the  deoiys,  of  the  Jewish 
covenant.  When  the  i^parent  visible  ruins  of  the  elder  dispensation 
were  most  likely  to  perplex  and  alarm,  Paganism  could  not  triumph, 
the  Gospel  could  not  be  dempaired  of.  In  the  very  heart  of  the  cap- 
tivity, in  the  abyss  of  the  Babylonian  bondage,  Daniel  weighed  and  mm* 
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hgnd  die  kkgdm*  of  the  wrih.  Th^ve,  aba,  be  measured  the  yean 
to  the  death  of  the  MesMhs  v^  nuurked  the  place  of,  and  order  Mm 
signedy  in  the  gnccession  of  the  .empires  of  the  world,  to.  the  establish- 
ment of  his  kingdom.  Great  and  instructive  revelationsi  fitted  alike  to 
uphold  the  Jewish  religion,  and  to  sustain  the  expectation,  and  complete 
the  prophetic  evidence  of  the  Christian/*  P.  400. 

We  are  now  arrived  at  the  last  age  of  ancient  prophecy^ 
from  the  end  of  the  captivity  to  its  final  cessation;  a  short  inter- 
val, after  which  ensued  a  silence  of  four  hundried  years.  Mr. 
D.  mentions  the  peaceful  restoration  of  the  people,  and  the 
introduction  of  the  Gospel  subject  by  the  few  prophets  who 
uttered  predictions  at  this  time,  noticing,  particularly,  the  re- 
presentation of  the  priesthood  and  kingdom  of  Christ,  under 
the  type  of  crowns  set  up  by  Zechariah  on  the  head  of  Joshua, 
and  the  advent  of  **  the  Desire  of  all  nations  to  his  temple,"  and 
"  the  shaking  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth,*'  as  predicted  by 
Haggai ;  anoarguing  closely  and  powerfully  against  the  confined 
sense  which  some  interpreters,  and  particularlyGrotius  and 
Archbishop  Newcome,  would  put  upon  them.  The  prophetic 
volume  is  closed  by  Malachi,  whose  predictions  are  modelled 
upon  the  state  of  things  which  he  found  existing,  the  temple, 
the  priesthood,  and  public  worship— putting  to  shame  the  cor- 
ruptions and  iOTorance  of  that  day,  by  exhibiting  the  holiness 
and  spiritual  imimination  of  the  New  Covenant,  and  its  purified 
ministers. 

**  And  now,  when  prophecy  was  to  he  withdrawn  fW>m  the  ancient 
ehureh  of  6od»  its  last  light  was  raibgled  with  th^  rising  beams  of  *  the 
Bun  of  righteousness.'  In  one  view  it  combined  a  retrospect  of  the 
Law,  with  the  clearest  spiecific  signs  of  the  Gospel  advent.  *  Remem* 
her  ye  the  Imv  of  Moses^  my  servant,  which  I  commanded  him  in 
Horeb,  for  all  Israel,  with  the  statutes  and  judgments.  Behold  I  mil 
tend  you  EUfah  the  prophet,  before  the  great  and  dreadful  day  of  the 
Lord*  Prophecy  had  been  the  oracle  of  Judaism  and  of  Christianity, 
to  uphold  the  authority  of  the  one,  and  reveal  the  promises  of  the 
other.  And  now  its  latest  admonitions,  were  like  those  of  a  faithful 
departing  minister,  embracing  and  summing  up  his  duties*  Resigning 
its  charge  to  the  personal  precursor  of  Christ,  it  expired  with  the  Gos- 
pel upon  its  tongue?"  P.  456. 

Thus  we  have  reached  the  conclusion  of  our  audior's  inmury 
into  the  sirueture  of  ancient  prophecy,  which  is  every  wnere 
powerful,  eloquent,  interesting,  and  instructive;  exhibiting 
much  investigation  and  research,  much  and  valuable  observation, 
great  and  varied  talent,  and,  above  all,  a  desire  to  discover  the 


tnitlii  and  to  do  hoMQr  to  Aie  spirit  of  pfophecj,  ia  all  k«  «lia« 
racters, — more  particularlj,  as  it  is  the  testiinoiiy  of  Jesus. 
Ktherto,  tibe  argument  has  been  conducted  on  tibte  assumption 
that  the  revelation  byprc^hecy  has  been  reaUy  made ;-  the  latter 
half  of  Mr.  Davison*s  labours  is  devoted  to  proving  the  truth 
of  his  assumption!     But  before  this  is  a  chapter   *'  on   the 
divine  fore-knowledge,  and  its  umon  with  the  liberty  of  human 
action  ;*'  a  point  intimately  connected  with  the  general  subject 
matter  of  tne  work ;  and  on  which,  though  little  new  can  be 
expected,  vet  the  sendments  of  a  person  who  has  been  accus- 
tomed to  habits  of  dose  reasoning,  wUl  be  always  valuable. 
It  is  stated,  then,  that  each  of  these,  the  dwine  preMcienee^ 
and  the  hitman  Uberty^  ^'is  established  upon  a  competent  evi- 
dence. There  are  proofs,  in  prophecy,  of  God's  fore^knowledge 
of  men's  actions.    The  liberty  of  those  actions  is  proved  by  our 
personal  consciousness,  by  the  conditions  of  revealed  religion, 
Dy  all  laws,  human  and  divine,  by  the  common  sense  of  man- 
kind ;**  understanding  by  this  liberty,  not  tlie  absence  of  all 
innate  corruption  of  the  will,  but  so  much  freedom  and  power 
of  election  as  will  make  man  a  subject  of  probation,  and  re- 
sponsible for  his  actions.     In  order  to  clear  the  difficulty  which 
attends  the  union  of  these,  Mr.  Davison  distinguishes  '^  be- 
tween tile  divine  fore-knowledge  and  the  necessity  of  the  tubings 
fore-known.*'    ''  Causation,"  says  he,  "  clearly,  is  not  included 
in  knowledge ;  and  (quoting  from  Archbishop  Bramhall)  Jore- 
knowledge  doth  no  more  necessitate  even^  to  come  to  pass  than 
after-luiowledge.'*  P.  471.     lie  adds,  what  is  very  important  to 
be  home  in  nund,  ''  Th^/ree  and  vokmiary  production  of  sufiii 
aetions  by  the  i^ents  themselves,  is  understood,  in  th^  h^jpo- 
thesis,  to  be  a  part  of  the  olyeci  of  God*s  fore-knowledge. 
His  fore-knowledge,  therefore,  camnot  destroy  that  quality  of 
them  which  is  itself,  by  the  hypothesis,  one  of  the  things  tote^ 
known."    He  proceeds  to  argue  against  those  who  have  dis- 
joined these  principles,   censuring  the  speculatists,   such  as 
Bayle  and  Collins,  who  are,  apparently,  willing  to  admit  the 
evidence  of  prophecy,  so  they  may  carry  it  to  the  denial  of  hu- 
man freedom ;  and  those  who,  under  the  pretence  of  exahed 
piety,  would  make  God  the  sole  agent  and  efficient  cause  of 
all  things  done  in  the  world.     ''  Under  whatever  specious  form 
it  is  proposed,  this,  says  he,  is  reiuted  by  the  existence  of 
moral  epiL     Other  eflScient  causes  there  a^e,  or  sin  had  not 
exMted.'*    Again,  in  arguing  against  an  opinion  expressed  by 
.Lord  Bacon,  he  states,  ^ 

"  Ths  distinction  between  the  knowledge  and  the  pre-ordinaiim  of 
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0t>d»'M  aMsefted  in  Ae  vtfliole  sofieiiie  of  xHe^  prophetic  irdliitne/.  Hie 
propiietA  deserifae  the  evenu  of  things  to  be  akogether  in  the  hand  of 
God ;  to  be  the  woric  of  his  Providence,  and  acoQrding;to  the  mle  of 
his  predetermination  and  positive  appointment.  But  the  aame  prophets 
make  the  evil  actions  Of  men  their  own.  The  evil  action  they  irepre- 
^nt  as  the  object  of  God's  fore-knowledge ;  the  effect  of  it*  as  the 
act  of  his  Providence."  P.  481. 

-  •  •  * 

Mr.  Davison  has,  perhaps,  carried  us  as  far  as  it  is  possible  for 
VLS  to  penetrate  into  this  mysterious  subject*  It  is  manifesti  how- 
ever, mat  much  reikiains  behind.  We  attribute,  for  in^tance^  the 
existence  i)f^  to  mferior  agents,  and  thereby  do  honour  toOod. 
But  how  did  it  at  first  exist?  The  introduction  of  moral,  as  well 
as  natural  evil,  into  the  world,  may  be  productive,  in  the  end» 
of  great  and  lasting  good ;  but  how  it  could  find  its  way  into 
the  works  of  the  one  Omnipotent  Creator  of  all  thin]gs,  is  a 
problem  which  is  untouched;  and  we  cannot  help  recoltecting 
the  emphatic  language  of  the  prophet,  '*I  form  the  light  and 
make  darkness,  1  make  peace  and  create  evil ;"  which  may,  per- 
haps, be  thought  to  acquire  additional  strength  from  tne  cir- 
cumstance of  the  word  there  employed  being  that  which  is  said 
to  express  creation  itself  more  accurately  than  any  other.  But 
the  great  difficulty  in  the  subject  before  us  is,  that  it  is  not  the 
fore-knowledge  of  God  which  is  supposed  to  be  inconsistent 
with  the  freedom  of  man's  agency,  but  his  pre-ordinaiion  or  prC' 
Afstinatian ;  and  this,  not  tlie  act  of  an  indifferent  spectator, 
but  of  One  who  ''fashions  the  hearts  of  men,*'  and  is'  constantly 
acting  upon  them  by  his  Spirit.  It  is  this  continual  influence 
which  occasions  the  difficulty,  and  which,  to  us  short-sighted 
Creatures,  seems  scarcely  reconcileable  with  that  perfect  free- 
dom which  is  alone  consistent  with  the  responsiuility  under 
which  man  is  placed.  That  it  is  not  irreconcileable,  is  quite 
dear;  and  hardly  can  any  reflection  be  more  likely  to  produce  a 
truly  devout  spirit  than  that  which  is  employed  in  contemplating 
the  mild  and  finely  tempered  power  exerted  upon  the  human 
heart,  according  to  its  need,  and  according  to  the  use  made  of 
^ch  divine  influences.  It  must  be  always  borne  in  mind,  that 
the  heart  and  affections  have  great  part  in  assisting  our  medita- 
tions upon  these  subjects,  in  which  are  involved  the  greatest 
paradoxes ;  that  is,  as  Bishop  Horsley  used  to  explain  It,  seem* 
ing,  but  not  real  contradictions.  Strange  as  it  may  appear,  the 
more  entirely  a  man  gives*  himself  up  to  the  direction  of  Qod's 
Spirit,  the  nearer  he  attains  to  perfect  freedom,  which  shews, 
at  once,  how  much  the  heart,  as  well  as  the  head,  has  to  do  in 
this  matter.  It  is  on  this  account  that  the  serious  consideration 
of  these  subjects  may  be  turned  to  the  best  pradieal  use  in 
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ffffi^limg  Aft  Am^^ftmtt  hnmiliHr  and  thft  moat  eTalteA  piety.  There 

aie  two  remarks  made  by  Sur.  Davison,  which  are  very  pleasing 
in  this  point  of  view. 

**  If,**  says  he  **  we  b^n  our  speculation  by  sayinff,  since  God  fore- 
sees the  action,  how  can  it  bfe  free,  we  attempt  to  look  through  the 
immensity  of  the  Divine  Mind,  and  pbice  ourselves  on  a  height  far 
above  the  level  of  our  faculties.  But  if  we  begin  from  below,  by  sup- 
posing our  acdona'  to  be  free,  as  we  have  the  best  leason  to  suppose 
chenii  then  the  creed  of  natural  piety,  and  the  conviction  of  the  infinite 
and  anlimited  scope  of  the  Divine  intelligence,  wfli  more  leadfly  hdp 
us  into  an  apprehension  of  the  article^  and  an  aoquiesciBiice  in  it." 

In  this  question  concerning  God*s  omniscience,  there  is  in* 
volved  pecuUar  honour  belonging  to  Him.  For  his  fore- 
knowledge of  men's  free-actions  b  Uie  highest  instance  of  that 
omniscience,  the  highest  which  is  distinct^  brought  before  our 
observation.  To  fore-know,  to  any  extent,  the  events  of  phy- 
sical nature,  which  follow  from  the  arranged  constitution  and 
laws  of  that  nature ;  or,  to  fore-know  the  actions  of  men,  if  those 
actons  be  the  result  either  of  a  system  of  external  causes,  or 
of  iniiate  principles,  exercising  a  constant  and  inevitable  influ- 
ence ;  this,  in  a  manner,  is  only  according  to  the  scope  of  human 
knowledge  and  science,  wherein  the  prinuxry  data  of  knowledge 
include  the  whole  remote  conclusions  of  it.  But  the  prescience 
of  the  mysterious  and  voluntary  action  of  free-agents,  is  of  aoo- 
ther  order.  It  accords  with  the  prerogative  of  God.  It  is  **  to  * 
understand  the  thoughts  long  before.  If  there  be  freedom  in 
those  thoughts,  the  fore-knowledge  of  them  is  worthy,  of  the 
Omniscient  mind.  If  they  are  a  necessary  and  mechanical  re- 
sult of  causes,  already  in  being,  the  fore-knowledge  of  ihem  is 
a  less  distinguishing  attribute.'^  P.  4^8. 

In  his  concluding  Discourses,  Mr.  D.  first  proposes  "  a  crUe^ 
rion  of  prophetic  insoiration,  under  which  the  Scripture  pro- 
phecies may  be  severally  examined  ;**  and  then  aelects  particular 
mstances  upon  which  to  institute  an  examination.      Those 
wlxich  he  has  chosen  are  the  Gospel  dispensation,  the  Jewish 
people,  the  ereat  apostasy,  several  Pagan  kingdoms,  the  des-  - 
cendants  of  Ishmael,  and  the  succession  of  the  four  ancient  • 
empires.    We  shall  content  ourselves  with  .stating  his  criterion,  . 
and  she^g  how  he  has  applied  it  in  that  instance  which  stands 
the  first  in  order  and  in  importance.  .  "  The  conditions  which  * 
constitute  a. test  or  standard  of  prophetic  inspiration,  in  the  - 
rigorous  estimate  of  its  evidence,"  are  thus  briefly  summed  up.  - 

•*  First,  the  Aaoivn  promulgatioH  of  the  prophecy  prior  to  the  event ; 
secondly,  ^le  clear  mji palpable  fidjihnent  of  it;  kidy,  the ^ofure  of 
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^-MMt  ktdf,  i^  when  die  prediction  of  it  was  given,  it  lay  remote 
£ccm  hnman  view,  and  was  »uch  as  could  not  be  foreseen  by  any  sup- 
posable  effort  of  reason^  or  be  deduced  upon  principles  of  calciiation, 
derived  from  jprohahdity  sat  experience.*'  P.  500, 

By  this  criterion  we  try  the  prophecy  which  relates  to  the 
establUhmeni  of  the  Christian  retigian.  *'  First,  the  professed 
and  extensive  propagation  of  any  reUgion,  merely  as  a  religion^ 
a  code  of  faith  and  moral  duty,  is  not  an  ordinary  occurrence  in 
the  history  of  the  world."  The  propagation  of  heathenism , 
bears  no  resemblance  to  it.  The  spread  of  Mahometaniam  is 
essentially  unlike  it.  Secondly>  this  religion  is  ^'as  singular  in 
its  genius  and  doctrines^  as  in  the  method  of  its  propagation. 
It  has  a  character  perfectly  its  own — its  spirit  of  benevolence* 
meekness,  and  peace ;  its  general  purity  and  elevation  of  doc- 
trine, ita  uneontaminated  theology,  the  simplicity  of  its  insti- 
tutions, its  doctrine  of  redemption  and  atonement,  its  promise 
of  spiritual  aid  and  illumination,  its  proposed  reward  of  eternal 
life.  Thirdly,  it  had  its  origin  from  a  place  and  people,  the 
most  unlikely,  in  all  human  reason,  to  have  given  such  a  gift  to 
the  world.  Their  Law  was  a  barrier  between  them  and  other 
nations.  The  spirit  of  their  own  religion  was,  in  some  great 
pbihts,  exceedingly  unlike  the  new  religion  which  took  its  rise 
among  them.  Prophecy,  when  it  predicted  the  reception  of  a 
law  of  religion,  which  was  to  have  Jews  for  its  teacners,  and 
kings  and  nations '  for  its  converts,  had  nothing  to  build  upon, 
either  in  present  appearaaeeSi  or  the  ordinary  calculation  of 
things. 

''  The  direct  establishment  of  such  a  religion,  coming  from  such  a 
people,  was  not  merely  a  very  memorable  event,  but  something  more ; 
a  novel  and  unprecedented  thing,  which  has  produced  the  greatest  moral 
change,  known  in  the  public  history  of  man,  but  such  as  was  indicated 
by  no  probability,  nor  could  be  suggested  by  prior  experience."  P.  511. 

The  documents  of  Prophecy,  which  announce  and  describe 
the  GoK»el,  occupy  the  prophetic  volume  from  Genesis  to  Ma- 
lachi.  We  might  take,  particularly,  the  predictions  of  Isaiah, 
Daniel,  Zechariah,  and  Malachi,  or  those  of  Isaiah  alone.  We 
have  a  law^  judgment ^  covenant,  light,  which  are  clearly  de- 
scriptive of  some  doctrine  or  revelation  of  a  religious  nature. 
And  the  influx  of  all  nations  is  to  be  the  Lord's  House  in  Zion. 
In  the  midst  of  an  assemblage  of  prophetic  matter,  ther^  are 
delineated  the  character  and  history  or  a  person  who  is  the  mi- 
nister, or  appointed  messenger,  by  whom  it  should  be  ushered 
into  the  world.  The  propMtic  and  the  historic  subiects  coin- 
cide in  his  humiliation^  his  sufierings,  his  judicial  condemnation, 
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his  death,  his  subsequent  power  and  prevuling  success  in  the 
work  which  he  had  undertaken.  But  the  same  prediction 
'asserts  the  virtue  of  an  atonement  and  propitiatory  intercession, 
to  belong  to  this  person.  And  his  atoning  and  interceding 
oflSce,  forms  a  conspicuous  tenet  of  Christianity.  The  predic- 
tion here  announces  a  singular  and  most  critical  fSact.  The  re- 
Hgion  recognizes  the  doctrine  of  that  fact,  and  is  mainly  grounded 
upon  it.  And  this  is  aU  that  the  religion  historically  can  do ; 
▼iz.  to  teach  and  affirm  it.  Select  other  predictions^  the  time 
and  place  of  his  birthi  his  tribe,  his  family,  and  you  will  approach 
more  nearly  to  an  estimate  of  that  multiplied  evidence  of  pro* 
phetic  inspiratioui  which  centres  in  the  single  point  of  the 
establishment  of  Christianity. 

The  pronmlgaiian  of  these  prophecies,  prior  to  the  event,  is 
well  known.  The  Jews  are,  in  this  as  in  other  instances  of  pro- 
phecy, unwilling  witnesses  to  its  truth,  unwilling  agents  in  its 
accomplishment.  And  lastly,  it  is  to  be  observed,  tlmt  nothing 
was  ever  so^^  to  be  made  the  subject  of  an  early  and  continue! 
course  of  prediction.  Accordingly  it  kad  the  foremost  place  in 
the  prophetic  revelations;  it  was  the  oldest  subject,  and  the 
latest,  and  the  most  frequently  revived. 

Such  is  the  substance  of  the  predictions  concenung  Chriff- 
tianity,  and  such  their  fulfilment :  and  such  the  proofs  that  die 
Prophecy  and  the  Religion  are  from  God.  Mr.  Davison  Con- 
cludes with  two  remarks :  1st.  That  the  Divine  Prescience  ma- 
nifested in  this  instance  is  more  in  the  revelation  of  God's  own 
work  and  design,  than  of  the  actions  of  men.  Sdly.  He  ob^ 
serves  upon  the  measure  of  accomplishment  which  the  prophe- 
cies in  question  have  received.  The  prophetic  promises  con- 
cerning the  prevalence  of  Christianity,  unquestionably,  are  laf^ 
and  compr^ensive.  '' AU  nations  shall  flow  into  it"  It  is 
plain  that  Prophecy,  in  this  great  subject  of  it,  awaits  a  mcn« 
perfect,  a  more  extended  accomplishment.  And  what  has  been 
already  fulfilled  is  no  small  warrant  and  security  for  a  more  ade- 
quate consummation.  Christianity  has  conquered  more  than 
remains  to  oppose  it : — and  the  state  of  the  world,  in  many  of 
its  relations,  suggests  the  hope,  as  it  ofiTers  the  opportunity  md 
the  means,  of  a  wider  diffusion.  May  we  not  add,  likewise, 
that  the  genius  of  the  Gospel  is  manifestly  universal,  and  caK 
culated  to  promote  general  happiness  ?  Let  this  consideration, 
therefore,  and  the  study  of  the  prophecies,  awaken  our  endea- 
vours— for,  in  the  words  of  our  author,  *'  as  to  the  duty  of 
tnaking  an  universal  tender  and  communication  of  the  Chria- 
tian  faith,  it  is  too  clear  to  be  denied,  and  too  sound  to  be  irre- 
verently neglected." 
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Three  Sermons  preached  upon  the  Occasion  of  his  final  Departure  from^ 
Gloucester.  By  Hbnry  Ryder,  D.D.  Lord  Bishop  of  Litchfield  an4 
CoeenJtryt  late  Lord  Bishop  of  Gloucester.  Svo.  Pp^  6^  Is.  64 
Hatchard.     1824. 

The  office  of  a  reviewer  is  often  pleasing  and  instructive/ some* 
times  diaappointing  and  distressing.  We  open  a  book,  full  of 
expeetation,  looking  for  information  where  we  are  ignorant,  or 
for  new  ligbt  to  be  thrown  upon  subjects  with  which  we  are 
conversant ;  for  a  confirmation  of  our  own  opinion,  or  a  candid 
statement  and  fair  discission  of  those  points  upon  which  we 
may  di£fer ;  for  learning,  taste,  and  beauty.  Some  of  these  w6 
have  alright  to  expect  to  find  in  everv  author ;  and  it  does  not 
appear  presumptuous  to  look  for  all  of  them  in  those  whom 
nature  and  education  have  qualified  both  to  please  and  instruct 
the  hearer  and  the  reader.  Yet  we  are  often  disappointed ; 
and  sometimes,  of  course,  where  oiur  expectations  have  been 
raised  the  highest.  Some  peculiarity  oi  opinion,  some  man* 
neriam  of  style,  the  dwelling  exclusivdy,  or  too  closely,  on  cer- 
tain iavourite  points,*-these,  and  numberless  other  circum- 
stances tend,  perhaps,  to  diminish  the  excellence  of  the  work^ 
and  to  make  oiur  feelings  at  closing  a  book  very  different  from 
those  with  which  we  opened  it. 

Our  readers  will  easily  see  that  our  thoughts,  as  we  are 
writing,  are  turned  chiefly  to  works  on  religious  subjects ;  and 
they  will  naturally  suspect  that  we  have,  in  some  degree,  ex- 
pressed our  feelings  upon  the  perusal  of  the  Bishop  of  Litch- 
field and  Coventry's  farewell  sermons  at  Gloucester.  Of  the 
author  of  these  sermons,  to  say  that  every  one  would  desire  to 
speak  with  respect,  is  to  say  little.  We  would  express,  not 
mere  respect.  We  not  only  venerate  his  conscientious  adhe<- 
rence  to  the  principles  that  he  has  embraced,  and  admire  the 
elevation  of  his  piety,  and  warmth  of  his  charity ;  or,  to  adopt 
the  language  of  the  present  day,  the  diffusiveness  and  exten- 
siveness  of  his  benevolence  ;  but  we  delight  in  contemplating 
those  many  amiable  and  estimable  qualities  by  which  he  is  so 
highly  adorned.  These,  together  with  all  the  advantages  which 
rank,  and  talent,  and  education  can  afford,  should  combine  to 
make  him.  one  of  the  most  engaging  and  instructive  preachers 
of  the  age.  With  these  impressions,  and  knowing  how  lon^ 
his  Lordship  has  been  engaged  in  the  office  of  preaching,  and 
how  intimately  he  must  be  acquainted  with  the  science  of  4 
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Chfbdan  orator,— with  all  the  best  means  of  eoiiTeykig  instnic- 
tion,  of  encouraging  the  pious,  and  alarming  the  thoughtless, 
of  soothing  the  penitent,  strengthening  the  weak,  and  winning 
the  opposer — we  took  up  these  Sermons,  delivered  on  a  solemn 
and  interesting  occasion,  with  our  hopes  and  expectations  con- 
eiderabhr  excited.  ^  We  are  now  to  give  an  account  of  them  to 
our  readers. 

Let  us  first  say  what  more  we  hare  done.  We  have  fol- 
lowed the  advice  given  by  the  Bishop  to  his  readers ;  we  have 
turned  to  the  Homily  of  Salvation,  and  read  it  eareibny. 
*'  DecicM^-'Ceniies  repetita  placebit**  We  always  recur  to  it 
with  fresh  delight.  It  bears  the  test  of  true  excettenoe  ;  die 
oflener  it  is  perused  the  more  it  i)leases ;  the  more  attentively 
it  is  studied,  the  greater  conviction  and  satisfaction  it  affords. 
There  »  in  it  a  demonstration  of  truth,  a  grace,  a  solemnity, 
and  an  authority,  as  it  appeals  to  Scripture,  and  the  primitive 
writers  :  there  is  a  soberness  of  expression,  a  soundness  of 
doctrine,  an  accuracy  of  distinction,  a  cautious  guarding  against 
error,  which  make  it  doubly  valuable  in  our  eyes :  first,  as  de- 
livering the  sentiments  of  our  Reformers,  and  constitutii^  one  of 
the  points  to  which  we  refer  for  the  doctrines  of  our  Church ; 
aeoofidly,  as  forming  a  pattern  of  the  true  mode  of  delivering 
those  doctrines  when  they  are  explained  or  enforced  in  discourses 
firom  the  pulpit.  Most  devoutly  we  wish  that  we  could  see  diis 
pattern  more  generally  copied.  We  deprecate  the  style  whioh 
appears  to  be  adopted  by  many  in  the  present  day;  a  style 
which  is  greatly  deficient  in  true  taste,  and  which,  we  fear, 
sometimes  brings  the  truth  into  the  hazard.  There  is  no  need 
of  uncouth  language,  and  uncomely  metaphors,  of  the  forcing  of 
texts,  and  the  stramingof  Scriptural  expressions,  in  order  to  set 
forth  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus.  If  a  singleness  of  view  be 
greatly  desirable,  in  order  to  attain  to  a  right  faith  and  know- 
fedge,  there  is  also  a  simplicity  and  singleness  of  expression  in 
which  it  may  be  inculcated  i  to  the  preventing  of  confusion, 
and  even  of  error,  on  the  part  of  the  learner;— -&at  we  say  not 
of  the  teacher  likewise. 

The  following  expressions,  taken  from  the  last  of  the  Ser- 
Dions  before  us,  are  from  the  pen  of  one,  whose  birth,  educa- 
tion, mode  of  life,  and  turn  of  mind,  all  lead  to  purity  and  ele- 
gance of  sentiment  and  diction. 

**  Anxiously  desirous  to  leave  a  parting  blessing,  a  sweet  '  savour ' 

upon  diose  minds  which  I  have  long  been  endeavouring,  however  in- 

cmciendyt  to  feed  with  the  bread  of  life,  I  have  selected  a  precious 

portion  nrom  that  special  store-house  of  Christian  truth,  Christian  love, 

nd  spiritual  nouri^ment,  the  Gospel  of  St.  John ;  and  venture  to 
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hppet,  t)iat  under  the  implored  inflaenoe  of  die  Holy  Spirit,  it  may 
prove   *  a  word  in  season    to  numy  soals  in  this  congregation.     Bis* 
miss,,  for  the  present,  the  thought  of  the  '  earthen  vessel,'  through 
which,  for  the  last  time,  diis  heav^y  food  is  dispensed  to  you,"  &• 
•  •••••*<  Again— 'What  is  the  amount  of  that  peace,  tueh  as  it.is^ 

which  the  world  is  said  to  give  to  those,  who,  *  taken  .captive  by  their 
spiritual  eneinies  at  their  will,'  show  but  litde  feeling  of  their  yoke, 
whose  conscience  has  beeninefiectually  smitten,  till  it  seems  to  have  be- 
come caUousf  If  it  ever  be  complete  for  a  season,  it  is  the  peace  of 
'Nefauchadnessar,  when  he  lost  his  understanding,  and  had  his  dwelling 
with- the  beasts. of  the^  field.  It  is  too  generally  the  peace  of  him,  who, 
having  said  in  the  day,  *  Soul,  thou  hast  much  goods  laid  up  in  store ; 
take  thine  ease,  eat,  drink,  and  be  merry,'  receives  his  summons  in 
God's  time,  which  is  not  his  dme :  *  thou  fool,  this  night  thy  soul  shall 
be  required  of  thee/  "  P.  43.  55. 

We  have  no  desire  to  criticise  too  narrowly  the  diction  em- 
jployed  in  sermons  written  probably  in  haste ;  but  as  a  person, 
who  is  deeply  conversant  with  any  subject,  will  be  able  to, 
write  upon  it,  at  the  instant,  without  fear  of  error,  so  he/ 
whose  taste  has  been  formed  by  the  best  models,  will  express 
himself  in  haste  as  eorrectlv  as  after  the  most  diligent  study. 
The  doctrine  which  a  well-read  Divine  will  deliver  will  be 
strictly  Scriptiural,  and  the  language  in  which  it  will  be  clothed, 
plain  and  easy.  Perhaps  we  should  rather  say,  it  will  be  in 
that  style  in  which  he  is  in  the  habit  of  expressing  himseK 
For  it  is  this  circumstance  which  chiefly  raises  a  feelmff  of  re« 

fret  and  disappointment  in  our  inind.  The  Bishop  of  Litch- 
eldand  Coventry  has  been  in  the  habit  of  preaching  much 
for  many  years  ;  and  if  these  Sermons  may  be  taken  as  speci- 
mens of  his  usual  style  at  the  Cathedral,  and  at  the  Parish 
Church,  we  lament  a  want  of  simplicity,  and  of  sound  good 
taste ;  and  we  lament  it  the  more,  because  we  are  sure  that  the 
Preacher  formerly  possessed  them. 

The  doctrines  inculcated  throughout  the  compositions  before 
us,  are  entire  self-abasement,  and  a  simple,  unreserved  submis- 
sion  and  dependance  upon  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  for  par- 
don, grace,  and  everlasting  happiness.  There  is  a  charm  in 
these  subjects  that  makes  us  always  iirtlling  listeners  to  him  who 
'tel!s  of  them ;  especially  when  they  are  coupled,  as'  here  they 
are,  and  as  they  ought  always  most  carefully  to  be,  with  admo- 
nitions to  stedfastness  in  well<4oing.  We  do  not,  therefore, 
dwell  upon  those  ])eculiaritie8  in  the  style  to  which  we  have 
alluded;  but  we  cannot  help  observing,  that  there  are  some 
passages  whioh  we  doubt  if  Cranmer  would  have  written— of 
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wUcb  f^e  more  thflin  doubt  if  lie  would  hAvt  left  tkeni  um^ 
guarded  and  unexplsuned. 

The  first  of  the  Three  Sermom  was  deliveff«d  **  at  th«  weekly 
evening  lecture  of  St.  AMate's  Church."  The  text  is  Psalm 
Ixxxiv.  5,  6,  7,  antt  gives  occasion  to  the  Preacher  to  point  ofUt 
the  progress  of  a  Christian.     He  thus  opens  his  subject: 

•  ■     « 

'*  I  indulge  a  hope»  that  habitually  attending  upon  these  senrioeft 

*  aui  of  seasoHt  as  they  may  perhaps  be  styled*  and  thus  manifestic^ 
your  prefereace  of  commuoion  with  Godt  to  the  amuaements  and  so* 
ciety  of  the  world,  and  even  to  repose,  after  a  busy  day — I  indulge  a 
hope,  that  many  of  you,  my  Christian  friends,  thus  actings  are  entered 
indeed  upon  the  straight  and  narrow  path  that  leadeth  unto  eternal  life. 
If  this  be  the  case,  it  is  then  your  main  concern  to  take  heed,  lest  yon 
&11  back,  to  take  care  that  you  proceed  and  press  forwards,  and,  bjr  the 
grace  of  Grod,  attain  the  goal,  and  the  prize  already  in  your  view, — even 
everlasting  bliss. 

**  Addressing  you  in  this  hope,  and  under  this  aspect,  I  would  biii^ 
before  your  eyes,  as  detailed  by  the  Psalmist,  the  prindple-^thQ  am — 
the  course^  as  involving  the  sacot^agemoi^  and  assistance — the  progress 
— "and  the  success  of  him,  to  whose  class  you  profess  to  belong,  whose 
example  of  godliness  you  propose  to  follow,  whose  end  of  blessedness 
you  trust  to  reach."  P.  8. 

The  first  branch  gives  the  Preacher  an  opportunity  of  en- 
fimnng  lus  favourite  topic  of  self*abasement.  He  ahows,  how 
the  true  Christian 

*'  Has  discovered  himself  to  be  without  strength,  and  dead  as  to  all 
inherent  power  of  personal  recovery  and  salvation ;  he  has  at  length 
used  the  words  of  his  truly  Scriptural  Church  in  full  sincerity,  '  diere 
b  no  health  in  me,*  and  *  I  have  no  power  in  myself  to  help  myself.* 
He  has  dius  been  constrained,  in  utter  self-despair,  to  cast  himself  sim* 
ply,  unreservedly,  upon  his  God,  *  as  a  reconciled  Father  in  Christ 
Jesus,'  trusting  to  be  pardoned  wholly  through  his  Redeemer's  blood, 
to  he  sanctified  wholly  by  his  Spirit,  to  be  accepted  wholly  in  and 
through  his  righteousness.     He  has  fdt  the  Scripture  completely  true, 

*  In  the  Lord  have  I  righteousness  and  strength ;  and  made  the  deda* 
radon  of  the  GoUect  his  own,  '  I  do  lean  only  on  the  hope  of  thy 
heavenly  grace.'  This  is  his  principle.  It  is  th^  essence  of  his  true 
and  lively  £uth  :  it  i^  the  root  and  foundation  of  his  godly  Efe :  it 
unites,  it  makes  him  one  with  Christ,  a  branch  of  the  vine,  a  member 
of  the  body,  a  sheep  of  the  flock."  P.  9. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  go  through  the  several  parts  of  the 
discourse :  but  it  is  due  to  the  amiable  author  to  say,  that  the 
whole  breathes  a  spirit  of  deeply-rooted  piety  and  bumifity, 
and  earnest  solicitude  fur  the  wel&re  of  those  whom  he  ad* 
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dresses,  that  many  of  bis  appeals  are  forcible,  and  that  tbey 
inculcate  a  steady  progress  in  virtue,  and  an  endeavour  to  bring 
the  practice  more  and  more  near  to  the  Scriptural  standard. 
It  is  due  to  our  readers  also  to  remark,  that  the  style  appears 
to  us  deficient  iti  purity  and  simplicity ;  we  may  add  too,  de- 
ficient in  that  chastened  dignity  and  authority,  which  become 
the  high  and  solemn  office  of  the  l^reacher.  But  of  this  our 
readers  are  in  some  degree  already  qualified  to  judge,  and  it 
were  invidious  to  multipfy  extracts^ 

The  Second  Sermon  was  preached  at  the  Cathedral,  from 
Eph.  i.  22,  23.  From  this  text  the  Bishop  takes  occasioa  to 
show,  that  he  has  always  preached  Jesus  Christ  as  the  Head  of 
the  Church,  and  therein  the  great  object  of  faith  and  of  prac- 
tical imitation.  This  gives  him  an  opportunity  of  entering,  as 
in  the  former  discourse,  into  the  leading  doctrines  of  the  Gos- 
pel, and  of  inculcating  a  sense  of  our  own  ^'  helplessness  in  con- 
version and  spiritual  progress,"  a  "  he .rty  practical"  belief 
of  holiness  as  the  fruit  and  proof  of  faith.  There  is  some- 
thing painful  in  the  perusal  of  this  discourse,  arising  from  the 
self-vindication  which  the  Bishop  adopts ;  he  appears  to  be 
addressing  a  congregation,  to  a  portion  of  which,  ne  is  sensi- 
ble his  usual  style  of  preaching  has  been  distasteful :  he  shews 
no  sign  of  fear  of  giving  ofience,  or  unwillingness  to  rebuke, 
where  he  may  judg^  it  needful ;  but  seems  cramped  and 
shackled  by  standing  in  a  posture  of  self-defence.  But  to  this 
we  shall  find  it  neeaful  to  revert  presently.  In  the  meanwhile 
we  are  inclined  to  notice  the  second  head  of  this  discourse. 

The  cfiaracter  of  the  Christian  Church  is  considered — that 
It  is  "  the  body  of  Christ ;"  and  its  privileges,  "  the  fuhiess  of 
Him  that  filleth  all  iu  all,"  "  the  full  receptacle''  of  those  gifts 
which  Christ  bestows.  We  are  hence  naturally  led  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  obligations  by  which  its  members  are  bound. 

"  They  require  from  us,"  says  the  Bishop,  "  no  less  than  to  live 
unto  Christ,  unto  him  who  is  the  head  of  that  body  of  which  we  are 
meiobers,  ^nd  to  profit  to  oUr  utmost  by  that  fulness  of  gr^ice  which  he 
bestows ;  to  hve  according  to  our  poor  measure  and  infirmities,  as  fol- 
lowers of  his  example,  and  as  made  Uke  unto  him ;  *  separate  fi'om 
sin '  and  smners ;  not  conformed  to  the  world  ;  loving'  not  the  world, 
because  its  friendship  is  enmity  with  God ;  denying  ourselves  daily ; 
surrendering  ourselves  (as  our  Church  most  spiritually  and  forcibly  ex- 
pesses  it)  '  a  seasonable,  holy,  and  lively  sacrifice  unto  the  liord ;' 
leading,  in  short,  *  a  (the)  new  life,'  agreeable  to  our  baptismal  profes- 
sion, to  our  vows  ratified  at  confimation,  and  to  our  sacramental  pro- 
mises of  '  holiness  and  righteousness  to  the  end  of  our  days.' "  P.  34. 
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**  Is  not  a  life  of  decided  vital  reKgion— atrict  goTemment  over  the 
thoughu,  wordsf  and  actions — abstinence  from  the  employinents  and 
amusements  of  Uie  worlds  so  far  as  they  are  contrary  to  the  letler  or  to 
the  tmrH  of  the  Gospel  — a  real  devotedness  to  the  cause,  of  God, 
and  tne  benefit,  temporal,  and  especialiy  spiiitiial,  (so  fin*  as  our  sphere 
and  circnmstances  permit)  of  our  brethren — is  not  tuck  a  life  alone 
worthy  of  sudli  a  Scriptural  communion  (our  Church),  alone  answer- 
able to  the  character,  privileges  and  obligations  of  the  church  of  Chmt," 
P.  55. 

Were  this  passage  always  to  be  taken  in  connection  witii 
others  which  have  proceeded  from  the  Bishop's  pen,  we  should 
not  be  apprehensive  of  any  ill  effects  arising  from  misinter- 
pretation ;  but  is  it  not  to  be  feared  that,  viewing  it  alone, 
many  per8On0  may  find  in  it  a  sanction  for  conduct  at  variance 
with  the  spirit,  if  not  with  the  letter  of  the  Gospel ;  and  from  a 
dread  of  contracting  defilement  from  sin  and  sinners,  may  be 
led  to  withdraw  themselves  from  the  bounden  duties,  the  pre- 
acribed  charities  of  life,  instead  of  guarding  their  aff*ections  and 
inclinationa  against  the  seductions  to  which  the  economy  of  the 
Divine  government  sees  fit  to  expose  us,  durim^  our  sojourn  in 
this  land  of  our  pilgrimage  and  probation  ?  Will  all  who  read 
the  above  extract  consider,  that  Christian  non-conformity  with 
the  world  requires  not  abstraction  from  its  concerns, — nor  a 
seclusion,  rendering  nugatory  the  greater  part  of  the  injunc- 
tions which  follow  the  precept,  '*  Be  not  conformed,*'  &c — 
nor  a  harsh  condemnation  of  recreation  and  relaxation  of  mind ; 
but  that  it  is  to  be  demonstrated  by  means  far  more  advan- 
taffeous  to  the  community  at  large,  and  more  worthy  the  bene* 
Yotent  spirit  which  pervades  the  Gospel  t  The  Apostle  ex- 
pressly adds,  **  but  be  ye  transformed  by  the  renewing  of  your 
mind  :**  renounce  the  principles,  the  motives  of  worldly  men, 
model  your  heart  by  the  spirit  of  Christianity :  dissimilaiity  of 
external  conduct  in  many  points,  wiQ,  no  doubt,  follow  the  in- 
ternal change ;  but  it  is  not  to  peculiarity  of  conduct  alone  that 
we  are  to  look  for  proofs  of  this  transformation. 

The  subject  is  concluded  by  a  few  words  of  encouragement, 
and  of  expostulation.  The  former  are  addressed  to  those,  who 
having  "  turned  from  darkness  unto  light,  from  Satan  unto 
God,'*  are  thankfuDy  acknowledging  and  rejoicing  in  the  happy 
change,  and  enjoying  the  comforts  of  peace  with  God,  trust  in 
Christ,  and  obedience  to  his  will,  and  "  delightiul  exertion  for 
the  everlasting  benefit  of  his  people,  and  the  extension  of  his 
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kingdom.**  ^  The  expostulation  is  applicable  only  to  those  who 
are  yet  livinff  estranged  from  religious  principles:  but  were 
there  none  of  a  thira  -  class,  among  the  Kshop's  hearers,  to 
whom  enGouraffement  might  with  propriety  have  been  held 
outy  and  by  whom  it  would  haye.beengratefiiUy  cherished? 
Were  there  none  present,  who  having  been  regenerated  in 
holy  baptism,  and  aaily  renewed  by  the  H<Jy  Spirit,  had  been 
brought  up  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord,  and 
from  the  earliest  years  of  diseretion  lived  soberly,  righteously, 
and  godly, — ^to  whom  the  advice,  with  which  we'  close  our  ob* 
serrations  on  this  Sennon,  might  present  a  picture  of  their  sin*- 
oere,  howem  imperfect,  endeavours  ? 

**  PooKvere,  my  beloved  brethren,  in  your  blessed  course,  simply 
dependent  npon  the  Holy  Spirit,  but  sedulously  exercising  yourselves  in 
sU  the  means  of  grace*  Persevere  in  encreaaing  thiuikfulness  and 
sealous  afiection  to  your  Lord.  Expect  trials  and  tribulations.  They 
are  to  such  as  you  the  marks  and  badges  of  the  children  ef  Qodf  the 
the  seal  of  your  fellowship  with  Jesus  Christ.  They  ever  tend  to 
purify,  to  spiritualise,  to  exalt  the  soul,  already  converted  unto  God. 
But  expect,  likewise,  and  be  assured  of  ample  siqiplies  of  grace.  In 
your  '  weakness  the  strength  of  Christ  shidl  be  made  perfect.'  Be 
carefy,  be  diligent  to  adorn  your  profession  by  every  good  word  and 
Work ;  by  consistent  activity  in  the  duties  of  your  respective  stations  ; 
by  scrupulous  honesty  in  your  dealings ;  by  meekness  and  gentleness  in 
your  temper ;  snd  by  ready  and  self-denymg  kindness,  that  true  spirit 
of  Apostolical  charity,  which  tends  above  all  things,  to  soothe  those 
who  oppose  your  sentiments,  to  remove  all  unnecessary  obstacles  to  the 
progress  of  genuine  piety,  and  to  win  some,  perhaps,  to  enquire  after 
principles,  and  evMi  to  try  a  course  so  ddightlul  and  l^neficial.'' 
P.  37. 

The  text  of  the  Third  Sennon,  delivered  at  the  Sunday- 
evening  lecture  at  St.  Michael's  Church,  is  one  of  the  most 
soothing  and*  affecting  texts  in  the  whole  Bible,  '' Peace  I 
leave  with  you,  my  peace  I  give  unto  you ;  not  as  the  world 
giveth,  give  I  unto  vou.**  From  the  extracts  which  we 
made,  almost  accidentafiy,  in  a  former  page,  our  readers  may, 
perhaps,  be  prepared  to  expect  an  unfavourable  judgment, 
it  is,  however,  the  most  pleasing  of  all.  In  explaininK  "  the 
peace  which  Christ  gives,  as  consisting  ''  in  a  sense  ol  recon- 
ciliation with  God,  in  quietness  of  conscience,  and  in  good-will 
and  love  to  maiddnd, '  the  Bishop  is  naturally  led  into  the 
topics  on  which  he  has  dwelt  in  his  other  discoursesy  from  that 
"  actual  state  of  enmity  against  God,"  which  he  describes,  as 
^  the  primary  scene  upon  which  the  eyes  of  an  awakened  soul 
open,  to  tbat ,"  liying  faith  and  experimental  knowledge,  and 
glad  acknowledgment  of  his  boundless  debt  of  gratitude  to  the 
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Laid  Jeens  Clkrist,  who  died  nut  only  tar  him^  but  for  all  lis 
Mor  brethren,  which  will  make  him  abound  and  «Tedk>w  in 
kne  and  good  will  to  those  brethren/'  And  from  thenee  he 
proceeds  to  contrast  the  peace  given  bjr  Christ  with  th«t  which 
the  workl  gives,  and  'f  in  all  humiltty,  in  aflfectioD>  in  earnest;* 
ness^  but  in  believing  hope "  to  admonish  those  who  ^  are  at 
preaifent  manifestly  in  the  path  of  the  world,**  or  ^  halting  be- 
tween two  opinions  ;**  and  to  encourage  those  who  "  are  aeek- 
ing  peace  by  Jesus  Christy  in  spite  of  ridicule,  and  perhaps 
persecotion,  trials  without  and  trials  ^^itfain.'*  We  shall  extract 
the  foUowlttg  passage  as  a  pleasina  specimen  of  the  Bishop's 
best  manner.     It  is  from  the  second  head  of  this 


spiritual  warrior,  nnder  the  banners  of  his  Saviour,  may  still 
ision  to  exclaim,  '  My  steps  had  wdl  nigh  slipped.*     He  may 


^The  ^ 
have  occasion 

have  his  doubts  and  misgivings — ^his  gloonly  hour-^his  wintry  season. 
He  will  have  often  to  confess  and  mourn  over  what  he  has  done,  and 
what  he  has  left  undone.  He  will  even  sometimes  be  allowed  to  fear, 
lest  he'  should  *  lose  the  things  he  has  wrought,  and  not  receive  the 
full  reward.'  But  let  him  persevere  in  faith,  nothing  doubting — ^in 
deep  humility  and  repentance,  and  hatred  of  sin,  but  in  full  unabated 
trust  in  his  Saviour,  and  in  devout  use  of  his  appointed  means*  '  In 
due  season  he  will,  as  some  in  every  age  have  done,  '  reap,  if  he  faint 
not.*  In  Ood*s  own  season,  and  by  his  power,  the  increase  of  spiritual 
strength  will  be  manifest.  The  faithful  soldier  will  begin  to  obtain  a 
decided  ascendancy  over  his  foes :  and,  though  the  world  will  not  en- 
tirely lose  its  hold,  its  pow^r  of  exciting  love,  or  inflicting  pain  ;  though 
the  '  sin  that  dwelleth  in  him ' — the  particular  sin  to  which  eadi  may 
be  most  inclined,  together  with  Satan,  its  powerful  ally — ^may  maintain 
a  degree  of  war  even  unto  the  end,  yet  by  the  habitual  use  of  the 
weapons  which  Christ  affords, — the  '  shield  of  faith,  and  the  sword  of 
the  Spirit ' — tliey  will  be  brought  into  such  a  measure  6f  subjection, 
that  tneir  efforts  will  serve  rather  to  keep  their  oooqueror  humble,  dian 
to  disturb  or  alarm  him  by  the  danger  of  dieir  success.  Hence,  theni 
will  proceed  quietness  of  conscience^  the  second  branch  of  Qirist's 
spiritual  peace — ^not  a  delusive  calm,  produced  by  carnal,  worldly  in* 
sensibility — ^not  a  hollow  trance,  the  produce  of  an  unrenewed  heart* 
satisfied  witK  a  temporary  feeling  of  remorse,  or  even  continuing  to 
sin  tbat  grace  may  abound — but  a  settled  composure,  restii^  upon 
solid  and  substantial  grounds,  upon  the  constant  application  of  Christ  s 
atonement  by  faith,  and  upon  die  long-tried  experience  of  his  grace, 
producing  holiness  of  heart  and  life.** 

"  The  heart  thus  pacified,  purified,  afld  set  at  rest,  will  enjoy  in 
general  a  blessed  repose,  which  the  stranger — which  the  world  inter- 
meddleth  not  with,  and  therefore  cannot  toke  away  ;  its  passions  sub- 
dued, its  affections  raised  heavenwards,  and  the  whtrfe  man  becoming 
'  spiritually  minded,  which  is  life  and  peace.' "  P.  51  ^  62. 
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Our  readers,  wie  are  sure,  will  thank  as  for  thia  extract. 
With  the  doctrines  which  the  Bishop  inculcates,  as  iar  as  we 
see  them  set  forth  in  these  sermons,  and  with  the  manner  of 
setting  them  forth,  (we  pass  by  a  few  doubtful  passages,  be- 
cause we  are  unwilling  to  shew  that  which  we  would  put 
farthest  from  us,  a  spirit  of  "  captious  and  contentious  caviUa- 
tion/*  as  the  Homily  nas  it) — with  the  doctrines^  generally,  we 
have  no  quarrel :  on  the  contrary,  we  admire  the  exalted  pietv 
and  liyely  practical  faith  and  love,  which  are  taught.  But  still 
we  lament,  that  the  Right  Reverend  Preacher  should  frequently 
adopt  a  style  which  we  cannot  but  disapprove. 

There  is  one  point,  however,  on  which  we  feel  it  incumbent 
on  us  to  say  a  few  words.  It  is  the  marked  distinction  (as  it 
appears  to  us),  not  so  much  between  the  worldly  and  the  sen- 
sual, between  the  believer  and  unbeliever,  between  the  righte- 
ous and  the  sinner^-^such  is  the  language  of  Scripture — as 
between  a  particular  set  <^  persons,  wno  hold  certain  (>pinioQS» 
and  the  multitude  who  do  not  hold  them.  We  write  in  almost 
entire  ignorance  of  the  existence  of  "  divisions  "  in  religiens 
sentiments  at  Gloucester.  We  may  be  mistaken  in  our  suspi- 
cions on  this  point ;  but  we  cannot  help  saying,  that  in  these  4i6^ 
coorses  is  more  authoritaitive  sefparation  of  the  tisible  Church 
of  Christ  on  earth,  than 'we  think  the  tenor  of  the  Gospel  war- 
rants, and  that  we  observe  signs  of  language  in  them  wnich  are 
calculated  to  encourage  an  uncharitable,  if  not  a  Pharisaical 
spirit  in  some  vain  minds — language,  which  breathes  less'  of 
kindness  than  we  could  have  desured  to  see.  Such  is  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  evil  iocieiy^  and  the  sanctified  society  of 
the  worl4«  in  the  first  sermon.  Such  is  an  admonition  to  esti-r 
mate  the  doctrines  which  have  been  preached,  not  by  then: 
^tableness  to  the  customs  and  fashions  of  this  world ;  net  by 
their' agreement  with  the  opinions  of  its  wise  men  and  its  dis- 
puters  ;  but  by  their  conformity  to  £he  oracles  of  God,  pure  and 
unpervei'ted :  and,  if  this  authority  be  in  their  favour,  to  em- 
brace them  without  delay,  without  compromise  or  reserve,  in 
defiance  6f  ridicule,  reproach,  or  opposition.  He,  who  **  halts 
between  two  opinions,"  adds  the  Bishop,  *^  runs  a  certain  risk 
of  being  Bke  unto  him  who  attempts  to  '  serve  two  masters,*  ** 
J«id  therefore  has  but  one,  even  that  **  master  whose  wages  is 
death.'*    Such,  too,  is  a  passage  in  the  third  discourse : 

"  Yes,  my  brethren,  with  conscious  hearts,  you  must  confess — with 
consdoufi  and  mourning  hearts  your  minister^  must  confess — that  there 
is  nothing  Kke  an  equal  division  upon  this  question  amongst  us.  The 
Wd*8  side  has  tA  yet  but  few  pilgrims ;  they  that  hesitate  and  waver 
^ve  not  many  ;  while  the  world  has  its  crowds  of  votaries  in  different 
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de^veeti  wbom  she  is^aUmii^  by  Uie  piomiae  of  h«r  petoet  Iwt  leaDy 
tnuniog  for  her  slaves  and  her  victims." 

"  Such  is  the  evidence,  it  must  be  feared,  t]iat  the  neighbouring 
monuments  of  the  dead  would  too  often  exhibit,  if  (he  history  of  their 
consciences  could  appear,  engraven  between  the  dates  of  their  births 
and  their  deaths.  Such  is  the  witness,  it  must  be  feared,  which  the 
consciences  of  too  many  here  would  bear,  if  at  this  moment  the  veil  of 
mortality  were  to  be  rent  asunder,  or  to  be  lifled  up,  and  they  were  to 
be  manifested  to  the  congregation  such  as  they  actually  are  in  the  sight 
of  God.**  P.  68. 

To  these  we  may  add  the  appeal  which  concludes  the  se* 
opnd  discourse,  though  deliverea  with  peculiar  solemnity  and 
earnestness. 

**  To  any  who  may  disregard,  and  to  others  who  may  dispute,  the 
authority  of  the  doctrines,  and  the  necessity  of  the  conduct,  which  I 
have  ventured  to  urge,  I  would  agttn,  in  conclusion,  recommend,  with 
the  most  afieetiooate  earnestness,  serious  thought  upon  a  subject  which 
ittVolTes  eternity,  reoonsideration  upon  a  sabject,  in  which  a  willul  and 
iundamsntal  error  is  &tal  for  ever. 

"  Be  assured,  my  dear  brethren— (and  I  would  speak  it  as  a  dyii^ 
man  to  dying  men,  under  the  conviction  of  my  awftil  responsibih'ty,  as 
havii^  to  give  account  for  your  souls ;  under  the  painful  reflection, 
that,  in  all  human  probability,  I  shall  never  again  address  you  from  this 
place ;  and  under  the  fixed  impression,  that  my  words,  if  ^Ise— never 
hereafler  to  be  recalled  or  retracted — ^will  rise  up  in  judgment  against 
me,  but  that,  if  true,  £hey  will  no  less  condemn  every  one  who  rejects 
them) — ^be  assured,  that  he  alone,  who  thus  rests  all  his  hope  npon  the 
blood,  intercession,  and  righteousness  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Chnst — he 
alone,  who  lives  by  that  fiuth,  and  lives  tku9  '  soberly,  righteously,  and 
godly  in  this  present  worid,'— he  akme  can  be  saved."  P.  'S9» 

The  emphasis  on  the  word  (km^  marked  in  italics,  (and  we 
scarce  know  why  it  should  ever  be  inserted),  gives  a  bearing  to 
this  passage,  which,  at  the  first  perusal  occasioned  the  most 
painful  surprise,  and  at  the  second  and  third  perusal  the  most 
unpleasant  sensations,  that  we  almost  ever  experienced.  What ! 
we  said,  is  it  not  enough  to  rest  all  our  hope  on  Jesus  Christ  ? 
Is  it  not  enough  to  live  by  faith,  and  to  live  soberly,  righteously, 
and  godly,  but  our  fiuth  and  practice  must  still  be  regulated  by 
the  peculiar  opinions  which  some  may  hold— and  by  a  rule  re- 
maimng  undefined  ?  We  have  only,  perhaps,  »ner  all,  to 
lament,  that  awkwardness  of  expression  may  lead  the  reader 
bto  a  great  mistake. 

The  passages  which  we  have  extracted,  involving,  especially 
the  second  oi  them,  a  verysweepiiig  condemnation,  compel  us 
to  make  this  remark,  that  we  much  fear  the  style  of  preaching, 
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here  adopted,  is*  calculated  to  cause  dmsions,  and  occasion 
heart-burnings ;  and  though  it  may,  it  is  hopedi  bring  many  to 
a  change  of  principles  and  life,  yet  it  will  likewise,  in  all  pro* 
hability,  lead  to  what  the  Bishop  tittle  contemplates — to  thinKing 
evil  of  others,  to'  self-esteem,  or  at  least  to  the  undue  ex- 
altation of  that  little  set  who  profess  to  be  on  the  Lord's  side. 
We  know  the  evil  of  attributing  effects  and  consequences, 
which  are  not  in  the  contemplation  of  the  writer  ;  but  when  we. 

Serceive,  as  we  think,  an  exaggerated  statement,  we  feel  it  our 
uty — ^in  such  a  case  as*  this,  respectfully — ^to  notice  it. 


SermomfcT  Young  Persons  in  the  higher  and  middle  Classes  of  Society. . 
Prom  Ntnety^two  Sermons  by  the  late  Right  Reverend  Theodore, 
Dehon^  D.D.t  Bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the 
Diocese  of  South  Carolina.    Selected  by  the  Rev.  E.  Bbrens,  M.A. 

l!8ino.    Pp.  298.     5s*    London.    Rivingtons.   1824. 

In  several  instances  Mr.  Berens  has  contributed  to  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  lower  classes  of  society,  from  the  stores  of  his 
own  mind ;  on  the  present  occasion,  he  has  contented  bimself 
with  a  selection  of  Eighteen  Sermons  from  the  volumes  of  an 
American  Prelate,  which,  from  some  cause,  have  not  obtained 
80  extensive  a  circulation  as  might  be  beneficial*  The  small 
duodecimo  before  us  will,  doubtless,  make  its  way  into  many  a 
library  from  which  the  size  and  expense  of  Bishop  Dehon'a 
publication  have  excluded  the  original  Sermons. 

The  volume  opens  with  a  brief  account  of  the  origin  and 
present  circumstances  jof  the  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United 
States,  which  shews  how  directly  the  American  Church  is  de- 
scended from  that  of  England. 

^  The  former  claims  to  be  considered  as  a  genuine  branch  of  *  die 
Holy,  Culiolic,  .and  Apostolic  Church,'  and  it  gratefully  aseribes  its 
existence,  under  God,  to  the  unwearied  eflforts  and  maternal  care  of  the 
Established  Church  in  England.  Its  formulary  of  public  wovahip  is 
ahnoat  identically  the  same ;  it  believes  in  the  same  articles  of  the 
Chmtian  fiuth,  and  acknowledges  the  same  book  of  homilies  to  contain 
sound  expositions  of  Christian  doctrine  and  practice."  P.  v. 

This  historical  nptice  is  followed  by  a  sketch  of  the  Life  of 
Bishop  Dehon,  whose  bright  example  offers  a  pattern  of  imi- 
tation for  youiig  and  old.     In  childhood,  he  was  remarkable  for 
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docility  and  love  of  learning ;  in  \aattirer  ag^,  flie  Jfttrs-  he 
spent  at  the  university,  bore  bwdusable  teatimony  to  iiis  moral 
ptrinciples  and  of  his  meiital  powers.  Destined,  by  lua  own 
choice,  to  the  sacred  office,  ne  did  not  await  Uie  period  of 
ordination,  to  commence  the  exercise  of  those  parts  of  pro- 
fessional duty  which  ;may  be  performed  :by  lay  peraona^;  and 
from  the  time,  of  his  admittance  into  the  ministry,  he  pursued 
ita  various  functions. with  unremitted  zeal  and  uncompromi^g 
fidelity,  until  his  valuable  labours  received  a  check  in  the.  rapid 
progress  .of  disease^  Obliged,  on  that  accottut*  to  seek  a 
wanner  cUmate,  he  left  the  neighbourhood  of  his 'birth,  and 
the  scene  of  his  pastoral  duties,  in  Newport,  Rhode  Island, 
and  removed  to  Charleston,in.South  Carolina,  of  which  diocese 
he  was  elected  Bishop,  in  1812;  but  his  earthly  career  was 
drawing  to  a  close,  and  he  sunk  under  the  stroke  of  death,  in 
1814,  aged  only  thirty-eight ;  having  given  such  pi^miae  of 
useful  exertion  ip  the  episcopal  office,  as  caused  his  early  te- 
moval  to  be  sincerely  lamented.  In  the  formation  of  his  per- 
sonal character,  he  placed  before  himself  the  standard  of 
l^criptural  perfection,  and  in  dependance  on  the  aid  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  pursued  it  'with  ardour  and  perseverance  even  unto 
death.  "  To  be  holy  was  his  ruling  desire,  and  in  the  various 
situations  in  which  he  was  placed  through  life,  he  could  always 
find  some  precept  to  guide,  and  some  promise  to  comfort  his 
heart.'*  P.  42.  His  was,  indeed,  the  pat)i  of  the  just,  which 
shineth  more  and  more  unto  the  perfect  day* 

Of  the  Sermons,  as  they  have  been  already  presented  to  the 
public,  analyses  are  ilot  required.  The  subjects  selected  are  of 
general  interest  and  importance,  and  bear  a  close  affinity  to 
those  which  Mr.  Berens  has  himself  discussed ;  but  treated  in 
a  style  of  language  which,  though  not  more  forcible  and  im- 
pressive thaii  his  own  simplicity,  may,  perhaps,  in  Mr.  Berens  s 
ppinion,  be  more  congenial  to  the  taste  of  readers  in  the  higher 
and  middle  walks  of  life.  The  editos  places  firs^  "  The  dan- 
gers of  youth,'*  and  proceeds  to  the  means  by  which  those 
dangers  may  be  averted — a  right  understanding  of  the  one 
thing  needfid — stedfastness  in  the  principles  of  rdigibn — a  due 
regard  for  religious  ordinances — a  reverence  for 'the  sanctuary — 
a  right  use  of  the  Liturgy,  and  of  public  instruction.  He  then 
considers  the  ^Ifieets  which  an  improvement  of  diese  means  of 
gnlce  w31  manifest — a  solicitude  for  the  prosperity  of  rel^ion — 
repentance — ^faith — watchfulness;  and  closes  with  three  Dis- 
courses on  death. 

,    To  those  who.  may  not  have  met  with  Bishpp  Dehpn's  Ser- 
pens, the  following  beautiful. passage  .on  die  social  character 
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of  the  Common  Ptayer,  will  aflford  an  acceptable  specimen  of 
the  whole. 

"  It  is  not  only  in  this  house  in  which  you  assemhle,  that  in  all  its 
parts  it  is  socially  performed.  The  same  prayers  and  praises,  in  the 
same  words,  are  offered,  perhaps  at  the  same  hour,  with  the  same 
faith,  by  ten  thousand  tongues,  to  the  same  God  and  Father  of  alL 
From  all  Christian  parts  of  the  globe,  the  Amen  resounds,  which  you 
here  utier;  and  the  doxology  is  raised,  in  which  you  are  here  caUed 
to  bear  a  part.  It  is  not  in  this  age  only,  in  whidi  yon  liye,  that  this 
service  conveys  the  devotions  of  Christians  to  heavoi*  In  some  of  the 
eiaculations  it  contains,  the  first  disciples  breathed  their  praises  and 
meir  wishes  to  the  Most  High.  Its  coUects  have,  many  of  them,  for 
many  hundreds  of  years,  been  the  vehicles  of  the  public  devotions  of 
die  Church.  And  upon  some  of  its  apostrophes  has  the  last  breath 
of  disUngnished  martyrs  trembled,  whose  piety,  during  their  lives,  was 
refreshed  with  its  hymns  and  its  psalms.  It  is  not  under  the  Grospel 
dispensation  alone,  that  some  parts  of  this  service  have  been  used»  to 
express  the  common  devotion  of  the  faithful.  There  are  hymns  in  it 
which  were  sung  by  the  Saints  under  the  Mosaic  dispensation ;  and  ia 
the  use  of  the  Psalms  particularly,  the  Church  of  the  New  Testament 
is  found  in  society  with  the  Chureh  of  the  Old :  for  in  the  sacred  com« 
positions,  not  the  Amotions  of  David's  heart  only  were  vented,  but 
much  of  the  worship  of  God*s  ancient  people  did  consist  It  is  not 
only  m  the  Church  militant  upon  earth,  tliat  this  service,  in  some  of 
its  parts,  is  used.  *  We  have  borrowed  from  the  Church  Triumphant 
in  heaven,  their  gratuletoiy  anthem,  and  their  perpetual  hymn,  and 
have  reason  to  believe  that  their  voices  are  in  concert  with  ours,  when 
they  sing  the  Song  of  the  Redeemed.  How  sublime  is  this  view  of 
die  communion  and  fellowship  of  the  Church,  under  the  Mosaic  and 
Christian  dispensations,  in  afferent  ages  and  in  distant  nations,  on 
earth  and  in  heaven,  in  the  use  of  some  part  or  other  of  that  holy 
liturgy,  which  it  is  our  distinguishing  felicity  to  have  received  from  our 
Fathers  1  Who  would  not  wish,  in  the  temple,  to  bear  upon  his  lips 
those  psalms  and  prayers  which  '  the  glorious  company  of  Uie  Apostles* 
the  goodly  feUowship  of  the  Prophets,  and  the  noble  army  of  martyrs/ 
have  uttered  their  devotions  to  God !  How  dead  must  he  be  to  the, 
finest  associations  which  can  affect  the  mind,  who  is  not  animated  to  a 
devout  and  fervent  performance  of  his  part  of  the  service  of  the 
sanctuary,  by  the  consideration,  that  upen  this  same  censer,  which  the 
Church  holds  out  to  him,  incense  hath  been  put  by  those  hands  whic& 
are  now  extended  before  the  throne  of  the  Almi^ty ;  and  that,  as  its 
tmdke  ascended,  those  eyes  were  lifted  up  to  heaven  which  are  now 
fixed  upon  the  visible  glory  of  God  and  the  Lamb."  P.  107. 
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A  Sermcmpnaehedai  a  Chneral  Orimaikn  tn  the  Catktiral  Chmnk  wf 
Che9t€r^  on  Smuhf  Oct.  Sd.  1 BZ4,  6y  <Ae  Rev.  Wuxuk  Hals  Hale, 
M.  A.  ofOriet  CoUegCt  Oxford^  Domtitie  CAaptam  to  the  Lard  Bi$iop 
qfCheMUff  and  Preachar  aX  thd  Charter  Hmuu  8?p.  Pp.  18.  l8«  6d. 
RiyingtOM.    \%%^^ 

S^nifoKS  published  singly^  are»  for  fbe  most  part,  connected 
with  some  subject  of  pecuEar  local  or  temporary  interest;  and 
this  circumstance  may»  at  first  sight,  seem  to  dictate  the  propri- 
ety of  our  not  attempting  to  widen  the  extent  of  their  circula* 
tion:  the  matter  wiU,  nowever,  be  viewed  in  another  li^ht 
l^  those  who  have  learnt  the  true  principle  of  Christian 
hrotheribKKxlf  and  are  accustomed  to  consider  no  event  aa  irre- 
levant to  themselves,  which  has  connection  with  the  wel&re  of 
any  portion  of  the  household  of  faith.  It  is  indeed  obvious  that 
there  can  be  no  subject  proper  for  discourse  from  the  pulpit* 
which  may  not  be  so  handlea  aa  to  furnish  mstmetiMi  to  a&y 
ooopregation  or  reader  whatsoever ;  and  h  nay  be  safely  tmated 
to  £e  good  sense  of  the  dev^,  under  the  coMtronl  of  pubBe  ^^i* 
iiion,  to  detennine  when  they  can  promote  their  own  credit,  aiid 
the  cause  either  of  religion  in  general,  or  of  their  own  church  in 
particular,  by  maldng  nublic  tnehr  discourses. 

T%e  cases  of  most  trequent  occurrence  which  caB  for  pnbll- 
cation^  are  Ordinations  and  Visitations,  Assizes,  Meetings  in  sup- 
port of  charitable  institutions,  and  the  Funerals  of  eminent  inm- 
viduolfi.  In  our  present  Number,  we  have  occa3ion  to  notice 
composidona  on  each  of  these  subjects.  The  instances  are,  for 
tW  most  part»  fiivourable  specimens  of  their  kind,  especially 
under  the  two  first  heads.  These  two,  namely,  Ordjoation  and 
Visitation  Sermons,  might,  ob  many  groundsp  be  consideved  aa 
one  class :  the  topics,  however,  which  belong  to  the«^  ^mm^ 
nearly  allied,  and  fl^uently  the  very  same,  have  a  natural  and 
obeviom  distinction  in  the  manner  of  their  apnMeation ;  and  a&* 
cordingly  the  compositions  themselves  are  divided  in  our  review. 
The  preacher  of  an  Ordination  Sermon  has  much  to  say  in 
common  with  him  who  is  selected  to  address  his  fellow  clergy^ 
men  at  a  Visitation ;  as  on  the  origin  of  the  Christian  ndnistiy* 
its  authority,  its  influence,  the  obligations  which  it  imposes,  and 
the  discouragements  under  which  it  labours,  as  well  as  the  en- 
couraging cu'cumstances  which  afford  support  to  its  worthy 
fulfilment.  But  his  attention  is  called  with  peculiar  force  to 
the  motives  which  justify  a  candidate  for  Orders,  in  considering 
himself  as  called  to  the  holy  office  ;  and  to  the  sober  and  se- 
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riobf  raiolttftotu^  lit  whteh  tli6  Mcfed  eouMe  shmild  he  torn- 
menoedi  H«  fe  plae^d  in  tibt  rilmltioit  of  ah  elder  brotker,  ahd 
hat  10  apply  kiinself  to  he««f«  m  yet  Ihes^petieneed  in  the  bif 
portaAt  dutiea  they  have  iMently  undertaken*  He  b  to  exhort 
them  aa  companions  in  an  arduonift  undertakingi  to  urge  erert 
motiTe,  the  effleacy  of  which  may  have  beeti  felt  by  hhnself ;  and 
to  point  out  to  them  those  helps  and  jpiides  towards  eventual 
mxe0&9%  to  whieh  his  ewn  attenmm  has  been  directed. 

The  distinctive  drcumstances  dbrove  aUuded  to,  have  n6t1>den 
unobaerved  by  Mr«  Hde,  wh6  in  die  sermon  before  us^  tioints 
out  sotaie  peculiar  features  in  die  character  of  the  apostae  St. 
Paul,  as  worthv  of  the  careftd  attention  and  dtHtfetit  hhitation 
of  aH  who  would  become*  fahiiftd  mbristers  of  Christ.  His  text 
is  1  Cat.  iv.  %  '^Lei  a  man  so  Aceount  of  us,  as  df  the  miniis^ 
ters  of  Christ/  and  stewards  of  tke  my^eries  of  God."  The 
discourse  opens  wfth  some  genera!  remarks  on  the  1st  episrtid 
to  the  Corinthians. 

"•  The  spMe  liroai  wbiab  lbs  teat  is  tahen^  nuiy  bestudisd  with  the 
gmiSBt  bntAiy  ia  difAvent  points  of  view :  as  illosirating  tfae.state.of 
rsiigiimadd  society  in  an  early  GhnstiaB  ckuroh)  as  aiibrdinfl^  soms  i^* 
sight  into  the  aatuf  e  of  nmaeSioas  gifts,  and  proving,  thac  Uie  will  of 
thsir pesstsBofs  was  not  so  cdBtroUed,  bat  that '  the  sparit  of  the  prophets 
wsfe  sab^eot  to  the  propli6t%''*^or,  as  shewing  how  apt  men  are,  even  in 
lasiten  of  rsbgion,  to  mark  their  adherence  to  the  troth  as  it  is  in 
Jesosy  by  assmmng  the  name  of '  Paal^  or  of  Gephxs,  or  of  Apolid^/  as 
tiis  watcbnf ord  and  symbol  of  tiieir  peny.  No  sirigle  view^  hoWeveri| 
of  this  epistle,  is  more  im^eftiag  tbaa  tbas  in  Winch  we  regard  tim 
apostle  as  remonatrating  widi  the  Cotindmms  for  thesr  r eUancaation  e# 
the  ties  by  wWch  tbey  were  bomid  to  him,  as  their  apostk  aad  fine 
taasher.  Ho  wthes  to  tbrm  wkh  dbe  aiedion  of  a  parent  towvds  m 
Moved  ins  erring  eblkt :  ^1  write  nott' says  bs^tiieBatbii^s  to  sbamo 
you,  bos  as  isy  belsved  soas^  to  warn  yoo^  For  tho«|^  ye  have  ten 
cheiiMind  iaaometors  la  Christ,  yet  h»re  ye  aot  many  fathers,  for  in 
CkristI  base  begoclMi  yon  throagk  the  go^pe)/  His  rebokes  are  pow« 
siM  mtA  W9fffni  bus  always  tempered  with  mercy ;  and  it  is  more  byt 
nooa&ciag  to  them  how  mueb  he  had  done  for  them,  than  by  dwelling 
^athehemMiness  of  their  iagvaticade^  that  he  ebdeavours  to*coB« 
vince  them  of  their  unthankful  conduct  in  renoondng  bis  aathoirity 
oyer  them — the  text  is  one  of  many  passages,  in  which  St.  Paul  asserts 
bis  jpower  over  the  Corinthian  church  ;  and  I  have  selected  it  for.  the 
subject  of  discourse  on  the  present  dolemn  occasion,  because,  while  it 
points  Out  to'ua  Che  atichority  of  th«  pastoral  office,  it,  at  the  skiOne  time, 
^fff^  in  what  character  we  should  appear  to  those  who  are  copunttted 
^etircarej.'    P.  6. 

The  first  point  in  wbieh  the  example  of  the  tejKt  i&  xecom- 

Kn2 
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oiMided,  ii  huniiBtyt  on  the  ground  that  the  Apoidewlio  migbt 

00  justly  have  appealed  for  authority  to  his  own  labours  aBKmgBt 
the  Conpthiana,  rests  his  daim  rather  on  that  which  he  had  in 
common  with  aU  other  ministerp — the  being  a .  **  steward  of  the 
mysteries  of  Christ."  It  is  then  shown  that  this  title  properly 
belongs  to  every  Christian  minister ;  and  it  is  inferred  that  the 
consciousness  of  so  sacred  an  office,  should  lead  those  who  are 
entrusted  with  ity  to  iashion  their  own  conduct  in  conformity  to 
the  character  of  the  apostle  himself. 

*«  Every  thing  diat  I  have  said,"  adds  Mr.  Hsle,  ^  has  been  widi  die 
strictest  reftrence  to  tlie  sokmn  service  on  wiiich  we  are  now  aboot  to 
eater ;  but  I  should  be  wanting  in  duty  did  I  not  eodeavonr  still  more 
particttlarly  to  impress  u^on  t£»  minds  of  diose  most  interested  in  this 
servioci  the  principles  which  will  enable  diem  to  maintain  their  charac- 
ters ss  ministers  of  Christ.  I  have  endeavoured  to  give  you  exalted 
WotioBS  of  the  ministerial  oflke^  by  showing  that  we  are»  as  St.  Paul 
wasy  ministers  of  Christ»  and  stewurds  of  the  mysteries  of  God,  whAst, 
however,  for  our  encoursgement,  we  love  to  trace  a  resemblance  be- 
tween his  laboars  and  our  own,  let  us  bewsre  of  placing  ourselves  on  a 
level  with  the  aposde,  either  as  regards  our  csU  to  the  ministry  or  our 
authority  in  the  church.  There  is  enough  of  likeness  between  our 
office  and  that  of  the  aposde  Paul,  to  make  us  hope  that  the  same  bless- 
ing which  prospered  his  ministry  amongst  the  Gentiles,  wiU  accom* 
pany  our  prca^ing  of  the  word  of  life  amongst  a  people  who  already 
confess  the  name  of  Christ ;  and  if  we  share,  in  some  degree^  the  wcgom^ 
de*s  labours,  we  may  hope  also  to  partake  of  the  glory  of  an  i^M^le's 
leward*  But  the  diflference  between  our  station  and  t^t  of  St.  Paul's, 
is  slso  great,  and  if  duly  considered,  it  will  keep  us  humble,  and  make 
us  minoful  that  an  inspired  aposde  in  the  exercise  of  plensry  authority, 
might  be  justified,  in  doli^  many  things  which  would  be  now  inoom-' 
patible  with  the  duties  of  a  subordinate  minister  of  the  churdu  Mis 
eall  was  miraculous ;  ours  has  been  through  the  ordinary  influence  of 
die  spirit  blessing  the  use  of  human  means.    His  was  universal,  'Lo, 

1  send  thee  to  the  Gentiles ;'  our  is  particular,  and  confined  to  a  part 
ef  Christ's  flock.  He  was  answerable  to  no  man,  but  only  to  the 
Iford ;  we,  both  lo  the  Lord  and  also  to  men,  to  those  his  servants  who 
have  die  rule  over  us*  It  was  his  province  to  govern  the  church ;  it  is 
ours  to  submit  to  her  laws,  and  to  make  a  conscience  of  preferring  her 
public  judgment  beiore  our  own."    P.  19. 

Some  remarks  follow  upon  the  decree  in  which  the  Christian 
minister  is  to  pay  attention  to  the  judgment  of  his  flock  in  mat- 
ters of  doctrine,  and  in  matters  of  outward' conduct.  "  Let  us 
leirain,^  says  Mr.  Hale, ''  from  applying  to  ourselves  and  to  our 
Koeks  either  in  the  letter  or  in  the  spirit  the  verse  succeeding 
the  text :  *  Witn  me  it  is  a  very  snudl  thi^z  that  I  diould  be 
~  'dged  <rf  by  you  or  by  man's  judgment.*  *"  ]r.  15.. 
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It  iff  true  that  the  authority  of  an  apostle  put  the  case  of  8t^ 
Paul  on  ^uite  a  different  footing  in  these  matters  from  the  cflM 
of  an  unmspired  minister.  That  difierencCi  however,  relates 
only  to  the  authority  of  his  own  assertions.  It  is  the  duty  of 
every  christian  minister,  both  in  his  conduct  and  in  his  doctrine; 
to  aim  at  the  perfection  of  truth,  as  revealed  in  the  gospel  which 
he  preaches.  Consistently  with  that  aim  he  may  become,  *^  all 
diiags  to  all  men,'*— and  so  did  an  apostle  also.  '  But  f^her 
than  this  he  can  have  no  possible  ground  for  consulting  the 
ofHnions  of  his  flock.  Those  opinions  he  is  to  guide,  not  to  fol** 
low ;  he  is  to  guide  them  into  that  true  piety  which  ia  evinced  ill 
a  charitaUe  temper,  a  holy  life  and  a  cheerful  conversation*  He 
is  in  no  case  to  numour  tnat  captious  disposition  whidi  by  re« 
quiring  a  redundant  austerity  in  the  minister,  would  seek  to 
Compound  for  an.  increased  laxity  of  conduct  in  the  people ;  but 
he  is  to  teach  them  that  it  is  their  duty,  and  to  remember  that  it 
is  his  own,  alike  in  business  and  in  amusement,  in  the  service  of 
the  church,  or  in  the  ordinary  occupations  of  life,  to  direct  their 
thoughts,  words  and  actions  by  the  will  of  thai  Judge  to  whom 
alone  both  must  stand  or  fall. 

In  these  conclusions,  Mr.  Hale,  we  feel  assured,  will  agre^ 
with  us ;  our  only  objection  is  to  the  method  of  the  argument* 
which  seems  too  much  to  countenance  one  of  the  most  prevalent 
eirors  of  the  age. 


A  Sermm  preached  m  the  Cathedral  Chmeh  of  Caehel,  at  the 
cfhii  Grace  the  Jrchbishop  of  Ca$hel^  on  the  1 7th  qfJme^  1 824.    By 
'  HsKBT  Cotton,  LL.D.  Archdeacon  of  Caehel,  .  8vo.     P)p.  44.     %ti 
London.  Rivingtons.    1824. 

iNpreachmg  Visitation  Sermons,  though  much  must  be  felt  of 
diffidence,  ^d  of  deference  to  the  judgment  of  an  audience^ 
perhaps  for  the  most  part  themselves  teachers,  it  is  best  that 
little  of  these  feelings  should  be  expressed.  The  pulpit  is 
rarely,  if  ever,  a  fit  place  for  the  expression  of  the  preacher'al 
individual  feelings :  nor  will  true  modesty  often  be  found  to  set 
forth  itself  in  regular  terms— it  will  rather  be  discovered  in  thd 
manner  of  die  speaker,  and  in  the  character  of  the  compo- 
sitiom 

The  text  of  Dr.  Cotton's  Sermon  is  John  v.  S9,  '*  Search  the 
Scriptures.''  After  observing  that  this  jmssage  may  be  consi-i 
Aerf^  «  either  as  a  precept  delivered  upon  a  certain  specifio 


oocasion  to  the  JhwB,  u  enacdng  a  duty  of  a  penmmtt  natare, 
and  Mtendiag  Uie  obligation  of  it  to  erei?  member  of  oadi 
Chrif  tian  oommui^ity ;  or  as  peculiarly  relating  to  the  acknow* 
ledged  minister  of  the  Church  of  Christ;*'  the  Archdeacon  cop* 
fines  hia  remarka  chieflv  to  the  latter  application*  He  tikea 
Mcasion,  howcrer,  in  remanee  to  the  first  sense  of  the  preeept, 
ia  reoomaMsdi  seaMwhat  nngiiaided^»  we  think,  the  fonn  of 
arguing  called  swyawealma  oa  ktrnmem*  This  method  of  ifMk 
soniqg  tt  dangerous,  unless  used  with  the  utmost  judgment ;  and 
cren  tnen  is  to  be  used  sparingly*  It  au^ht  be  sometimes  resorted 
to  by  our  Saviour  and  hia  Apoatkaf  without  our  being  juatifiod 
in  its  freiuent  applicatimit  and  it  will  be  found  that  thev  seldom 
so  used  it  as  to  suppose,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  any  false  pro- 
mise; but  rather,  as  in  the  ease  of  the  leict,to  argue  from  eoase 
pieauacv  tnie  in  itself  and  seleetad  loir  their  purpose  beeauee 
admittod  by  their  opnonents. 

The  second  riew  or  the  text,  the  graeioua  inntatkm  of  our  8a* 
Tiour  to  all  mankind  to  seai«h  the  Seriptures^  and  the  besieftts 
resulting  from  a  atndy  of  the  Saored  Word,  ia  thua  dismjased. 


I  mav  DO  farther  touch  upon  these  gratifying  particulars,  than 


«« 

they  are  die  unfeiliag  accompanhnents  and  attendnita  upon  him  who 
searches  these  diTine  Writings  with  assiduity  indeed,  bat  searches  Aom 
a  professional,  still  more  than  a  personal  senseof  duty :  firom  a  desire 
not  only  of  knowing,  but  of  communicating  the  will  of  God  rovealed  !• 
man :  not  solicitous  alone  for  the  salvation  of  his  own  sovl,  but  sustain- 
ing the  superadded  weight  of  official  anxiety,  erer  watchful  that  he  lose 
no  single  sheep  of  the  flock  which  is  committed  to  his  charge.  Our 
enquiry  then  will  confine  itself  to  the  professed  minister  of  a  Christian 
Church  ;  will  aim  to  point  out  the  sanctions  which  attend  hia  acarcb 
into  the  Scriptures,  as  also  the  beneficial  lesults  which  may  hmaUy  be 
eacpected  to  arise  from  his  conseientisiM  and  weU-diiected  labomos.'^ 
P.  12. 

This  subjeet  is  introduced  with  a  well-drawn  distinction  be> 
tween  merely  perusing  the  Scriptures,  and  diRgendy  searcking 
them ;  and  witn  the  observation  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  minister 
to  search  them  with  a  view  to  communicating  what  be  flnda  to 
lus  fellow-creatures.  The  sanctions  of  this  duty  are  the  positive 
command  in  the  text ;  the  example  of  our  blessea  Lord;  the  prae^ 
tioe  of  the  Apostles,  and  of  the  early  Christians. 

An  argument — ^not  a  new,  but  an  Intelligible  one— of  the  rea* 
aonableness  of  the  precept  in  the  text,  is  derived  from  analogy* 

*'  If,  fcr  instance,  in  the  other  pralcesienal  togagenenta  af  bi|^  re« 
pule  and  most  extended  usefhlnesa,  the  study  of  la^eine  and  jurispiu- 
denoe,  it  be  not  merely  a  bar  to  suoceti^  hut  an  impeachment  of  pro- 


lirwioftd  ftUaimneiilSt  dnt  •  nmn  shoiiU  be  foMnd  acq«^ 
ihe  kftdiag  prino^Iet  of  the  acience  which  he  courte,  at  with  the  mnt>' 
ian  and  e^abliabed  decisioiia  of  the  most  emiiieiit  among  her  ancient 
teacbert ;  will  not  similar  conduct  in  the  atadent  of  diTUiity  alnloit 
necessarily  be  attended  with  a  siniihur  result  V* 


This  argument  is  atren^ened  by  a  comparison  of  the  ob- 
jects of  the  sevefal  professions  as  io  their  iiiqK>rtaace  to  hwaaa 
good ;  and  further,  liy  the  following  consideratloiis: 

**  Moreover,  there  is  this  important  difference  to  be  noted ;  that 
wherever,  in  the  case  of  the  kwyer  or  physician,  inefficiency  is  fiA- 
lowed  by  the  loss  of  estimation,  the  penalty  Is  th^re  festricted  to  tBe 
ift^vidoal  who  commits  the  ofibnce ;  so  that  neither  the  science  Itself 
is  brought  into  disrepute,  nor  are  its  Other  votaries  exposed  to  disgrace 
or  obloquy.  But  in  theological  mattersi  the  case  is  far  otherwise :  here 
the  censure  does  not  confine  itself  to  the  individual  whose  ^oraace  or 
misconduct  has  produced  it ;  but  is  designedly  extended  ta  all  his  fid- 
low-laboorers,  and  even  to  the  sacred  cause  which  they  support*  Reli- 
gion itself  is  deemed  untenable,  through  the  weakness  of  an  ill-in- 
atructed  advocate,  no  less  than  it  is  sometimes  represented  as  unlovely^ 
ftom  the  nnedifying  or  evil  life  of  a  professor.*    P.  29. 


We  cannot  wkh  to  see  much  streaa  hud  upon  thia  mode  ef 
argument:  there  are  fiur  better  motivea  for  a  nnniater  to  set  hm^ 
fore  himself  in  the  execution  of  hia  duty^  than  the  fear  of  gMng 
a  handki  to  the  misentble  sophistry  and  inconsiatent  judgment 
of  those  who  would  infer  a  defective  system  frem  dCTcienciea 
occurring  in  individuals;  and  who,  whilst  they  rail  against  the 
incapacity  of  the  clergy,  are  the  first  to  recommend  the  ptofea* 
aion  for  those  who  are  incapable  of  succeeding  in  any  other. 
Some  reflections  follow  on  the  utQity  of  leaminff  in  general  to  a 
Christian  minister ;  and  the  argument  is  resinned  at  considerable 
length,  of  conforming  to  the  expectation  which  exists  in  the 
world,  of  learning  and  information  in  a  minister. 

**  So  that,  if  we  wotdd  cherish  a  w^-gfoaadcd  hope  of  seeing  a& 
those  sahitaiy  ffuits  whioh  the  Oospel»  in  able  haadSi  ia  cspable  of 
yielding^  brought  to  maturity,  we  m|ist»  when  we  call  tQ  miad  the 
maxim  of  Lord  Bacon,  that  *  knowledge  ia  power,'  remember  also  that 
it  is  not  an  absolute  but  a  relative  quantity  of  knowledge  which  is  thua 
^tent— ^a  quamity  measured  by  the  general  inteniffence  of  the  age  in 
whM  we  Kve,  ana  by  the  attainmems  of  that  particular  chus  or  body 
of  peiabna  unoa  whom  auch  knowledge  ia  designed  immediately  to  act. 
We  know  tne  present  age  to  be  charaeteribEe^*  above  sfl  whseli>  have 
preceded  it,  by  an  ardent,  and  it  should  seem,  an  insatiate  spirit  of  in- 
quiry. The  vast  advances  which  have  been  made  in  every  department 
wherein  the  powers  of  the  hiaaaa  arind  are  caUed  lato  aei^an,  have 
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HH^i  nMn  to  ettinate  the  valtie  of  tetmoniog  and  ttvetligaikg';  t* 
mlyect  every  quetuoo*  whecher  of  diTiaity,  moralist  philoeoiihy,  or 
pdhtioal  ecieiiGey  to  the  tett  of  full  and  unfettered  ducusnoD ;  and  ta 
determine  its  merits*  not  according  to  previous  conception  or  long  ac- 
knowledged authority,  but  from  the  open  and  tangible  results  of  imme- 
diate examination.  Under  such  circumstances,  on  what  point  of  his 
profession  can  the  Christian  pastor  venture  to  be  unprepared,  and  more 
especiallv  in  acquaintance  with  the  contents  of  that  Volume,  on  which 
all  his  rdigion  is  built  ?  Is  he  not  constrained,  not  merely  to  have  so 
oomprehensive  an  understanding  of  all  fundamentals  as  to  '  be  ready 
always  to  give  an  answer  to  every  man  thaMskedi  him  a  reason  of  the 
hope  that  is  in  him ;'  but  to  be  prepared  to  meet  and  overthrow  every 
objection  which  may  be  causdesslv  or  maliciously  advanced  ^^atnst  any 
easenrial  doctrine  of  Christianity.      P.  30. 

The  last  argument  adduced,  is  derived  from  the  peculiar  situa* 
tion  in  which  the  Reformed  Church  is  placed  in  Irqlandi  espe- 
cially at  the  present  juncture.  The  study  of  the  Scriptures  is 
well  said  to  be  one  of  the  most  useful  means  of  combating  the 
errors  of  that  church  and  authority,  which  are  built  upon  their 
perversion,  concealment,  and  neglect.  In  conclusion,  reference 
IS  made  to  the  Ordination  Vow  of  diligence  in  reading  the  holy 
Scriptures,  and  in  such  studies  as  help  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
aame;  and  hence  b  inculcated  the  necessity  of  acquaintance 
vrith  the  original  language  of  the  sacred  text. 

We  exi>ected  from  Dr.  Cotton's  division  of  his  subject,  that 
the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  a  compliance  with  the  pre- 
cept of  the  text,  would  have  formed  a  distinct  part  of  his  oer- 
mon:  he  has  left  them  to  be  inferred  from  the  arguments  en- 
forced, unless  indeed  he  propose  to  make  them  the  sulject  oi 
some  friture  discourse. 


CanaUaikm  wiikmi  Campramiet  the  Ihthf  of  the  Clergy^  m  ikepretaU 
HaU  of  ike  Ckrisium  Chmrck.  A  Semum  preached  ol  the  Anmud 
f^ieUation  of  the  Clergy  ef  the  Deamery  of  Penwiih^  m  Paixamee 
Chapel^  tm  Wedtteeday^  June  ISfA,  1824,  and  published  at  their  re- 
quest.  To  nkich  is  added,  an  Appendix,  conUiimng  a  few  Ohserva- 
tionsonthe  laU  *' Revival,''  inthe  Western  Mining  District  t^  Corn- 
walk  By  the  Rxv.  W.  GaTUs,  A.M.  8vo.  Pp.  70.  ts.  ed. 
London.   Rivingtons.    1824. 

We  enter  wkh  peculiar  pleasure  upon  this  Sermon  of  Mr. 
Grylls's,  btcaose  not  only  its  title,  but  its  actual  spirit  too^^sn 
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in  perfect  hiurtaiiony  with  the  great  purport  and'design'of  our  owik 
pvesent  undertaking-^  eoneiVfcvf ton  without  compromise.  It  is 
commonly  said,  that  this  object  can  never  be  attained.  Such' 
prophecies  do  much  towards  their  own  accomplishment.  It 
may  be  well,  therefore,  to  tiy  the  effect  of  prediction  in  pro* 
ducinff  the  contrary  result.  Be  it  ours  to  declare,  at  least  our 
own  nrm  conviction,  that  the  time  much  longed  for,  but  little 
expected,  is  at  hand ;  that  amidst  t^e  angry  disputes  and  oppoa* 
in^  interests  which  have  lamentably  rent  the  Church,  there  is 
arising  in  the  religious  i!K|»rld,  a  strong  determination  to  hold  to 
the  truth,  and  to  the  truth  iiilly,  and  to  the  truth  only ;  that 
the  numbers  of  those  who  are  influenced  by  it,  are  encreasing 
rapidly  and  spontaneously,  being  no  otherwise  connected  .than 
by  the  Co^Aofic  .bonds  of  sober  piety  and  impartial  charity- 
assuming  no  peculiar  designation  or  significant  nomenclature-* 
attached  to  no  part^,  supposed  or  acknowledged  to  exist,  either 
within  or  without  tne  Established  Church. 

The  Sermon  before  us  may  be  hailed  as  one  proof  of  the 
fact.'  The  prevalence  of  religious  dissentions  are,  by  the  au- 
thor, traced  honestly  to  their  true  source,  in  a  manner  and 
spirit  which  render  ms  arguments  as  incapable  of  giving  offence, 
as  their  soundness  makes  them  competent  to  convince. 

Mr.  Grylls's  attention  was  particularly  directed  to  the  sub- 
ject by  the  proceedings  of  the  ''  Revival*'  in  the  west  of  En- 
gland. On  this  subject,  much  curious  information  is  contained 
in  the  Appendix.  We  extract  the  following  exjdanation  of 
the  term. 

"  In  Cornwall,  this  term  (Revival)  is  now  become  a  word  of  general 
acceptation.  It  was,  indeed,  quite  adapted  to  our  spiritual  vocabulary, 
and  accordingly  it  took  its  place  in  it  with  the  ease  of  a  vemacolar 
term :  our  very  childreh  begin  to  hf^  it.  But  odier  parts  of  Eng- 
land Ire,  as  our  people  express  it,  les»  privileged;  and  for  their  in-' 
struction,  it  may  be  necessary  to  observe,  diat  a  revival,  in  its  modem 
sense,  is  a  supposed  eictraordinary,  sudden,  and  simultaneous  out-* 
pouring  of  the  Spirit,  on  districts  of  greater  or  less  extent ;  whether 
periodical  or  not,  it  is  yet  too  early  to  ascertain ;  but  those  who  would 
examine  the  matter,  will  do  well  to  bear  in  miftd  (as  I  hea  they  will 
whilst  reading  the  Appendix)  that  the  present  is  the  second  which  wet 
have  witnessed  in  the  district  now  afifected,. within  the  brief  space  of 
ten  years.  The  circumstances  which,  with  little  variety,  usually  cha- 
racterize these  singular  visitations,  are  all  referred  to  a  divine  original, 
not  only  by  the  mass  of  our  credulous  population,  but  by  many  of 
*  another  spirit,'  who  lead  them  captive  at  their  wiU.  Those,  indeed,^ 
who  are  not  conversant  with  this  part  of  the  kingdom,  wiH  not  credit, 
because  ihey  eantiot  conceive,  the  degree  of  iafcliiation  which  prevails' 
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•moogit  w  oa  du0  ndgeoL    TIm  tMk  of  di|idliiig 

beyond  mr  power,  bim  kt  ne  Mture  dMB,  k  ie  not  a  woik  beyoad  tlie 

occMioa*    P«  d9» 

It  is  not  necesaanr  for  os  to  repeat  thefttatamtnt  of  thediread- 
fiil  curcumstances  which  attended  one  of  theea  disturbanoee,  and 
which  are  fresh  in  the  memory  of  our  readers*  It  is  extracted 
firom  the  evidence  on  the  trial  of  that  unfortunate  girl  who» 
under  the  exdtement  of  the  ''  SoYxval,"  became  a  aftaiiiae^  and 
murdeied  her  hioiher. 

No  wonder  that  with  aodi  eatraragaadea  faefbid  his  eyes, 
the  author  should  turn  his  attention  to  the  questioa  of  the  te&t, 
8t.  James  it.  1,  ''Whence  come  wan  and  fightings  AB^^^g 
you  t**  The  method  of  his  discourse  is  thus  stated  by  himeein 
^  1st  To  return  fiill  and  faithful  answers  to  this  aposUJic  quea-^ 
tion;  and  £d,  to  examine  what  influence  the  considerations 
on  which  these  answers  are  founded,  should  have  on  the  con* 
duct  of  those  whom  it  is  my  more  innediate  duty  to  addrefls.*' 
P.  S.  By  way  of  answer  to  the  ApoBtfe*s  question,  rettgious 
dissenttons  are  traced,  in  the  first  place,  to  incorrect  views  of 
the  importance  and  necessity  of  Clmstian  unity. 

**  The  most  dangerous,  because  the  most  deceitful  of  these  views» 
is  taken  from  this  ^ound — that  the  various  systens  of  the  rel%;iotts 
worlds  difiering  mamly  in  non-essentials,  and  agreeing  on  fundamentsl 
poinu,  harmonionsly  combine  to  promote  the  glory  of  Ood,  who  ia 
pleased  with  this  Tariety  of  homage,  prorided  only  it  be  tendered  with 
siacsrity*  A  principle  of  difibrmity,  as  it  has  been  apdy  termed, 
which,  however  congenial  to  the  system  of  unenlightened  P^ri^ytheismy 
can  ill  bear  to  be  scrutinized  even  under  the  light  of  nature,  and  is 
attexly  at  varianos  with  areiigioo  founded  oa  Revsistioa."  P.  8. 

This  argument  is  pursued  at  length.  The  uniformity  of  the 
works  of  naturci  and  the  obvious  oesign  of  onity  in  tha  woeda 
of  Revelatioi^  are  ably  discussed. 

**  Where,  then,  are  we  to  find  in  the  dirine  character  any  tokens  of  a 
love  of  variety,  of  an  indiflference  to  unity  ia  his  Church;  if  not»  as  it 
IS  displayed  by  the  light  of  nature ;  if  not,  as  it  is  manifested  in  the 
Mosaic  dispensation ;  surely  not  as  it  is  seen  in  that  more  perfect  reve* 
faition  of  his  will,  which  commands  us  to  all '  walk  by  the  same  rule,  gjio* 
rifVing  its  author  with  one  mind  and  one  mouth  \*  which  beseeches  to 
*  all  speak  the  same  thing,  and  to  be  perfectly  joined  together  in  the 
ssme  mind,  sad  in  the  same  jndgment,  so  that  there  be  no  divisiims 
amongst  us;'  which  exhorts  us  '  to  stand  fast  in  one  spirit,  with  one 
mind,  striving  together  for  one  faith,  in  one  hope,  uader  one  Lord  and 
one  baptism..  Surely  that  must  be  a  distempered  vision^  which  cau 
descry  m  altar  reared  against  altar^  and  home  a|puaathom^aoy  portion 
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•f  tfat  *rfofiom  hiBiiOng^JUif/ramadiag^herf  md  growhg  imo  a  holy 
mopb  »  Uio  Lofd ;'  aa,  abo^  thai  Muat  be  a  diimared,  tonceptioab 
which*  vader  a  hundred  naaBee»  and  faiths,  and  fi>niiB»  can  raeegniae 
that  aaored  *  body  kait  together  by  jeiats  and  baodia  all  holdipg  the 
head»  and  by  the  nourighnent  minbtered  theiefroikiy  increaung  wi^  the 
ittoease  of  Ood/  If  the  spirit  of  error  has  been  auecfesaful,  as  w^ 
ftar  it  hai»  in  thus  penrerting  the  judgmeot  and  vision  of  any  of  Zlon'a 
ehiUMiy  it  will  be  eiay  to  ceoceiTe  Sie  confbsion  it  ntilst  have  excited 
in  the  '  eily  of  trudi ;'  and  a  eyuptom  thereof,  Ifear^  wenuy  diseem 
in  diat  preYailing  indiflerenee  towards  her  dissentiens,  whi^  is  the 
aaeond  of  those  causes  of  disaniony  to  which  I  would  solkityOttratten^ 
."  P.  i. 


We  could  willix\gly  transcribe  whole  paasagesi  In  the  best 
straiii  of  forcible  ap])eal  and  affectionate  remonstrance^  but 
having  no  room  for  this;,  we  would  particularly  direct  attention 
to  the  following  remark. 

<<  Saoh  a  wanton  use  have  we  made  of  oar  libera*  as  to  have  ahaos^ 
hronght  the  veiy  name.into  disgrace,  and  to  teaapt  men  to  think  tha^ 
there  is  no  certainty  in  religion.'  '  The  gkiry  of  Zion  b  departed.'  J>e« 
ceivinff  ourselves  with  the  notion  that  our  spiritual  conditioa  b  tiia 
world  8  envy,  suffer  me  to  state  it,  as  the  conviction  of  my  own  experi- 
ence, that  we  are  rather  the  subject  of  its  compassion*  not  to  say  of  a  less 
amiable  feeling.  Our  coimtry  stands  pte-eminent,  I  speak  advisedly, 
as  the  focus  of  schism  and  support  of  dbsention,  both  within  and 
without  the  boundaries  of  its  legitrniaCe  influence.*  P.  19. 

Again.*-* 

**  Erroneous  conceptions  of  the  nature  of  the  Chrbtian  bend,  re* 
garding  it  as  of  voluntary  imposition,  are  another  fruitful  source  of 
division  in  the  Church."  P.  15. 

Under  this  head,  the  oUigationa  of  Ckurdi  audiority  are 
sfcroQgl}  urged.  It  may  seem  that  this  b  a  topic  unsuitable  to 
times  wnea  the  authority  of  Scripture  ia  aduHtted.  We  say.  No ! 

^  Ankbt  die  jKn^  thb  confusion,  if  the  ni9d  voice  of  the  dmrch 
can  he  at  all  heard,  let  it  *  speak  upri^tly,  according  to  the  trath  of 
the  Gospel ;'  let  it  testify  with  bol^ss,  to  an  untoward  age,  that  the 
Chrbtian  Church  is  not  an  arbitrary  institution  of  men ;  not  a  mere 
*i*riaBtary  association  of  any  numb^  of  peo|^,  Ibr  aaj  purpose,  iuid 
on  any  terms  w^ch  to  them  may  seem  good ;'  that  the  kmgd^in  of 
Christ  b  not  a  mere  figure  of  speech,  a  fiction  of  dte  imaginatioi^  but 
a  real  existing  independent  kingdom,  regulated  by  its  own  laws,  and 
governed  by  its  own  oflficers,  under  peculiar  and  palpaUe  sanctianfr--« 
kingdom,  moreoveiv  to  whidi  all  owe  dSegianee,  an  allegiance  incurred 
at  our  tetb,  as  res}  as  practical,  aa  little  vohsatary,  as  ^t  whidi  we 
owe«  pdiiicallyt  to  the  kingdom  of  our  i^vity — att  albgiances  these-. 
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Ibre«  wUch  we  ha(v«  no  povfcr  to  n^ect,  and  wfaidi  ne  cast  off  at  oof 
poiL  Nor  is  this  all|  wa  are  to  testify  further  aaainBt  tiiat  vagne  fbras 
of  it,  which  would  distinguish  between  an  metM^feand  aTiaible  Cfanidi/ 
and  would  concede  to  the  one  the  ailegianoe  whidi  it  denies  from  the 
other ;  we  are  to  insist  on  a  stedfiwt  commonioii  with  the  visible,  aa 
the  appointed  and  ordinary,  the  only  method  of  testifying  our  eom*- 
munion  with  the  invisible  body,  and  are  to  warn  men,  that  sudi  a  com- 
munion, die  unity  of  the  Church  requires  us  to  hold  widi  our  fellow- 
creatures  in  the  plaee  where  PMmdence  has  cast  our  lot,  provided  they 
are  found  walkii^^  by  the  common  rule  of  Christianity,  and  as  long  as 
no  sinlul  bar  is  hiid  in  the  way  of  such  a  conjunction.'  Nor,  finally, 
must  we  omit  solemnly  to  remind  them»  that  it  will  rest  wkh  those 
who  secede  from  a  Church  already  established,  to  vindicate  that  seces- 
sion to  their  head,  by  shewing,  not  merely  that  the  rule  has  been  broken, 
and  the  bar  been  laid ;  but  so  broken,  and  so  laid,  as  to  impede  all  fur« 
dier  fellowship,  consistently  with  a  due  regard  to  their  eternal  in- 
teresu."  P.  16. 

But  all  these  three  sources  of  division  may,  as  our  author  pi^ 
oeeds  to  state,  be  traced  to  his  fourth  head,  namely,  to  the  very 
anawer  which  St.  Paul  himself  gives  to  his  own  question  on  tm 
origin  of  divisions ;  **  Come  they  not  hence— even  of  your  .own 
hista  that  war  in  your  members? 

But  we  must  quote  no  more  from  this  eloquent  and  interest- 
ing Sermon.  The  gr^at  practical  inference  drawn  by  Mr.. 
Ghrylls  from  all  that  b  alleged  on  the  subject  of  dissention  in 
the  Church,  is  the  duty  of  hoping  for  a  final  re-union,  and  of 
promoting  it  by  Meal  mthoui  bitterness ,  and  charky  with<mi 
indifference. 


RsfuisiUs  for  fidJUUng  the  Christum  Ministry ;  a  Sermon  pteachedin 
the  Cathedral  Chwreh  of  LkhJUld  on  Monday  August^  90<A,  1824,' 
at  the  primary  ffisUation  of  the  Lord  Bishop  of  LichfiM  and  Coventry. 
fiylAtf  Rxv.EnwAmD  Coopn,  A.  B.  Rector  of  Hamstall Ridnfore^  and 
Yoxal  m  the  ComUy  of  Stajford,  and  formerly  FeUam  of  All  SonU 
College,  Oxford.    8vo.     Pp.30.     Is.    CadelL    1824. 

Wx  have  given  so  much  space  to  the  preceding  sermons,  that 
our  notice  of  the  rest  must  be  confined  to  their  general  qua- 
lities,  and  a  few  short  extracts. 

Mr.  Cooper  takes  for  his  text  Colossians  iv.  17.     **  Take 
heed  to  the  ministry  which  thou  hast  received  in  the  Lord,  that, 
thou  fidfll  it.''     ms  sermon  is  of  a  vague  and  unsatisfiictory 
character,  and  somewhat  inclining  to  that  kind  of  compromise, 
which  is  of  all  things  least  likely  to  promote  true  concUiation. 

11 
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*'  Without  attemptmg  to  enter  into  a  detailed  explanation  of  all  the 
partieulan  indudtd  under  the  general  expression  of  *  fulfilling,'  or 
making  full  proof  of  *  our  ministry/  I  purpose  to  confine  my  present 
discourse  to  the  consideration  of  certain  grand  and  essential  requisites, 
to  which  the  caution  in  the' text  may  he  supposed  to  advert,  and  with- 
out which  we  shall  be  utterly  disqualified  from  discharging  the  duty 
in  Question.  There  are  1st.  A  clear  and  adequate  conception  of  the 
design  and  importance  of  the  ministerial  office.  2d.  A  cordial  surren- 
der of  ourselves  to  the  work  of  our  ministry.  9d.  The  adaptation  and 
use  of  the  appointed  means  for  prosecuting  our  great  object  4th.  An 
habitual  watchfulness  against  the  influence  of  those  temptations  which 
tend  to  preclude  the  attainment  of  it.'*    P.  10. 

Under  the  second  branch  of  the  subject,  occurs  the  following 
favourable  specimen  of  the  writer's  manner. 

*'  Thus»  to  surrender  ourselves,  to  our  work,  or  in  the  language  of  St. 
Paid  to  Timothy  to  *  give  ourselves  wholly  to  it,'  bespeaks  a  singleness  of 
heart!  in  respect  both  to  the  object  we  have  in  view,  and  to  our  manner 
of  pursuing  it.  The  minister  of  Christ  among  us,  who  cordially  surren* 
ders  himself  to  the  work  of  his  ministry,  is  one  who  makes  this  work 
his  business  and  his  pleasure.  To  labour  in  promoting  the  salvation 
of  the  souls  committed  to  his  care,  is  the  work  which  be  proposes  to 
himself  as  the  occupation  of  his  life,  and  which  he  pursues  with  ardour 
and  delight.  The  circumstance,  which  in  an  especial  manner  endears 
him  to  the  church  in  which  he  officiates,  is,  that  it  furnishes  him  with 
such  ample  and  efficient  means  for  prosecuting  an  object  which  he 
regards  of  paramount  importance ;  and  in  comparison  of  which  he  feels 
that  every  other  is  to  be  overlooked  or  relinquished.  With  this  view, 
he  suffers  not  other  things  to  interfere  with  the  work  which  he  has  in 
hand ;  but  endeavours  by  a  wise  and  holy  policy,  to  render  them  all, 
80  far  as  may  be  possible,  tributarv  and  subservient  to  it.  With  this 
view,  his  pursuits  and  pleasures,  his  studies  and  recreadons,  his  com- 
panions  and  connections  are  selected  and  regulated.  With  this  view, 
the  distribution  of  his  time,  the  improvement  of  his  talents,  and  the 
influence  which  he  may  possess,  are  regarded  and  employed  bv  him  as 
so  many  instruments  for  advancing  the  spiritual  concerns  of  his  minis- 
try. At  the  same  time,  his  heart  is  in  his  work.  It  is  '  not  of  con- 
straint, but  willingly'  that  he  labours  in  this  cause ;  and  esteems  his 
vocation  his  privilege  and  his  joy."    P.  15. ' 

Under  the  third  head,  the  preaching  of  the  cross  of  Christ  is 
dwelt  upon  as  the  best  mode  of  fulfilling  the  work  of  a  minister ; 
hut  its  efficacy  is  extolled  in  such  general  terms,  as,  whilst  they 
simply  imply  a  prohibition  of  all  other  means  and  methods,  leave 
no  very  definite  impression  of  the  one  which  is  reconuneHded. 


SBO  ifo&ns  ijbrMoii« 


50, 18ie4,  af  rAtf  Trienmrnl  Vuiiaiion  of  the  Right  Retf.  John,  Lord 
Bishop  of  Bristol.  By  the  Rev.  Robbxt  Mooks,  A.M.  Rector  oj 
Wimbonu,  SL  Giles's.    Sto.     Pp.  $2.  is.  Cd.    RivingUMii.     ISSi. 


Thb  text  ot  AiM  Semion  is  1  Onr.  iv.  8.  "  It  is  lequnied  i& 
fltevaxda  thai  •  naa  be  fowid  liutlifiiL** 

Mr.  Mooie  dweUs  «l  some  length  on  the  icisfiyiwiHjilii^  of  the 
niiiisterial  offiee ;  md  proceeds  »  *  pleesiqg  s^fie  tp  doBaeitfl 
some  of  the  principal  characteristies  of  the  ftuthfiri  Qsistiad 
steward.  First  is  inculcated  the  importasce  of  attentioB  to 
soundness  of  doctrine ;  then  the  necessity  of  paymg  to  each  point 
of  doctrine  its  due  regard. 

^  When  we  have  once  drawn  our  doctrine  from  die  purest  soorcet^ 
it  win  be  another  put  of  our  ministerial  fidelity  to  give  them  sH  their 
due  propottian.  The  most  effectual  antidote  to  manv  preri^ingmis- 
takes  in  religion^  will  be  found  to  lie  in  a  right  diviaum  of  the  Word 
committed  to  us.  There  ever  have  been,  and  still  are,  those,  who  ia-* 
stesd  of  resigning  themselves  entirely  to  the  guidsnce  of  Scriptum, 
labour  to  reduce  all  to  a  peculiar  system,  for  which  they  have  co»« 
ceived  an  undue  attachment.  A  partial  exhibition  of  reveaied  truth 
nsuallv  follows ;  and  from  thence  there  is  an  easy  transition  to  the 
adoption  of  positive  error.  For  the  preacher^  whose  custom  it  is  to 
dwdl  upon  one  point,  and  consign  others,  equally  important,  to  an 
almost  entire  oblivion,  will  be  unconsciously  the  means  of  their  being 
perverted  or  denied.  He  may,  I  allow,  have  inculcated  some  of  the 
tnah»  bat  be  £alls  short  of  bis  duty  in  not  stating  the  whole  '  truth  ss 
it  is  in  Jesus :'  and  the  people  having  their  attention  unitbrmly  dravm 
to  one  particular  topic,  at  length  lose  sight  of  those  odier  parts  of  isve- 
lation,  which  tend,  like  an  equij^ising  mrce,  against  any  predisposition 
to  error,  or  a^nsl  any  exclusive  fondness  for  favourite,  but  doubtfid 
opinions.  This  is  an  ev3  which  our  Church  has  felt,  and  to  this  iaf 
bewails  in  its  wide  and  increasing  effects :  and  as  the  growth  of  error 
is  often  owing  )esa  to  its  own  panders  than  to  the  injudicious  *«iin«f 
in  which  it  is  resisted ;  as  it  is  alas  I  in  human  nature  oflen  to  overstep 
the  just  measure  with  which  collectives  should  be  applied,  it  wiQ  be 
our  wisdom  neither  to  suppress  nor  exceed  any  part  of  our  comnns- 
sssa,  but  to  camlam  Gkid's  promises^in  such  wise  as  tky  am  oneMyy 
set  forth  in  hofy  Scripture."    P.  17. 

The  third  reouisite  insisted  on  is  plainness  of  speech^  or  the 
necessity  of  stuaying  perspicuity  in  preaching ;  an  obgeet  whicfa^ 
it  should  be  remembered,  is  not  to  be  sought  in  familiarity  of 
expression,  but  in  anxious  preparation  and  earnestness  of  man- 
ner.    Fourthly,  this  remark  is  extended  to  other  branches  of 
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tn,  the  neenekf  of*  good 


Christian  esumpb  b  Mrongly  ur||[ed  upon  tl 
one  who  would  he  approvra  a  faathftd  steward. 


Jn  Amwe  Senmrnpfremeked  mi  Wmektte^f  Augmtl  d,  lSt4»  h^o>ft  Urn 
Lard  Ckkf  JuHke  Abbaii  and  Mr.  Barm  Graham.  Bjf  the  Rtr. 
JoHtf  HATOABTHf  A.M.  RectoT  of  Upham^  Nants^  and  Chaplam  to 
the  High  Sher\f,  9vo.  Pjp.  24.  1«.  6ciL  London.  Rivlngtonsg 
and  Hatchard.     1824. 

Thseb  is  no  very  striking  excellence  in  cither  of  &e  Sennons 
presei^ed  to  our  notice  under  the  title  of  Assiae  Simons. 
Our  geneval  remarks  upon  the  natjjire  of  the  oocaaioii,  as  afford- 
ing  pecidiar  tofnes  lor  disoonrses  froas  the  pulpit,  nuqr,  tiMre* 
f oie,  he  reserved  for  some  other  opportmii  tr* 

Mr.  Haygarth's  text  is,  1  John  ii.  8.  **  The  darkness  is  pas^ 
and  the  true  light  now  shineth.**  The  ^ffusioR  of  Christianity^ 
the  obstacles  it  has  surmounted,  and  the  success  which  may  he 
ealctdated  to  attend  the  eflbrts  now  making  for  its  further  pro* 
gressi  form  the  general  subject  of  this  Discourse.  The  passage 
of  most  force,  is  the  followmg  practical  conclusion : 

« 

'*  With  diese  &Toarable  prospects,  Tisible  around  us,  and  these  signs 
of  improTement»  promising  so  weD  for  future  generations,  it  becomes 
each  of  us  to  Mk  himsetf— What  am  I  doing  to  advanse  this  great 
csaae  f    Am  I  making  any  endeavour  to  promote  its  gK>wdi  ?    Am  I 
anziaus  to*fotward  those  schemes  for  the  public  good  that  are  eon- 
feaaedly  most  eflSdent  f     We  each  of  us  have  a  power  of  doing  some- 
things and  our  talent,  whatever  it  be,  must  not  be  wasted.     Those  who 
belong  to  the  higher  ranks  of  society,  are  particularly  bound  to  eontri- 
bute  their  share  to  this  work — they  are  aUowed  to  be  instruments  in 
exten&ig  the  agency  diat  is  calculaled  to  effect  these  changes — they 
are  not  caDed  to  a  tasit  that  is  irksome,  but  invited  to  taste  the  plea- 
SBMs  of  beaevoknce  in  a  way  that  wifl  amply  repay  their  trouble. 
Ba^  in  hia  particular  sphere,  may  actively  employ  hn  influence  in 
spieadiag  the  blessings  of  a  ffood  educatioR  among  the  poei^--eadk  may 
kefiiend  onr  rdigious  and  diaritaUe  inatitationsy  wbidi  are  a  brighter 
distJBftion  la  this  land  dian  her  arts  or  her  arms — each  may  set  sn  ex- 
sni|ds  of  pure  and  uadefiled  religion,  in  the  Christian  instruction  of 
thnr  own  familii*s,  and  recommend  the  Sospd  to  others^  by  the  con* 
nstent  conduct  manifested  in  themselves.    Tne  present  cireumstanees 
of  the  couatry  seem  to  demand  this  of  all  who  are  interested  in  her 
welfare^  and  they  who  feel  the  force  of 'their  obligations  wilt  answer  the 
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0dl»  Md  le«d  tbeir  aid  to  the^ork.    Tl^yaumotlook  wilhuidiifer- 
^nce,  if  connnoed  that  tliey  may  be  uaeiul.    It  is  the  prevailiB|(  bdief 
of  the  improbability  of  effecting  any  thii^  that  damps  the  axdour  of  lo 
many  individuahu    Let  us  entertain  a  contrary  opinkxL,  and  we  shall  be- 
hold a  different  scene  in  our  periodical  meetings  here  K>r  administration 
of  justice.     The  ignorance  which  is    now   so  frequently  seen  in  the 
criminal,  and  in  those  who  come  to  bear  witness  against  him,  with  no 
regard  to  the  solemn  obligations  of  an  oath,  will  no  longer  be  pressed 
tt^xm  our  notice.     Ofiences  wiD  needs  ccmie,  but  they  will  decreaise  in 
magnitude  and  in  frequency,  and  punishment  having  accomplished  its 
legitimate  purpose,  there  mil  be  a  sensible  progress  m  the  moral  senti- 
ments and  practice  of  our  people.    A  reject  mr  the  laws  of  God  wfll 
produce  an  implicit  obedience  to  those  of  man — it  will  incfine  them,  not 
only  to  abstain  from  the  grosser  crimes,  but  to  heal  divisions,  to  curb 
their  passions,  to  live  in  forgiveness  of  injuries,   and  forbearance  of 
strife.     To  effect  this,  in  some  degree,  is  the  privilege  of  those  who  are 
actirely  usefid  in  the  benevolent  projects  of  the  present  day.    Let  them 
proceed  in  their  laboiur  of  love,  but  with  this  caution,  that  in  their  seal 
to  advance  the  welfare  of  their  fellow-creatures,  they  forget  not  the 
regulation  of  their  own  hearti^  and  the  renewal  of  their  own  souls, 
Vnto  righteousness.    It  will.not  be  deemed  enou^  at  the  tribunal  of 
Christ,  to  have  diffused  spiritual  blessings  to  others,  if  we  have  de- 
dined  an  interest  in  them  ourselves ;  for  sentence  wiU  there  be  passed 
according  to  the  personal  adherence  of  each  individual  to  the 
and  precepts  of  tne  GospeL"  P.  21. 


A  Seamd  AuiM9  Sermon:  preached  m  the  Caihedrai  Chmrtk  of  CkeH^, 
at  the  Smrnner  A$Wies,  September  6, 1824,  lefcre  the  HontmraUe  the 
Judges.  By  the  Rev.  JoBEra  HoKDZ^v,  M.A.  Fiear  of  Rokheme^ 
and  ChapUun  to  the  High  Sheriff.  4to.  Pp.  24.  Is.  6d.  Riving- 
tons.     1824. 

We  could  wish  that  Mr.  Hordern  had  left  out  the  sixth  line  of 
his  Dedication.   Expressions  of  this  kind  have  a  different  mean- 
ing now  from  what  they  bore  in  the  times  of  many  of  our  old 
divines.    A  Sermon  cannot  properly  be  said  to  be  hoHotared  by 
the  approbation  of.  a  layman,  though  he  be  the  High  Sheriff 
himself    The  Sermon  should  be  written  and  preached  with  a 
view  to  the  edification  of  every  individual  in  the  congregation 
for  which  it  is  designed ;  and  no  subseauent  act  should  imply  a 
surrender  of  the  spiritual  authority  which  is  foimded  on  die 
Word  of  God — authority  which  will  never  be  denied  by  a  s^iaible 
man,  however  plainly  that  word  may  be  preached,  as  long  as  it 
is  preached  in  honesty  and  with  zeal. 
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.  'Tlie^Mct  19  Jodma  stir.  14.  <'  IRmt  tiie  Loi^,  atd  serve  him 
im  umoeiAty  tanA  truth."  The  proposed  subject  appears  to  Yue 
the  wAueBce  ef  Christiaiiity  on  the  welfitre  of  society,  and  espe* 
ciaHy  of  our  own  EstaUlshment  on  the  welfiire  of  tms  kingdom. 
We  would  recommend  Mr.  Hordem  to  avoid  loog  sentences : 
they  are  the  besetting  temptations  of  ines^perienced  writers^ 
like  other  seductive  evil  habitSj,  it  is  easy  enough  to  faU  into 
them*  but  verv  difficult  to  get  out  of  the  entanglement  When 
not  supported  by  a  suf&cient  quantity  of  good  sense^  they  havf  ft 
shew  of  unmeaning  affectation ;  and  sucii  an  appearMoe^  ia  931 
instances  un&vouinble,  is  moat  ^  all  iiMuitea  fiv  a  rehgio«a 
canqpN()sitiio«u 


Ckri^ian  Liberty:  a  Sermon prea^ed  in  the  (UUhedml  Chmtk  of 
ckeeUr^  an  Thwreday^  October  7«  \9St4i^4U  the  AnmuU  Meeting  of  the 
Alien  Society^  By  the  Rev*  J.  O.  Ziuwood,  A.  M.  Chug^ein  to  the 
County  of  Hants.    Svo..    P^.  84*.    Is.  6d.    Londoa.    Biviagton^ 

•  Ite4. 

•     .  .•        .     .    . 

Oalatiaks  v.  13,  ^  Brethren!  ye  have  been  called  unio  liberty ; 
cmiy  use  not  Hberty  for  an  occasion  to  the  flesh,  but  by  love 
serve  one  another.'* 

From  these  words  the  author  proposes  Ho  ecqilaini  1st.  Tfa« 
Mtvre  of  the  liberty  here  spoken  of,  **  Brethren^  ye  ha^ve  been 
eaBed  unto  liberty.**  9d.  The  A4>ostle*s  caution  againat  ita 
abusci  .^'Onl^  use  not  liberty  for  an  occasion  to  the  flesh.** 
M.  The  particubr  duty  restdting  from  it,  implied  in  the  con* 
ehidii^  wmds,  '*  But  by  love  serVe  one  another."  To  illustrate 
the  mt  point,  ^e  captivity  of  mankind  under  sin,  and  the 
fireedom  consequent  upon  our  redemptioiv  are  most  rapidly 
discussed.  Some  of  the  temptations  to  the  abuse  of  thi^  lUierty, 
are,  in  the  next  place,  exposed ;  and,  in  the  tburd  division^  the 
pai^eidar  objects  of  the  charitable  assodation,  before  whom 
the  Sermon  was  preached,  are  detailed*  One  of  its  chief  ob« 
jeots  is  the  apprentice  of  poor  children* "  This  leads  to  the 
following  remaik,  which  we  quote  with  pleasure,  as  wholesome 
advice  plainly  and  forcibly  expiesfled--^thoiigh  we  cannot  in 
any  de^pree  approve  of  the  iniioduotory  sentence.  A  minister 
of  Chnst  takes  no  Ubortp  in  addressing  a  Christian  congregn- 
tion.  It  is  hi||^h  tixm  thai  these  forms  of  fiuihienaMe  courtesy 
should  be  bamdhed  firom  onr  pnlpits. 

VOL.  f.  NO.  II.  O  o 
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'*  As  it  it  po^ibh  tome  mat  ten  may  be  now  present,  I  would  take 
tlie  libcrqr  of  addxeattng  a  few  words  to  them.  The  present  conduct 
and  impsoremenc  of  your  apprentices,  as  well.as  their  future  success  in 
life,  wiU  denend  in  a  great  measure  on  you ;  and  lest  any  erroneous 
notion  should  nreTail  as  to  the  nature  of  the  connection  which  subsists 
between  you,  I  will  remark,  that  the  obligation  on  the  master's  psvt 
extends  much  farther  than  the  mere  teaching  of  the  trade  or  art  that  Ke 
professes.  The  moral  and  religious  habits  of  the  apprentice  should  be 
earefelly  attended  to  t  and  these  will  be  best  promoted  by  strictly  in- 
aisting  onarigid  observance  of  regular  hours,  and  punctud  attendance 
on  the  house  and  worship  of  God.  Hereby  association  with  improper 
diaracters,  and  all  its  attendant  mischiefs,  wiU  be  greatly  checked,  if 
not  effectiiallv  prerentedt  The  neglect  of  these  things  argues  at  least 
an  inexeusabte  remissness  of  duty,  from  which  it  is  to  be  feared  most 
seriotts  evils  to  both  parties  often  result ;  and  which  may  one  day  call 
Ibrth  the  awful  rebuke,  *  These  ought  ye  to  have  done,  and  not  to  Ita^e 
the  other  undone.' "    P.  20. 


«% 


A  Sermon  preached  m  ike  Chvreh  of  St  Paul,  HammertmUh^  an  Smtdof^ 

November  %\^  1824,  being  the  Daiif  after  the  IiUermeat  of  the  late 

(horge  frmgf  Esq.  of  that  Place.  By  the  Rev.  Fbahcis  T.  Attwood, 

B.A.  of  Triniiy  CoUege^  Cambridge,  Curate  of  Hammersmith.     8to. 

'  Pp.  f  4.    Is.    Smart. 

EccLES.  vii.  3.  ''  It  is  better  to  go  into  the  house  of  mourning 
than  into  the  house  of  feasting,  Tor  that  is  the  end  of  all  men, 
and  the  livhig  will  lay  it  to  heart.** 

*  It  has  been  said  that  the  best  of  all  sermons  is  a  funeral  itself; 
and  it  is  so,  because  sight  is  stronger,  not  only  than  &ith,  but 
than  the  conviction  which  arises  from  the  moral  certainty  of  our 
own  mortality.  It  is  well  therefore  to  take  the  opportunity  of  a 
congregation's  being  under  the  influence  of  this  livdy  impres- 
sion to  direct  it  to  a  good  purpose.  Such  seems  to  have  oeen 
the  object  of  Mr.  Attwood.  His  Sermon  is  written  in  an  un- 
sfiected  style ;  and  the  remarks,  though  necessarily  having  no 
pretensions  to  novelty,  are  well  arrang^,  and  often  forcibly  ex- 
pressed.   The  following  passage  may  serve  as  an  instance. 

**  I  fear,  therefore,  that  it  is  only  upon  great  and  trying  occasions 
that  the  removal  of  their  contemporaries  makes  any  impression  in  ge- 
neral upon  the  minds  of  men.  It  is  only  when  the  exalted  die  that  we 
are  fully  struck  with  the  vanity  of  all  things  under  the  sun,  that  we 
become  thoroughly  convinced  .of  the  worthlessness  of  all  human  plea- 
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ituret^  power,  and  pride*  It  ib  only  when  the  young  are  hurried  to  libe 
tomli^  that  we  own  with  sincerity  how  fleeting  is  life's  sojourn  hete. 
When  the  ingenious  and  learned  lie  down  in  the  pit  with  the  weak  and 
illiterate,  then  we  duly  esteem  the  one  knowledge  needful ;  that  we 
confess  all  odiei  knowledge  is  useless  to  its  possessor ;  that  it  is  not,  if 
separated  firom  religion,  in  any  wise  desirable,  because  it  cannot  rescue 
from  the  hand  of  deatk^  and  because  it  must  render  him  fearfully  ac- 
countable at  a  future  tribunal*  And  when  death  makes  an  inroad  upon 
our  own  domestic  circle,  or  when  it  carries  off  one  with  whom  we  were 
intimately  connected  in  any  way  of  our  civil  or  social  relations,  then 
only  is  it  that  strong  feelings  are  excited  in  our  breasts,  and  dien'only 
perhaps  is  the  mind  eflfectu^y  predisposed  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  rea- 
aoa  and  revelation,  to  he  weaned  from  things  earthly,-  and  to  flx  its 
afiection  on  things  above ;  to  study  with  effect  that  Christian  phik>so- 
phy,  which  bears  not  the  stamp  of  a  scholastic  or  spurious  philosophy, 
but  which  alone  has  the  noble  aim  of  ameliorating  man's  condition  bodi 
in  this  world  and  the  next."    P.  9. 

In  dwelling  on  the  character  of  the  person  deceased,  the  wri« 
ter  has  inadvertently  used,  what,  to  saiy  the  least  of  it,  is  a  most 
objectionable  expression. 

*<  Nor  will  his  friends  and  equals  only  unite  in  offering  this  tribute 
to  his  merits ;  he  has  carried  with  him  to  the  tomb  the  afiections'  and 
regret  of  every  individual,  whether  rich  or  poor.  The  aflfeotioaate 
tears  of  his  poorer  brethren  will  water  his  grave,  and  their  intreaties 
will  intercede  for  him  on  high,**    P.  14. 

It  b  hoped  that  Mr.  Attwood  will  see  at  once  the  danger  of 
using  vague  and  flowery  language  on* a  topic  of  such  awful*  jm* 
portance.  He  has  in  this  instance  not  only  sullied  a  composi- 
tion, which  is  in  other  respects  extremely  creditable,  but  it  may 
be,  (and  it  will,  we  feel  assured,  vex  him  far  more  to  think: so) 
that  the  good  he  has  designed  in  the  whole,  may  be  impaired  and 
counterbalanced  by  the  evil  misunderstanding  to  which  this  one 
sentence  may  lead. 


.!   > 
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NOTICES. 

T%€  fMurfji^ «  SHmamrjf  of  CkruAnuijf :  or  tU  FunAmenkd  D^c^ 
irinetqfUm  Ckri^Utm  JUUgim  iUmiftvk4  if  Qmlm^m$  fnam^  md 
Rejntmm  to  tk  LUmi^  of  ike  Ckmth  qf  Emgkmi,  mud  totifnmd 
ly  fUToM  Fa»$9ge$  of  Stfif^mrOk  Bf  the  Ret.  T.  Camoav 
WiLLATSy  M.  A.  Ree^  of  EoH  tfatkff  Cambridge$kiref  oftd  bUe 
IVkm  of  Domning  C^ge^  Cambri^P*  Svo.  Pp.  48.  JU .  6A 
Riyupfgtppfii,   18^4* 

This  is  a  well-intendoned,  and  i^il^  ^  it  gOM  It  W^tt-CKsewlaj 
performanoe.  But  we  are  rather  at  a  loss  toconoehre,  for  what 
dm^^  pwtom  U  m  pavtioalar^  derigaca.  Thoso  vhosoMftti- 
VWKtaibQpovd  with  the  wlbor^  can  hanUy  lequke  k^-*4ii^  who 
dissent  firom  himi  will  probably  not  be  oonnooed  bgr  it.  Tha 
former  may  consider  it  superfluous ;  the  latter  wul  deem  it 
mmaBkitnft.  SkeuU,  howemri  Aero  be  any  members  of  our 
C^ttvebi  who  doubl  whether  our  Liturgy  be  in  strict  conlbteii^ 
wMi  the  Scriptures;  or  not  doubting  it,  sttH  have  not  tfie 
pnoA  of  H  Tcry  dearly  impressed  upon  their  minds,  th^  Btde 
Tract  will  certainly  be  very  convenient  for  them,  and  will 
enable  them,  at  any  timet  '^  to  give  an  answ^  to  them  who  aak 
a  reason  of  the  hope  that  is  in  tnem.*^ 

To  establish  the  eonfbrmity  of  the  Litiurfflr  tQ  the  Scrip- 
tures, nine  points  are  selected  and  proved  m.  Ae  following 
<^er :  viz.  "  The  Propensity  of  Man  to  Sin — ^The  Groo^aess 
of  6od«-The  Divinity  and  Incarnation  of  Christ— The  Re- 
demption of  Mankind — The  Influence  of  the  Ho^y  Spirit^ 
Itepentance — ^Fklth — Good  Works— A  future  Ju^^rment  and 
eternal  Happiness,  or  Misery.**  This  arrangement,  though 
perfectly  arbitrary,  seems  to  us  altogether  unezoeptionaUe. 
Under  each  of  the  above-mentioned  heads,  several  passages 
are  quoted  from  various  parts  of  the  Liturgy :  and  on  the 
same  page  are  cited,  injuzta-position,  corresponding  sentoic^ 
from  tne  Old  or  New  Testament.  These  in  general  are  weD 
chosen,  and  sufficiently  show,  that  the  compflers  of  the  Liturgy 
were  anxious  to  preserve,  and  have  in  fact  preserved,  not  omy 
the  spirit,  but  as  far  as  possible  the  letter  also  of  the  Scrip- 
tures m  that  admirable  composition. 
10 
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The  ReUgum  World  di»fkufed:  m  «  hmj  Viem  tf 
Judaism  f  Pit^anwrn,  and  MokammedUm,  and  of  the  varioiu  exUUng 
Denominatknu  in  the  Christian  World.  To  nhich  is  subfoinedf  a  hr^f 
Vieie  of  Materialism^  tfecesnkniamsm^  Dasm^  and  AthmsuL  Sp 
the  Rbv.  Robert  Adam,  M.A.  ChapUun  to  the  Right  Hen.  the 
Earl  o/KeVie ;  late  Minister  of  SU  John's  Church,  Christiansiadi  ; 
and  Senior  English  Chaplain  to  the  Island  ^  St.  Croix.  Abridge^ 
from  the  large  Work.    12aio.    Pp.  f  40.    64.    fiedey.    ISM. 

This  is  a  tenmerate  and  well  written  work,  crtditaUe  to  Uie 
author,  and  likely  to  become  generaQy  acceptable,  in  its  innb* 
sent  diminished  form,  to  a  numerous  okas  of  readen^  wbo 
have  neither  time  nor  inclination  to  »ad  the  Imer  w^  of 
^hich  it  is  an  abrickonent.  After  a  shoirt  btroductiott  Mi^ 
AdasH  in  the  Firsl  Part  fwhich  is  devoted  to  Ibe  Cbristiaii 
world,  and  occupies  four*fiuhs  of  the  whole,)  takes  a  gqnegil 
sketch  of  Christianity;  and  then  proceeds  to  consider  it  under 
two  points  of  view — ^first,  with  rewsxA  to  doctrinal  distinctions, 
whicn  portion  again  is  subdivided  with  reference  to  the  dif- 
fttetice  ^opinloa, ''  as  to  the  object  of  Divine  woKAdp,**  **  the 
extent  of  the  btessings  Revived  through  the  Gospel,"  and 
**  Church-government :"  and,  secondly,  with  reference  to  d^ 
ypcssnt  aspMt  of  flue  Christian  woiM,  wUcfi  is  also  arranged 
sndker  <ht«e*hMds,  vis.  Ilie  Greek  a»l  Oriental  Churches,  ftrt 
Papists,  and  the  Frotestants.  This  is  by  far  the  best  portion  of 
dse  wioricy  the  vemafanng  parts  being  less  cai^inHy  executed. 


^stndly  Conversations  on  the  Evidences  and  Discoveries  of  Revelation. 
By  the  Author  of  "  Winter  Evemng  Conversations  on  the  Works  f^ 
God."    Ifttoo.    Pp.  d46.    Ss.ed.    Edinburgh.    Waugh  and  Innes. 

1824. 

After  an  introductory  Conversation,  the  remainhu;  twenty* 
two  coflo^ines  are  eqiiallv  divided  between  the  Evidences  and 
the  Doctnnes.  The  whole  displays  talent  in  conveying  impor- 
tant infbrmatkm  m  a oompressedmrn ;  and tlie  style  is  sradently 
lowered  {or  th^  use  of  childoen: — **  from  twdva  to  aevenlHn 
.years  of  age."    We  do  not  vouch  far  At  fbctoinal  matter*     . 
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An  Estay  en  iki  Pidhiaphif  of  CkriiiimUtf.    Bff  Caub  Pitt,  C.E.L. 
8  Vob.     Itmo.     ISs.  6<l.    Booth.     1824. 

These  volumes  contain  a  great  many  words.  We  have  not  had 
time  (inclination  reviewers  ought  always  to  have)  to  fathom 
the  depths  into  which  they  would  entice  or  drag  us,  and  can 
therefore  do  no  more  thim  act  as  huoys  to  give  notice  to  the 
less  wary  of  their  bearing.  Part  L  Preliminary  DisquisiticNM : 
1  •  On  Power  and  Cause.  S.  On  Human  Preference  and  In- 
clination.— ^Part  II.  On  the  Divine  Attributes ;  more  espedaUy 
Power,  Preference,  Purpose,  Will  and  Ch(Hce,  as  attributed  to 
God. — Part  III.  On  Human  Sin ;  and  the  Mediation  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ. — ^Part  IV.  On  Christian  Renovation. — 
Part  y »  On  a  Future  State  of  Human  Persons,  and  also  Six 
Conversations — ^On  Fortuitous  Activity  of  the  Soul  and  Self- 
choosing: — On  tiie  Miraculous  Regeneration  Hypothesis — On 
the  Universal  Divine  Agency  Hypothesb,  and  on 
Foreknowledge. 


Sunday  Ef^aymenls,  or  Religion  made  pleasant  to  Children.    Jl2mo. 

Pp.  146.     28. 6d.     Hatchard.     1824. 

From  the  pre&ce  we  learn,  that  the  rising  generation  are  in* 
debted  to  a  lady  for  this  attempt  to. blend  instruction  with 
amuaement:  we  are  rather  doubdrul  as  to  whether  the  method 
she  has  taken  be  as  excellent  as  the  intention  she  manifests; 
but  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  write  books  of  this  kind.  Though 
there  be  some  passages  which  require  revision  as  to  language, 
and  others  not  exactly  accordant  with  our  own  opinions  as  toUie 
sentiment,  yet  as  *'  a  simple  detail  of  circumstances,  which  strike 
the  reader  as  natural  and  practicable,"  the  object  she  professes 
to  have  in  view,  she  has  succeeded  in  accomphshing. 


MediiaiioM  on  Advancing  Years  and  Old  Age,     12mo.     Pp.  207. 

3s.  6d.     Hatchard.     1824. 

*'  The  little  work  now  submitted  to  the  public  claims  no  other 
merit  than,  by  its  limited  size,  to  bring  within  the  reach  of  many 
some  of  the  most  prominent  of  tiie  Rev.  John  Brewstei^s  re- 
marks, in  his  valuable  publication  of  Meditations  for  the  Aged.** 
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Qu4slwni  and  jim^en  on  the  ThtHy^ikeAfikkkofihe  C)meh  of. 
England;  wUk  explanatory  Notes  and  References.    In  two  Parte, 
By  a  Member  of  tlie  University  of  Oj^ehrd.  Part  L    Pp.  6^.    Is.  6d. 
Lqndon.  Rivingtons.    18$4. 

This  epitome,  we  are  infonned,  b  desigiied  for  the  use'of  Stu- 
dents in  the  University  of  Oxford ; — whence '  it  may  be  m- 
ferredy  that  the  author  considers  the  well*  known  works  of 
Welchman  and  Tomline  too  bulky  for  the  present  race  of  under- 
graduates* How  far  an  implied  imputation  of  this  kind  is  me^' 
rited  by  some,  we  know  not ;  by  kU/  trc^  are  Klire/it  is  not  de- 
serred.  Notwithstanding  the  trouble  bestowed  on  this  abridg- 
ment, we  should  regret  its  production,  did  we  suppose  it  de- 
signed to  minister  to  the  idleness  or  indifference  of  dioise  who 
ou^ht  not  to  rest  contented  with  works  of  this  description.' 
With  a  few  additions,  however,  it  might  be  made  conrenimt 
enough  to  those  who  really  have  not  tiihe  to  read  much  on  thesub- . 
ject,  or  whose  calibre  is  not  adapted  to  weightier  metal*;  and  if 
carefully  revised  and  improved^  would  perhaps  be  more  service- 
able in  getting  up  the  Articles,  than  its  present  scanty  dimeh-' 
sions,  and  economy  of  illustration,  wiU  permit. 


Hofce  TrioaUe;  or  Meditations^  Prayers^  and  Ructions,  By  fAr 
JoHK  Still,  LL.B«  Rector  ofFonthill  Giffard,  and  Chicklade,  WiUsi 
and  Prebendary  of  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Sarum.  8vo.  Pp.  d44. 
88.     Rivingtons.     1824. 

We  do  not  question  the  piety  of  the  author  of  this  volume,  but 
we  should  certainly  have  thought  more  highly  of  his  jud^ent 
had  he  refrained  from  publication.  Private  devotions  should 
remain  so.  We  are  taught  to  enter  into  our  closet,  and  shut 
our  door,  when  we  pray  in  secret ;  and  it  is  inconsistent  with  the' 
spirit  of  this  precept  to  set  wide  our  door  when  our  prayer  is 
ended,  and  reveal  to  the  whole  wbrld  the  terms  of  our  commun- 
ing with  Heaven.  There  are  perhaps  some  readers  who  may 
derive  benefit  from  this  collection,  but  they  are  few  in  compa- 
nson  of  those  who  will  be  slightly  affected  by  what  is  really  good 
in  ity  and  in  whom  the  nerusal  may  produce  an  effect  very  dif- 
ferent from  what  the  autnor  intended. 
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A  MmwMlfar  th  Sidk ;  e^tmJMg  Pfrnfem^  tend  a  Sdeetim  afPsaims ; 
fljrriyrf  msuckafrnmnif  Mt  twjf  imAr  ^natmg(qf)dUfm  to  the 
SM  man  c^moimeuUmi  tAmiag$mif  ily  ffte  it^.  TboUas  Hoir- 
TtvovomiH  A^M.    Iteio.    P)p.  IM.    tn.  M.    lUVingeons;    1B^4. 

^  Lbt  thmtt  be  any  grief  wdiBeMe^**  sayv  the  excdldot  Hooker, 
<<  iDcUent  unto  the  eoul  of  maiii  any  troiind  or  sickness  named, 
fiir  wUeh  iktre  is  notin  this  tieiRniie^hmise  (tlie  book  of 
Ftaakns)  a  lamtti  coaaftirtable  remedy  at  afl  times  ready  to  be 
found;' 

FuUy  coDConing  with  this  judicious  writer  in  his  view  of  die 
practical  usb  of  me  Ptalteri  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  present 
btde  vohmK  deaenredly  claims  a  pkoe  among  those  compflations, 
from  which  the  P^msh  Priest  may  derire  mvantaffe  in  the  dis- 
chfU!ge  of  Chat  important  branch  of  his  ministeriid  duties,  dia 
risitatioB  of  the  sick* 

Ardidaacon  DodweQi  Kettlewefl,  Bishop  Taylor,  Bishop 
Wflaooi  and  many  oth^ffi,  might  be  noticedi  as  havmg  (hmidied 
us  with  prayers  and  devotioiud  exercises,  adapted  to  the  various 
ntoations  and  exigencies  of  humMi  life.  Mr.  Hunthigford^s 
Manual  does  not  comprise  any  of  these ;  the  prayers,  with  some 
little  difierence  in  their  collocation,  and  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  sentences  from  the  Litany^  being  all  taken  from  the  Order 
for  the  Visitation  of  the  Sick. 

The  selection  from  the  Psalms  evinces  considerable  care  and 
judgment  in  tibe  compHer :  about  an  equal  portion  is  taken  fiom 
eaicn  of  our  translations. 


^ki  CM^  MhAir,:  or  Excitment  and  tHr^tum  in 
Ihilbf  ^  etOtdHedfiim  various  AuUwn.    By  VTiluau  tviras,  Mmii* 
terofihe  OotpeL    8vo.    Pp.  558.    8s.    Waugh,  £dmbur|^ 

Ttte  compSer  of  Ais  book  states  his  design  to  have  been  "  to 

rURNtSB  A  V0LUM2  AS  F0LL  OP  USEFUL  BiATTSR  AS  POSSIBLB :  A 
TOLtTME  WHtcn  MAT  BE  WITH  ADVAMTAGS  ON  THE  TABLE  Of 
EVERY  MINISTER  OF  THE  GOSPEL,  AND  INTO  WHICH  HE  CANNOT 
EViBK  OCCASIONALLY  LOOK  WitfiOUT  FINDING  SOME  USEFVI^  HINT, 
KTTEtBR  IN  THE  WAY  OP  niRBCTlON  .OR  EXCITEMENT  IN  THE 
IMPORTANT  WORK  IN  WHtCfi  HE  IS   ENGAGED." 

After  this  introduction  We  have  simply  n  collection  of  ex* 
tracts ;  and  these  extracts  are  made  from  no  other  writings  than 


fhoBe  of  Baxtei^  Watte)  AHeiiie,  Widieraaoon»  Erskiiiei  Heorjr 
Abrtyiiy  Braini^,  Cecil,  and  Robert  Halt 

If  oiir  naders  IteTe  atudM  tke  o^inak^  it  were  a  work  of 
supererDgatioii  to  fiimiah  them  widi  any  twice-extriu^ted  pWn 
saum;  if  tliey  have  aot^our  dbservatioBs,  did  we  feel  inclined  to 
omr  any,  would  not  in  all  mobabHitj  induce  ih^n  to  imdeHake 
the  task.  We  aaauredly  anoidd  not  have  made  the  same  dekc* 
tion  as  Mr.  lanea)  had  our  purpose  been  to  give  '*  direction  in 
mmistaial  duties;"  though  much  '' exeiteBMit*'  may  ungues* 
tionably  be  the  eftet  of  perusing  the  theological  pubUcatioifB 
which  the  above-named  pious  and  laborious  CS£ristiaii8  have*  left 
behind  them. 


RETROSPECTIVE  REVIEW: 

♦  *  • 

SjfUage  Bissertaiumum  Philologko-exegeticarum  A  dhersis  jiuctcribm 
fditaftmi  sub  Pratidio  Schukensu^  et  Sckrcsdm  D^cmanm^  ^«f 
levolt. 

Thb  Mermeneutical  is  one  of  the^  most  important  branches  of 
theology,  as  it  should  comprise  every  canon  of  sound  criticism^ 
aad  every  research  into  ancient  manners  and  customs*  that  have  a 
taidency  to  illustrate  the  sacred  page.  But,  with  respect  to 
Scriptural  Hermeneiitics,  there  is  a  considerable  discrepam^y  of 
opimon : — (me  class  of  theoloffians  imaffines  the  Hebrew  to  be 
of  itself  coawetent  to  the  emanation  of  terms  in  the  Old  Tes* 
tament ;  aaomer  conceives,  tnat  the  Arabic  and  other  Semitic 
cal  laiwuages  are  indispensable  subsidiaries  to  it*  Of  the  truth 
of  the  btter  cpinion,  no  unprejudiced  critic  can  indulge  a  doubt: 
for  if  the  Kble  be  the  oxdypure  Hebrew  book  extant,  and  if  a 
portion  of  it  be  written  in  Cnaldee,  and  a  more  corrupt  Hebrew 
than  other  p»tS)  we  can  scarcely  expect^  to  find  in  it  all  the 
words  of  the  ancient  Hebrew  tongue,  or  even  every  sense  and 
foiee  of  those  terms  which  it  contains ;  and  If  we  add  to  t^ 
renark^  that  many  words  occurring  in  it  aire  not  discovered  there 
in  their  mdi^ai  form,  it  will  foUow,  thai  we  stand  in  need  of 
aslrwfieoift  assistance  in  the  interpretation  of  several  passages, 
which  we  can  only  hope,  legitiinatelyi  to  derive  from  the  cognate 
toMues* 
•  mit  whilst  we  maintain  the  necesitity  of  illustratii\g  many  ox- 
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prescionft  and  aUuaioiit  in  the  poetk  bookiby  aid  of  the  Arabic;* 
we  are  aware  that  these  daddatbna  have  been  attentfpted  fie- 
qoently  with  more  regard  to  the  fancy  than  to  the  judgment.  Hie 
work  which  we  introduce,  in  this  Retrospective  derartment  of  our 
Review^  to  the  notice  of  our  readers,  is,  in  many  uistance8»liable 
to  this  objection ;  yet,  independently  of  these  fiivolous  ineptise, 
it  is  fraui^t  with  matter  that  is  important  and  vahiiible.  We 
believe  that  it  is  not  very  generally  Known,  although  it  forms  a 
member  of  that  great  body  of  Bibncal  criticism  wmch  the  Con- 
tinent, some  vears  past,  presented,  in  separate  collections,  to  the 
public.  It  is  nee  from  Uiat  heartless  system  of  scepticisni,  which 
we  have  had  too  frequent  reason  to  regret  in  German  divines^' 
of  later  dajrs,  and  has,  in  several  instances,  reflected  consider- 
aUe  brilliance  and  perspicuity  on  those  signal  prophecies,  which 

f^rodained  the  advent  and  divinity  of  tbe  Messian  to  the  Jews. 
t  has  been  aware,  that  the  Arabic  dictionaries  and  writings  are 
lawful  assistants  to  the  Hebrew,  but  it  has  strained  die  analogy 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  sober  criticism  and  probalnlity. 

The  work  itself  consists  of  a  series  of  tneological  essays, 
edited  by  the  two  Schultens  and  Schrceder,  who  have  been  long 
known  to  the  world  by  their  writings  on  Hebrew  and  Arabic 
literature.  The  first  dissertation  is  that  of  George  Verestoi 
on  the  Burning  Bush,  which  Moses  saw,  whilst  he  was  feeding 
the  flocks  of  Jethro.  It  combines  considerable  research  with  the 
tediousness  of  the  old  school.  A  great  variety  of  traditions  is 
amassed  in  it ;  and  although  some  of  tiie  obAsrvations  on  the 
primary  force  of  some  of  the  words  used  in  the  history  be  acute, 
still'  they  are  apt  to  expatiate  into  prolixity  and  irrelevancy  of 
matter.   The  part,  probably,  on  which  we  may  depend  witii  die 

Seatest  security,  is  that  which  relates  to  tiie  pastoral  life  of 
OSes,  before  the  delivery  of  the  law ;  and  we  perfectly  assent 
to  his  criticism,  that  when  tiie  legislator  is  recorded  to  have 
been  feeding  IMfit*  the  term  included  ffoats  as  well  as  sheep,  ac- 
cording to  the  established  usage  of  the  orientals,  and  paiaDel 
passages  in  the  sacred  writings.  Nor  is  he  less  correct  in  his 
discussion  of  Jetiiro's  names,  for  the  wriktwwfAifi  of  tiie  neigh- 
bouring nations,  is  not  without  some  counterpart  in  the  Bible. 
When,  therefore,  we  read  of  Jethro,  both  as  TVl^  and  THVn 
(Jethro  and  Beuel)  we  must  argue,  that  the  former  was  his  real 
name,  the  latter  his  cognomen :  and  we  even  discover  his  gen- 
tilitial  name  in  ^1^  or  the  Kenite,  which  wBl  explain  tiie  reason 
of  mention  being  made  of  him,  under  difl[erent  names,  in  tiie 
Pentateuch. 

But  tiie  strangest  theory  in  this  dissertation  is,  that  God 
spake  not  to  Moses  out  of  a  burning  bush,  but  out  of  a  AnvwJNg 
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pabn4r€»f  which,  although  it  be  calcukted  to  excite  surpriMf 
by  iU  Bingularity,  is,  nevertheless,  supported  by  no  valid  argu- 
ment, and  is  in  direct  violation  of  the  best  lexicographical  autho« 
rities.    We  will,  indeed,  concede  to  the  writer,  on  the  authority 

of  the  K&m^s  and  of  the  Kor&n,  that  the  Arabic  ^^^  means  the 


pahn^ree  ;  but  as  long  as  the  Syriac  IjblfiO  answers  iQ  force 
nearly  in  sound  to  the  Hebrew  rUD*  which  our  version  has 
rectly  rendered,  it  will  be  evident  that  he  has  proved  nothing. 

And  we  argue,  that  a^  does  not,  necessarily ^  imply  the  palm- 


tree  t  Grolius  says,  ''Palbia,  vel  aUerius  generis  arbor ^  ex  eAdem 

radiee  nata  cum  alii"  and  the  Surah  gives  precisely  the  same 

interpretation :  the  word  is  also  used  for  refuse  wood^  and  does 

not  occur,  as  the  pahn-iree,  in  Ibn*  El  Aw&m's  list  of  planto. 

We  may,  therefore,  presume  it  to  mean,  also,  the  same  as  rUD 

in  ottf  version.    Wesselius  and  Theodore  Hasaeus  have,  lona 

since,  refuted  Vereatoi :  the  latter,  however,  imagined  this  ImisS 

or  thorny  plant  to  have  been  the  Acacia,  which  was  commonly 

called  the  Egyptian  thorn,  and  abounded  in  those  parts,  as  we 

are  certified  by  modem  travellers.    The  writer  or  this  Essay 

has  combined  great  learning  with  great  trifling,  and  has  been  so 

blinded  by  his  hypothesis,  that  he  has  totally  disregarded  the 

philological  objections,  that  might  be  opposed  to  his  theory,  and 

sadly  mis-translated  a  quotation  from  the  Ham^sa,  in  favour  of 

it,  which  is,  in  no  wise,  connected  with  the  question.    We  ea* 

sfly,  however,  discover  the  cause  of  his  error,  which  was  the 

supposed  analogy  between  the  fable  of  the  Phoenix  and  die 

Palm*tree,  and  the  coincidence  of  the  name  in  many  tongues ; 

the  cause,  indeed,  is  as  strange  and  wild  as  the  monstrous  efiect 

which  it  has  produced.     Equally  futile  are  his  arguments  to 

prove,  that  Moses  was  simply  desired  to  stand  still, — not  to  take 

the  shoes  from  his  feet, — ^in  defiance  of  the  general  custom  of 

anticiuity,  in  approaching  the  sanctuary  of  the  Deity. 

The  next  Dissertation  is  that  of  Tsepregius  on  certain  Che« 
tibim,  capable  of  explanation  from  Arabic  phrases,  which  is 
particularly  useful  and  illustrative  of  the  history  of  the  text  of 
the  Old  Testament,  and  of  several  metaphors,  which  occur  iir 
the  sacred  books.  This  is  followed  by  Chaufepie's  Treatise  on 
the  Punishment  of  the  Cross.  The  arguments  which  he  has 
urged  against  Casaubon  and  others,  who  stated  that  it  was  a 
punishment  unknown  to  the  Jews,  are  very  satisfactorily  mana- 
ged. The  Targum  on  Ruth,  which  records  it  under  the  name 
of  MD^  n2^,  is,  of  itself,  conclusive  evidence,  and  is  corro- 
borated by  Philo  Judaeus,  who,  in  common  with  some  other 
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wiilen,  cites  Deut.  xxi.  22,  SS,  as  a  proof  of  the  ft^  The 
quotation  of  this  passage  in  the  New  Testament,  adds  great 
wei^t  of  authority  to  the  infereye.  Chaufepie  insists  with 
grtat  Ibroei  diat»  wherever  XS  or  H/A  tJms^  occurs  m  the  He- 
brew Bible,  the  Chaldee  Paraphiast  makes  use  of  KXh^  o'  H^ 
for  which  we  can  only  account  by  inferring  that  the  punishment 
existed  among  the  Jews  from  a  v&j  remote  period,  which,  in- 
deed, the  Rabbinical  passage,  jHrhich  Casaubon  himself  has 
quoted,  strongly  estaUishes.  To  this  succeeds  H«sBt*s  Philo- 
logical Dissertation  on  Arabic  and  other  words  synonymous  with 
the  Hebrew,  which  contains  little  or  no  merit,  beyond  that  of 
speculative  verbal  criticism ;  and  Poller's  inquiry  into  the  cem- 
parative  purity  of  these  two  eastern  languages,  with  lefereaos 
to  the  antediluvian  tongue,  is  only  exceeded  m  absurdity  bv  its 
gnomaatical  incorrectness.  Much  the  same  may  be  said  of 
Mtelband's  theory  of  the  same  subject*  The  observatioBS 
made  by  the  younger  Schukens  on  the  utflity  of  the  orieatd 
dialects,  deserve  particular  attention:  they  are  the  result  of 
deep  critical  investigation,  and  explain  the  sacred  text  by  a  ju- 
dicious collation  of  passages,  elucidated  by  the  interpretatioas 
of  Firansabada  and  Jawhari.  We  can  say  but  Kttle  in  &voiir 
of  his  exegesis  of  PhiL  ii.  5 — 11:  it  appears  scarcely  more  duuDa 
dogmaticu  compilation  from  diflferent  commentators.  Knypers 
^lustration  of  various  passages  in  the  Old  Testameirt,  tnmt  the 
eognafte  dialectSi  ,i^  perhaps,  the  most  wordiv  of  our  nodce; 
die  ffiwmmatioal  remarks  are  profound,  and aldaoiigli  vi^eannot 
avoid  tracii^  the  characteristic  features  oi  Albert  Sdi«ltens*s 
hermoieutical  school,  we  must  exculpate  Kuyper  fi^(m|  thst 
range  of  speculation,  and  uncertain  theoiy,  into  which  its  other 
members  nave  indiscriminately  rushed.  The  first  volume  coih 
dudes  with  Letters  Scholia  on  die  Songs  of  Jkfoses  and  Debondh, 
which  require  to  be  mkiutely  examined  by  the  Thedogian. 

The  Second  Volume  is  written  on  the  same  plan  as  the  pie* 
ceding,  and  consist  of  plulological  subjects,  some  beiiig  ooiitimisr 
tions  of  those  in  the  first,  others  being  totally  indmendent 
essi^s.  Those  of  Herwerden,  Waaoen,  V  ^schuhr,  MrTtii^^ 
Nanninga,  Sypkens,  Scheidius^  Driessen,  and  Mttndnghe^  are 
of  various  excellence,  but  lor  the  most  part  badly  ^arracjged: 
they  are  calculated  to  enrich  die  Scholia  on  the  sacred  text; 
although  much  extraneous  matter  must  be  detached  from  them. 
Their  chief  fiiult  is  prolixity,  oembined  with  famsiftd  specwk- 
tions,  which  are  most  c<Mamonlv  destitute  of  foundadon  :  yet^ 
we  no  where  remark,  in  this  coDeetion  of  Essays,  that  Ama 
and  scepticioing  spirit,  which  is  too  oftesi  discennUe  in.dM^ 
woriks  of  the  CentiDeBt.    Driessen  is  by  no  meam 
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devoid  of  u^eimity !  be  hus  ilhxstrated  Pa*  Ixxxiv*  4*  from  the 
prevalent  Qii^tpiA  of  keepini^  sacked  birds  in  tefaipfes^  of  which 
the  Gyeek  writers  have  iuviuahed  w  with  exampleff,  aied  has 
aaeted  with  effect  the  heautifol  ventes  of  Aha  Ben  EUrith  od 
the  practice : 

^  Amd  me  beteailed  ike  iempiti  in  wUok  tie  dovee,  HktU  tfmeU 
memtehf  wmder  its  ekade^  received  no  harm:  we  bewdled^  ^dea^ 
iti  spanrowe,;  i»  it  the  wikt  beaete/elt  w^/ear :  iiejf  were  gentk^ 
when  thejf  went  oni^ii^mHi  did  ne^ntfwjii*' 

We  are  ready  to  adxoit  the  ai^Uca&m  of  these  verses  to  the 
subiect;,  hut  we  cannot  coincide  with  A*  Schidteos  in  sefinawg 
tbeia  to  the  days  of  Solomon. 

Besides  these  Scholia,  the  voliuaa  contains  ioaunura)  Dissev* 
tatiom^  by  Mangeri  which  we  shall  wflUngly  pasa  by»  and  coin 
elude  QOJt  review  by  some  renuurks  on  Skwooder's  Qpua^uhm 
cft  the  Qon&sion  of  tongues,  bxjA  Walraven*s  oa  Jepbthei*« 
rash  TOW.  The  Ibnnev  is  a  trite  subject  on  which  no  new 
l^ht  can  be  reflei^ted  in  the  present  day»  and  aftev  the  veigi 
cgcinnstantial  history  of  this  transaction  in  the  eleventh  <^aptea 
of  Genesis,  wa  are  surpriaed  that  so  many  conflictMf»  hypo^bfytw^ 
should  have  arisen  from  it.  The  separation  of  the  colos«it(|| 
sb4  the  division  or  confusion  of  the  on^pnal  toiigpie  into  a  variety 
of  aefM9te  dialects,  which  afterwards  became  inlerblended  by 
national  intercourse,  and  modified  and  changed  by  new  invent 
tions  and  discoveries,  will  render  it  imiK>asible  lor  aqy  o|ie  ^vath 
accuracy  to  determine,  which  vocables  in  the  several  langueMe 
of  the  ea^  esdsted  in  the  antediluvian  to^  We^|Caaitml 
Tioix  ar|(ue«  with  much  probability,  who  bring  a  aenea  of  mc^ 
nof^Uabic  roota  together,  firons  the  dialect  of  many  peopleit  att 
bdicative  of  the  same  signification :  yet,  even  in  this  case^  i4 
will  remain  tp  be  proved,  that  thw  similarity  was  not  thfi  ef^M^t 
of  euly  in^eroourse,  but  o^uld  osdy  have  arisen  from  4he  nnin 
iromal  remains  of  the  prinutfve  langHsga;  a|id  this  proof  ea^ 
aever  be  supplied. 

The  other  opu^cukun  reUtes  tp  JqihthaVi  i^ash  vew«  and  ia 
written  in  aupport  of  the  idea,  that  Jephtha,  uctunlkt,  sacrificed 
hill  daughter.    The  whole  anyiroent  rests  o^  the  wed  of  i  ua 

Judges  ifi,  51.  rfw  HTPthsfn  mvb  rnn-  it  must  either  he  i 
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copulathre,  or  V  disfunc^e.  Bnt,  befbre  we  conunence  our  in* 
quiry,  we  refer  ou^  reiiders  to  Ae  Margin  of  the  authorised  ver- 
sion,  injnroofy  that  we  are  not  combating  the  receiyed  lauda- 
tion. T^e  genhis  of  the  iievitical  law,  and  the  recorded  his- 
tory of  the  man,  who  made  this  vow,  acting,  at  that  time,  under 
the  Divine  protection,  and  even  after  its  e-ompletion,  still  defeat- 
ing his  enemies  by  the  Divine  aid,  afford  strong  grounds  ofpre- 
Bumption,  that  no  human  sacrifice  was  ever  ofieied  to  that  God, 
who  had  denounced  these  abominations  in  the  Grentile  world, 
and  much  stronger,  that  God  would  not  have  continued  to  afford 
his  protection  to  one  who  had  been  guilty  of  it.  If,  therefore, 
die  Hebrew  syntax  suggests  another  construction,  we  have 
every  reason  to  adopt  it  Kimchi,  and  other  commentatats, 
indat  on  the  disjunctive  force  of  %  and  there  is  much  good  senae 
in  their  observations,  >y»  qm  ttDrp  ^  rrPTI  WTVSh  W  DTpDam 

rhab  ^>n  dh  rfrcf  wirbim  w  rhush  '^m  "  Vau  is  placed 

for  IH  or,  and  the.  meaning  of  the  passage  is,  that  it  shall  he 
consecrated  to  the  Lord,  if  it  be  unfit  for  a  burnt-offering,  or, 
I  will  offer  it  as  a  burnt-offering,  if  it  be  fit  for  one/'  Any  one, 
who  will  take  the  pains  to  examine  Ex.  xxi.  15. 17.  xii.  6.,  and 
other  places,  will  be  convinced  that  those  lexicographers  and 
grammarians  are  correct,  who  attribute  this  property  to  the  V* 
and  Schroeder,  before  whom  this  essay  was  read,  insists  on  it,  in 
his  Hebrew  Grammar.  Maltby,  in  his  sermon  oii  the  subject, 
argues  in  favour  of  its  disjunctive  sense;  and  the  establishment 
of  this  version  of  the  passage,  in  which,  indeed,  we  are  autho- 
riced  by  the  marginal  annotation  in  our  Bible,  is  of  great  im- 
portance to  theology. 

The  Index,  with  which  this  volume  is  furnished,  is  very  re- 

auisite  to  enable  the  reader  to  find  each  particular  passage;  as 
ie  want  of  arrangement  in  the  whole  work  would,  otherwise, 
render  it  a  task  of  no  small  labour.  The  utility  of  lexicographical 
indices,  in  publications  of  this  nature,  is  undeniab^ :  they 
form  bodies  of  reference  in  common  with  the  usual  dictionaries, 
which  greatly  facilitate  critical  research.  We  observe,  widi 
pleasure,  that  most  of  the  eastern  works,  on  the  Continent,  are 
edited  on  this  plan. 

On  a  careful  review  of  these  two  volumes,  we  have  noticed 
much  valuable  and  curious  matter,  much  that  may  tend  to  ad- 
vance the  study  of  theology,  and  much  that  may  be  calculated 
to  lead  the  novice  astray.  Yet,  amidst  all  the  faults  which  we 
have  detected,  and  the  conjectures  undulv  admixed  with  solid 
criticism,  which  we  have  decried,  this  Sylloge  is  a  work  of  no 
mean  importance  to  the  philological  divine,— and  as  such,  we 
have  thought  right  to  aiiimadvert  upon  it,  in  our  pages. 
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The  value  of  these  comiHlationfl  ia  incalculable :  without  their 
retcuing  aid  many  tracts  and  pamphlets^  of  distinguished  writers, 
would  have  perisned  in  oblivion ;  and  we  cannot  sufficiently  re- 
gret their  scarcity  and  dearhess,  in  the  present  day.  Every  age 
of  the  world  is  fraught  with  some  new  discovery,  that  reflects 
light  on  the  Scriptural. text:  every  traveller,  that  visits  the 
Bedouin,  or  sojourns  in  more  distant  parts  of  the  East,  sees 
Biblical  institutions  and  descriptions  forcibly  brought  before 
his  eyes,  by  existing  manners,  idiom,  and  customs.  These  are 
often  detailed  in  small  pamphlets,  and  are  soon  lost,  for  want 
of  affeneral  repository. 

Those  who  nave  endeavoured .  to  supply  this  desideratum, 
deserve  well  of  the  BibUcal  scholar.  Ugolini,  in  his  Great 
Thesaurus  of  Sacred  Antiquities,  Bynaeus,  Bucher,  Bumaeus, 
Meuschen,  Deylingius  and  others,  conferred,  by  these  means, 
a  most  extensive  service  on  the  students  of  the  critical  and  his- 
torical departments  of  divinity.  Michaelis,  Eichhom,  and 
Pauhis,  have  since  attempted  to  imitate  their  examples,  but 
without  success:  the  latitudinarian  principles  which  they  in- 
dulged^ and  the  scepticism  and  wild  theories  with  which  their 
writings  abound,  annulled  the  value  of  their  more  sober  obser- 
vations, and  rendered  their  repertories  unsafe  to  the  general 
reader.  The  Archaologie  Biblische  of  Jahn,  however,  does 
not  fall  under  this  censure,  being  a  work  which  will  well  repay 
the  theologian,  who  may  consult  it :  and  Hug's  Introduction  to  the 
New  Testament  is  a  master-niece  of  learnings  and  a  treasure 
of  valuable  information.  Cellerier  has  given  an  abridgment  of 
it,  but  the  original  well  deserves  a  iranelation.  These,  and 
other  books,  are  qualified  to  be  of  most  extensive  utility;  and  we 
bopei  shortly,  to  mtroduce  some  of  them  to  our  readers* 
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Tin  ovder  of  Uie  dftY  fix  die  teeond  icadiog  of  the  Uiikaim 
rdiefBiU  being  reed, 

Ifc  Jifh  ^  Iwmdwfm  mm  and  aM4,  This  Bffl  oripnttibA  ia  ytdlkmi  wldcfclMA 
bOTia  futtentcd  bob  tlht  DiMOktcn  in  the  iMt  seMioa  of  Parliasoent,  ip  irhicfa  they 
cH^WMdi  «f  tht  MHMky  ^y  w«c  Mate,  m  riK  kw  now  ttood,  of  takla^  a  liisre  in 
dift  wlitattkB  of  At  HNUidi^  ooreMBj*  ta  wfcicli  ihajr  twrid  not  in  nartrn^  Mositfu 
Ho  thoraftco  ffopoMd  io  tho  BilV  oov  betoe  tk«  ^mrn^  tta  tbo  IMnmcvi,  coaMMnly 
riHod  Uoimlanii  BtSfM*  opdtr  oortiUn  ic^uUtiona,  be  nuurricd  ia  tlieSr  own  rhopflt, 
ml— ly  ghoi  Moaiky  to  the  Gluiieb  fcr  die  pabikmiioB  of  bonns,  aad  diepoj- 
baiiaoMtboCbarclk  Tlw  BUI  wwl  oa  ta  proiMiW  tlMU  die  fkoiaitaaft  Dio. 
ilti^eBaniodiycolkilUaiteri«i%aiiiibtbor^fiit»Md9  »id  ofter  bobpg  oo  r^ii|in(>, 
Ibr  i|ocloMtheaayov»  llMfeaioniogaiBi^tbocolobratedUitheurovn^ip^  It  woo 
abopiOfUMt  thot  lelirfrtoii  ihoold  bepaakhebleif  they  ee^ebtate^aay  Bvuri^ge^oon- 
tierytallHacW  and  IwokonlAhaie  ao  ob^lftaa  tkat  ttaa^arti4«ii  ihoald  be' the  pu- 

li^  ofiiiiot  den^ftino  duurxiafoi,  yog  If  any  other  ohould  bo  fhoqgfat  fv^roble^  fiich 
M  logiotmrieg  the  iatoaded  laantage,  he  ihottld  aoc  oljtct  to  It.  The  noble  lCar%tdi 
totifiwIiMl  by  morina  that  the  BUI  be  read  a  eeoond  tine. 

Th$JnkU9k^  ^Ceeiii6eij>  wid,  if  the  rdief  aoaiM  wm  to  be  obteiaed  by  reaiOTOiy 
the  icraplci  firom  one  doocriptinn  of  men  to  ley  them  on  another— from  te  uaaller  num- 
ber to  tte  laigei  from  the  Unitarian  Dimenter  to  the  memben  of  the  Eitabliabed 
Chnrdi— he  alwald  oertalnlj  have  oljected  to  it.  It  liad  been  urged  that  it  was  extxaor* 
dinary  diet  tUa  &Tour  should  be  proposed  to  be  granted  to  Unitarian  dissenters,  and  yet 
laAMod  to  others:  bat  the  ground  on  whadi  the  Legislature  was  to  proceed  was  not  &- 
«our»  but  a  njfvd  to  conscientious  scruples  s  and  where  they  existed,  there  was  certainly 
a  daim  to  rctteC  The  daim  of  Dissenters  hi  general  was  not  rested  on  consdence,  but 
on  o^ecdons  taken  to  oertidn  fiwms  and  ocvemonieo.  He  hoped  that  security  would  be 
given  to  dw  public  at  huge,  and  with  this  expectation  he  woukl  support  the  BOL 

Tkt  Lard  Ohanetttsr  expressed  his  regret  hi  difibring  from  the  opinion  of  the  most  re- 
vsmnd  prelate,  for  whom  he  had  the  hlf^t  respect  The  great  olgectton  which  he  had 
to  the  BUI  was,  diat  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  was  diat  of  the  Church  of  England,  and 
those  idio  denied  It  amst  have  a  system  as  dlArcnt  as  light  and  dark.  Without  entering 
latoacQasidentioBefthepartictthffdausssv  he  would  observe  that  it  was  a  BUI  to  make 
the  Qittrch  of  En^and  servants  of  those  who  denied  its  fint  doctrines.  He  would  again 
lapeat,  that  hb  obfectloa  to  the  BiU  was  this — that  if  one  doctrine  was  more  essendol  to 
the  Church  of  Kn^aad  than  another,  it  was  the  doctxue  of  dw  Trinity ;  and  Ui  what  a 
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tiliiation  would  k  «tand.  If  ic  wen  to  be  eubeenrient  to  that  which  was  stated  to  be  the 
greatett  herecy  against  it  ? 

The  Earl  ^Nmmwbtf  said,  there  was  one  gioond  upon  whidi  he  felt  a  oonsiderable 
objection  to  die  BUI,  and  that  was  the  pra|{oeition  for  granting  Koenoes  by  the  authority' 
of  the  Church,  for  the  manrlages  of  Dissenters,  and  the  payment  of  fees.     He  would, 
however,  vote  for  tlie  ooimnittee,  but  if  it  should  be  proposed  to  pass  the  Bill  as  it  now 
stood,  he,  for  one,  would  oppose  it. 

Lord  CaUkmft  thpught  the  Church  owed  it  to  herself  to  shew  that  her  sticngth  and 
security  were  not  derived  Amn  doing  violenoe  to  tlie  conadencet  of  DiMentcrs,  and  voted 
for  die  second  rending  of  the.BilL 

Lord  Lwerfool  said  he  should  vote  for  the  Bill  going  into  a  connnittee,  but  duithe  lad 
no  hesitation  in  saying,  if  it  came  out  of  the  committee  In  the  shap^  it  now  vras,  ho- 
dUMild  oppose  it.  He  was  prepared  to  give  relief  where  both  the  parties  were  Unitarians, 
but  not  where  one  was  of  the  National  Church.  If  it  were  so  amended  he  should  give 
his  consent  to  it. 

The  Bidutp  ^  Omter  [nmo  Brntk^nd  lfSr&].oppoaed  the  Bill  at  considerable  lengdi» 
and  argued  that  the  present  question  was  not  one  of  rdigious  toleration,  butof  dvil  jiuis- 
diction.  As  to  the  objections  of  the  Unitarians  to  the  marriage  service  on  the  score  of 
oonseienee,  were  not  the  words,  '*  In  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  die 
Holy  Ghost,*'  an  expression  of  Scripture  T  They  might  affix  what  meaning  to  them  they 
pleased.  But  how  could  those  words  he  considered  as  objectionable  by 'the  Unitarians, 
when  the  following  words  were  used  by  the  Unitariana  themselves  in  the  baptismal  part 
of  their  Form  of  Prayer,  of  which  he  (the  Bishop  of  Chester)  luid  obtained  the  last 
^lUoDt^*'  I  bapfiaediee  buhe  nameof die  Father,  of dieSon,  andofthc  Holy SpiriL'* 
It  seemed  to  him,  therefore,  to  be  impossible  that  they  could  object  to  words  in  the  mar-  • 
riage  ceremony  of  the  Church  of  England,  which  they  themselves  pronounced  in  thdr 
*own  fohns.  So  for,  therefore,  their  lordships  would  agree,  that  the  Unitarians  had  at 
present  no  just  cause  for  oomplainL  If  the  present  BUI  passed  into  a  law,  let  not  the 
house  lay  the  Ibttering  ^unedon  to  their  souls  that  die  same  privileges  and  ImiMimittiB 
would  not  1^  required  by  the  other  sects  of  dissenters.  Now  although  he  was  for  ftom 
wkhing  to  say  uiy  thing  against  the  Unitarians,  he  really  did  not  think  that  they  ought 
to  be  considered  as  a  fovourite  secL «  If,  dierefore,  the  odier  sects  of  dissenters  were  •• 
be  invested  with  the  same  privfleges,  let  their  lordships  condder  what  a  foiling  oflTthaie 
would  be  in  the  number  of  marriages  celebrmted  by  ministers  of  the  EstabBshiid  Chunfo, 
and  what  a  dimfnudon  of  their  emoluments.  Unqucftionably  the  eflbct  of  such  a  mea- 
sure would  be,  and  espedaUy  in  large  manufoctudng  towns,  sndi  as  those  within  Ua 
own  diocese,  to  make  Httle  livings  sdU  less.  Now  reaUy  it  seemed  hardly  foir  todeprivie 
the  possessors  of  those  little  Uvings  of  a  portfon  of  that  stipend  which  waa  already  sofl- 
dendy  scanty.  Marriage  feea  formed  a  large  part  of  the  stipend  of  those  deigy  who 
always  redded  on  their  livings,  fidthfotty  disdMrging  all  their  sacred  Ainctiona,  and 
from  whom,  therefore,  it  would  be  very  hard  to  deduct  so  important  a  portion  of  their 
Ineome.     SuchVas  the  view  which  he  took  of  the  question. 

.  The  Earl  rf  fVettmoreland  said  he  should  vote  agafaist  the  Bill)  for,  unquesdonahly,  if 
the  privilege  were  given  to  one  sect,  it  ought  to  be  extended  to  aU. 

The  Sithep  tf  Lomdim  would  examine  the  merits  of  the  quesdon  with  regard  to  dw 
pstfticnlar  case  of  the  Unitarians.  He  had  ol^ected  to  the  BlU  which  proposed  to  give 
fcelief  to  Dissenters  of  all  denominadoas  as  to  tlie  principle  of  it,  because  no  sect  or  dasa 
was  named  in  It,  though  he  supported  tlie  proposidon-for  its  going  inte  a  comudttea> 
But  in  the  present  instanoe  there  was  this  diflbfenoe,  a  pardcubr  dass  of  pemne  was 
named,  and  their  particular  scruples  were  redted.  The  fovooraUe  excepdons  of  Jews 
iiid  Quakers  had  been  adverted  to  in  the  course  of  diis  discussion.  He  woidd  be  very 
wUling  to  grant  aU  that  had  been  granted  by  the  legislature  m  th«m  In  these  respecCi} 
but  iu)thing  more.  Let  thdr  lordships  observe,  too,  what  secarides  there  existed  against 
dandcsthie  marriages,  both  among  Quakers  and  Jews.  In  the  case  of  the  latter,  they 
wcfe  derived  from  bis  prejudices,  his  habits,  his  zeligion,  the  usages  of  the  people,  and 
even  the  authority  of  the  synagogue. '  The  Quakers,  again,  were  another  class,  among 
Whiom  the  same  securities  would  always  exist  to  .a  great  degree.  The  members  of  any 
branch  of  this  society  coming  from  one  part  of  the  kingdom,  were  obliged  to  produoe 
testimo  ri*  b  and  ceniflcates  before  they  could  \m.  received  or  admitted  into  another  body 

VOL.  I.  NO.  II.  P  p        ^ 
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tordihip*  With  any  furtlier  detail,  he  believed  he  might  say  that  ooarta  of  jutfkeliad 
nster  been  called  oa  to  try  a  sb^  cue,  in  whicfa  the  mdideenee  of  «be  Icgiriatuie  to 
the  tnakriage  of  Jews  or  Quaktn  Bad  been  to.be  regretted.  With  regard  to  thoie  Du- 
•mten,  (the  Unitarians)  if  they  oould  |^ve  the  saaoe  securitieii  poanUy  no  great  harm 
l^ght  result  from  extending  the  same  mdtilgenGe  to  them ;  bat  ooaocb  securitMi  £d  they 
dfFef.  He  should,  however,  vote  for  the  6m  going  into  a  oommittee. 
;  Lord  BvOtmi,  after  comk>1imenting  the  Ardibishop  of  Canteibvry  aod  the  Bishop  of 
l^onAon  upon  the  liberality  of  their  sentiments,  supported  Aw  B91«  and  addresae^  fclm^ 
•elf  tb  the  ^eech  of  the  BiAop  of  Chester  at  some  length,  eontendiag  €btX  die  ligihl 
mv.  PkchUe  had  no  more  ri^  to  erect  hhneelf  into  a  Judge  of  die  ronacifnce  of  die 
CTnitazians,  than  the  Unitariaoa  had  upon  the  oonsdeooe  of  the  right  rev.  Prelate. 
Thehoute  then  divided  upon  the  qnettion  of  the  seeond  readrng,  when  1^  naaibaa 

iterej 

Content  SI     .      .    Proxies    14    ss    35 

Not-cokitent     20    ,      .    Phnaea    13    »    83 

imorily        8 

HOUSE  OF  COMMONS.    Ftidatf,  Apr:i  9. 

BUILDIHG  OP  CHUBCHB8  ACTS* 


<  Tk$  CkoMceUor  if  the  Bxdteqwer  moved  the  order  of  the  day  for  the  hooae  icaohnif 
Itself  into  a  committee  on  the  above  Acts* 
•  The  Speaker  having  left  the  chair. 

The  CkaitceOcr  qf^  Exek0quer,  after  making  ^ome  observatkms  on  llie  geociid  e^e- 
diea^  of  the  i^cti  stated  that  it  would  be  ibund  upon  inspecting  die  papesa  before  the 
hofoe,  that  in  179  places,  oootaining  3,548,000  inhabitant^  there  was  ooly  dmich 
«oeommodation  for  500,000  persona,  whidi  was  finr  about  one  individual  in  aeven,  epoa 
the  bulk  of  the  population.     He  admitled  that  .there  must  be  dednctiona  fimm  dds  esti- 
Btate  of  3,543,000  soula ;  some  would  be  sick,  or  old,  or  infonts,  and  ao  frwntt  not 
uttanding  church;  but  still  the  amount  of  aoooaunodadon  foil  for  below  what  was  ie« 
q^dred.    And  what  was  it  that  left  it  so  below!  Why,  the  increase  in  popnlatioa  in  sane 
parishes,  to  a  degree  which,  as  regarded  providing  places  of  wonhip,  ovapoweied  all 
their  mfOauB.  It  appeared,  upon  reference  to  the  Report  of  the  CoeunissioiieB  for  bnHdiiig 
dugrches,  that  one  million  already  granted  had  done  incalculable  goo^     It  had  been 
supposed  that  it  might  build  85  churches,  and  find  church  accommodatki&  for  145,000 
{^Ople  {  and  instead  of  that,  it  had  sufficed  to  build  98  chnrdies,  and  to  provide  aecosft- 
KKMladbn  for  153,000  pecqple.     In  foct,  the  example  set  by  padEament  had  ezdted  d» 
a^al^aod  the  emulation  of  the  professors  of  the  established  church ;  and  we  fasdaheedy 
had  more  than  200,000^  subscribed  for  building  places  of  worship,  andftirther  suboerip- 
tions  might  be  expected. .  Other  parties  contended  for  the  inutili^  of  the  pKscot  gi«ii^ 
and  said  that  the  Government  was  building  churches  into  which  no  one  would  go.  when 
they  were  finished ;  but  this  was  m  hesvy  mistdte  indeed ;  for,  eoroiding  to  the  papeis 
before  the  house,  i^  the  new  churches  wUch  had  been  built  so  foz^  were  •ttffiidfd  by 
overilowing  congregations*    The  right  bon.  gent  then  psooeeded  to  read  e  variety  at 
rvports  rejecting  the  state  of  these  parishes  in  which  new  eredioiu  had  taken  pbue.    At 
mfbekbttiHt  in  Lancashire,  half  the  pews  in  the  new  churdb  were  let,  and  the  lemainder 
would  be  let  but  for  the  great  convenience  of  the  **  firee  seats."     This  oonvcDieoce  he 
(the  .Chancellor  of  the  £xchequer)  was  well  pleased  to  be  informed  of;  the  "  fiee  seat^ 
were  die  .main  point  of  consideration ;  he  wi^ed  the  letting  of  pews  to  go  only  so  j6s  ss 
might  pay  the  deigyman  and  the  cuirent  expenses  of  the  building.    At  Motdngham, 
the  new  chuich  had  absolately  been  takes  by  stoim ;  it  was  very  much  attended  by  fe- 
males in  an  evening.     In  a  wilder  part  of  the  country,  at  Ringwood,  in  Hampsbkc^ 
among  a  population  consisting  almost  entirely  of  smugglers  and  poachers,  the  eudeeveefs 
of  an  excellent  dergymao  and  his  highly  acoomplisbed  wife  had  produeed  results  wfaM 
cenld  scarcely  have  been  hoped  for.     Now,  under  sudi  circumstances,  could  it  be  ocn- 
tended  dmt  the  l,O00«O00t  already  given  was  ill  bestowed?  He  thoi^t  that  no  ma  of 
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itomj  iy^T  granted  hf  the  limiie  had  been  bestowed  TriA  more  adTanlagej  and  ft 
wimld  be  a  strange  condunon,  after  having  given  1« 000, 0002.  under  circinmtancei  when 
we  were  comparatively  poor,  to  say  that  we  should  refuse  500,000t  more,  at  a  ttma 
when  we  could  comparatively  so  much  better  afford  it.  The  Hgbt  hon.  gent,  after  ob- 
serving that  he  asked  only  in  his  vote  for  500,000^  but,  upon  that  principle,  if  the  coun- 
try were  in  a  state  to  afibrd  more,  he  should  by  no  means  think  It  misapplied,  sat  down 
by  moving,  **  That  his  Miy'esty  should  be  authorised  to  dhrect  Exdiequer  biUs  to  tha 
amount  of  500,000^'  to  be  paid  to  the  Commissioners  ibr  promoting  the  building  of 
churches,  under  the  regulations  and  restrictions  of  all  Acts  passed,  or  to  be  passed,  ibr 
that  purpose.** 

Mr.  Hohhmue  thought  that  there  were  possession!  ifi  the  hands  of  the  Church  which, 
might  by  degrees^  applied  to  the  purpose  in  question.  He  admitted  that  a  uHNral  im* 
provement  had  taken  place  in  the  country  of  late  yean,  but  maintained  that  tliis  waa 
«n  argument  against  the  measure,  as  the  fact  shewed  that  improvement  might  advance 
widMmt  auch  an  appUoation  of  the  public  money.  The  lionourable  gentleman  then  w«nt 
into  aone  atataments  to  prove,  that  several  chapels  of  ease  in  the  parishes  of  Westminster 
had  noimoua  seats  unoccupied,  while  dissenting  chapels  were  thronged,  and  oonduded 
by  proposing  an  amendment,  the  substance  of  which  was  intended  to  set  forth,  that  it 
was  inexpedient  to  make  any  farther  parliamentary  grant  for  the  building  of  churches. 

Mr,  Peel  rebutted  the  last  speaker's  aiguments,  and  explained  that  the  principal  ol^ect. 
of  parliament  was  to  provide  accommodation  in.  churches  for  the  poor.  The  right  Kon. 
gentleman  drew  a  beautiful  picture  of  the  benefit,  which  freqoenUy  resulted  to  a  whoU 
fomily,  from  a  siqgle  individual  being  drawn  to  attendance  on  religious  wonhip,  9nA. 
contended,  that  if  they  could  succeed  in  inviting  one  member  only  out  of  every  fomily  Iq 
800,000,  to  celebrate  the  public  services  of  the  Church,  they  would  effect  a  greater  good 
than  they  could  achieve  by  any  other  application  of  the  same  sum  of  money. 

Mr,  /.  Sndtk  thought  that  die  building  of  churches  was  of  less  importance  than  pnn 
moting  the  education  of  the  lower  classes  of  the  peq[>le. 

Dr,  LusJUtigton  was  of  opinion  that  the  grant  .was  demanded  of  the  hoifte  by  the  ne-i 
cesaties  of  the  people,  and  was  no  less  a  matter  of  justice  ^lian  expediency,  and  morq 
particularly  at  a  time  when  a  society,  called  the  Home  Missionary  Society,  was  almost 
exdiisively  employed  in  sending  agents  to -every  part  of  the  kingdom,  for  the  purpose  of 
incrcaang  the  nimiber  of  those  who  no  longer  adhered  to  the  Bstablislied  Church.  Tq 
the  propodtion  which  he  had  heard  thrown  out  for  vesdng  in  the  inhabitants  the  right  of 
electing  the  clergymen  of  the  new  churches,  he  decidedly  objected.  He  had  seen  cnougl^ 
of  the  mischief  of  such  a  system.  In  oae  case  within  his  knowledge  it  had  occasioned  h 
litigation  which  lasted  five  whole  years.  The  necessary  canvass  was  degrading  to  th« 
dignity  of  the  establishment,  and  ^d  not  tend  to  place  in  the  pulpit  the  clergy- 
man fit  for  the  function^  He  concluded  by  expressing  his  cordial  approbation  of  the 
vote. 

Mr,  Hume  opposed  the  grant,  and  thought  with  another  honourable  gentleman  that 
there  were  funds  belonging  to  the  Church  itself,  out  of  which  $00,0001  might  very  prch 
periy  and  fidrly  be  provided.  He  would  recommend  the  house  to  examine  into  the  in- 
come of  the  bi^opric  of  Durliam,  and  suggested  that  if  a  bill  were  introduced  to  author 
rite  the  erection  of  new  churches,  by  voluntary  contributions,  conceding  to  the  subscribera 
the  privilege  of  electing  their  own  clergymen,  there  would  be  no  want  of  new  churcfaci^ 
By  returns  made  in  1810,  1811,  1812,  1813,  and  1814,  relative  to  the  Chureh  of  Eng* 
hind,  it  appeared,  that  of  10,600  parsons,  6,804  incumbents  were  non-residents;  S.798i 
were  residents.  Parliament  had  heard  a  good  deal  about  the  absentees  and  non-resioenta 
in  the  Church  of  Ireland ;  but  they  bore  no  proportion  to  the  Church  of  England.  Ii^ 
Ireland  the  proportfon  was  about  800  rodents  to  400  absentees.  In  Engbind,  according 
to  the  return  of  1814,  which  was  similar  to  ihat  of  1817,  ahnost  to  a  fraction,  the  non* 
residents  were  thus  stated — 

Exemptions  from  reridenoe .        .  2,54& 

^  *   Ditto  by  licences,  and  various  other  causes        2,758 

Exemptions,  sinecures,  and  sequestrations        1,306 

Ditto  n^scellancous  causes  195 

Making  a  total  of  6,804 
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Sear,  he»r.)    The  hoMumUe  md  leaned  genUcnaii  who  wu^etf  anxioiif  9k  Ur  pby 
the  church  of  England*  had  hetter  turn  hb  attendon  to  this  ttaieiBRit    If  h«  —^^-"^ 
to  lervc  the  Church  of  England,  let  him  get  rid  of  phualiBti  and  ndo-reddenti. 
Mr,  BtuJietJmtUr,  roM  to  give  hie  support  to  the  moiioiH  as  did  Lord  Ptafaa 
ifr.  Gordon. 
,  The  committee  then  divided. 

Forthorewhitkio    148.  Agdnitit    59.  M^iority    89; 


HOUSE  OF  LORDS.    Tuesday,  May  4. 

UNITARIAN   MAERIAGX   ACT* 

1%g  MtirqidM  ^fhamaiommt  moved  the  order  of  the  day  (or  the  houM  to  go  into  a  ooa- 
mitiee  on  this  act. 

Tkt  Bnhvf  ^  Chnter  (mw  Butk  aarf  WeUt)  rote  and  opposed  the  reaoltition  with 
ngmneiita  liimlar  to  dioae  which  he  u«cd  upon  the  Mcond  reading,  and  coochided  by 
anovlng  that  dieir  lordship*  reeolve  themsdvet  into  a  committee  on  that  day  thfce 


•   Tkt  Bitkep  rf  Exeter  voted  for  going  into  the  committee  forthwith,  hot  wished  to  pw- 
^sse  some  amendments  on  the  sul^cet  of  regbtration  of  maniages. 

The  BMep  ^  St  I>itiride,^My  Lords,  The  benefit  whidi  is  proposed  by  the  Biff 
before  the  house  for  persof.s  calling  theoiseWes  Unitarians,  and  proposed  for  them,  as 
disBtiiiHn  ftom  the  Church  of  Bngluul,  and  on  a  plea  of  conscience,  diey  axe  not  entitled 
to,  in  my  humble  opinion,  on  either  account.  Dissenteis  from  an  estabKshed  Chnitk  mn 
penoM  holding  the  fundament^  doctrines  of  the  established  religion,  and  diftrii^  firam^ 
It  chiefly  on  questions  of  discipline.  But  Unitarians  deny  altogether  the  £stingiashitt|^* 
doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  are  therefore  not  dissenters  firam  die  estaWwhrd 
religion,  but  aliens  from  it.  The  benefit  is  propoaed  for  them  as  a  plea  of  consrienw. 
If  y  lords,  consdenoe,  as  well  as  seal,  may  be  without  knowledge ;  ud  though  want  of 
knowledge  may  be  entitled  to  compassion,  it  has  no  daim  to  privilege.  T^  want  of 
knowledge  u  the  ground  of  the  Unitarian  ol^jecdons  to  the  established  religion,  may  be 
presumed  from  this,  that  the  doctrines  to  whidi  Unitarians  object  axe  held,  even  in  this 
libera]  and  enlightened  age,  by  an  infinite  minority  of  Christians,*  to  be  essential  to  Chris- 
tisnity.  And  this,  my  loids,  may  not  only  be  presumed,  but  proved,-  by  laws  of  lan- 
guage, as  strict  as  any  law  of  legal  evidence. 

8o  pernicious  to  society  were  the  opinions  of  Unitarians  once  declared  to  be  by  the 
Legislature,  that  perMms  profossing  them  were  not,  till  within  these  very  few  years,  even 
n  tolerated  party  in  the  State.  But,  being  tolerated,  their  conscience  is  now  made  a  plea 
for  privilege.  And  yet  we  are  told  by  a  very  high  authority,  diat  dissent  seekii^  for 
more  thui  toleration,  is  not  consdenoe,  but  ambition.  If  conscience  had  any  share  in 
the  obfections  which  Unitsrians  make  to  the  Umguage  of  the  Marriage  Service,  they  might 
equdly  object  to  the  Scriptures  themselves,  for  dbe  obnoxious  terms  are  the  express  words 
of  the  New  Testament,  and  are  retained  by  the  Unitarians  in  tbdr  translation  of  that 
Testament ;  and,  incredible  as  such  inconsistency  may  appear,  they  are  the  very  wonis 
of  their  own  baptismal  oflloe,  and  are  there  introduced  as  the  foundation  of  the  Chrfa|iatt 
foith,  Whatever  meaning,  therefore,  they  may  be  accustomed  to  attach  to  the  words  in 
ehe  service,  they  may  equally  retain  in  the  other.  For  the  words  which  tbe  Marriage 
Service  requires  them  to  use,  contain  no  declaration  of  foith,  but  are  simply  the  ootiohi- 
sidn  of  a  mutual  contract^  by  which  the  oontmctiog  parties  engage  to  fulfil  their  prainise, 
as  Christians—on  that  faith  of  a  Christian  into  which  they  were  introduced  by  Baptism. 

But,  my  Lords,  the  objections  whidi  Unitarians  make  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
are  objections  to  doctrines  which  are  essential  to  Christianity.  They  deny  the  divinity  tk 
Christ,  and  the  personality  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  and  therefiMre  they  hold  no  other  betief  of 
the  Deity  tlian  is  professed  by  Debts  and  Mahometans.  Your  lordships,  theiefoie,  can- 
not consent  to  the  proposed  indulgence  to  consdentious  scruples  respecting  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity,  witliout  being  prepared  to  grant  the  same,  or  any  other  indulgence,  to 
conscientious  scruples  respecting  the  truth  of  Christianity.     If  Unitarians  would  at  once 
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|^al»lidy  declare  thenuclves  to  be,  wb«t  they  are — not  ChrUtiao^— they  have  the  remedy 
in  -their  own  handle  aa  well  as  the  Jews,  and  need  not  come  tp  parliament  for  reliefl 
..  The  ArdibUkep  rfCatUerbury  said  it  was  certainly  true  that  the  Unitarians  denied  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  but  he  wished  those  who  opposed  the  Bill  to  consider  well  ibr 
what  it  was  that  they  contended.  Was  It  their  wish  to  enforce  a  seeming  acquiescence ' 
tn  doctrines  i^ainst  the  consciences  of  men,  and  to  encourage  a  system  of  ptevaricatSoii  f 
He  was  dedroua  of  seeing  this  Bill  in  Ae  committee,  where  it  might  reoeiva  such  correc- 
tions as  it  was  susceptible  oC 

The  Marquis  qfLaiudoume  declared  that  the  sole  object  of  the  Bill  was  what  its  dtle 
purports  it  to  be,  namely,  a  Bill  for  preventing  clandestine  marriages.  Those  who  ap- 
plied for  the  relief  proposed,  never  enterCi^ned  the  idea  lliat  the  Church  of  Enghind  was 
to  be  called  upon  to  give  up  any  of  her  doctrines.  No  such  concession  was  expected.; 
All  that  the  Unitarians  asked  was  relief  from  part  of  a  ceremony  in  which  they  could  not 
OMisdentiou^ly  join.  The  noble  marquis  concluded  by  intimating  that  he  would  not 
Oppose  the  amendments  suggested  by' a  right  reverend  prelate,  (the  bishop  of  Exeter) 
and  by  begging  their  lordships  to  recollect  the  regulations  proposed  by  the  BUI  Wefe  not 
only  for  the  ease  of  the  dissenters,  but  ibr  the  general  security. 

The  L&rd  ChmieeUor,  in  a  speech  replete  with  force  and  argument,  entered  at  large 
bito  his  legal  reasons  for  refusing  his  consent  to  this  Bill.  He  then  eulogixed  the  Church 
of  England  in  a  high  strain  of  eloquence,  and  declared  that  the  .objects  of  the  present 
measure  were  inconsistent  with  the  principles  which  he  had  maintained  doling  a  long 
and  toilsome  life.  "  If  ever,"  said  be,  "  this  country  should  have  the  misfortune  to  lo«a 
the  protection  of  thJe  Established  Chiirch,  we  shall  lose  the  best  protection  for  toleration ; 
(hear,  hear,  hear)  and  for  the  sake  of  the  Dissenters  themselves,  it  Is  necessary  to  pro- 
test against  every  thing  that  tends  to  degrade  the  Established  Church.  Religious  tole- 
ration cannot  be  liberally  and  extensively  enjoyed,  unless  the  national  Church  is  of 
Bbefil  and  enlarged  principles ;  and  that,  I  oondder,  is  the  character  of  the  Cbordi  of 
Bngiand.  It  is  said  that  tiie  Unitarians  have  real  scruples  of  conscience  on  the  doctrine 
of  Uie  Trinity,  so  have  ddsts,  atheists,  and  others.  If  they  choose  to  put  theinselves'on 
the  same  footing  as  Jews  and  Quakers,  let  them  ask  for  such  a  Bill,  but  let  not  the 
Cfaardi  of  Bng^d  be  the  handmaid  of  the  Unitarians.  I  think  the  Bill  one  of  the 
woffst  that  was  ever  entertained." 

Lerd  HoUamd  defended  the  conduct  of  the  Unitarians  in  asking  for  the  relief  proposedf 
and  explained  the  manner  in  which  the  words  of  our  Saviour  were  used  by  these  dis- 
senters. The  Unitarians  say,  "  We  do  employ  the  words  *  In  the  name  of  the  Father, 
md  of  the  Son,  «nd  of  the  Holy  Spirit,'  but  in  anoAer  sense  from  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, and  in  the  way  our  Saviour  does  employ  them :  but  svfaen  you  take  the  .wisfda 
Hum  that  place,  and  use  them  in  another  way,  we  say  it  is  hard  upon  us  to  be  called 
upon  to  put  another  interpretation  upon  them." 

The  Earlef  LheerfneX  said  he  would  support  the  principle  of  the  Bill,  because  he  could 
not  conceive  the  po4lbUity  of  danger  or  ii^ry  to  the  Established  Church  irom  the  pro- 
vilians  of  it,  and  because  they  would  be  merely  placing  a  certain  dass  of  dissenters  on 
the  foothtg  on  which  they  were  prior  to  the  passing  cf  lord  HardwidL*s  act.  He  was  of 
opiiuon,  fiiat  if  proper  securities  were  given  against  fraud  and  clandestine  marriagesy 
there  could  be  no  ol^ection  to  allow  Dissenters,  of  all  denominations,  to  marry  aeoor^ttng 
ID  their  own  rites,  provided  both  the  parties-  to  the  marriage  contract  were  without  the 
pale  of  the  Church.  It  had  been  asked,  why  the  Unitarians  £d  not  place  themselves  on 
the  same  footing,  in  diis  respect,  as  the  Jews  and  Quakers.  This  ndgfat  be  the  subject 
for  deliberation  in  the  cnnmiittee.  H«  saw  no  fear  for  the  Chnrch  of  Bnghmd,  and 
would  not  sound  the  alarm  where  he  felt  perfect  security. 

The  house  then  divided  on  the  amendment  of  the  bishop  of  Chester. 

Contents,  present,  55     .     .  Proxies      50     a»     105 

Non-contents,  present,     41     .    .  Proxies      95    es      6€ 

Majority  for  the  amendment  39 

'  The  Bill  was  consequently  lo^. 

- » 

We  are  well  satisfied  with  the  fate  of  this  Bill,  and  in  reply  to  the 
observations  which  have  been  made  upon  the  propriety  of  consulting 
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the  tender  conedenoet  of  ibe  UmUurknsy  we  cawKH  but  express  oar 
iadigostioiit  that  when  there  are  any  attempts  to  encroach  upon  the 
fiuth  or  discipline  of  the  Church  of  Knglana,  every  endeavoinr  on  the 
part  of  members  of  the  Establishment  to  resist  such  invasion,  is  called 
intolerance— as  if  we  were  the  only  persons  whose  declarations  of  con-* 
seienoe  are  not  to  be  reelected.  An  instrument  has  been  published 
by  the  sect  called  '*  Free-thinking  Christians,"  setting  forth  thetr  ob* 
jections  to  the  present  marriage  act,  in  which  the  doctrines,  the  opi- 
nions, and  the  scruples  of  churdimen,  are  assailed  with  more  contempt 
and  intolerance  than  appear  on  the  lace  of  any  docuanent  in  whicK 
die  Established  Church  speaks  of  its  advenaries.  The  following  are 
a  few  specimens,  from  this  instrument,  of  the  tenderness  with  which 
we  are  treated  on  this  subject—"  The  marriage  ceremony  of  the 
Church  of  England  appears  to  the  Free-thinking  Christians  to  be 
Popidi  in  its  doctrines,  and  superstitions  in  its  forms." — ^*  Persons  iq 
pretended  Holy  Orders.*'—"  He,  tlie  Free-thinking  Christian,  purges 
nis  conscience  from  dl  assent  to  undiristian  doctrines*"—"  A  service 
which  is  a  profanation  of  religion.*' 

We  do  not  wish  to  mix  up  or  identify  the  Unitarians  with  these 
Free-thinking  Christians ;  but  we  foresee,  that  if  the  law  of  the  land  is 
to  be  altered  to  please  the  former,  the  latter,  and  such  as  the  latter, 
will  put  forth  any  demands  that  their  discontent  or  extravagance  may 
suggest.  We  have  consciences  as  well  as  they,  and  we  feel  that  w^ 
should  betray  the  sacred  trust  which  the  wisdcmi  and  pie^  of  our  an- 
cestors reposed  in  us,  if  we  were  to  make  concessions,  or  to  express 
our  approbation  of  their  being  made,  which  we  are  sure  would  be  fol- 
lowed by  endless  encroachments  on  the  part  of  Papists,  Jumper^ 
Sottthcottonians,  and  others,  whose  peculiar  tenets  would  exact  com- 

tliances  not  more  oSensive  to  the  Established  Churdi,  than  to  the 
Utarians  themselves. 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS.     rAursdny,  May  6. 

DUSB  CHVBCH  SSTABUSHMENT. 

Mir,  Hums,  in  •  ipeedi  of  eztnordfaiary  length,  the  object  of  wUch  w«a  to  recomiiieiid 
Ac  rednolkii  of  tho  IrUh  chorcb  egtabliduDent,  began  by  drawing  a  comparison  between 
a«  dktnrbaneet  that  prevailed  in  Ireland,  and  tbe  tnmquittity  tlutt  reigned  in  Soocland. 
Tbc  fonner  be  attributed,  in  a  principal  degree,  to  the  fiittl  and  eztenare  influence 
which  church  property  bad  on  the  eondition  of  the  oonntry,  and  the  latter  he  ascribed 
to  the  reUgiouB  toleiance  and  difflision  of  education  whidi  ^ed  protperity  over  a  ve^hm 
oatanDy  poor.  He  then  proceeded  to  ihew  that  in  Spain,  Poctaigal,  va^  Italy>  where 
Eatabttahcd  Cbnidiae  nn  away  with  a  considerable  share  of  wealth,  natiomd  misery  waa 
the  eonsequenoe,  while  the  United  States,  France,  Russia,  Prussia,  die  Netfaerlaads, 
Bavaria,  Sweden*  and  Denmark,  floorished,  because  they  were  tolerant  stales,  andm- 
sistcd  that  we  ought  to  place  all  the  inhabitants  of  Ireland  upon  tht  same  looting  aa 
the  people  of  those  nations,  between  whom  no  distinction  was  made  in  reipurd  to  'rel^oii. 
The  honourable  grntleman^  after  a  lew  more  observations  •of -this  sort,  entered  boldly 
into  Ills  representations,  and  aasurtd  (he  houw,  tiliat  the  population  of  btland  ooniiiM 
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^mma,  inUllo«s»  one  minion  of  which  wn  Vnmttaat,  VfHi  of  th«t  nooiber  hfi&g^ 
aentera,  and  tht  other  ax  miOioiis  Rotniii  Cathdies ;  (hat  fbr  these  600,000  tneiabetv  of 
tlie  Eitabliihed  Churdi,  there  w«a  a  d^rgy, trho  enjoyed  a  fropetty  whldi,  aeoovdikiipto 
dMboilciAmlBtei  hacOBldBalta,ai[pountcd  to  »,$WJ0^L  And  b4m  did  thaae  wtUt 
paid  Pratestaat  dergynon,  «h»  were  about  l^OOrin  number,  perfi»m  tfadr  dujtlet  ?  Ao 
carding  to  the  resttit  of  all  the  enquiriea  that  he  had  made,  he  was  convinoed  that  they 
ivcre  very  delident  in  the  perfonnance  of  their  dudea.  Id  1818  the  total  number  (it 
beneficed  dergy  waa  1289 ;  out  of  theie,  758  were  resident,  and  581  were  ^mhttMimt: 
H«  had  made  an  abstraek  f^om  a  ramm  laid  before  the  home  of  the  nooBber  of  raaideo^ 
auid  noB-teiident  deqgy  in  the dioceae of  WaCerfbrd  and  Lismore.  There  were  iburreti* 
dloBt  factors,  and  nineteen  who  were  nonrresident;  of  vicarst  there  were  thirteen  resident^ 
and  thirteen  non-resident ;  and  there  was  only  one  curate  who  was  resident.  Prom  thlir 
statement  it  appeared  that  out  of  fifty  xndiyiduals,  only  eighteen  were  rerident  He  Imi* 
been  iaAmned  that  three  incfividuals,  who  had  hdd  the  primacy  of  Ireland,-  had  died 
wr«ath400,000t  eadu  He  had  been  trying  to  get  the  piobfUo  of  their  wills,  b«t  had 
not  sueceeded.  (a  laugh)  He  was  sure,  however,  that  Us  statement  was  correct  He 
then  proceeded  to  read  a  Iht  of  many  dergymen  who  had  pluralities,  roo^  of  whom,  fa«- 
asdd,  held  three  or  four  benefices  of  eonsiderable  Talue,  while  they  paid  their  cuntes  ae 
almrnte.  Afterassertingtliat  the  Church  of  Irehmd  was  three  times  as  rich  at  that  of 
Wai^andj  the  honourable  gentleman  moved  the  following  resolution,  '*  thatlt  Is  expe^Bcnt 
fta  Mmnire  whether  the  present  Chuidi  establishment  of  Ireland  be  not  more  than  com* 
■aensurate  to  the  services  performed,  both  as  regards  the  number  of  persons  employed, 
mnd  the  inoomes  they  recdve." 

Mfr.  Stmhjf  opposed  the  motion,  and  complained  of  die  exaggerated  atatementi  that' 
Ind  gooeibith  respecting  the  amount  of  C9iuidi  property  in  Ireland.  He  contended  fldft 
aan  measure  of  finance  the  enquiry  would  be  unneeessary  and  ui^ust,  and  as  a  measure 
of  nonriliation,  it  would  be  worse  than  useless.  The  motion  had  no  tendency  to  relieve 
the  Irish  peasant,  as  the  landlord  would  derive  all  the  benefit  from  whatever  diminution 
•Ttifiie -might  take  plaee.  Ireland  laboured  under  fimr  principal  wants,  neither  of  whkh 
easild  be  reUered  by  the  proposed  enquiry.  A  want  or  residinit  gentry,  n  want  of  tt^ 
pUmk  a  want  of  employment,  and  a  want  of  adegnato  education. 

Mr*  Dwnom  concuired  in  the  opinion  of  the  great  exaggeration  respecting  the  wealth 
of  the  Church,  and  bagged  to  bear  testimony  to  the  meritorious  character  of  the  Protes- 
lipt  dergy  throi:^ottt  Ireland,  ibr  where  the  Fkotestant  Church  wae  iaost  estabHAed 
in  thatcoantiy,  &tn  the  greatest  share  of  public  industry,  prosperity,  quiet  and  good 
order  prevailed.     He  should  therefore  oppose  the  motion. 

Mr,  Rdbertton  thought  thetie  were  but  two  modes  by  which  it  was  possible  to  restore* 
peace  and  tranquillity  to  Ireland.  The  one  was  to  adtoit  the  Roman'  Cathdic  dergy  tbr 
m  partkipation  of  tithes,  and  the  other  to  unite  the  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic 
Churches  of  the  kingdom. 

Mr.  Phmkei  repUed  to  several  observatiooa.of  Mr.  Hume  with  nmdi  humour.  He 
considered  him  no  friend  of  Church  establishments.  "  He  spoke'*  continued  h^r.  Plun- 
kett,  '*  of  America  as  a  modd  in  this  .respect  Take  notice,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  let  the 
house,  I  ooi^ure  it,  weU  remember^  that  this  Is  the  modd  which  the  hon.  gentieman 
proposes  to  us;  He  would  have  us  throw  away  our  venenble  institutions,  oui  dd  esta« 
bfishmcnts,  and  our  ancient  forms,  and  adopt  thosa  of  America  in  thdr  stead."  If  they 
began  with  the  Church,  let  the  landholder  look  to  himself  and  let  the  fundhoTder  also 
tnkf  care  of  himatlf,  as  he  lay  even  more  oonveniemly  than  the  landholder.  He  would 
beg  to  advert  to  one  of  thsi  numerous  exaggerations  of  the  honourable  member  for  Aber- 
deen :  he  hadatatid  that  there  wese  upwards  of -300  or  400  dergymen  who  ware  absen- 
tees. He  (Mr.  Plunkett)  did  not  exactiy  know  the  number,  but  he  believed  a  hundred 
or  two  would  not  be  thought  maletid,  when  he  came  to  sta^e  what  the  numbers  really 


Mr*  Humet  across  the  table,  said  there  were  531. 
.  iff.  PImhAvM,  hi  oonthiuatioD,  said  that  he  leared  he  should  hardly  get' credit  With 
the  house  when  he  said,  that  if  they  struck  off  the  ^00  from  that  number,  the  remaining 
31  would  be  a  considerable  exaggeration. 

Sir  Praneis  Burdelt  addressed  himself  to  the  house  with  his  usual  ihg^nuit j^,  but  W 
■HM^HOMidi  4hM  bne  imaodiatdy  upon  the- subject  under  ddMte.  ,     ^ 
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Mr,  £.  FvrHtr  oontndkted  the  homwuraMe  mover'f  calcidmtioia  KspectiBg  ibe  small 
•amteref  Pr0lM<atiti  In  larkttdt  luid  niti  that  hcpwoidd  be  Ittfly justified  in  sUflfin^ 
thftt  5-Sths  of  the  pppuktipii  sf  Ulster  were  PeeCetlMitKH^  esletdatfoD  wUck  wonU 
Slve  1,250,000  PraMuiU  fiir  UJater .  «loae.  Thoi^  la  the  counliy.  fouts^ef  iicmsitr,' 
as  dUtingtdshed  from  the  towns,  the  Catholics  were  much  mere  niuneroua.  thaa  the 
Protestants,  stiU,  upon  the  whole,  the  Protestants. were  in  proportioQ  to  the  Cathoiks  as* 
ene  t^  fin ;  in*  MuiMter,'  they  were  as  inie  to  twelve ;  and  fai  Coimaiight,  as  one  to 
twtaiy-fonr.  This  calculation.  wooUL  gin  nbeut  800,000  Protestants  to  LeiHstor,: 
900,000  to  Monster,  and  40,000  to  Connaught ;  and  would  make  the  total  aneoHt  «A 
ProtestanU  hi  all  the  provinces  of  Ireland  about  1,800,000.  This  ralrnlaricm  ehewed 
that  the  ftotestants  were  to  the  Catholics  in  Ireland,  not  to  the  numerical  piopottiun 
of  1  to  14,  as  the  honourable  member  for  Aberdeen  had  stated,  but  in  die  numerical 
pnpoition  of  1  to  4.  If,<thcn,  one-finirth  of  the  pspidaikn  of  Ireland  woe  PreCeslant, 
ought  they  to  proceed  rashly  to  destroy  the  property  of  its  Church  estsiblisbBiqiit  in«rdcr 
to  conciliate  Uie  religious  prqudices  of  the  remainder  of  its  inhabitants  t  AneCher  as> 
sumption  whichr  the  honourable  member  for  Aberdeen  had  made  was,  that  the  ecdesi- 
ttlSail  ptopeirty  of  Ireland  In  tfie  hands  of  the  bishops  amount^  to  3,500,000t  Now  it 
was  Impossible  for  a  moment  to  admit  the  correctness  of  tfaii  asttimptiew  wfahoat  contra- 
dicting the  evidence  of , their  senses.  The  bishops  of  Ireland  on  an  average  did  not 
lecdve  more  than  5000/L  a  year.  With  regard  to  the  amount  of  tithes*  he  wwdd  pveve 
that  the  honourable  memb^  for  Aberdeen  had  also  been  guUly  of  ^reac 
The  number  of  parishes  In  Ireland  was  4,500.  Now  in  84  of  them»  fallen  ii 
nately,  the  value  of  the  tithes  had  been  ascertained  under  the  last  tithe 
Th^  average  value  of  each  was  410/. ;  and  he  conceived  that  thu  average  was  ntfaer  too 
great  for  the  whole  of  Ireland.  Talcing  the  tithes  of  all  the  paxishes  in  Irdnnd  «l  thtt 
average,  the  total  amount  would  foil  short  of  1,000,0001.  sterling.  Of  these  tithes  one* 
diird,  at  least,  were  in  the  hands  of  the  laity ;  so  that  the  tithes  left  in  the  baada  of  the. 
clergy  would  not  much  exceed  600,0001' 

Mr,  UuMU  rose  again  in  reply,  imd  referred  the  house  to  the  cetuma  and  piiMicaiimis 
ftum  whence  he  had  derived  his  informadon. 

The  house  then  divided,  when  the  numbers  were  . 

For  the  motion    70.        Against  it    152.       lliyoiity     73. 

By  way  of  supplement  to  Mr.  L.  Forster'g  estimate  of  the  Ydoeof 
tithes  in  Irdand,  we  are  desirous  of  offering  the  following^  tralculatioii, 
as  a  fair  mode  of  ascertaining  how  nearly  Mr.  Hume's  statcmeqt  of 
5,500,0001.  approaches  to  the  truth. 

Statute  acres  in  Ireland      .      •      .    20,000,000     .  .     j 

Waste  hog-mountam-liake        .  5,000,000 

Cultivated  land,  hi  Ireland U,Q0O«Q0«  ,    « 

Tithe  of  15.  million  acres  by  the  |         ^^  ^^, 

last  return,  average  Sd.  per  acre  {  '        * 

Deduct  one  quarter,  for  fiee  land  | 

agistments,  and  lay  impropri-  >    .     125,000 

ations       .....' 
Total  Ttthb  RErEMus  oi  ths?  .  ^^^  ^^-, 

Irish  Chorcji      .      .      .       $    "      ;      *      *     '      »75,000^ 
tands 100,00ei  .    . 

Total  revenue  (if  paid)     •......••      476,0004 

Upon  the  subject  of  tithes,  as  a  general  question,  and  the  characCer 

of  tbe  Irish  clergy,  we  have  much  greater  satisfaction  in  reiernng  to 

an  extract  from  Mr.  North's  brilliant  speech,  delivered  in  the  House 

of  Commons,  May  10,  .in  reply  to  Lord  Alihorp's  mpUoci  fpr  an  en* 

4       - 
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quiry  into  . tVe  state  of.  Ireland^  than  in  offering  any  observations  o£ 
our  own*  This  speech  contains  the  best  answers  we  have. ever  seen  to 
tiiree  of  the  important  interrogations  proposed  by  **  The  Querist**  of 
Bishop  Berkley ;  viz. 

"  Whether  all  ivays  of  spending  a  fortune  be  of  equal  benefit  to  the 
public,  and  what  sort  of  men  are  aptest  to  run  into  an  improper 
expense  V* 

**  If  the  revenues  allotted  for  the  encouragement  of  religion  and 
learning  were  made  hereditary,  in  the  hands  of  a  dozen  lay  lords,  and 
as  many  overgrdwn  commoners,  whether  the  public  would  be  much 
the  better  for  it  ?" 

**  What  is  there  in  the  clergy  to  create  a  jealousy  in  the  public  ?  or 
would  the  public  lose  by  it,  if  every  squire  in  the  land  wore  a  black 
coat,  said  his  prayers,  and  were  obliged  to  reside  1" 

Mr.  North  ndd  be  hoped  he  would  be  permitted  to  say  one  word  upon  the  state  of 
the  Clrardi  in  Ireland.     He  feared  this  n^ht  be  thought  somewhat  irregular,  as  thW 
■ablect  had  already  been  treated  ia  a  separate  debate.     However,  it  had  been  introduced 
by  aevciml  members  in  the  preaenl  one,  and  was  indeed  vitally  connected  with  the  gene- 
nl  ftate  cf  Irdand.     He  protested  against  being  called  upon  now  to  enquire  whether  or 
not  the  PMtestant  Church,  in  its  present  form,  ought  originally  to  have  been  established. 
At  the  present  day  that  Was'no  legithn'ate  subject  of  discussion  in  parliament    It  mi^t 
b«  coDsidcved  by  Uie  historian — it  might  amuse  a  speculative  man  hi  his  cabinet,  or 
amongst  hu  books,  but  it  was  no  fit  theme  .for  practical  legislation  or  parliamentary  in- 
^unry.     He  firand  the  Protestant  Church  established,  and  the  only  questions  he  felt 
Idmself  at  liberty  to  ask,  in  takiftg  this  rapid  survey  of  the  state  of  society  in  Ireland, 
was,  what  wss  die  cliaracter  of  that  Church  1  He  had  Uved  with  the  Protestant  clergy  of 
Ireland  from  his  youth.     The  men  whom  he  most  loved  and  respected,  and  with  whom 
he  had  been  linked  in  the  closest  habits  of  friendship  and  regard,  were  members  of  the 
PiutnlMit  Church  of  Ireland.    He  was  intimately  acquainted  with  them,  and  he  would 
say,  without  the  fear  of  contradiction,  that  there  was  no  class  of  men  in  Ireland  so  da^ 
tinguished  fi>r  its  worth,  for  its  talents,  for  its  virtues,  aye,  and  for  its  liberality.     The 
prelates  and  dignitaries  of  that  Church  might  look  back,  without  a  blush,  to  their  great 
predeccsaors ;  they  had  not  fi^Uen  from  their  fame,  and  might  still  boast  and  still  emulate 
the  learning  of  Usher,  the  piety  of  Bedel,  and  the  genius  of  Berkley.     No  man  respected 
more  than  he  (Mr.  N.)  did  the  country  genUemen  of  Ireland.     On  them  rested  his  chief 
hope  for  the  improvement  of  his  country  ;  but  if  they  would  array  themselves  In  hostility 
to  that  Chnrdi  of  whicfa  they  ought  to  be  the  protectors ;  if  they  would  assume  an  offim* 
sive  attitude  and  invite  an  unpleasant  comparison,  he  must  say,  that  being  called  upon 
as  a  disinterested  spectator  to  decide  between  these  two  classes  of  men,  he  would  gii% 
the  pabn  of  merit  to  the  clergy.     For  his  part  he  would  own  (however  much  it  m^t 
surprise  some  gentlemen)  he  was  not  the  least  displeased  to  see  an  archbishop  of  Cashel, 
or  an  archbishop  of  Tuam,  in  possession  of  six  or  seven  thousand  a  year,  and  could  not 
conceive  why  such  an  individual  might  not  spend  his  income  in  a  manner  ftiUy  as  bene- 
ficial aa  a  didce  of  Leinster»  or  a  duke  of  Devonshire.    But  that  was  not  stating  the  case 
aa  it  ought  to  be  stated.    The  chances  were,  that  this  income  would  be  spent  a  great  deal 
more  beneficially.    When  an  Irish  Protestant  deigyman  was  selected  for  his  talents,  or 
his  virtuesi  and  promoted  to  a  bishoprick  of  Ferns,  or  of  Limerick,  he  went  down  to  his 
new  diocese,  thne  to  meet  and  recognise  the  friends  and  companions  perhaps  of  his  eariy 
Ufe — men  with  whose  merit  he  was  acquainted,  widi  whose  wishes  and  whose  feelings  he 
aympathiaed,  who  hailed  his  arrival  amongst  them  with  pleasure,  and  who,  cheered  and 
gladdened  by  hie  presenee  and  adviee,  were  ready  to  co-operate  with  him  in  the  general 
improvement  of  the  country.     Was  the  case  of  the  Irish  nobleman,  or  great  landed  pn^ 
prietor,  exactly  similar  t    Educated  at  Eton  and  at  Oxford,  he  received  his  first  impres- 
dtnt  >thow  loipfenioiu  whidi  wece  most  lively  and  most  permanent  at  a  distance  from 
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Ut  utlvt  hal  He  thtn  visited  dic'CoQtiMnt»iMiitM«iit«oortiBwycai«iaIla|y'« 
bi  Gcnsany,  or  Grecee,  and  at  length  reCamed  to  iRfauid  to  take  potMtoon  of  the  estates 
ti  bb  aaoetton.  He  returned,  no  doubt,  with  dM  aaott  b^nda^le  molutiopM  to  enoMi- 
ay  eaWvatfaa  and  iunaumiiaaty  and  tbaftttiM^'he^Boktainiliaitwas,  wwdafa^ 
the  laatai  made  by  bU  ftcber.  In  one  be  fimod  that  the  beit  hmwiwad  mt  waa  not 
naaind  t  tftotber  waa  vaid  m  a  ftfahold  to  ommnence  in  fntiue ;  fai  a  third  the  jpmpcr 
coTenantt  required  by  the  ftmily  aettlenietitf  were  not  Inieited.  Aeoordingly  be  direalad 
i^ectnenti  to  be  brought,  pfauited  treei,  built  oottaget,  and  created  fetty-ahilling  ftce« 
holders  After  a  while,  however,  be  dbcovered  that  hk  photing  and  hii  buildmg,  Ua 
folitici  and  bia  law,  did  not  fliUy  answer  hla  exjiectaliona.  He  became  Ibed  and  dia« 
gutted  with  a  countrywhich  had  a  cold  claim  upon  hie  duty,  and  none  at  all  on  his  •£- 
nctioni,  and  went  to  England,^  while  those,  whose  humbler  fi)rton«k  had  fixed  them  in 
their  natire  land,  heard  no  more  of  him  untO,  perhaps,  they  saw  in  the  newspapers  that 
cither  in  that  or  in  the  other  bouse  of  parliament,  in  a  debate  upon  the  state  of  Ireland, 
ha  had  indulged  In  InTidiottS  reflectiona  upon  the  revenues  of  the  Chnrch.  He  really 
had  no  desire  to  aay  disagreeable  things  of  the  oountry  gentlemen  of  Ireland,  and  hie 
knew  well  how  many  of  them  there  were  who  by  no  means  answered  this  description, 
who,  brought  up  in  their  own  ooontry,  loved  it,  resided  in  it,  and  were  anxiously  ana 
coiergctieally  employed  in  djtfbsing  around  them  the  blessings  of  order  and  dvUlaatioB. 


(The  imo  imaorUnU  DebaUs  m  the  Hmue  of  LcrdSf  the  cm  cm  tie 
Bill  to  confer  Elective  Franclate  en  the  Roman  Catkolks  of  England^ 
and  the  other  on  the  Tithes  of  Ireland^  we  reserve  for  a  future  Number^ 
m  order  that  the  tubfect  of  the  Roman  CathcUo  Church  may  be  brought 
before  our  readers  at  one  vteiv,  comprehending  the  diseussiont  of  the  uui 
and  the  present  Session*    For  a  simUar  reason  we  now  abstain  from  anrn 
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COURT  OF  KING'S  BENCH,   TaiNiTT  Term,   1824. 

The  Kino  v.  ths  Bishop  of  Pbtekboaouoh; 
3  Bamewall  and  CreswelFs  Reports^  p.  47* 

(As  to  the  power  of  Bishops  to  appoint  the  Salaries  qf  Curaies  of 

Resident  Incumbents,) 

Ih  our  last  number  fvide  Qates  ▼•  Chandters^  ante  p,  ^T4t.)  we  noticed 
a  proceeding  in  the  Arches  Court  of  Canterbury  arising  out  of  a  dis- 
pute between  the  Rev,  Mr.  Wetherall,  the  Rector  of  Byfield,  in  the 
County  of  Northampton,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Paris  his  licensed  Curate. 
In  that  court  the  proceeding  instituted  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Paris  was  dis^ 
missed  with  costs. 

The  Lord  Bishop  of  Peterborough,  having,  at  the  instance  of  Mr. 
Paris,  issued  his  Monition  (being  a  summary  ecclesiastical  process)  for 
payment  of  Mr.  Paris's  salary,  to  a  larger  amount  than  Mr.  Wetherall 
bad  agreed  to  pay,  Mr.  Wetherall  now  api^ed  to  the  Court  of  King^s 
Bench,  to  prohibit  his  Lordship  from  proceeding  by  sequestration  to 
enforce  such  payment,  under  the  following  circumstances;  viz.  Mr. 
Wetherall,  being  generally  resident  on  his  benefice  and  discharging  his 
duties,  but  desirous  of  having  some  assistance,  and  particularly  with 
reference  to  a  school  which  he  had  established,  and  with  a  view  to  oc-» 
casional  absence,  engaged  Mr.  Paris  as  his  Curate  at  a  yearly  stipend  of 
lOOL  with  power  to  either  party  to  put  an  end  to  the  contract  on  three 
months'  notice;  and  having  so  done,  applied  to  the  Bishop  of  PeterbtH 
rough  to  license  Mr.  Paris.  The  Bishop  approved  of  the  nominatidnf 
but  thought  it  was  not  in  his  discretion  under  the  statute,  to  allow 
a  less  salary  than  1202.  a  year;  and  accordingly,  a  licence  issuedy 
fixing  the  salary  at  that  sum,  notwithstanding,  Mr.  Wetherall  remon^ 
•trated  against  it,  and  insisted  that  the  Bishop  might  allow  less.  Di^ 
ferences  shortly  afterwards  having  arisen  between  Mr.  Wetherall  and 
his  Curate,  the  latter  refused  to  quit  the  curacy,  and  claimed  his  salary 
at  the  rate  of  \StQU  per  annum,  which  being  denied  to  him,  he  made 
his  complaint  to  the  Bishop,  who  issued  his  Monition  requiring  Mr. 
Wetherall  to  pay  the  curate's  salary,  but  without  specifying  the  amount. 

Mr.  WetheraU  soon  afler  this,  received  from  his  churchwardens  a 
copy  of  a  licence  similar  to  the  original  licence,  but  having  a  memo- 
randum stating  that  the  \2M%  was  assigned  by  mistake,  and  that  the 
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Biabop,  therefore^  thought  proper  to  reduce  it  to  lOOL  the  stipend 
Assigned  on  the  nomination. 

In  delivering  the  judgment  of  the  Court,  the  {iOrd  Chief  Justice  ob- 
•erred,  that  "  the  alteration  of  the  salary  thus  made,  came  too  late  to 
give  to  the  case  the.  character  of  a  Curate,  licensed  at  the  request  of  the 
lacombent,  with  a  salary  assigned  by  the  incumbent's  consent ;  and  tbe 
question,  therefore,  was  whether  a  Curate  could  proceed  by  monition  Ibr 
recovery  of  a  salary  assigned  by  the  Bishop  without  the  consent  of  the 
incumbent ;  the  incumbent  being  resident  on  his  beneficCt  and  discharging 
the  duties  generally,  but  desirous  of  the  assistance  of  a  curate." 

*'  The  proceeding  by  monition,*'  continued  his  Lordship,  "  is  not 
according  to  the  general  course  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Law,  and  can  be 
resorted  to  only  where  it  is  given  by  Act  of  Parliament:  and  it  has  been 
argued  against  the  relief,  claimed  by  Mr.  Wetherall,  tliat  this  proceed- 
ing is  given  generally  for  the  recovery  of  the  curate's  salary  by  the  ^3d 
section  of  the  statute  57  Geo.  3*  ch.  199.,  by  which  section  it  is  enacted 
*  that  it  shall  be  lanffulfor  the  Bishop,  and  he  is  thereby  rcqwred^  subject 
$fi  the  several  provisions  and  restrictions  contained  in  the  actf  to  appoint  to 
ewery  curate  such  salary  as  is  allowed  and  specified  in  the  act ;  wsd  every 
licence  U>  be  granted  to  a  stipendiary  curate^  under  the  actf  shall  contaiM 
gnd  Sfec^y  the  amount  of  the  salary  allowed  by  the  Bishop  to  the  curate^ 
stud  in  case  any  difference  shall  arise  between  any  rector^  ^c.  and  his 
curate,  touching  such  stipend  or  allowance^  or  the  payment  thereof,  the 
Bishop  en  complaint  to  Urn  made,  may  and  shall  sumsnarily  hear  and 
determine  the  same ;  and  in  case  of  wilful  tieglect  or  refusal  to  pay  mick 
stipend  or  allowance,  he  is  empowered  to  proceed  by  seiptestration  or  smnu- 
tion*'    We  think  this  section  relates  only  to  licences  granted,  and  salaries 
assigned  in  some  way  in  conformity  to  the  Act :  and  we  are,  dierefore» 
1^  enquire  whether  the  salary  in  question  has  been  so  assigned  ?    It  has. 
been  assigned  to  tlie  Curate  of  a  resident  Incumbent,  and  to  an  amount 
to  which  the  Incumbent  did  not  consent :  and  this  proceeding  by  moni* 
tion  cannot  be  within  the  Act^  unless  in  etery  case  of  a  resident  Incumbent 
desirous  of  the  assistance  of  a  licensed  Curate,  the  Bishop  has  authority  to 
sissign  a  salary  of  greater  amount  than  the  incumbent  is  willing  to  pay* 
Upon  a  careful  review  of  this  Act,  and  of  the  several  statutes  (hat  pre* 
^cded  it,  we  are  of  opinion,  that  the  Bishop  has  not  such  a  power.  The 
aiohority  pf  the  Bishop  to  refuse  a  licence,  if  he  considers  the  proposed 
!|tipend  to  be  inadequate,  is  very  different  from  an  authority  to  increase 
the  proposed  stipend  according  to  his  discretion,  limited  only  by  refer- 
ence to  the  statutable  allowance  in  other  cases." 

In  the  argument  at  the  bar,  reference  having  been,  made  to  the  seve- 
ral statutes,  which  gave  power  to  Bishops  in  certain  cases  to  appoint  the 
salariea  of. curates,  from  the  statute  of  the  12th  Anne,  down  to  the  5  dd 
Qeo.  S.  ch.  149f  (commonly  called  Lord  Harrowby's  act)  indusire 
(U  Anne,  stat.  2.  cL  12.  S6  Geo.  3.  ch.  S3.  53  Geo.  3.  ch,  149.  com^ 
monly  called  Lord  Harrowby's  Act,)  and  which  several  statutes  were  re- 
pealed by  the  57  Geo«  3.  ch.  99.  (now  in  force,)  his  Lordship  pro- 
ceeded to  take  an  elaborate  review  of  the  provisions  of  those  statutes,. 
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'in  order  to  show  that  they  applied  only  to  cases  of  non-residefH  hieuni« 
.bents ;  ^and  in  result  expressed  the  opinion  of  the  Court  that ''  ilpon 
ihis  view  of  these  statutes  it  is  plain  that  they  did  not  authorise  the 
Bishop  to  fix  the  salary  of  a  Curate  of  ^reskknl  Incumbent,  without  the 
consent  of  such  Incumhent." 

With  respect  to  the  now  existing  statute,  57  Geo.  5.  ch.  99.  nrliich 
*«  pJissed  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  some  of  the  provisions  of  the 
former  Acts,  and  of  adding  others,"  his  Lordship  observed,  **  This  Act 
embraces  seVeral  other  subjects,  as  well  as  tlie  licensing  of  Curates,  and 
assignment  of  their  salaries  :  and  upon  an  attentive  perusal,  it  appeam 
that  almost  every  clause  on  this  subject  is  taken  from  some  clause  in 
pne  of  the  former  Acts,  with  some  variations  atid  improvements,  but 
without  any  alteration  important  to  the  present  questipn.  The  only 
clause  on  this  subject  entirely  new  is  the  50th  Section,  which  empowers 
the  Bishop  to  appoint  a  Curate  with  such  a  stipend  as  is  therein  men* 
tioned,  when  it  shall  be  made  appear  to  him,  that  by  reason  of  the  num- 
ber of  churches  or  chapels  belonging  to  any  benefice,  or  their  distance 
from  each  otlier,  or  the  distance  of  the  Incumbent's  residence  from  any 
of  them,  or  the  negligence  of  the  Incumbent,  the  ecclesiastical  duties  of 
tlie  benefice  are  inadequately  performed.  The  case  now  before  thfc 
^urt  is  not  of  this  description.  And  having  detailed  and  comment^ 
"80  minutely  on  the  clauses  in  the  former  Acts,  is  wholly  unnecessanr  to 
refer  particularly  to  the  corresponding  clauses  In  the  new  Act.  It  is 
sufficient  to  say,  that  we  find  notliing  in  the  new  Act  that  can  authorise 
|he  Court  to  consider  the  Case  now  before  us  as  falling  witliin  the  scope 
of  the  5Sd  section.  It  is  no  part  of  our  duty  to  pronounce  an  opinion 
upon  the  expediency  of  giving  to  the  ordinary  a  direct  authority  to  ap« 
point  a  salary  to  the  Curate  of  a  resident  Incumbent.  We  learn  from 
these  Acts  that  the  legislature  has  thought  it  expedient  to  give  to  the 
prdinxury  a  power  of  fixing  a  Curate's  stipend  in  certain  cases,  and  within 
certain  restrictions.  If  the  power  is  not  given  in  other  cases,  we  ought 
to  infer  that  the  legislature  has  not  hitherto  thought  it  expedient  to  give 
the  power :  whether  from  an  apprehension,  that  resident  Incumbents 
might  be  thereby  deterred  from  taking  an  assistant  to-  the  performance 
of  their  duties,  or  for  what  other  cause,  it  is  not  our  businetts  to  in- 
quire. Our  judgment  on  the  present  case  is  given  with  referenee  to  its 
own  peculiar  circumstances,  viz.  the  assignment  of  a  salary  to  the  Curate 
of  a  resident  Incumbent,  greater  in  amount  than  the  Incumbent  had 
proposed  or  consented  to.  Our  judgment,  therefore,  is  not  a  decision 
upon  the  general  question  as  to  the  effect  of  a  salary  assigned  to  a 
Curate  of  a  resident  Incumbent  in  conformity  to  his  own  proposal,  nor 
upon  the  authority  of  the  Bishop  to  entertain,  in  any  case,  a  suit  for  a 
Curate's  salary  in  a  formal  manner,  according  to  the  course  and  usage  of 
the  Ecclesiastical  Law :  but  I  cannot  abstain  from  remarking,  that  the 
power  to  proceed  by  monition  in  any  case  regarding  the  stipend  of  the 
Curate  of  a  *  resident  Incumbent  is  so  questionable,  that  it  may  be  a  fit 

*  We  apprelieDd  the  wprd  ''  non^retidenV*  was  here  us«d:  it  apprart  so  ia 
another  report  Which*  we  have  seen  of  this  case. 
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MdjMt  ftr  Ae  eonsiilMitfeti  of  the  l^gitflldre^    Oiie  6f  Afr^oMMte^ 
dM6  statotes  appeafs  to  be  dife  Riaiiiteimnee  and  prorman  of  Onatea. 
We  earniot  dbttbe  tint  the  Reverend  Prelate,  againaC  whoni  this  apf»Kca^ 
tion  was  made,  tbought  that  he  was  acting  in  parsnanee  of  diiff  object, 
and  discharging  a  duty  according  to  the  proTisions  of  the  atatote ;  hat 
we  thiidi:  he  has  been  mistaken  in  Ae  ap^cation  of  Ae  'statute  to  this 
partkidaT  case,  and'  are  therefore  of  opinion  that  the  Role  lor  a  pttilii- 
oition  must  be  mado'absolnte**' 
And  accordingly  Mr.  Wetbenal}  obtained  die  relief  widdi  he  aooghc-. 
By  this  important  decision*  we  apprehend,  the  law  is  now  compl^d^ 
established  that,  except  in  die  cases  prorided  for  by  thtf  5Sd  aeelion 
of  the  statute,  57  Geo.  9.,  as  before  noticed,  no  antliority  ii-veatetfin 
the  Bishops  to  regulate  die  salaries  to  be  paid  to  the  Gmioek  of  ret^ 
dent  Incumbents.     A  contrary  practice,  we  bdieve,  hatf  general^  fire^ 
▼ailed ;  and,  indeed,  the  language  of  Lord  Harrowby's  Act,  and  of 
the  present  statute  upon  this  subject  is,  in  many  places,  so  Idtise  ftid 
ambiguous,  that  we  are  not  surprised  such  irr^^aritjr  shoidd  readily 
have  obtained.    The  Enactments  of  those  statutes,  as  i^iplieriile  to  die 
question  have,  however,  been  so  folly  and  satisfaelorily  eommented 
upon,  and  expounded  by  the  Court  in  dieir  Judgment,  now  utfAer*  our 
review,  diat  we  doubt  not  their  decision  wffl^as  readOy  operate  to  Wr- 
rect  the  mistaken  apprehension  hidierto  entertained ;  and  in  case  ft 
any  future  doubt  upon  the  proper  construction  of  those  atatutes,  will 
be  found  to  afford  the  best  explanation  of  them. 

By  the  Ecclesiastical  Canons,  36  and  48,  (Jas.  I.  antto.  1609,)  it  i^ 
provided,  that  no  person  shall  be  suffered  to  preach,  catechise^  or  he  a 
lecturer,  in  any  parish  church,  &c.  except  he  be  lieensed  either  by  die 
Archbishop,  or  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese.     And  that  no  Curate  or 
Minister  shall  be  permitted  to  serve  in  any  place  without  examination 
and  admission  of  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese,  or  Ordinary  of  the  place, 
having  Episcopal  jurisdiction,  under  his  hand  and  seal,  having  respect 
to  the  greatness  of  the  cure,  and  roeetness  of  the  parfy.     These  Con- 
stitutions of  the  Church,  however,  neither  could,  nor  have  aflfected  to 
vest  any  power  in  the  Bishops,  to  interfere  in  matters  of  pecuniary 
arrangement  between  Incumbents  and  their  assistant  Curates ;  but  are 
directed  solely  to  their  legitimate  object,  the  sufRcient  qualificadons  of 
Ministers  to  undertake  their  sacred  offices.     To  authorize  the  inter* 
forence  of  the  heads  of  the  Church,  in  assigning  salaries  to  assistant 
Curates,  legislative  enactments  were  necessary,  and  these,  as  already 
observed,  do  not  extend  to  the  cases  of  resident  Incumbents  discharge 
ing  the  duties  of  their  benefices.     With  respect  to  them,  therefore,  it 
seems  ekar,  that  they  are  at  liberty  to  make  what  contracts  diey  think 
proper  with  their  Curates,  both  as  to  amount  of  salary,  and  the  period 
of  time  for  which  they  are  engaged.     And  that  any  questions  vrhidi 
may  arise  between  them,  must  be  determined  by  the  same  rula  of  law 
which  determine  all  other  contracts  of  hiring,  viz.  that  the  Incumbent 
must  pay  to  his  Curate  the  salary  stipulated  between  them ;  or,  if  none 
was  stipulated,  then  a  reasonable  satiBfaction*  adequate  to  the'serviee, 
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rttpecdtig  iu  And  further,  that  the  Iticumbent  cannot  dieraitti 
luB  Curate  witbaut  juit  canae^  before- the  time  hae  expired  for  whicb  he 
WM engaged— but|  thent  that heis  reiiMyyable  at  fileaaure. 

The  opinion  given,  cixtra-judidally,  by  Locd  -Mansfield,  upon  a  case 
before  hin,  {Martian  ▼•  HML  Coiwpir's  ReporUy  440.)  that  **  Curateei 
if  not  lieeneedy  are  reroovaUeat  pleasure ;  but,  if  licensed,  are  renov« 
able  only  nh  modo^  as  for  instance,  by  consent  of  the  Bishop,  or  where 
the  Rector  doee  the  duty  Umee^"  is  m  oontradietion  to  several  preeedflog 
authorities.  Unless  it  be  understood,  em  we  think  is  the  correct  e6n- 
atmction,  to  apply  only  to  Cinrates,  properly  so  called,  wli6  have  th^ 
curam  animarum  entnisted  to  them,  either  on  their  nomination  to  per^ 
petual  Curacies,  or,  j»fo  tempore,  in  the  absence  of  Ineumbent^  and  not 
tt>  the  assistant  Curates  of  resident  Rectors,  or  Vicars. 

In  the  di^te  between  Mr.  Wetherall  and  hie  CuratOi  ttmears  by 
the  proceedings  in  the  Court  of  Arches,  noticed  in  our  last  Number, 
that  Mr.  Paris  refused  to  quit  the  Curacy,  although  dismissed  by  Mr. 
Wetherall^  notice,  given  pursuant  to  the  contract  between  them,  whidi 
nnst  have  bean  open  the  ground  diat,  as  a  Curate  licensed  by  the 
Bishop>  he  was  not  removable  by  his  Rector,  without  the  Bishop's  con« 
aent— a  view  of  the  subject  which  aeems  also  to  have  been  taken  by  tli« 
Btthop  of  Peterborough,  or  those  who  acted  for  his  Lotdship,  in  en* 
deavouring  to  enforce  payment  of  Mr.  Paris's  salary,  for  a  period  sub-^ 
sequent  to  his  dismissal.  Upon  a  carefol  investigation  of  the  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  authorities,  bearing  upon  the  ^estion,  we  are  clearly  of 
opinion,  that  Mr.  Paris  wae  remoeahk  without  the  Bishop's  consent,  by 
a  notice  given  pursuant  to  the  engagement  subsistiog  between  him  and 
hia  Rector  \  and  that,  in  ordinary  cases,  a  resident  Rector  wishing  to 
vesume  the  duties  pf  his  Church,  may  reinove  his  Curate  at  the  expira* 
tionpf  the  time  for  which  he  was  engaged,  without  first  obtaining  the 
consent  of  the  Bishop,  although  the  Curate  had  previously  been 
licenaed  by  him. 


COURT  OF  EXCHEQUER,  Easter  Term,  1824. 

Lbwis  akd  Akothxr  v.  Young,  Bart. 

13  Price^s  Reports,  p.  994. 

("As  to  Tithes  of  Grass,  cut  green  for  Cattle.  J 

Thb  Plaintiffs,  daiming  to  be  the  owners  and  proprietors  of  the  TitheS 
bfconi,  grain,  and  hay,  and  all  other  tithes  nhatsotfoer,  arising  in  the 
parsonage  of  Cannent  in  the  parish  of  Cookham,  Berks,  instituted  this 
Stut  against  the  Defendant,  as  the  occupier  of  a  form,  within  the  limits 
of  the  parsonage,  in  order  to  compel  the  Defendant  to  pay  them  for  the 
dihe  of  elaeer,  vHehes,  and  other  grossest  or  food,  ast  green,  and  iued 
iythe  Defendant  to  feed  Ms  knshaihdry  horses^ 
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The  PhimiA  boM  ta  establUt their  tide*io  aiy  other  TMn-than 
those  of  corn,  graiot  and  hay ;  but  in  reqiectof  their  jrigfat  to  liieTidie 
of  Hay,  iiwi9t^  that,  by  neceNary  conaequflpcp  of  Lawy^they  mveen^ 
titled  also  to  the  .tithes  now  soiigfat  to  be  racoveied*  as  beiiif^  tMwa^ 
efm^km  ge»eru ;  and  they  argued,  aa  a  general. prapoaitieiiy  in  aupport 
of  their  claim,  that  all  praedial  tithes  are  due,  mod  the  rigbt  to  tliem 
complete,  as  soon  as  the  tichable  artiek  is  sevoped  from  the  aoil :  aad, 
therefore,  that  #uch  right  cannot  be  varied,  or  oontr^Ued  by  any  a«V- 
sequent  disposition  of  the  produce,  by  the  Occupier  of  the  laiid« 
.  On  the  part  of  the  Defeodaitf  it  was  urged,  that  the  artickaa  in  ques- 
tion, in  the  state  in  whidi .  the  tithe  of  them  was  9am  sougfai  by  the 
Plaintii!%  were  neither  in  specie^  nor  in  g^nere^  hay ; — that  a  Mfidus, 
P^able  for  hay,  would  not  protect  &em;*r'aad  that  they  cooU 
not  be  tithed  either  with  respect  to  th^  setting  out,  or  the  eanyin^ 
away,  as  hay  must  necessarily  be ;  but  were  whoUy  in  the  nature  .of 
agiitment  tithe.  Aiid  it  was. insisted,  therefore,  that  the  purpose  for 
which  these  articles  were  cut,  before  they  became  ripe,  and  the  use  to 
which  they  were  applied  in  that  state,  did  change  the  dbatacter  of  the 
tithable  matter,  and  vary  the  r^ht  of  the  titbetowner ;  ao  that  if  cat 
green,  and  used  for  the  food  of  cMtle,  as  in  the  present  instance,  it 
might  be  a  small  tithe,  and  belong  to  tlie  Vicar ;  bu^  otherwise,  i£ 
suffered  to  become  hay»  would  be  a  gceat  tithe,  and,  unless  there  should 
be  an  Endowment  of  it,  would,  as  «UQb»  be  due  to  the  Rector.  And 
the  instances  of  clover,  aad  other  grasses,  left  for  seed,  were  relied 
upon  as  establishing  the  positieot  that  a  diange  of  interest,  as  to  the 
party  entitled  to  t&  tithe,  may  be  effected  by  act  of  the  farmer  in 
applying  the  subject  matter.  . 

.  Several  decided  cases,  apparently  of  very  oontradictory  tendney, 
were  cited  on  both  sides,  and  very  fully,  noticed  by  the  Court,-  what 
after  time  had  been  taken  to  conaider  the  subject,  the  Lwd  CkirfBanm 
now  pronounced  their  Judgment :  .    . 

''  As  the  ground  of  mv  opguon,"  said  his  Lordship^  "  I  take  k  to 
be  an  undeniable  principle  of  tithe-law,  as  it  now  stands,  that  the 
tithe-owner  cannot  control  the  farmer  lb  any  mode  of  husbandry  whidi 
lie  may  think  fit  to  adopt :  and  if  it  appear,  that  of  two  persons  enti- 
tled to  the  tithes,  one  would  have  a  right  to  take  them,  *  in  the  event 
of  a  given  mode  of  cultivation  being  adopted,  and  that  the  other  would 
be  entitled  if  a  difTerent  course  were  pursued,  those  persons  must  mo* 
tually  take  their  chance  of  the  mode  of  husbandry  resorted  to  by  the 
farmer,  provided  there  be  no  collusion  ;  and  neither  would  have  a  right 
to  control  him  in  the  use  to  which  he  might  think  it  right  to  apply 
either  his  land,  or  the  produce." 

Several  of  the  cases,  cited  in  the  argument,  his  Lordship  then 
shewed,  negatived  the  legal  inference  upon  which  the  Plaintiffs  rested 
their  claim,  and  the  general  proposition  which  they  had  advanced  in 
support  of  it — neither  ofwhich  the  Court  considered  to  be  established. 
The  Authorities  which  have  decided,  that  clover  and  other  grasses  suf- 
fered to  stand,  and  afterwards  threshed  for  seed,  are  a  small;  tithes  and 
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M9iU»«tA  the  ViiStiP^-ftkhimgli  "if  cut  attd  made  mio  hay  they  would 
Oftf0  btttn  a  gxeat  tithe;  aad  due'  to  the  Improprfator^-^were  considered 
at  atiaM' eases  "of  analogy  i^nat  the  Plaiatiff*8  claiin,  the  Court  de- 
«idii|g  imt  iheooly  diftmnoe  hetWeen  those  cases  and  the  present  was 
thit.thsy  wdy  to  difiisNat  periods  of  the  growth  of  the  same  commcH 
dicjr ; — a  those  casea  the  right  of  tibe  Tithe«Owner  heing  aflfected  hy 
tfae-Qse  to  whidi^the  tithable  mattet*  is  applied  iilfA^  Mifof  its  period  of 
production ;  in  this  case  hy  the  use  to  which  it  is  applied  in  the  hegit^ 
Mng — hut  both  equally  negaitivin^  the  Plaintiff's  propositions* 

The  ianpossihilily  also  of  taking  the  articles  in  question  in  kind,  in 
the  same  manner  as  grain  and  hay  are  tithed,  was  much  observed  upon 
by  the  Court  as  a  circumstance  rendering  a  decision  in  the  Plaintiff's 
wroor  io^MMaible,  and  although  they  abstained  from  giving  any  opi- 
aaoo  as  to  the  lial^ty  of  thjp  Defendant  to  pay  die  tithes  in  question  ta 
any  oaei  oc  to  whom,  yet  the  inclination  of  their  judgment  appeared 
daily  to  be^  that  tithe  was  due  from  th^  Defendant  as  an  amtment 
tkhe ;  and  probably  to  the  Plaintiffs,  if  they  had  produced  evidence  in 
aupportof  their  tide  to  agistment  tithe.  In  result,  the  Plaintiff s 'Bill 
was  dismissed,  with  costsi  upon  the  express  ground  that  in  the  charac- 
ter of  owners  of  the  Hay  tithe,  they  were  not  necessarily  entitled  to  the 
tithe  of  Grass  cot  green,  and  used  for  the  food  of  eattle.' 

The  letfned  Counsel  for  the  Plamtifi8»  being  dissatisfied  with  this  de- 
cision, applied  for  a  Case,  in  order  that  the  opinion  of  some  of  the 
Judges  of  the  Courts  of  Law  might  be  obtained  on  the  question ;  but  the 
Len^  Chief  Banm  refused  the  application,  stating,  that  he  not  only  had 
not  sufficient  doubt  on  the  subject  himself,  but  that  having  consulted 
other  Judges  of  great  experience  in  such  matters,  he  had  reason  to 
knowy  that  such  a  course  would  be  of  no  service  to  the  Plaintifis* 

Jathe  Judgment  given  by  the  Court,  we  entirely  concur.  -  We  apprer 
bend  no  substantial  difference  exists,  whether  the  produce  of  a  field  is 
severed  from  the  soil  by  the  act  of  cattle  feeding  upon  it,  or  by  the 
servant  of  a  farmer  cutting  it  from  time  to  time  for  their  use ;  in  the 
former  ease  agistment  tithe  is  clearly  payable  to  the  tithe-owner,  and 
frequendy  to  a  different  person  from  him  to  whom  tithe  would  have 
been  due  had  the  same  produce  been  made  into  hay.  It  is  not  often, 
however,  diat  grass  to  any  considerable  extent  is  cut  and  used  green  for 
the  food  of  catde ;  and  Iherelbre  the.  present  decision  will  not,  we  con- 
ceive, be  of  very  extensive  application. 


COURT  OF  KING'S  BENCH,  TaiNirr  Term,   18S4. 

Skinnek  e.  BucKXB, 
S  BmmeemU  and  CresweWs  Reports^  p.  6. 

(Overseer  supplying  Ccalsfor  the  Use  of  the  Poor*) 

Urov  an  action  against  the  Defendant,  an  Overseer  of  the  Poor  of  the 
Liberty  of  Suffirtm  Hill^  and  other  places,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex, 
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to  recorek' penahiei  aUmd  to  1i«re  baai  ineurred  by  bin  fbrlwfb^f, 
iMhH  Oreneari  supplied  ooiit  ibr  tbo  ufte  of  tbo  oofkbooie  of  A 
Liberty,  cootrtry  to  the  ptoTitioM  of  tko  st^tnle^  55  Qto.  S,  di.  19T. 
•ec.  6.,  it  appettred  that  tiie  DeAndaot  was  a  eoalHncrehiiity  and  ^Iwt 
doriDg  the  time  be'wat  Overseer,  a  quantity  of  eeab  bad  been  provMcd 
for  the  worUxnue,  nominally  by  one  Omutrit  hie  brodief^fidHaw,  bnt 
Aat  the  Defendant  had  an  intereet  in  the  eoab;--bat  it  was  donbtM* 
upmi  the  evidence,  whether  either  he^  or  Gbubert,  made  any  proUt  by 
them.  And  upon  the  trial,  the  Lotd  Chief  Jnttiee  Abbot,  having  di- 
rected the  Jury  to  find  a  rerdfet  for  the  Deftndant,  If  they  wcve  of  opi- 
nion that  he  did  not  send  in  tlte  coals  with  the  view  of  making  a  profit, 
tbe  Jury  fomd  thcvr  verdict  for  the  Defbndant  aoeordingly. 

Upon  now  rooYing  the  Court  for  a  new  trial,  it  was  argued  in  support 
of  the  i^pplication,  that  alAongh  the  goods  were  not  supplied  widi  a 
▼lew  to  making  a  profit  by  them,  yet  that  the  being  in  any  manner  eon* 
oemed,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  ftimishing  the  same,  was  equally  ta 
ofienoe  within  the  statute* 

The  Court  relnsed  the  application,  upon  the  ground  that  if  the  Otrvr- 
aeer  himself  bad  supplied  all  the  provisions  required  Ibr  the  sup- 
port of  the  poor,  at  prime  cost,  and  not  with  a  view  to  his  own  profit, 
he  would  not  have  committed  any  olienee  within  the  words  of  the  sta- 
tute, as  was  decided  in  a  former  case  before  Lord  Chief  Justice  Gibbs. 
And  therefore,  that  il  would  involve  a  manifest  contradietien  to  rmder 
htm  liable  to  a  penalty  in  case  of  bis  being  concerned  either  directly  or 
indirectly  in  goods  supplied  by  anv  other  party,  knd  where  he  derived 
AO  profit  from  it.  **  We  are  all  of  opinion,'*  said  his  Lordship,  "  that 
thelsgislature  intended,  that  no  overseer yer  his  own  prof  i,  either  in  his 
own  name,  or  in  that  of  any  other  person,  should  supply  the  poor  with 
pfovisions :  nor  be  concerned  directly,  or  indirectly,  in  any  contract 
relating  to  it  *•" 


Ex  PARTB  MinDLITON* 

S  BamemMand  CreswelTs  Reports,  p.  164. 
(Observance  of  the  Sahbath.) 

Thi  Defendant  being  the  driver  of  a  luggage  caravan  (commonly  called 
a  van)  was  convicted  before  the  Juatioes  of  Stamford,  in  Lineolnshire ; 

*  The  words  of  the  statute,  arp.  That  **  no  dmrobwsrdeo,  or  overseer  of  the 
poor,  either  in  hii  own  asme  or  in  the  mso  oCaaj  other  penon  or  persons, 
shall  provide,  forniib,  or  supplj  for  his  or  their  ownprofitf  SDT  ^oods,  materially 
or  profisions,  for  the  use  oX  say  workboiwe,  or  otherwise  ior  the  sapport  or 
j^amtensnce  of  the  poor  in  spy  parish  or  place  for  nvhicb  he  shall  be  appointed 
such  overseer,  durinp;  the  tine  whieh  he  shall  retain  sacb'  sppoiatOMot ;  nor 
shall  be  concerned  directly,  or  indirectly,  in  furnisbing  or  supplying  the  sane 
or  in  any  oontraet  or  eontraetj  niatiBc  thereto,  liader  1^  penalty  of  100/.** 
And  the  question  was,  whether  the  woirds  '*  for  his  msk  pro/If^  aiust  be  taken 
to  over-ride  the  irhole  clause. 
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HA  a  earner  (ravelling  widi  horses  on  a  Sundojf^  contrary  to  the  pron-' 
sions  of  the  st^te,  S  Car.  1.  ch.  K;  **  for  the  refornuttion  of  abuses  on 
the  Lord's  Day,  esmmonly  called  Sunday." 

The  Court  of  King's  Bench  confirined  the  conviction,  stating,  that 
they  were  clearly  of  opiiuon*  that  a  person  who  has  the  care  of  a  van, 
is  a  carrier  withm  the  termaof  this  Act  of  Parliament,  wfaidi  ought  to 
receive  a  liberal  construction,,  being  for  the  l>etter  observance  of  the 
Lord's  Day. 

It  was  urged  in  argument  at  the  l|ar,  that  stage  and  mail  coaches, 
which  carried  either  parcels  or  passengers  upon  a  Simday,  might 
equally  be  stopped,  and  the  drivers  subjected  to  a  penalty  at  every 
place  through  which  they  passed.  The  Court  declined  giving  any 
opinion  upon  the  inconvenience  suggested. 

It  seems  however,  that  under  the  above-mentioned  Act  of  Parliament 
the  drivers  of  stage  and  mail  coaches,  are  equally  liable  to  the  penalties 
inflkted  by  it :  and  that  their  coaches  may  be  stopped  nrhen  travelling 
on  Sundays. 


Blozsoiib  v.  Williams. 

5  Barrietvall  and  CreswelTs  ReporUf  ji.  fi$24 

(Observance  of  the  Scibhath.) 

BTdie8latnte29  Csr.  2.  ch.  7.  see.  1.,  it  is  enacted,  diat  no  tradesman, 
arttfioer,  frc.  or  other  person  whatsoever,  shall  do  or  exercise  any 
worldly  labour,  bustoass,  or  work  of  their  ordinary  calling  upon  thie 
Lord's  Day,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  ive  shillings  for  ever^  such  offence. 

The  Defendant  being  a  borse-^dealer,  sold  to  the  Plaintifl)  on  a  8ua<rf 
day,  a  horse  which  he  warranted  sound ;  and  delivered  die  horse  and 
received  the  price  of  it  on  the  following  Tuesday*  The  horse  proving 
to  be  unsound,  an  action  was  brought  against  the  Defendant  upon  his 
warranty,  on  the  trial  of  whidi  Jtbe  Deicndanl  insisted  that  the  Plaintiff 
could  not  recover,  on  the  ground  that  the  contract,  being  made  on 
a  Sunday,  was  void.  Under  the  direction  of  the  learned  Judge  who 
tried  the  cause,  the  Jury  found  a  verdict  for  the  Plaintiff*;  and  now. 
upon  the  Defendant's  moving  for  a  new  trial,  and  urging  the  validity  of 
Us  objection. 

The  Cauri  refused  his  application  upon  two  grounds,  lat.  Because 
there  was  no  complete  contract  on  the  Sunday,  and  iBdly,  because  it  was 
BOt  competent  to  tne  Defendant,  who  alone  was  guilty  of  a  breach  of  the 
Law  by  exercising  bis  ordinary  calling  on  that  day,  to  set  up  his  own 
contravention  of  the  Law  as  an  answer  to  an  action  at  the  suit  of  an 
innocent  party.  . 

The  Court  btimaled  an  oniniont  that  the  atatute  above«mentioned« 
did  not  apply  to  bargains  of  Ais  description ;  but  to  manual  labour  and 
other  work  visibly  laborioosy  and  the  keeping  of  open  shops. 

Qa2 
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Upwards  of  three-score  years  had  not  impaired  the  bodily 
activity  of  Theodore ;  and  the  apprehension  that  seems,  to  have 
been  entertained  at  Rome,  of  his  leaning  towards  the  eastern 
churchesy  which  arose  from  his  Asiatic  birth,  probably  rendered 
him  only  the  more  prompt  to  vindicate  his  orthodoxy.  The  first 
duty  which  called  for  his  exertions,  was  the  visitation  of  Northum- 
berland; where  the  interval  that  succeeded  to  the  expulsion  of 
Paulinus  had  not  been  altogether  lost  to  the  work  of  conversion* 
It  is  pleasing  to  derive,  firom  those  who  regard  the  strenuous 
assertion  of  the  independence  of  their  churches  as  the  stamp 
of  schism  upon  the  clergy  of  lona,  and  their  uncanonical  ob- 
servance of  Easter  as  a  vital  error,  the  unsuspected  testimony 
to  the  exemplary  lives  of  Aidan  and  his  followers  during  the 
reign  of  Oswald.  The  apostolical  simphcity  of  their  characters, 
however,  both  disqualified  and  disinclined  tnem  to  compete  with 
the  dextrous  controversialists  who  appeared  against  them  in 
the  synod  of  Whitby,  and  before  wnom  they  retraced  their 
Steps  towards  Scotland,  Of  these,  Wilfred  was  immediately 
appointed  to  the  see  of  York ;  but  the  short  absence  that  was 
requisite  for  his  consecration,  served  to  prove  that  he  had  suc- 
ceeded rather  from  the  meekness  of  his  competitors  than  firom 
any  preference  for  the  Romish  ritual ;  for,  immediately  upon 
his  departure,  the  only  disciple  of  Aidan  that  Ungered  behind 
was  called  by  the  Northumbrians  to  the  episcopal  o£Sce,  and 
Wilfred,  instead  of  returning  among  them,  remained  at  Canter* 
bury  on  the  arrival  of  the  new  primate.  The  visitatorial  cen- 
si^e  of  Theodore  dismissed  Ceadda  from  his  see,  and  ireinstated 
Wilfrid.  But  the  meek  spirit  of  the  one  was  not  m<Nre  favour^ 
able  to  the  confirmation  of  Theodore's  jurisdiction  than  the 
arrogance  of  the  other.  Ceadda  submitted,  indeed,  passively 
to  the  assui^ption;  but  Wilfre<I  early  incensed  the  nng,  and 
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the  interference  of  the  Primate  was,  then,  not  only  sanctioned 
but  solicited,  and  Wilfrid,  in  his  turn,  deposed. 

It  is  probable  that  many  of  the  primitive  British  clergy  had^ 
by  this  time,  conceded  the  point  of  the  observance  of  Easter ;  at 
any  rate,  Theodore  thought  fit  to  recognize  many  of  them  with- 
out too  fastidious  a  scrutmy,  and  thereby  laid  the  foundation  of 
his  jurisdiction  in  those  kingdoms  of  the  heptarchy,  from  which 
a  less  conciliatory  measure  would  for  ever  have  excluded  him. 
Headda  was  consecrated  by  him  to  Winchester,  Bosa  to  York, 
Thumbert  to  Hexham,  and  the  amiable  Ceadda  himself  to  the 
Mercian  see  of  Lichfield.  Thus  submitting  to  his  weakness, 
however,  he  contributed  to  the  maturity  of  his  strength;  atid 
what  he  was  too  prudent  to  attempt  precipitately,  he  was  eni^ 
bled  to  effect  gradually.  The  virtuous  successor  of  Ceadda 
shortly  gave  place  to  Saxulf,  Abbot  of  Medhamsted  (Peterbo- 
rough) ;  and  Thumbert,  who  presumed  to  dispute  his  jurisdic- 
tion, was,  for  that  cause,  degraded,  Theodore,  indeed,  was 
careful  to  carry  with  him  the  royal  acquiescence  in  all  his  mea- 
sures. In  the  latter  instance,  he  conciuated  the  support  of  Eg- 
frid  by  allowing  him  to  command  the  consecration  of  Cuthbert 
to  the  vacant  see  of  Hexham ;  and  Essex,  who  would  not  have 
admitted  the  appointment  of  a  creature  of  his  own,  was  propi- 
tiated by  that  orErkenwald,  one  of  her  princes,  to  the  Bishop- 
ric of  London. 

The  progress  that  was  made  by  Theodore  towards  the  pef- 
fect  organization  of  the  Anfflo-Romish  Church,  was,  indeed, 
surprising;  and  he  may,  with  truth,  be  said  to  have  carried 
into  execution  that  jurisdiction  which  the  Papal  Bulls  had 
idly  affected  to  confer  upon  his  predecessors.  Though  the 
boimdaries  of  the  several  dioceses  that  were  established  at  this 
time,  were  by  no  means  permanent,  the  Anglo-Saxon  kingdoms 
were  all,  without  exception,  parcelled  out  among  them ;  and 
there  is  no  doubt  but  that  he  greatly  contributed  to  the  subdi- 
vision of  the  country  into  parishes,  by  allowing  the  patronage 
of  churches  to  those  who  built  and  endowed  them,  and  by  es- 
tablishing resident  ministers.  Indeed,  the  Kirkscot,  which  was 
now  first  assigned  as  a  legislative  provision  for  the  clergy,  by 
connecting  every  househom  with  a  particular  church,  dictated 
80^lething  similiur  to  the  present  parochial  boundaries. 

The  Primate  had  an  efficient  coadiutor  in  Adrian,  Abbot  of 
St.  Augustine's.  He  arrived  from  Italy  in  673,  and  immediately 
the  first  of  Theodore's  councils,  which  provided  for  the  inter- 
nal discipUne  of  the  Church,  was  called  at  Hartford.  The 
0^cpqd|  in  680|  or,  as  the  Saxon  Chronicle  calls  it,  **  the^enerid 
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Wtttenmoot  which  Ethebed  commanded  Archbishop  Theodore 
to  mppoint  at  Hatfield  ;  because  he  waa  desirous  of  rectifying 
the  belief  in  Christi**  adventured  even  upon  the  monothefite 
heresy ;  but  it  is  not  unroiaonable  to  suspect  that  the  metaphy^ 
sical  subtleties  of  the  east  were  rather  calculated  to  bewilder 
than  enlighten  the  Mercian  councily  and  that  the  condemnation 
which  it  pronounced^  like  the  Papal  judgment  itself,  implied  no 
very  clear  comprehension  of  the  points  in  dispute.  It  was,  pro- 
bablyi  the  echo  of  die  opinions  of  Theodore  and  Adrian,  whose 
learning  would  have  been  respectable  in  any  age,  and  was  cal- 
culated to  command  the  utmost  deference  among  a  ])eopIe  to 
whom  literature  was  unknown. 

Whilst  we  recognize,  in  all  this,  a  superior  intellect  and  a 
master  hand,  we  must  not,  however,  forget  how  vicious  was 
the  system  thus  established  under  the  prostituted  name  of 
Christianity.     The  pure  spirit  of  the  gospel  had,  indeed,  dis- 
appeared with  the    primitive  British  churches,    and  that  it 
was  not,  in  succeeding  times,  altogether  extinguished,  is  to  be 
ascribed,  under  Providence,  to  the  parochial,  or  as  they  came 
afterwaids  to  be  called,  the  secular  clergy.     The  tendency 
which,  at  their  first  establishment,  had  escaped  the  calculation 
of  Theodore  was,  nevertheless,  natural ;  and,  separated  irom 
the  intellectual  society  of  which  the  abbeys  and  cathedral  con- 
vents were  the  provincial  centres,. their  deterioration  was  inevita* 
ble.    They  became  rude  and  unlearned ;  but  they  were  pre- 
served also,  in  a  degree,  unsophisticated ;  for,  unhappily,  no* 
thing  tended  to  corrupt  the  simplicity  and  dignity  of  religion 
more  than  the  learning  of  the  time.    The  theology  of  the 
echools  admitted  the  Scriptures  to  a  very  scanty  portion  of 
regard.    They  maintained  their  place,  indeed,  by  tne  side  of 
the  canons  of  councils  and  the  opinions  of  doctors ;  but  they 
were  considered  only  as  illustrating  the  philosophy  of  Plato,  and 
furnishing  arcana  to  exercise  the  ingenmty  of  commentators. 

To  this  source  is  to  be  traced  the  doctrine  of  purgatory  and 
an  inundation  of  attendant  errors)  the  foolish  and  irreverent  fic- 
tions which  led  the  way  for  the  more  profane  fabrication  of 
''  the  Lives  of  Saints,"  legends  of  fanatics,  unredeemed,  through 
all  their  lying  pages,  by  one  solitary  model  of  rational  piety, 
A  pure  respect  for  Christ  and  his  Apostles,  for  the  martyrs  to 
their  fiiith,  dndthe  foimders  of  their  several  churches,  dictated, 
perhaps,  the  veneration  in  which  their  remains,  the  dust  on 
which  they  trod,  an4  the  images  which  represented  them,  were 
or^^inally  held ;  but  the  virtues  which  were  now  ascribed  to 
relics  and  pilgrimages  were  utterly  foreign  to  the  spirit  of 
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Chribtmity ;  and  the  worship  which  waa  addressed  to  the  visi- 
ble  representations,  not  only  of  the  Saviour,  bttt  tt&  \vh6\e  hoM 
of  subsidiary  mediators,  was,  at  once,  so  contraTjr  to  the 
relifidon  of  Jesus,  and  tended  so  palpably  to  lower  the  idea 
of  the  Godhead,  that  it  can  only  be  traced  to  a  cherished 
fondness  for  expiring  Paganism.  The  history  of  corruptions 
does  not  invite  a  needless  digression,  and  that  of  aurii5ular  con^ 
fesmon,  which  grew  up  to  so  gigantic  an  abuse,  ttii^ht  well  be 
overpassed,  but  that  Theodore  distinguished  himself  by  draw* 
ing  up  a  "  penitenHal*'  for  the  use  of  those  of  his  clergy  who 
were  to  receive  confession,  in  which  sins  were  classed  and  pe- 
nances apportioned,  and  forms  prescribed  of  consolation,  of 
exhortation,  and  of  absolution ;  a  work  which  passed  firom  Bri* 
tain,  and  became,  for  many  ages,  the  model  of  penitential  disci- 
]piine  to  all  the  western  churches.  The  expiation,  however,  bf 
most  approved  efficacy,  was  the  foundation  and  endowment  of 
religious  houses,  wherebvthe  church  contrived  to  gathef  a  har- 
vest from  the  vices  it  failed  to  eradicate.  Christianity,  indeed, 
such  as  theirs,  was  far  from  having  snatched  the  Anglo-Saxons 
from  barbarism. 

Subsequent  periods,  perhaps,  illustrate  this  even  more  forci- 
bly ;  but  the  circumstance  of  his  having  been  educated  under 
the  eye  of  the  Roman  missionaries,  deeply  itnplicates  their  sys- 
tem in  the  guilt  of  Egbert,  who,  at  this  time,  succeeded  Ercote- 
bert  in  the  kingdom  of  Kent.  Though  he  was  not  restrained 
by  any  deep  sense  of  reUgion,  from  assassinatihg  those  of  his 
kmdred,  from  whom  he  apprehended  competition}  Theodore, 
nevertheless,  contrived  to  make  him  pay  dearly  for  his  reconci- 
liation to  the  Church.  One  half  of  the  Isle  of  Thanet  endowed 
the  Abbey  of  Minster,  over  which  he  placed  the  sister  of  the 
murdered  princes ;  another  grant  enabled  Sexburga,  his  mother, 
to  found  a  similar  convent  in  that  of  Shepey ;  and  the  palace  of 
Reculver,  followinff  that  of  Canterbury  into  the  hands  of  the 
Church,  filled  up  the  measure  of  the  price  of  blood. 

The  reUeious  houses  of  this  period,  however,  must  not  be 
confounded  with  later  monastic  institutions!. 

The  precincts  of  the  convent  were  the  welcome  refuge  rather 
than  the  weary  prison-house  of  females,  and  to  men  they  afforded 
a  school,  not  only  of  divinity,  but  of  all  the  arts  and  sciences 
then  cultivated.  Under  Theodore,  that  of  Canterbury  rose 
rapidly  to  celebrity,  and  he  had  the  satisfisiction  of  Byfaig  to  see 
z  race  of  natives  educated,  not  only  in  the  principles  of  the 
Ronush  Church,  but  in  those  acqtiirements  which  constituted 
its  ascendancy.    He  had,  indeed,  the  tot  which  is  destined  to 


lew  men,  of  MiftctiBg  tiic  work  irindi  Ik  liad  «Bdettak«ni 
and  when,  at  Vngth,  he  died,  in  the  year  €90,  nay  be  said  tiF 
have  left  notfaiqg  for  his  tucceisor,  bi^  to  naintain  the  ^atcoi 
he  had  estaUiahedi  ha  due  aabaerfienoe  to  the  eonrt  of  Rome* 

Whilst  the  Rondsh  Chmrdi  was  acqniinig  stabBity,  die  kin^ 
dom  in  which  she  first  found  reAige  was  far  from  participatBft^ 
in  her  triumph*    Eknporerished  by  repeated  grants  to  rdmooa 
houses,  die  descendants  of  Etheibert  were,  in  effect,  siuiject 
to  the  West  Saxons,  at  the  death  of  the  primate.    Bertkwald 
had  been  set,  by  them,  over  the  Abbey  of  Reeoher,  on  die 
decline  of  Theodore,  and,  after  some  hesitation  at  Rome,  to 
appoint  a  nadve  to  so  responsible  a  noat,  was,  at  lengdi,  conse* 
crated  his  successor,  and  the  shaaow  of  royalty  taunediately 
afterwards   restored,   by  Ina,  to  Wihtred,   the  son  of  Eg* 
bert*    Nothing  can  more  strikingly  erinoe  the  dearadaticti  of 
Wihtred  than  the  council  which  he  caOed  the  following  year, 
(6D4)  at  Bapchilde,  in  which  the  king's  appointment  of  earls 
and  aldermen,  sheriffs  and  jud^^s,  does  not  appear  less  a  matter 
of  concession  than  the  jurisdiction  of  the  araibishop,  and  the 
immunities  of  the  church.    The  most  important  of  its  immuni*- 
tieSf  however,  namely  the  cognisance  of  every  cause  in  which  a 
clerg]rman  should  be  prosecuted,  was  conoededy  in  G97,  at  the 
council  of  Berhamstede.     Spelman  calls  this  pkoe  in  Kent, 
and  the  present  obscuriU  of  Parmested,  in  Kingston,  is  not 
very  reasonably  urged  by  Hasted,  die  Kentish  historian,  against 
the  supposition  of  that  place  having  1)een  appointed  for  a  synod- 
Far  fewer  centuries  than  have  lapsed  were  sufficient  to  give  the 
character  of  retirement  to  the  most  populous  scenes;  and  its 
vicinity  to  Canterbury,  and  its  position  m  the  direct  line  between 
the  royal  fortresses  of  Chilham  and  Dover,  which  alone  re- 
mained to  Wihtred,  render  it,  on  the  contrary,  most  probable 
diat  Parmested  was  the  place  aj^ointed.    Ample,  however,  as 
were  the  strides  by  which  the  Church  advanced  towards  its  pre- 
eminence during  the  long  primacy  of  Berthwald,  his  fame  is 
edipsed  in  monkish  annals,  by  that  of  WiUiid,  who,  having 
found  his  way  back  to  his  see  upon  the  death  of  Egfrid  and 
Theodore,  was  again  deposed  by  Berthwald,  in  council,  at 
Onestrefeld.    He  appealed,  indeed,  to  Rome,  and  obtuned  a 
reversal  of  his  deposition,  as  he  had  done  in  the  former  in- 
stance ;  but  Egfrid*s  successor  was  now  incensed  against  him, 
and  the  papal  letter  was  disregarded.    The  triumphant  plea  of 
Wilfrid  throws  some  light  upon  the  spirit  of  the  Anglo-Romirii 
Church,  and  sufficiently  accounts  for  the  barhiurism  which  long 
survived  its  establishment.    It  is  not  known,  he  urges,  ''  ut 
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SSeotioas  virulenta  plantationis  germina  eradicarem ;  ut  ad  verom 
paacha  et  aA  tonsuram  in  modum  coronas  totam  Ultra-Umbren- 
slum  gentem  pemutando  converterem  ;  quomodo  juxta  ritiim 
prhnitiv89  Ecclesiae  consono  vocis  modulamine  binis  adstantibus 
cboris  penultare;  responsoriisi  antiphonisque  reciprocis  insti- 
tuerem ;  vel  quomodo  vitam  monacnorum  secundum  regulam 
Sancti  Benedicd,  Patrit,  quam  nullus  prior  ibi  invexit,  consti- 
tuerem  V    He  had  supplanted  the  meek  and  virtuous  associates 
of  Aidani  he  had  introduced  among  the  Northumbrians  a  new 
fashion  of  tonsure,  and  of 'Church  music,  and,  above  all,  mon- 
kery :   with  such  claims  in  his  favour,  the  historians  of  die 
cloister  could  do  no  less  than  supply  the  complement  of  miracles 
which  they  esteemed,  still,  essential  to  the  character  of  saint 
Wilfrid,  but  to  which  he,  modestly,  lays  no  claim ;  lior  is  it  sur- 
prising that  the  primate  should  appear  with  diminished  splen- 
dour, from  his  collision  with  so  accomplished  a  partizap.     The 
only  religious  house  founded  in  the  diocese,  during*  the  primacy 
of  Berthwald,  was  St,  Martin's,  in  Dover;  whitner  Wihtred 
r^noved  the  canons  from  the  ancient  church,  within  the  walls 
of  the  castle ;  an  act  which,  whether  it  originated  in  attachment 
to  their  order,  or  in  jealousy  of  their  surveillance,  may  well  be 
questioned.    Contemporarv  with  him  was  the  learned  coadjutor 
of  the  venerable  Bede,  Albin,  Abbot  of  St.  Augustines ;  a 
name  that  well  deserves  to  be  had  in  remembrance,  though  it  is 
necessary  to  divest  him  of  no  mean  portion  of  the  splendour 
which  he  has  derived  from  being  confounded  with  Alcuin,  the 
restorer  of  literature  in  France.     It  is  no  impeachment  of  the 
integrity  of  Bede,  or  of  the  learning  of  Albin,  to  exercise  a 
degree  of  discretion  in  appreciating  the  product  of  their  labours : 
there  is  sufficient  evidence  of  both,  but  there  is  sufficient  evi» 
dence  also  of  prejudice  and  credulity  to  vitiate  the  authenticity 
of  the  Ecclesiastical  History.     Neither  are  the  written  charters 
which  Berthwald  first  obtained,  to  confirm  to  the  clergy  their 
lands  and  immunities,  fi*ee  from  suspicion.     The  degraded  king 
was  in  no  condition  to  contend  with  the  primate,  whom  the 
conqueror  had  left  behind  him ;  and  the  signature  of  those  who 
could  not  write  could  add  little  to  the  validity  of  documents 
which  they  could  not  read.    The  charters  of  Wihtred,  how- 
ever, are  the  foundation  stone  of  the  vast  superstructure  of 
priestly  assumption,  and,  as  such,  may  be  said  to  constitute  the 
distingubhing  feature  in  the  primacy  of  Berthwald,  which  ex- 
tended to  its  thirty-eighth  year. 

A  month  did  not  pass  between  the  death  of  Berthw^d,  in 
731 J  and  the  consecration  of  Tatwyn,  by  the  Bishops  of  Londont 
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Winchester!  Lichfield!  ^nd  Rochester.  HaviQg  been  led  to 
Rome,  in  &e  course  of  his  contest  fer  the  maintenance  of  the 
primacy  with  Egberti  archbishop  of  York,  he  there  reeetved 
die  palL  That  contest  only  distinguished  his  short  career.  He 
b  said  to  have  been  **  in  sacris  Kteris  egregie  instractua;**  bat, 
when  the  course  of  theological  study  in  his  time  is  recollected, 
that  testimony  will  hardly  amount  to  his  having  been  deeply 
read  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  as  it  has  been  hastily  transIatecL 
He  died  in  7S4. 

Bede,  who  died  the  same  year,  acknowledges  the  aid  he  re- 
crived  in  the  compilation  of  his  work,  from  Nothehn,  who  com- 
municated to  him  the  matter  which  he  had  c<dlected  during  his 
residence  at  Rome.  Higden  styles  him  '^  Londinensb  Praesul,* 
Imd  is  fbflowed  by  Archbishop  Parker,  though  probably  erro- 
neously. He  succeeded  Tatwyn,  was  consecrated  in  7S5,  and 
died  in  7S9. 

Cuthbert,  who  had  been  consecrated  Bishop  of  Hereford, 
bv  Nothelm,  succeeded  him  in  the  primacy,  in  740.  He  was 
of  a  noble  &mily,  of  Mercia,  and  seems  to  have  used  dielnflu* 
ence  he  possessed  with  Ethelbald,  the  king  of  that  province, 
to  reform  the  depraved  manners  which  characterized  the  An* 
g1o«8axons,  as  well  clergy  as  Uty..  The  picture  which  is  drawn 
by  Boniface,  Bishop  of  Mentz,  of  the  licentiousness  of  die 
nobles,  and  the  utter  disregard  of  every  duty  on  the  part  of  the 
4dergy,  contradicts  the  idea  that  the  irruptions  of  the  Danes 
were  the  cause  of  the  relaxation  of  ecclesiastical  discipline. 
NotUng.could  be  worse  than  the  state  of  the  country  prior  to 
their  first  descent.  An  attempt  was  made  to  remedy  diis  in  die 
councU  of  Cliff*s-Hoo,  a  place  very  litde  remote  from  the  high 
road  between  Canterbury  and  London,  and  which  had  beoi 
selected  by  Archbishop  Theodore,  for  assembling  an  annual 
synod.  Hither,  in  747,  Ethelbald  and  Cuthbert  drew  togedier 
most  of  the  English  bishops,  and  it  was  decreed,  that  none, 
whose  lives  were  not  unexceptionable,  should  be  admitted  into 
holy  orders ;  that,  they  should  diligendy  study  the  sacred  Scrip- 
tures ;  that  they  should  learn  and  teach  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and 
the  Aposdes'  Creed,  in  the  vulgar  tongue ;  that,  the  Lord*s 
day  should  be  stricdy  observed ;  and  it  was  pronounced  that, 
sins  could  neither  be  compounded  for  by  alms,  nor  penance 
undergone  by  deputy.  The  character  of  Cuthbert,  however, 
which  this  attempt  places  in  the  most  honourable  light,  has 
been  penned  by  die  monks  of  St.  Augustine's  with  a  vindictive 
virulence  which,  at  once,  shews  how  litde  confidence  is  to  be 
I^dl  in  the  chroniclers  of  die  cloister.      The  objecdon  to 
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Imryfaig  in  ehwcfae8»  vhieh  had  orq^ally  dictated  the  appro* 
priatidii  of  flie  scite  of  St  Augustme's  to  the  purpose  of  a 
eexnetery,  had  yielded  to  the  opposite  eztremei  of  regardii^  the 
ehrines  of  holy  men  as  their  most  ^t  and  proper  ornaments ;  and 
Cttthbert  was  induced,  not  only  to  direct  that  the  dead  should 
be  buried  adjoining  to  the  chnrches,  that  the  congregation 
might  be  reminded  to  pc^y  for  them,  but  also  to  assign  a  burkl 
place  for  himself  and  his  successors,  in  his  o^wn  cathedral,  bar- 
ing purchased  the  licence  of  Eadbert  for  that  purpose.  Thus 
despoiled  of  the  relics  of  the  archbishops  of  Canterbury,  and 
beholding  the  ofierings  which  flowed  to  their  shrines  diverted 
to  the  nval  monastery  of  Christ-Church,  die  great  and  good 
primate  is  recorded  by  them  as  the  emblem  of  deceit  and  cun-^ 
ning, ''  fcetum  denioue  serpentinum  interfeientem  matrem,'*  and 
hia  death  seems  to  have  been  kept  private  lest  the  contest  for 
his  remains  should  have  been  attended  with  riot. 

The  same  expedient  was  resorted  to  on  the  death  of  Breg- 
wyn,  his  successor;  and  not,  as  it  should  seem,  without  a 
well-grounded  apprehension;  for,  no  sooner  was  his  death 
made  public,  than  lanbert,  abbot  of  St.  Augustine's,  took 
with  him  an  armed  force  to  claim  the  body.  The  monks  of 
Christ-Church, 'however,  had  hurried  it  to  its  grave,  and  the 
enraged  abbot  was  obliged  to  rest  contented  wiui  an  appeal  to 
the  Pope. 

Uncertain  of  the  result  of  this  appeal,  the  monks  of  the  ca* 
thedral  foimd  it  prudent  to  win  over  their  sturdy  adversary,  and 
lanbert  was  accordingly  elected,  by  them,  to  the  vacant  see. 
These  disgraceful  proceedings,  however,  welre  attended  by  the 
most  alarming  consequences  both  to  lanbert  and  the  monks. 
The  virtues,  the  talents,  and  the  connections  of  Cuthbert  had 
commanded  the  deference  of  Ethelbald;  but,  when,  in  774, 
Ofib,  who  succeedBd  htm  in  the  throne  of -Mercia,  had  defeated 
the  attempt  of  Aldric  to  re-assert  the  independence  of  the  king- 
dom of  Kent,  lanbert  was  held  in  too  little  respect  by  that  prince 
to  prevent  the  transfer  of  the  primacy  to  the  see  of  Licnfield. 
The  gift  to  the  church  of  Canterbury,  of  the  manor  of  Lidde- 
Court,  in  Worthe,  *'  libere  sicut  Adisham,"  seems  to  have  fol- 
lowed the  victory  of  Otford ;  but  the  conqueror  resolved  no 
longer  to  entrust,  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy  of  a  remote  and 
tributary  province,  the  shadow  of  authority  over  the  Mercian 
bishops*  The  province  of  Canterbui^f  which,  since  the  time  of 
Tatwyn,  retanied  precedence  rather  than  jurisdiction  over  that 
of  if  oik,  was  again  curtailed,  in  777,  and  the  ineffectual  oppo- 
sidon  of  lanbert  finally  eilenced  by  Ae  council  of  Cha&^Hytliej 
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in  785.     Tbe  papal  legates,  however,  who  presided  at  tiiat 
council,  did  not  l^nd  tbemaelves  to  the  views  of  Ofia,  without 
obtaining  equivalent  concessions  to  the  see  of  Rome.    The  me- 
mory of  Ceadda  was  still  dear  to  the  Mercians,  and  the  pore 
religion  of  the  primitive  British  Church  by  no  means  eradi- 
cated ;  but,  by  an  article  of  the  council  of  Chalk-Hytbe,  the 
cleT|;y,  in  communion  with  lima,  were  qo  longer  to  be  uAersted 
in  England,  another  directed  the  figure  of  me  patron  saint  to 
be  painted  in  every  church,  over  the  altar,  and,  by  another, 
the  payment  of  tithes  is  urged  from  the  authority  of  the  law  of 
Moses.    This  latter  seems  to  have  been  the  favourite  tenet  of 
the  Romish  Church  at  ibis  time.     They  had,  previously,  been 
reffarded  as  voluntary  oblations;   but   now,    the  dead  were 
raised  from  their  graves  to  scare  the  living  into  compHance; 
and  Alcuin  deplores  the  alienation  of  converts  from  tne  light 
yoke  of  Christ  in  the  attempt  to  bend  their  stubborn  nedu  to 
this  exaction.     Happily,  the  legality  of  tithes,  in  the  present 
day,   does  not  rest  upon  their   origin  in  the  Anglo  Romish 
Church,  for  they  are,  beyond  all  doubt,  to  be  traced  to  diis 
pretension.    The  charter  of  Ethelwulf,  in  854,  extends  no  fur- 
ther than  to  the  tydies  of  the  royal  domains,  and  to  the  libera- 
tion of  the  tithe  of  the  kingdom  in  general  from  all  claims  on 
the  part  of  the  crown.    The  concession  of  Ethelvrulf  him- 
self to  this  pretension  of  the  clergy,  and  similar  concessions, 
probably  constituted  the  voluntary  endowment  of  most  churches, 
or  were,  in  the  course  of  time,  wrung  from  the  ignorance  and 
superstition  of  his  subjects. 

That  the  dismemberment  of  the  province  of  Canterbury  is  to 
be  ascribed,  in  a  great  degree,  to  the  personal  character  of  lan- 
bert,  is  manifest,  since  Ona,  immediately  upon  the  death  of  the 
Archbishop,  in  790,  manifested  the  utmost  respect  for  Adiihard, 
his  successor,  and  became,  probablv,  the  most  considerable 
benefactor  to  the  convent  of  Christ  Cnurch.     The  grant  of  the 
paramount  manor  of  Westgate,  the  manors  of  Ickham,  of  Ot- 
ibrd,  of  MallinKden  in  Clifie,  of  Andred  (Newenden),  of  Sand- 
hurst, of  Ruckmffe,  and  of  Agne-Court  in  Ronuiey,  is  a  sub- 
stantial proof  of  nis  returning  favor.     The  same  respect  ob- 
tained from  Ceonulf  the  manors  of  Gre^t  Chart,  q£  Charing, 
of  Tenham,  and  of  (Bishop's)  Bourne,  and  those  of  Wodeton 
and  Gedding,  'Mibere  sicut  Adisham,"  in  testimony  whereof  he 
is  recorded  to  have  deposited  a  sod  upon  the  altar  of  Christ 
Church,  and,  on  account  of  his  igncnrance  of  letters,  to  have 
made  with  his  own  hand  the  sign  of  the  Holy  Cross.     Nor  was 
it  long  before  Ceonulf,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Pope,  aho« 
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lished  the  new  Archbishopric  of  Lichfield,  and  restored  the 
primaey  to  that  of  Canterbury.  Adilhard  was  a  man  of  learning 
and  piety,  and  it  may  reasonably  be  presumed,  from  the  inti- 
macy he  maintained  with  Alcuin,  and  the  respect  in  which  he 
was  held  by  him,  that  he  did  not  lend  himself  to  all  the  growing 
corruptions  of  the  Romish  Church,  against  which  no  one  wrote 
with  more  judgment  than  that  great  man.  Several  councils  are 
said  to  have  been  held  in  the  time  of  Adihard,  at  Cliffs-Hoo 
and  at  Bapchild ;  but  there  is  great  discrepancv  in  the  dates 
assigned  to  them.  The  Saxon  Chronicle  records  a  synod  that 
was  held  at  the  latter  of  those  places  by  command  of  t^ope  Leo 
(the  third)  in  the  year  796,  and  the  brief  notice  it  affords  of 
its  decrees  may  be  regarded  as  an  abstract  of  the  great  oUect 
which  the  Romish  clergy  were  then  most  anxious  to  establish, 
viz.  that  **  No  layman  (Tewdman)  should  have  any  authority  over 
Gbd*8  inheritance."  The  date  of  the  death  of  Adilhard  is 
involved  in  the  same  uncertainty.  The  record  above  referred 
to,  places  it  in  803,  and  the  monks  are  too  well  known  to  have 
indulged  in  the  forgery  of  charters,  for  any  evidence  incident* 
ally  derived  from  them  to  invalidate  its  testimony.  His  remains 
were  deposited,  by  his  own  instructions,  in  the  chapel  appro- 
priated to  the  sepulture  of  the  Archbishops  bv  his  great  pre- 
decessor Cuthbert ;  Janbert  being  the  last  who,  carrying  the 
pet^  spirit  of  a  partisan  to  the  grave,  selected  it  in  the  abbey 
of  St.  Auffustine. 

Wulfred,  who  had  held  the  office  of  Archdeacon  under  Adil- 
hard, succeeded  him,  and  received  his  pall  in  804.     Several 
benefactions  to  his  church,  that  are  ascribed  to  Wulfired,  appear, 
from  the  grant  of  Elmsted,  and  of  Bexley,  exempt  from  all  tri- 
bute and  service  to  the  crown,  (L.  S.  A.)  to  have  been  rather 
obiamed  by  him  from  Ceonutf,  king  of  Mercia,  with  whom  his 
influence  was  not  only  exerted  for  the  enrichment  of  his  church, 
but  for  the  liberation  of  the  captive  king  of  Kent.   The  unfor- 
tunate Baldred,  however,  was  relieved  from  his  chains  only  to 
participate  in  the  downfeU  of  the  Mercian  power.    The  adven- 
turer, who  had  been  raised  to  the  throne  of  Ceoniilf  in  the 
season  of  crimes  and  of  troubles  that  followed  upon  his  death, 
propitiated  the  favour  of  the  Archbishop,  by  the  grant  of  God- 
mersham,  and  presided,  in  the  year  8^2,  at  a  council  at  Clifi*'s- 
Hoo ;  but  the  following  year  witnessed  his  defeat  by  Egbert, 
and  a  force  detached  by  the  West  Saxon  King,  nominally  under 
hia  son  Ethelwulf,  but,  in  effisct,  under  the  command  of  Alstan, 
Bishop  of  Sherborne,  chased  his  feeble  tributary  across  the 
Thames,  and  finally  extinguished  the  kingdom  of  Kent,     The 
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limes  of  WuMired  tref^  indeed,  evcntfUi  bm  hie  fentodi 
tory  preienti  Ktde  more  than  a  jouniey  to  Kommi  a» 
taung  for  which  a  reasonable  object  may  be  yreoamed,  in  Ibe 
age  of  Charlemagney  whatever  may  be  the  ptoof  to  the 
trar^»  after  the  lapse  of  a  thousand  years. 

Lpon  his  deam,  in  82^,  his  heir  enteied  upon  the 
whicii  he  had  conferred  upon  his  Qiurch ;  bat  FeologiU»  bis 
successor,  signaliaed  his  short  prinmcyt  of  only  two  monthsy  1^ 
wresting  them  from  his  possession.  Syred,  who  was  dected  upon 
the  decease  of  FeologiU,  died  even  before  his  coneecntiiaa. 

He  was  succeeded  by  Ceolnoth,  who»  receiving  his  pall  in 
831 »  presided  in  this  see  thir^-eight  yean.  **  De  ipw^*"  am 
Ardibishop  Parker*  **  tot  annis  sB<lente>  nihil  memoiue  pco£- 
turn  esse  miranrar.'*  Scanty  as  is  the  harvest,  a  few  cirl:am« 
stances,  howeverisre  to  begleanedi  at  any  rate  meie  *' germane 
to  the  matter/*  than  die  detail  of  die  Danish  imtpliona,  wbich 
continued,  with  little  respite,  for  the  next  two  hundred  yens. 
The  infliction  was,  indeed  severe,  but,  according  to  the  mmifcish 
historians,  it  was  the  souree,  above  every  other  evil*  ot  Ale  no* 
laxation  of  monastic  discipline.  The  abstractiem  fima  all  die 
duties  of  social  life,  the  renunciation  of  ail  the  ties  that  nature 
has  endeared  and  religion  sanctified,  derived  so  little  enemi*-^ 
ragement  from  sober  reason,  that  the  practioe  of  earlier  ages, 
the  yenerable  authority  of  antiouity,  was  seduloasly  inculcated 
in  support  of  the  rules  of  the  cloister.  It  is  not  maaj  to  dk- 
cover  m  what  age  the  Romish  writers  would,  be  content  to  admit 
the  first  foimdation  of  monasdc  orders.  With  tliem^  Ike  Clad* 
dees  of  lona  were  mooks^  nay,  Benedict  himaelf  was  dxmgg&d. 
out  of  his  hidinff  place  in  die  desert  of  Subiaco,  to  preside  over 
a  monastery  which  was  already  organised.  With  them,  the 
ravages  of  the  Danes  occurred  most  opportunely  to  ■rrm— it 
for  the  deficiency,  of  the  connecting  UnK.  If  it  were  asked, 
where  are  the  traces  of  this  gloomydiacipline  ?  it  were  sufficient 
to  refer  to  the  northern  pirates.  They  nad  broken  up  the  reli* 
ipous  houses,  and  it  was  not  within  the  compass  of  man*s  me* 
mory  to  contravene  the  assertion  of  their  having  been  all  that 
was  reported.  The  reformers  of  monastic  discipline  affected 
only  to  bring  back  die  severity  of  better  times,  and  the  bladt* 
ened  ruins  of  reli^ous  structures  were  pointed  oitit  as  having 
harboured  those  who  aspired  by  selfnleidal  to  the  gbries  of  a 
celestial  state.  It  is  true  that  a  secular  cfergy  w^e  found  at 
Christ  Church ;  but  then,  the  sanffuinary  Danes  had  not  spared 
a  monk  with  whom  Ceolnodi  coiud  replenish  die  stalls  id  his 
cathedral.    The  scheme  of  monkery  was  ridng  fast  in  estimfr- 
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ti<m  in  the  tfane  of  Ceolnoth  $  wboi  indeedi  was  not  alti^gether 
deficient  in  the  taste  for  lying  wonders,  which  characterized  it. 
It  was  not  extraordinary  that  the  Mercian  King,  now  be^omei 
in  his  tum>  tributary  to  Ethelwulfi  and  flying  before  the  uni- 
versal foe,  should  find  the  councfl,  which  he  called  in  his  ezi* 
gencyi  resolved  to  give  precedence  to  the  affairs  of  the  Church, 
or,  in  other  words,  to  compel  Bertulf  to  redress  the  wrongs  he 
had  inflicted  on  the  Abbey  of  Croyland ;  but  the  part  which 
the  Archbishop  took  was  worthy  of  Dunstan  himself*  The 
council  had  been  assembled  with  difficulty  in  a  country  overrun 
by  the  enemy,  and,  probably,  with  no  pre-disposition  to  link 
themselves  to  the  falling  fortunes  of  Bertulf;  but  the  plea  of 
illness  afibrded  Ceolnoth  a  favourable  opportunity  of  expediting 
the  business  of  St.  Guthlac  and  hia  abbey.  He  startled  the 
dilatory  members  by  exclaiming  that  he  was  made  whole  by  the 
merits  of  the  most  holy  confessor  St.  GKithlac.  Others  took 
their  cue  from  so  expert  a  leader,  and  recollecting  that  they  too 
had  laboured  under  the  same  affliction,  found  themselves  sud- 
denly restored,  with  this  difierence,  that  they  admitted  the 
grace  of  God  to  have  its  share  in  the  miracle.  In  witnessing 
the  charter,  which  it  was  now  impossible  for  Bertulf  to  reftise, 
Ceohiuth  subscribes  himself,  '^sanus  et  incolumis  tammentequam 
membris/*  It  does  not  become  a  biographer  to  defraud  the  me- 
mory of  Ceolnoth  of  so  characteristic  a  circumstance.  Neither 
aie  the  grants  to  the  church  of  Canterbury,  in  his  time,  to  be 
passed  over  as  undeserving  of  notice.  Little-Chart  is  recorded 
as  his-own  gift.  The  manors  of  Ofham  and  of  Ebeny  (L«  S.  A.) 
were  granted,  at  his  instance,  by  Ethelwulf,  and  that  of  Loose, 
which  the  Kine  had  granted  to  a  mdow,  named  Sueta,  and  her 
daughter,  slid  from  their  hands  into  the  same  dutch.  Ceolnoth 
cUedm  870. 

« 

(To  be  continued.) 
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FBOM  JANUARY  TO  MARCH  INCLDSIVE. 


Jforc*  S7,  18S5. 

Rev.  John  Inglii,  D.D.  consecrated  Lord 
BUiop  of  Novm  Scotia,    at   Lambeth 


YORK. 

rRBrBRREO. 

Davicc,  O.  J.  of  Hull,  to  the  Perpetual 
Curacy  of  Marfleld  in  Holdemess ;  Pa- 
tron, H.  Grill,  Esq. 

Dickson,  Henry,  to  the  Vtcar«ge  of  Wis- 
tow,  Yorluhirt. 

Madden,  W.  C.  B.A.  of  Queen's  College, 
Cambfidgv,  to  ^  Peipetiial  Curacy  of 
Christ  Church,  at  Woodhouse,  in  the 
I»arish  of  HuddenBeld;  Patron,  J.  Whit- 
acre,  Esq. 

Mifaw,  R.  to  the  Vicange  of  Swine,  in 
Holdemess;  Patron,  W.  WUberforce, 
Esq. 

Robson,  R.  S.  to  the  Perpetual  Curacy  of 
Randiflb,  Yorluhire;  Patron,  Mijor 
Yarburgh,  of  Neslington  Lodge. 

MARMKO. 

Fowler,  Thomas  Hodgson,  of  Southwell, 
Nottinghamshire,  to  Prances  Elisabeth, 
only  child  of  Thomas  Bish,  Esq. 

Heap,  H.  Vicar  of  Bradford,  Yorkshire, 
to  Hannah,  eldest  daughter  of  R.  Paw- 
cett,  Esq.  of  Westbrook  House,  Brad- 
fera. 

Nod,  the  Hon.  and  Rct.  Ldand,  VIcarof 
Campden,  Glouccstersldrc,  sevendi  son 
of  Sir  Gerard  Noel,  Bart,  and  the  lato 
Baroness  Barham,  to  Mary  Arabella, 
eldest  daughter  of  the  late  John  SerUle 
Fo\jambe,  Esq.  of  Aldwark  Hall,  York- 


Rigby,  Joseph,  Vicar  of  Hutton  i,nHHwm» 
and  Incumbent  of  Beswick,  to  Mias  Har» 
rison,  daughter  of  Mr.  John  Hairison, 
of  Great  DrilBeU. 

iwcGAseo. 

Holgate,  J.  at  his  frdicr's  hooae.  Settle^ 
Yorkshire. 

Mace,  C.  M.A.  Rectorof  HoMsham,  York- 
shire; aged  81. 

Micton,  R.  upwards  of  fifty-ftve  years 
sident    Minister  of  Harrowgate 
BUton,  Yorkshire;  aged  84. 


LONDON. 

niBrBERXO. 

Barrett,.  Jonathan  Tyen,  DlD.  to  lh« 
Prebend  of  Mapesbury,  in  the  Caithedral 
Church  of  St.  Paul  ;  Patron,  the  Bishop 
of  London. 

Chandler,  George,  D.C.L;  andlato  Fel- 
low of  New  College,  Oxford,  to  the 
District  Church  in  Staflbrd-etrect,  in 
the  Parish  of  Saint  Mary-le-booe,  hi 
the  coonty  of  Middleaez ;  Patrao,  the 
King. 

Oakeley,  Herbert,  B.D.  to  the  Prebend  of 
Wenlocksbam,  hi  the  Cathedral  Chnich 
of  St  Panl;  Pktron,  the  Bishop  of 
London. 

Packman,  K.  C  B.A.  of  St.  Peter'a  Cd- 
lege,  Cambridge,  to  the  Rectory  of  Lang^ 
don  Hills,  Eaiez^  Paiiona,  the  Dean 
and  Chapter  of  St.  Paul's. 

Smith,  H.  R.  Somers,  B.A.  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  to  the  Rectory  ef 
Little  Bentky,  Estts;  Patno,  Robert 
Foote,  Esq. 
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Stephenson,  Jo\in  Hollier,  B.A.  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  to  the  Rectory  of 
Dengie,  Essex. 

Watson,  John  James,  D.D.  Archdeacon  of 
St  Albans,  to  the  Prebend  of  Brondes- 
bury,  in  the  Cathedral  Church  of  St 
Paul ;  Patron,  the  BUhop  of  London. 

OAOAIMEO. 

December  19. 
By  the  Bishop  of  London,  at  a  General 
Ordination. 

DEAroNS. 

Chapiyn,  James  Robert,   M.A.   Trinity 

College,  Oxford. 
Codnran,  William,  Literate. 
Doran,  John  William,  B.A.  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Dublin. 
Hello,  Matthew  Roque  de,  LL.B.  Jesus 

College,  Cambridge. 
liusgrmYC,   Cbiistopher  John,   M>A.  Str 

Alban  Hall,  Oxford. 
BunadcD,  William,  B.A.  Christ  CoUegt. 
Small,  Alexander  Henry,  B.A.  Emmanuel 

College; 
Wade,  William  Scrocold,  B.A.  St  John's 

College,  and 
Watson,  Joseph  Surges,  B.A.  Emmanuel 

College,  Cambridge. 

FRIESTS. 

Adams,  WUfiam,  M.A.  Trinity  CoUoge, 
Oxford. 

Beeror,  William  Smythies^  B*A..  Jesus 
College,  Cambridge. 

Bosanquet,  Robert  William,  B.A.  Balliol 
College,  Oxford. 

Caonter,  Richard  McDonald,  S.C.L.  Sid- 
ney Sussex  Collie ; 

Ctay,  WnUam  Keatinge,  Jesus  College; 

Cntbush,  Chas.  B.A.  St;  John's  College ; 

Barie,  Jamee  Henry,  S.C.L.  Jesus  College ; 

Bvans,  David,  B.A.  St  Peter's  College, 
and 

Lewis,  Edward  Page,  B.A.  Cains  Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

Mayo,  Richard,  B.A.  St  John's  CoUege, 
Oxfoird. 

Pkrker,  WiUiam  Harris,  B.A.   Dowidng 

CoU^f 
Tanner,  John  Lyneham,  B  A.  St  John's 

CoUege;  and 
Waflace,  Arthur  Capel  Job,  B.A.  Corpns 

Chifsti  College,  Cambridge. 
WnUams,  Wm.  Magdalen  HaU,  Oxford. 

MARRIED. 

King,  Mofls,  second,  son  of  J.  King,  Esq. 

of  Grosvenor-place,  to  Elixabel^  Mar- 
•   garet,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  L.  Cod- 

dlngton. 
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Latten,  William,  to  Sarah,  only  daughter 
of  Mr.  James  Green,  at  Colchester. 

Mayers,  Rev.  W.  of  Pembroke  College, 
Oxford,  to  Sarah,  daughter  of  Mark  Gil- 
beme,  Esq.  of  Wanstead. 

Sandilands,  O.  Percival,  of  Bodmin,  Oorn- 
wall,  to  Miss  Renorden,  of  Finsbivy- 
place. 

Storry,  John  Bridges,  M.A.  Vicar  of  Great 
Tey,  Essex,  to  Martha,  eldest  daughter 
of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Romaine,  Castle  Hill 
Lodge,  Reading,  Berks. 

Trimmer,  Rev.  Edward,  M.A.  of  Turn- 
ham  Green,  to  Laura,  second  daughter 
of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Nicholas. 

Wesley,  Rev.  Charles,  of  Christ  College, 
Cambridge,  to  Eliza,  eldest  daughter  of 
John  Skelton,  Esq.  of  Hammersmith. 

Whiting,  James,  B.A.  Chaplain  to  the 
Hon.  East  India  Company,  to  Susan, 
only  daughter  ofthelateMr.  C.  ¥rhlte» 
of  Colchester. 

Cole,  Samuel,  at  Harmondsworth  Vicar- 
age, Middlesex,  in  his  80th  year. 

Dakins,  Thomas,  son  of  the  Rev.  John 
Daklns,  Rector  of  St  Jamea's,  Col- 
chester. 

Draper,  Willianf,  at  his  house  at  Islington, 
in  his  80th  year. 

Horsley,  FrancU,  Vicar  of  Matdung,  Es- 
sex, at  the  house  of  his  &ther»  Little 
Hallingbory,  in  his  37th  year. 

Judgson,  W.  G.  M.A.  one  of  the  Fellows 
and  Senior  Bursar  of  Trinity  CoUege, 
Cambridge,  and  Perpetual  Curate  of 
Great  St  Mary's  Pariah,  in  that  town. 
He  proceeded  B.A.  1802,  and  M.A. 
1805. 

Taylor,  Hugh,  B.A.  of  St  John's  CoUoge, 
Cambridge. 

PolhiU,  J.  B.  M.A.  formerly  Fellow  of 
Trinity  CoUege,  Cambridge,  and  Reetor 
of  Hadleigh,  Essex.  The  Living  is  in 
the  gift  of  the  Rector  and  FeUowi  of 
Litto^  CoUege. 


DURHAM. 

PREFERRED. 

Bamford,  R.  W.  to  the  Vieamge  of  Bishop- 
stone,  Durham. 

Dixon,  George,  M.A.  of  St  John's  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  and  Curate  of  Rothbury, 
to  the  Living  of  Tynemottth)  Patnm, 
Sir  J.  D.  AsUey,  Bart 

Rr 
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MAtftieDk 

Robina*n,  Edmuiia,  H.A.  of  Baffiol  Col- 
lege, to  Ly^  yonngctt  daughler  of  tfic 
Rot.  Thomu  Gisboreet  M.A.  of  YozaU 
Lodge,  Yorluhire,  «nd  P^rebenOury  of 
DttrbftOk 

DSCEA8ED. 

TaChain,  Ralph,  Bishopton,  Durham;  ^ 
mcrly  of  St  John's  College,  Csmhridge, 
and  father  of  die  Public  Orator  of  that 
Uaivenity. 

WXKCHfiSTEft. 

V&£fERESD. 

BucUand,  Wm.  FeUow  of  Corpus  Chiuti 
CoHege,  Ozibrd,  tmd  reader  of  Mino- 
nkvy  and  Geology  m  that  Uorreraty, 
to  Ihe  Rectory  of  Stoke  Charity,  near 
Winchester;  Patron,  the  President  and 
Fellows  of  that  Society. 

Bdoe,  H.  P.  M.A.  to  the  Rectory  of  the 
United  Pariahes  of  the  Holy  Trinity  and 
the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  in  GaUdiord. 

Dyson,  Franciit  M:A.  to  the  Rectory  of 
Dogmcnfidd;  Patmncss^  Dame  Jane  St^ 
Mm  MiMway,  of  DogmcrB6eld  Park. 

MAAKIBD. 

Bellamy,  Edw.  of  the  Prioryi  Downhim, 
to  Mary  Exam,  eldest  daughter  of  Oeo^ 
Si^oley,  Esq.  of  Clapham  Common. 

Cane,  Henry  Da,  to  Mary,  youngest 
daaghter  of  the  late  John  Sowerby, 
Esq.  of  Potteridge  Bury,  Hants. 

Vowler,  Luke,  B.A.  of  Christ  Church,  Ox- 
ibrd,  son  of  the  Bishop  of  Ossory,  to 
E&aabeth,  daughter  df  Owen  Wynne, 
Esq.  M.P.  and  niece  of  the  Eari  of  En- 
viskillen. 

Freeland,  Henry,  of  Cobham,  Suitey, 
Rector  of  Hasketon,  Suflblk,  to  Sor 
pMa  LydU^  youngest  davghter  of  the 
late  Thomas  Rugglcs,  Es^  of  %>iines 
Hall,  fissex* 

Holding,  John,  M.A.  of  St  John's  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  and  of  Oakeley,  Hants, 
to  Susannah,  daughter  of  the  late  Ro- 
bert Loregrove,  Esq.  of  WallingfiM^ 

Maberley,  Charles,  B.A.  of  Ropley,  Hants, 
to  Charlotte,  eldest  daughter  of  Robert 
M'Naghton,  E«{.  of  Summer-hill,  in 
the  same  county. 

DECSASED. 

Dk0,  Jaiaef»  of  Walworth. 


BAKeOR. 

OKDAIHED. 

Deeemherl9. 
By  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Bangor,  in  the 
Parish  Church  of  Llandegat^  Carnamm- 
shire. 

DBACOHS. 

Goddard,  WtlHam,  B.A.  Fellow  of  Jesus 
CoUtege,  Oxford. 

Lloyd,  Evan,  B.A.  Jesto  CoDege,  Cam- 
bridge. 

Healey,  R.  Rv  Pimy,  B.A.  St  John's 
College,  and 

Richards,  Henry,  B.A.  and 

Wifliams,  Edmund,  B.A;  Jciw  Ciilfgt, 
Oxford. 

PRIESTS. 

Hiigihes,  Hewel,  B.A.  Jesus  CoHcgc,  Ox- 
ford. 

Owen,  Thomas  Uoy d#  B.A.  Jasoa  Got 
lege,  Chnfoiidge. 

Pughe,  Jdm,  B.A.  Jesus  CoUege,  Oxford. 

Williams,  Bulkefey,  St  FMcr's  CaBege, 
Cambridge,  and 

Wyme,  Hi^  HqgM^  ^c^tt  CoBpge, 
Ozfordi 

BATH  AND  WELLS. 

PREFEERED. 

Baldwin,  J.  to  the  Vicanige  of  Leybnd, 

near  Preston. 
Blayds,  Henry,  M.A.   to  the  Perpetual 

Curacy  of  Charterhouse  Hiiiion. 
Formby,  Miles,  M.A.  of  Braseaose  Coi- 

Icg^i  Oxford,  to  the  Perpetual  Coiacy 

of  CothalstaBe. 
Gale,  William,  of  Ashwick^  to  the  Curwy 

of  Walton,  Somerset;  Patron,  Lord  Joba 

Thynne. 
Gatehouse,  Thossas,  B.A.  to  tl«  Redoij 

of  North  Cheriton. 
Harimess,  Robert^  B.A.  to  the  Vkarsge 

of  Stowey,  Somersetshire. 
Haythome,  Joseph,  M.A.  of  St.  Mar| 

Hall,  Oxford,  to  the  Vicaraae  of  ton- 

gra^ury,  with  the  Chapel  of  Week  St 

Lawrence,  annexed. 
Michett,  Bennett,  M.A.  to  the  Vkavags 

of  Winsford;  Patrons,  the  Umtbex,  Fel- 
lows and  Scholarsof  P-**^»nfnnt^  rnlli^ifj 

Cambridge. 
Qui^e,  Waiiam  Henry,  £^  to  tbe  Reo> 

tory  of  Ashbrittle. 
Simmons,   Charles  t'ynte^   B.A.   to  die 

Reotory  of  East  Lambrook. 
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Ti»T«lytii,  Jbfan  ThoauM,  •CSt  Mary  Hall, 
Qalbidt  to  tha  Vkanga  aT  BMvcvton 
Prima,  wMh  tke  Chsp^  a/  LangAird 
BadviNe  aooaxad;  Palno,  die  Van. 
Oaarga  Tiaadyan,  LL.B.  Arohdeaaon 
of  TauiiiDii. 

Woadted,  Pnacis,  B.A.  to  tlie  Ractary 
of  Waalaii  BanrfyUb. 

Jaimary  d. 
Ify  tlia  Lord  Bishop  of  Bath  and  WeOa, 
'm  tlMCadwM  Ohwdi  af  Wella. 

DBACOKS. 

Bowar,  Edward,    B.A.    Jeiua    Collage, 

(Janibridga. 
Paubaney,  James,   EA.  Braaenoea  Col« 

lege,  Ozibrd. 
I>unn,  William,  B.A.  and 
Garton,.  ioaeph,    B.A.   Qneen'a  College, 

and 
Barfty,  Thomas,  B.A.  Ohriat  CoHnre, 

««iMdg«.  ^ 

FMttcgry,  Oaarge  Brawn  Frauds,  B.A. 

Magdalen  HaU,  Ozfoid. 

nUESTi. 

Bagshawa,  Edw.  Beiyanun,  B.A.  IfiH^ 

dales  College; 
Bere,  William  Baker,   B.A.   Emmanuel 

CoUege; 
Oosaaa,  ^dwwd  Hyde^   B.A.  Catherina 

Ban;  and 
DaUai,    Mm  Hartley,  B.C.L.'  Trinity 

Oalcga,  Cambridge. 
Oniiam,  William,  M.A.  Christ  Chvitfas 


aiOM,  l>aivM  SttiMh,  B.A.   Exeter  Col- 

Waterfield*  Riehard,  M.A.  Feflow  oflSm- 

ttMinal  Cbllege,  Cambridga. 
Was^  iifh»y  M.A.  Exeter  Collage,  and 
Woadhaose,  Geoiiga  WIndus,  6t  Mary 

MAREIED. 

Caiey,  W.  eldest  son  of  William  Carey, 
Esq.  of  Chard,  to  Miss  Ann  Govett,  of 
St|ingston> 

WUte,  WSnara,  to  lane,  only  child  of 
Beij{am!n  Tyley,  Esq.  of  Wedmore. 

«B0fiMM>. 

Bkteney,  BiAcrt,  B,O.L.  tf  Great  Ehn, 


BBIS70L. 

iPKVfEllKgD. 

Gale,  Oaarge  Karman,  B.A.  af  Wororstcr 

College,  to  the  Curacy  of  CoHk 

Rr 


Wood,  Oeaiga,  M.A.  Rector  of  eum  St. 
Rumbold,  and  Chaplain  to  the  County 
Gaol,  to  the  Radory  of  the  Holy  Tri« 
nll¥,  Dorshestert  PalKm,  the  Carpo- 
ratloa  of  Ddrdfeaster. 

MAtaiEIX 

Ramcfa,  Frederick  Henry,  M.A.  of  St 
John's  College,  Oxford,  and  second  son 
af  Mr.  T.  Rouch,  Amber-nerchaht,  ti 
Bristol,  to  Martha,  eldeit  daughter  of 
the  Rer.  lohn  Bmra,  VIear  ef  St. 
Qeoige's,  OlaneesterBhiie. 

DBCBAaBO. 

Dawland,  Jamas,  Raeter  of  Whitefbome 
Clenstone,  near  BlandfNrd*  Dorset,  and 
one  of  the  Maglirtratet  for'  that  county, 
aged  73. 

Rkhman,  H.  J.  RacCar  of  Holy  TiilBkyr 
Dordiaster,  Doiaat 

CARLULB. 

FRBFfillBED. 

Markham,  D.  F.  B.A.  of  Christ  Church, 
Oxford,  to  the  Vicarage  of  Addingham* 
Cumberland. 

CHESTER. 

FAirsaiiEiK 
Oatkome,  John,  |»  0a  Vkmga  «f  Tarin, 

Cheshire. 
Pldnoa,  J.  C.  M.4*  of  Brasenose  CoUaga# 

Oxford,  to  the  Flerpetual  Cniaey  of  3t. 

Thonmsy  Liverpool  j  PatrDns>  tKa  Mayor 

and  Corporation* 
Wraagham,  Francisb  M,A.  Ardida^ooft  of 

CleveUnd,  to  a  Prebendal  Stall,  In  4!he 

Cathedral  Church  of  Cheater  |  the  Aiohr 

bishop  «f  Yqrk's  option, 

MARRIED. 

Manwaring,  Roger,  M.A.  of  Brasenose 
CoUege,  Oxford,  Chaplain  to  the  Earl  of 
Huntingdon,  Und  youngest  son  of  John 
Robert  Parker,  Esq.  of  Green  Park,  in 
t!he  county  tff  Cork,  and  of  Kirmincham 
Hall,  in  the  County  Palatine  of  Chester 

'  Co  Philadelphia  Sarah,  daughtar  df  Ben- 
jamin Blacdcu,  Esq.  of  Bleidlow'  Bottsa. 
and  niece  to  Sir  Robert  Gayley,  of 
Brompton,  in  the  county  of  York,  Bart. 

¥rilson,  Edward  Cams,  B.A.  thfard  son  of 
William  Wilson  Cams  Wilson,  Esq. 
M.P.  of  Castertoil  HaD«  Westmoreland, 
to  Jane,  otaly  daughter  of  Thomaa 
Mailde,  Esq.  of  Woodlands,  near  Har-  ' 
rowgate. 

DBOBAaiD. 

Baldwin,  M.  R.  Vkar  of  leybnd,  Lan- 
casUra,  Pjtebanda^  of  St  F^ul*s^  an4. 
oaa  of  tka  Kj»g*a  Praachaia. 
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HeplenttaU,  J«  Rector  of  Attbury,  Che- 
shire. 

Lewin,  Robert,  at  Liverpoolt  aged  85. 

Haddock,  Thomas,  M.A.  Piebcndary  of 
Chester  Cadiedral,  Reclnr  of  the  Pansfai 
of  the  Holy  Trinity,  in  Chester,  for  a 
period  of  nearly  inrty  years,  and'Rce- 
tor*of  Noftbenden. 

Walthall,  Pater,  hLA.  Rector  of  Wittaslon, 
Cheshue,  eldest  son  of  Peter  Walthall, 
Esq.  of  Darley  Dale,  aged  29. 

Wettenhall,  Rev.  Lancaster,  upwards  of 
forty  years  Rector  of  Lawton,  Cheshire, 
in  the  70th  year  of  his  age. 

CHICHESTER. 

FREFEEEED. 

HoOalid,  Samuel,  M  J>.  Rector  of  Poyn- 
ings,  to.  the  dignity  of  Precentor  of 
Chidiester  Cathedral ;  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury's  option. 

Palmer,  Q.  to  the  Rectory  of  Parham, 
Sussex. 

Russell,  W.  to  the  Rectory  of  Chiddingley, 
Sussex. 

MAERIBD. 

Broad  wood,  Jolm,  If.  A.  of  Exeter  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  son  of  James  Shudi 
Broadwood,  Esq.  of  Lynn,  to  Charlotte, 
'  eldest  daughter  of  John  King,  Esq.  A 
Loxwood,  Sussex. 

Cooper,  Oeoige  Miles,  M .A.  Fellow  and 
Asabtant  Tutor  of  St.  John's  College, 
Cambridge,  to  Catherine,  eldest  daugh- 
ter of  the  Rot.  John  Smith,  Rector  of 
Newhaven,  and  Vicar  of  Rougham, 
Norfolk. 

Knox*  H.  C.  of  Laughton,  Sussex,  to  So- 
phia Martha,  daughter  of  the  late  Geoige 
Darby,  Esq. 

DECEASED. 

Beaver,  Herbert  John,  B.D.  Rector  of 
Barcomb,  near  Lewes,  Sussex,  and  for- 
merly FdUlow  of  Corpus  Christ!  College, 
Oxford. 

Hickes,  P.  T.  at  Ardingley  Rectory, 
aged  28. 

TogluU,  Moses,  M.A.  Canon  Residen- 
tiary and  Precentor  of  Chichester  Ca- 

.   thedral,  in  his  Slat  year. 

Temkyns,  Packington  George,  LL.D.  late 
of  Buckinhill  Park,  Herefordsldre ;  in 
Marlborough-plsce,  Brighton,  aged  63. 

Walker,  T.  Vicar  of  Bast  Hoathly,  Sus- 
'  sex ;  aged  63. 

BLY. 

FrefArred. 
ttaggkt,   6.   MA.   Fellow  of  Pembroke 
Hall,   Cambridge,  to  tiie  Vfcarsge  of 


Soham,  GarabrUgeshire;   Pmoiis,  the 
Mastor  and  Fellows  of  Pembroke  Halt 

Jacksoo,  Jeremiah,  M.A.  Vkmof  Swaff- 
ham  Bulbeck,  and  Domesdc  Chaplain 
to  Lord  Bfacdonald,  to  hold  tbe  Viesr- 
age  of  Efan  cum  Bmneth,  Cambridge- 
shire, together  frith  the  Vicange  af 
Swaffham  BuIbedE,  by  DispeBaaiioB. 

Pearson,  George,  B.D.  FeDow  of  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge,  to  the  Rectory  of 
Cabtle  Camps,  Camfari^eshire ;  Patrons, 
the  Governors  of  the  Charter  House. 

Sedgwick,  Adam,  M«A.  Woodwardtan  Fro* 
fessor  abd  Fellow  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  to  the  Vicarage  of  Shody 
Camps,  Cambridgeshii^ ;  Patrons,  the 
Master  and  Fellows  of  that  Society. 

Sparke,  B.  B.  Esq.  to  the  Registrarship  of 
the  Diocese  of  Ely ;  Patron,  his  fother, 
the  Bishop. 

MARRIED. 

Gordon,  Robert,  Rector  of  SeamptoB, 
Cambridgeshire,  to  Barbara,  ilau||ini 
of  the  Rev.  W«  ElUa,  of  BimisImi,  near 
Lincoln. 

Hcnning,  Chas.  Wansbrougfa,  of  Queen's 
Coliege,  Cambridge,  to  Rachel  Lydia, 

'  ddest  daujBihter  of  the-Rev.  T.  T.  Bid- 
dttlph,  Minister  of  St  Jamea*s,  BristoL 

DECEASED. 

Clark,  Wilfred,  M.A.  Rector  of  Caide 
Camps,  Cambridgeshire,  late  Prtacher 
at  tho'  Charter  House,  and  foroaeriy 
Fellow  of  St.  Peter's  CoUcge,  Cam- 
bridge. 

Fisher,  Henry,  M.A.  28  years  Vicar  of 

.Soham,  Cambridgesldie,  and  fotmeriy 
FeUow  of  Pembroke  Hall,  Cambsitlge, 
B.A.  1772,  M.A.  1775. 

Maule,  John,  M.  A.  Rector  of  Horsefaealh, 
Cambridgeshire,  and  fonneriy  Chaplani 
to  the  Royal  College,  Greenwidi:  ki 
Abbey-itreet,  Bath,  in  hia  77  A  year. 

EXETER. 

Freferred. 

Quicke,  Andrew,  M.A.  Fellow  of  New 
College,  Oxford,  to  thr  Vicarage  of 
Newton  St  Cyres,  Devon. 

Radford,  John  Anmdel,  B.  A.  to  the  Rec- 
tory of  Nymet  Rowlaad,  and  also  to  the 
Rectory  of  Lapford,  both  in  Dcvwi. 

MARRIED. 

Gully,  S.  T.  son  of  the  late  William  Slade 
OuUy,  Esq.  of  TreyeoBen  House,  Corn- 
wall, to  Anne,  daughter  of  die  late  Wm. 
Hunt  Grubbe,  Esq.  of  Eastwell,  Wilts ; 
atBatfa. 
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Holland,  M.  to  BUsabcUi,  only'daaghierof 
.  the  late  Mr.  John  Jenninp;  at  Sl  Ivei. 

Lcthbrtdge,  Charlei,  Rector  of  Stoke  CUms- 
Und,  Cornwall,  to  Mrs.  Hartop,  widow 
of  Samuel  Hartop,  Esq.  of  South  Syd- 
enham, Devon. 

Tucker,  H.  T.  M.A.  St  John's  College, 
dzlerd,  and  Rector  of  Uplyme,  to  Char- 
lotte, eldest  daughter  of  ^  Rer.  W. 
Mitchell,  Rector  of  Cotleigh,  Devon.    - 

Wills,  W.  Vicar  of  Hokombe  Regis,  De- 
von, to  Judith,  second  daughter  of  H. 
Wilson,  Bsq.  of  the  same  place. 

DECEA8BD. 

Morrison,  T.  H.  Vicar  of  Launcells,  Corn- 
wall, and  a  Magistrate  for  Devon. 

Tripp,  Robert,  for  more  than  forty  years 
Rector  of  Rewe,  and  thfaty-three  of 
Kentisbeare,  Devon. 

GLOUCESTER. 

PREFERRED. 

Bottdier,  John,  Chaplain  to  the  Earl  of 
Warwick,  lo  the  Rectory  of  Farming- 
ton,  Olouoestenhire,  and  to  hold  the 
same  with  the  Vicarage  of  St.  Mary's, 
Warwidi,  by  Dispensation;  Patron,  H. 
£.  Waller,  Esq.  of  HaU  Bam,  Buck- 
inghamshire. 

Twisleton,  Frederick,  S.C.L.  Fellow  of 
New  College,  Oxford,  and  Domestic 
Chaplain  to  the  Bbhop  of  Hereford,  to 
the  Rectory  of  Broadwell  com  Adlestrop. 

ORDAINED. 

DtetwtUr  19, 

By  the  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
Qloncester,  in  the  CathedraL 

DEACONS.       ' 

Eddy,  John,  B.A.  Trinity  College,  Oxford. 

Graham,  John,  a  fiterate. 

Masters,  Dawson,  BLA.  Trinity  College ; 

and 
FIdllipps,  Thomas,   B.A.  Jesos  College, 

Cambridge. 

FRIERTS. 

Edwards,  John,  B.A.  Worcester  College. 

Hawkins,  Edward,  B.A.  Pembroke  Col- 
lege; and 

H^worth,  Robert,  B.A.  Sl  Edmund  UaU» 
Oxford. 

Pooley,  George,  Pembroke  Hall ;  and 

Sadler,  James  Hayes,  B.A.  Jesus  College, 
CamSridge. 

MARRIED. 

Beale,  W.  of  Newent,  to  Mrs.  Bishop, 
daughter  of  J.  N.  Morse,  Newent 


TimbriB,  Dr.  of  Worcester  College,  Ox* 
ford,  and  of  Beckford,  Gloucestershire, 
to  Miss  E.  Edwards,  of  Bath. 

DECEASED. 

Cumberland,  R.  Dennison,  for  nearly  half 
a  century  the  constant  resident  Rector 
of  DriiBeld  and  HornhiD ;  aged  72. 

Draper,  E.  Rector  of  Leckampton,  at  Al- 
derley,  Gloucestershire,  aged  91. 

James,  W.  Pitcfaoomb,  Gloucesteishire. 

Pearce,  William,  M.A.  Vicar  of  Leigh, 
and  of  Stevenhampton,  both  in  the 
county  of  Gloucester,  at  his  residence  at 
Staverton-house,  near  Cheltenham. 

^udge,  Thomas,  B.D.  formerly  of  Wor- 

f  cester  College,  Oxford,  Ardideacon  of 
the  Diocese  of  Gloucester,  Chancellor  of 
the  Diocese  of  Hereford,  Vicar  of  Hares- 
fleld,  Glonoestershire,  and  for  a  period 
of  forty-one  years,  Rector  of  St.  Mi* 
duel's,  Gloucester,  aged  74. 

HEREFORD. 

FREFERRBD. 

Coyle,  Miles,  M.A.  to  the  Rectory  of 
Monnington-on-W3re,  Herefordshire.— 
Patron,  Sir  G.  Comewall,  Bart 

Taylor,  Charles,  D.D.  of  Balliol  CoUi^, 
Oxford,  and  Head  Master  of  the  College 
School,  Hereford,  Prebendary  of  More- 
ton  Magna,  to  the  Chancellonhip  of  that 
Diocese ;  Patron  the  Bishop  of  Hereford. 

MARRIED. 

Davies,  Matthew,  M.A.  of  Hinstock,  Sa« 
lop,  to  Hannah,  daughter  of  Mr.  J. 
Linwood,  St  Paul*s^uare,  Bimdng- 
ham. 

Gretton,  W.  son  of  the  late  Dean  of  Heie* 
fold,  and  Vicar  of  Withmgton  and  Plea- 
ton  Wynne,  to  Lncy,  seoend  daughirr 
of  the  Ute  Rev.  Wm.  Ireland,  Vicar  of 
Frome,  Somenet,  and  niece  of  the  late 
John  Ireland,  Esq.  Hampton  Lodge, 
Herefordshire. 

Jones,  Morgan,  to  Bmmeline,  second 
daughter  of  W.  Wood,  Esq.  of  the 
Whitehouse,  Herefordshire. 

Morgan,  Henry,  to  Emma,  eldest  daugh- 
ter of  Henry  Scott,  Esq,  of  Bealow  Hall, 
Salop. 

Wharton,  C.  Curate  of  Great  Whitley,  to 
Mary  Ann,  daughter  of  the  late  Mr.  J. 
Crane,  of  Bewdley. 

DECBASEIK 

Lewb,  David,  Rector  of  Monnington-on- 
Wye,  and  Perpetual  Curate  of  St  Mar- 
garet's and  Michael -church  Escley ;  at 
Monnington-on-Wyc,  Herefordshire, 
aged  50. 
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J.  WcdMI,  opvwb  or  4«  MM 
Vicar  oTWtUinglBii,  aaA  PHptM  C«- 
rate  of  IfanloM  uA  Pcncoyd,  Here- 
forailutv* 

Fanooa»  WOlbnv  Vicar  oT  Mivdta,  H«vf 
fofiUiire. 

Snow,  Thomas,  ooly  son  of  the  Rtv.  Thot. 
I«ambert  Snow,  of  Tidmington  ilouath 
Worcaitcnhire ;  aged  28. 

LICHFIELD  AND  COVENTRT. 


Stona.  DatM  Smith,  B.A.  to  the  Pcipe- 
tw  and  avgmented  Curaey  of  Wiltan. 

OftDAINSD. 

DtfraiArr  19. 
By  Iha  Lofd  Bnhop  of  Ueh6eld  «ttd 
vpwtntry. 

DfiACONB. 

Baf^naU,  Henry,  B.  A.  Quoen't  College,  and 
Kempeon,  Kdward,  B.A.  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 


OEACOMf. 

CuiMn,  Hoik  A.  and 

China,  U.  Bntenoie  CoUege. 

Cragg,  S.  Magdalen  UaU. 

Floycr,  C.  B.A.  and 

Haaael,  C.  S.  B.A.  Trinity  CoUcge. 

Hatherall«  J.  W.  aA.  St  Alban  HalL 

Teasdale,  T.  W.  B.  A.  Lincoln  College,  and 

Wykte,  T.  B.A.  Christ  Church,  Oxfofd. 

rRiBflTa. 

Di0Wfi|  K^«  ■•  rOwei],  B.A.  and 
WftkaBeM,   Rev.  J.   B.A.    8t.  CdoMAd 
Hall,Oxft(rd. 

MARBIED. 

Hotanti,  FNdeil(ic,  B.A.  of  St  iohn*i 
CoUqie,  Cambridge,  and  Proftaaaf  in 
Hw  Bi^Mip'i  College,  at  Cakmtta,  to 
Anna  Maria,  te  afldeal  daugbtcr  of  Jo- 
aeph  Loxdale,  fiaq.  of  BngalaBd  ho«ae. 

Mwfidith,  B.  Head  Maater  of  the  Grammar 
fidiooi,  Newport,  to  Anne,  eMaat  dai^gli- 
ter  of  Wm.  Briscoe,  Bsq.  of  Gayaton 
•Hott*,  Calap. 

Faitar,  i<Am  Thomaa*  of  Kewhold  mfMr 
Atou,  Warwicfcshin,  to  Ami^  ddest 
davghtar  of  Sfar  Oeoige  SUpwith,  Bart, 
of  Aheston,  in  the  same  imwitj. 

SpO^bury,  F.  W.  df  WilUf^tia,  Deiby- 
diire,  to  Bmma  Penelope  daaghfer  of 
A.  Moaky,  Esq.  and  Lady  Every,  of 
PvkHiU. 


tkylar,  J.  I.  of 
eldeet  daugktar  of  T.  Snudi,  Eof.  cf 
Ickiilfid  Hoiut ;  m  Bhmfaigham. 

DBCBAfSD. 

Bland,  Robert,  Curate  of  KaaMwieitht  ait 

ImmIi^Uki,  WarwfcMm«. 
RoUnsoa,  O.  R.  B.C.L.  Ghaaeriiot'a  Vliar 

«f  the  Catedml  Chnrdi  of  UdifieU. 
Talbot,  Hon.  and  Ror.  iolu  Chetwy«d» 

Rectar  af  IngwCM,  M.A.  of  All  Sori^ 

Cottege,  Osibrd,  and  fiMMly  FeOairof 

that    Bodatyi   at   Ingsilae, 

shhfe. 

LINCOLN. 


Baker,  Lanrenoe  P.  B.D.  Victref  In^laig- 
ton,  and  FcUow  of  St  John's  CoBi^, 
Cambridge,  to  the  Rectory «f  Medbovame 
com  Holt,  Leicestershire  {  Patrons,  the 
Master  and  FeDows  of  that  Society. 

BuUen,  Edward,  S.C.L.  of  Trinity  Hall, 
Cambridge,  to  the  Rectory  of  Gimby, 
near  SpHsby,  LinoolnBhire ;  Pfeitron,  iOba 
Duke  of  Rutland. 

Clarke,  William,  M.A.  Fellow  of  Ttfnhy 
College,  Cambridge,  and  ProKsaor  oC 
Anatomy,  to  die  Vfeange  of  Wjrmca^ 
womdf  Leicestershire  \  Patrons^  tbc 
Master  and  Fellows  of  that  Society. 

ORDAINED. 

iVosai&erlSL 
By  the  Lord  Bishop  of   XJnroln,  at 
Bockden. 


B.A.  Jesus 


DEACOHS. 

Aahworth,  ThooMs 

CoUege»  Cambridge. 
Causton,  Charies,  B»A.  Trinity  CoUi^s 

and 
Druramond,  James,  B.A.  Christ  Church, 


I 


Poulis,  Henry,  B.A.«nd 

Glover,  John»  St  John's  Collage,  CaB»- 
bridge. 

Hoaikofi,  Joaaph  H«riMm,  B.A.  Tri- 
nity CoUege,  Cambridge. 

By  Lm.  Dim.  fnm  (he 

Harrington,  James  Moflltt,  B.A.  EaEelar 

College,  Oxford. 
MaodonaM,  AleJEandar,  Bt  John^C^Biy, 

Cambridge. 
Martyn,  Thomas,  B.A«  Queen's  College, 

unonL 
Pearce,  Edward,   B.A.   Trinity  CoBcge, 

and 
Widler,  BdsranI,  B.A.  GsOaCt  CoB^ 

Cambri4ge. 
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Beir,  John  HarrUon,    B.A.    St  John'i 

College.  «.»•_« 

Gage,  ThomAs  Wetitworfli,  B.A.  Magoa^ 

len  CoU€g«,  and 

Harper,  Latimer,  B.A.  Enananud  Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

Hedges,  Charles,   B.A.  Llneoln  College, 

Oxrofda 
Hildebrand,    John  Biggs,  B.A.   Trinity 

College,  DnUin. 
Pftdwick,  Nicholas,  B.A.  Qneen's  College, 

and 

Tecson,  John,  B.A.  Clare  Hall,  Cam- 
bridge. 

Wright,  Robert,   B,A.  Trinity  CoUege, 

Dublin. 

Fthmarff  37. 
By  the  Lord  Bishop,  in  Mary4e-bone 
Chnrcfay  London. 

PFACONB. 

Adnutt,  Robert  Thomas,  B.A.  Emmanuel 
College,  and  „  ,, 

Cdcraft;  John  N«rille,  B.A.  Clare  HaU, 
Cambridge. 

Dashwood,  Henry,  B.A.  Trinity  College, 

Oxford.  »  *    -B       > 

Eveiest,  Thomas  Ronpell,  B.A.  Fem-  J 

broke  CoUege,  Cambridge.  > 

From  the  BUhop  i  Sahtbmf,  ) 

Fowler,    Wm.  B.A.   M*gdalcn  CoUege, 

Cambridge.  ^  ,  .* 

Owynne,  Lawrence,  B.A-  Tnnity  Col- 1 

kge,  Cambridge.  f 

Harris,  Joseph  Hemington,  B.A.  Feltow  of 

dare  HaU,  Cambridge. 
Hawkins,   Em^s,   B.A.  BalUol  CoUi«e, 

Oxford. 
Hooper,  Wm.  Nlamn,  B.A.  Corpus  Christi 

College,  and  .  «  „ 

Humfrey,  Wm.  Cave,  St.  Peter's  College, 

Cambridge. 
Marriott,  Wm.  Marriott  SmWi,  B.A. 
Trituty  College,  Cnnbridge.      , 

From  ihe  BUhep  rf  BMkesier,  _ 

Onby,  R«*ert,  B.A.  St  John's  CoDege, 

TombHn,  Charies,  B.A.  Emmanuel  Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 


} 


94lt»baw,  Fraoda,  6. A,  Uphanity| 
O^lcgp,  Oxford.  ^i,  ^  ,     r 

Camidgai  Charles  Josep^i  B.A.  Cathe- 
rine Ul  Cambridge. 

From  the  4rckbuhtp  ¥  I^""*'  ^^ 

Chcales,  Henry,  B.A.  Pembroke  HaU,  and 

ChUders,  Eardley,  B,A.  Trinity  CoU^e, 
Cambridge.  • 

Deedes,  Julius,  M. A.  trinity  CoUege,  1 

Oxford.  ,^        ,        r 

From  the  Archbishop  of  CtmUrbury,  J 

Foulis,  Henry,  B.A.  St  John's  CoUege, 

and 
Frost,  Hobert,  B.A.  Catherine  HaU,  Cam- 

bridge. 
Geneste,  Mwdmnian,  Queen's  CoUege, 


Backhouse,  Ralph  Drake,  B.A.  Clare  1 

HaU,  Cambridge.  f 

From  the  ArchbUhopqf  CanUrlnary.  J 

Bromfly,    Arthur,   St   Edmraid  HaU,  7 

Oxibrd.  .«    f 

FromtkeBithoprfSk  Davids,  i 


Oxford. 


} 


From  the  Bithop  of  SdUihnry.  _ 
Hohnea,  Frederick,  B.  A.  St  John's  Col- 1 

Icaze,  Cambridge.  ^  ,     -      I 

Frpw  <Atf  Bm*op  ^  Xoiijbw.  3 

Leonard,  Dacre  ?arrett,  B.  A.  Jesus  Col- 1 

lege,  Cambridge.  ^  ^r   \j  i  I 

From  the  BUhop  cf  Nortpkh.  J 

Moule,  Henry,  B.A.  St  John's  CoUege,! 

Cambridge.  .  ^  i 

From  the  Bishop  t^f  SaUslmn/.^ 

Price,  George,  B.A.  Magdalen  HaU,  Ox- 

Sai^wmt,  John,  M.A.  Christ  Churdi,! 

Oxibrd.  -«.    .         V  1 

From  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough,^ 

Simpson,  John  Holt,  B.A.  Pembroke  Hall, 

Cambridge.       ^  ^    .         ai  a    s* 
Spencer,  WUUam  Pakenham,  M.A.  St 
John's  CoUege,  Cambridge. 

Frm  the  Bishop  iif  Ely 
TOden,  Wm.  B.A.  Sidney  Sussex  Col- 
lege, Cambridge.  ,  «   .    . 
From  the  Biekop  rf  Bfi^uterf 

Winbolt,  Thomas  Henry,  B.A.  Pembroke 
Hall,  Cambridge. 

Bunn,Jlev.  H.  J.  of  Long  Sutton,  Uncoln- 
rfiire,  to  Miss  B.  Eudd,  second  daughter 
of  Mr.  J.  Rudd,  brewer,  of  St  Marga- 
ret's. Norwich.  .  «  • 

Champnes,  Thmnas  W.,  Rector  of  Ful- 
menBucks,  and  Cottiaford,  Oxon,  to 
Mas  Langford,  of  Eton  CoUege. 

Omdleigh,  SUweU,  to  ^^Z^^  2f 
^  lite  Jaaaes  Pakaar  HobU,  Esq.  of 
Mount  Bphratai.  Tujto^  Weto. 

Dcmne,  James,  M.A.  Vkar  of  St  PanU 
Bedlbrd,  and  Perpetual  Curate  of  80«A 

Cariton,  Lincolnalurc,  to  Mary,  ^^^ 
daughter  of  the  Utc  Matthew  Dobson, 
Esq. 


^1 

f. -^ 
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HitehiMoii,  T.  •TBottaa,  to  Ifin  Cloka 
Bobinaon,  M.  B.A.  of  Market  IUmh,  to 

CmOue,  only  dcngbtcr  of  tlio  late  J.  W. 

DvdB,  Esq.  of  Boston. 
Walker,    Thomas,    of   Bramplon,    Bear 

Hmttdogiiant  to  Miss  Jane  JaduoB,  of 

Boston. 

DECBAltO. 

Camniqg,  W.  C.  M.A.  Rector  of  St. 
Mary's,  and  Ykar  of  Eton  Bray,  Bed- 
fadsbiie.  He  was  fiwmeily  FeDow  of 
Trinity  College, Cambridge ;  B.A.  178i, 

*  H.A.  1787;  at  the  Rectory  House,  St. 
Mary's,  Bedford.  The  Vicarage  of  Eton 
Bray  is  in  the  patronage  of  the  Master 
and  FeDows  of  that  Society. 

Fuller,  J.  at  Chesham,  Bucki,  aged  74. 

bddie,  W.  Vicar  of  Beirton,  Bucks,  and 
Haugfa,  Lincolnshire. 

Parr,  Samuel,  LL.D.  Prebendary  of  St. 
Paul's,  and  Rector  of  Graffham,  in  the 
oounty  of  Huntingdon;  fonnerly  of  Em- 
manuel College,  M.A.  1772,  LL.D. 
1781. 

finnock,  William,  Minister  of  North  Mars- 
ton,  Bucks. 

Pugh,  Robert,  Vicar  of  Donnington,  Lin- 
colnshire, Curate  of  Weston,  and  Per^ 
petual  Curate  of  Lee  Brodhortt,  Salop ; 
lo  his  77th  year. 

LLANDAFP. 

l)ougtas,  Henry,  M.  A.  to  the  Preoentor- 
ship  of  Llandaff,  and  the  Prebend  of 
Hickman's,  in  the  Cathedral  Church  of 
Llandaff;  Patron,  the  Bishop. 

Knight,  William  Bruce,  M.  A.  to  the  Chan- 
cellorship of  the  Diocese  of  Llandaff; 
Patron,  the  Bishop. 

DECEASED. 

HaD,  Benjamin,  D.D.  of  Jesus  College, 
Oxford,  Prebendary  and  Precentor  of 
the  Cathedral  Churdi  of  Lbmdaff,  and 
for  29  years  Chancellor  of  the  Diocese. 

James,  James,  Curate  of  Laatamam,  Men- 

BKHlthtfailV. 

NORWICH. 

PREFERRED. 

Drew,  Wm.  Creasy,  B.A.  to  the  Rectory 
of  Sandringham  with  Babingley  an- 
nexed, Nodblk;  Patron,  Henry  Hosto 
Henley,  Esq.  of  Sandringham  Hall. 

Godfrey,  T.  to  the  Rectory  of  Newboume, 
Sufiblk;  Patron,  Sir  William  Rowley, 
Bart. 

Hardwicke,   W.   M.A.   Chaplain   to  the 


Right  Hon.  Lord  Owydyr,  to  held  the 
Vicarage  of  Lenton,  alias  Lovbicibd,  in 
the  county  of  Lim^n,  with  the  Rectory 
of  OutweO,  in  titt  cavity  of  Nodolk; 
Patron,  Sir  Gilbert  Heathcote,  Bart. 

Hawes,  Thoma%  to  the  Rectory  of  Thon- 
don,  Suflblk,  on  his  own  Petition. 

Host^  James,  M.A.  to  the  Vicar^e  of 
Barwick,  Norfolk;  Pfttrony  Mn.  Ann 
Hoste,  of  Barwick  HaU. 

Lennard,  Dacrc  Barrett,  B.A.  to  the  Rec- 
tory of  St.  Mkhael  at  Pladt,  Korwidi ; 
Patron,  Sir  T.  B.  Lennard,  Bart. 

Long,  Robert  Chuidman,  to  the  Rectory 
of  Swainsdiorpe,  Norfikk,  on  lus  own 


Pulleyne,  B.  to  the  Vicarage  of  Shening- 
ham,  Norfolk ;  Patron,  the  Bishopof  Ely. 

Royle,  J.  M.A.  to  tbe  Rectory  of  Stan- 
field,  Noifolk ;  Patron,  the  Rer.  Wmnn 
Newcome,  of  Hodiwold  HaO. 

Tomkyns,  R.  B.C.L.  Fellow  of  New  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  to  the  Rectory  of  Saham 
Tony,  Norfolk;  PRtrons,  the  Master 
and  Fellows  of  that  Society. 

Tumour,  Hon.  and  Rev.  A.  J.  to  the  Rec- 
tory of  Garveston,  Norfolk;  Pktron,  Sir 
WilUam  Claytoii»  Bart. 

Wood,  Jofin,  M.A.  Fellow  of  Pembroke 
HaU,  Cambridge,  to  the  Vicarage  of 
Sandiorpe,  Norfolk ;  PatrooSy  die  Master 
and  Fellows  of  that  Society. 

MARRIED. 

Scaigin,  Wm.  Pitt,  of  Bwy,  to  Mary 
Afme,  seoond  daughter  of  Mr.  Robot 
Cutting,  bto  of  Cheidngton,  Norfolk. 

Stdibing,  Henry,  to  Miss  Grifin,  of  Nor- 
wich. 

Wilkinson,  William  Hntton,  B.A.  of  St 
John's  CoDege,  Cambridge,  and  of  Ne- 
ther Hall,  Suffolk,  to  Eliaa  Cawffnf, 
daughter  of  G.  B.  Tyndale,  Eoq.  ^  Lin* 
coin's  Inn  Fields. 

DECEASED. 

Buck,  J.  M.A«  upwards  of  S2  years  Rector 
of  Lavenham ;  at  Lavenham,  in  the  7Cdi 
year  of  hb  age. 

Decker,  Thomas,  M.A.  Vkar  of  Bawd- 
sey,  Suffolk,  Rector  of  St.  Simon  and 
Bl  Jodt,  Peipetttal  Curate  of  St.  Mar- 
garet and  St  Swithin,  in  Norwich,  and 
Chaphdn  to  the  County  Gaol,  aged  66L 

Girdlestooe,  J.  L.  Roctar  of  Swainsthorpe, 
and  Viaar  of  Shcrxingham,  NodbIk« 
aged  62. 

Ion,  O.  Rector^f  Thomden,  Soflblk. 

Odell,  Richard,  M.A.  Fellow  of  New  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  Curate  of  Bornham  Orery, 
and  of  Holkham^  and  Chaplain  to  hh 
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'  Royiit  Highnett  the  Doke  of  Sussex ; 
at  IMkbun  HaU,  aged  45. 
Stocking,  WQlbrai,  eldest  son  of  the  Rev. 
VWam  Reader,  of  St  Jamet**,  Bury. 

OXFORD. 

FREPCRRCD. 

Lee,  L.  C.  1I.A.  and  Senior  Fellow  of 
New  College,  Oxford,  to  the  Rectory  of 
Wootton  in  that  county;  Patrons,  the 
Master  and  Fellow's  of  that  So^ety. 

ORDAINED. 

December  19. 
By  the  Hon*  and  Right  Rev.  the  Lord 
Bishop  of  Ozlbrd,  in  All  Souls'  College 
ChapeU 

DEACONS. 

Alington,  John,  B»A.  Demy  of  Magdalen 

CoUegt. 
Butler,  William  James,  B.A.  Demy  of 

Magdalen  College. 
Douboulay,  James  Thomas,  B.A.  Fellow 

of  Exeter  College. 
Hay,  Edward,    M.A.   Student  of  Christ 

Ghorch. 
Home,  William  Ajnchibald,  B.A«  Student 

of  Christ  Church. 
James,  John,  B.A.  Sdiolar  of  Jesus  Col- 
lege. 
Legge,  George  Augustus,  B.A.  Student  of 

Christ  Church. 
Millar,  Stanley,  B.A.  Curate  oT  Swaldifife 
^rnoox,  Edward  George,  B.A.  Scholar  of 

Wadham  College. 
SnaQey,  John  Samuel,  B.A.  Sdiolar  of 

Jesus  College. 
Tawney,  Ri^ard,  B.A.  .Probationer  Fel- 
low of  Magdalen  College. 
Thompson,  James,  B.A.  Fellow  of  Lincoln 

College. 
Webber,  George  Henry,  B.A.  Student  of 

Ckiirt  Church. 
Williams,  Charles  Kevem,  B.A.  Scholar 

of  Pembroke  College. 

PRtB0TB. 

Besley,  John,  B.A.  Fellow  of  Balliol  Col- 
lege. 
Dwneombe,  Henry,  B.A.  FeUow  of  All 

Souls'  College. 
Bdwards,  James,  B.A.  Demy  of  Magdalen 

College. 
Hewlett,  Joseph  T.  James,  B.A«  Curate  of 

Rotherlield  Pcppard. 
Heathcote,  Charles  John,  M.A.  Curate  of 

Henly. 
Jelf,  Richard  William,  M.A.   FeUow  of 

Oriel  College. 
Linton,  James,  B.A.  Demy  of  Magdalen 

College. 


Lvpion,  Jainis,  B.A.  Chaplain  of  Christ 

Church. 
Mmley,  Wto.  M.A.  Curate  of  Bampton. 
Meredith,  Charles  John,  B.A.  Chaplain 

of  Magdalen  CoU^e. 
niilllps,  WOBiftn  Spettccr,  M.A.  Fellow  of 

Trinity  College. 
West,  Joseph^  B^A«    Chaplain  of  New 

College* 
Whalley,  Wn.  B.A.  Cnrale  of  Swedleid^ 

MARRIED. 

Jones,  John  Collier,  B.D.  Rector  of  Exeter 
College,  Oxford,  to  Charlotte,  daughter 
of  the  late  Rev.  Duke  Tonge,  of  Corn- 
wood,  and  widow  of  Captain  G.  Craw- 
ley, N.N. 

Walker,  James,  M.A.  of  New  College, 
Oxford,  to  Fanny,  eldest  daughter  of 
the  late  John  BilUngsley,.  Esq.  of  £n<^ 
sham. 

DECEASED. 

Berkeley,  Thomas  Rowland,  D.D.  Rectof 
of  Woottun,  Oxfordshire,  and  formerly 
Feltow  of  New  College,  aged  83.  Dr. 
Berkeley  took  the  Degree  of  M.A.  in 
January,  1769;  B.D.  May,  1786;  and 
D.D.  in  the  following  month. 

Elmsley,  Peter,  D.D.  PrindpU  of  St.  AI- 
ban  Hall,  Oxford,  Camden's  Professor  of 
History,  and  formerly  of  Christ  Church ; 
in  the  52d  year  of  his  age.  He  took 
the  Degree  of  M.A.  in  July,  1707;  of 
B.D.  in  October,  and  D.D.  in  November, 
1823.  The  Headship  is  in  the  gift  of 
the  Chancellor  of  the  University. 

Thickens,  B.  of  Broughton  Hall,  Oxford- 
shire, formeriy  of  Ross ;  at  his  lodgingp, 
in  Bath,  aged  67. 

PETERBOROUGH. 

PREFERRED!      . 

Conrie,  John,  to  the  Rectory  of  Moroott, 
Rutlandshire;  Patron,  the  Rev.  Edward 
Thorold. 

FeUx,  P.  to  the  Vicarage  of  Easton  Neston ; 
Patron,  the  Right  Hon.  Earl  of  Pom- 
fret 

Wilson,  Wm.Cocbett,Jttn.M.  A.  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  to  the  Vicarage  of 
Bozeatcum  Strixton,  Northamptonshire ; 
Patron,  Earl  Spencer. 

ORDAINED. 

Iketmber  19. 
By  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Peterborough. 

DEACONS. 

Candy,  Charles,  M.A.  Lincoln  College ; 
Garner,  Edward,  M.A'  BaUol  College ; 


«I0 
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Ony,  Mm  Biwttd,  ILA.  OM  CoBiit; 

and 
thmOrrf  Hmtf,  M.  A.  Qrfd  CoIkg^  Ox- 

wra> 


GoMm,  ClMriet,  aA.  8t  Jefan's OoUv; 

and 
Ponott,  Ftrndi,  R.A.  St  John's  College^ 

Cambridge. 
RarAng,  JaoMi  WcMon,  B.A.  Paafenkc 

College,  Oxford. 
WiltQOy  Flnmpton.  S.C.L.  Trinity  HaU» 

Cambridge. 

DBCEASED. 

Pocbin«  W.  RoctDT  of  Moicott,  Rudaad^ 

in  the  75th  year  of  hii  age. 
WXhk  AohB»  of  Bury,  and  Ractw  of  Uttte 

Iilaay  Northaaptonahtn;  aged  43. 

ROCHESTER. 

f  oneiy  Hogh,  late  Coimte  of  Lawiiham,  to 
the  Vicarage  of  the  lald  Parish;  Patron, 
the  Eari  of  Dartmouth. 

MAft&ISDb 

Lynam,  Robert,  M.  A.  to  Elizabeth,  second 
daughter  of  Mr.  Thomas  Cotswotth,  of 
Blackheath. 

DECEASE]). 

Carpenter,  Jas.  Rector  of  Burwash,  Kent 
OhamberUyne,  Thonas»  Reetnr  af  Charl- 
ton, Kent 

8ALI8BURT. 

ntsrxRRSDi 

Hokombe,  James  Robertson,  M.A.  Fellow 
ef  Jesus  College,  Ozftrd,  to  the  Vkar^ 
Hieof  Stawwitop,  BeriM,  belonging  to  the 
Bishop's  Donation  or  CoUation,  far  this 
tioie  only*  by  Uqpae  of  time. 

ORPAIHED. 

December  19. 
By  the  X<oid  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  at  his 
Palace. 

DEACONS. 

Ward,  John,  B.A.  Christ  Collagtk  and 
Williams,  Thomas,  B.  A.  St  John's  College, 
Cambridge. 

F&IEST. 

DidMnson,  Wm.  Henry,  S.C.I1.  Christ 
CoDege. 

MARRIID. 

Starfcey,  Samuel,  to  Anne,  daughter  of 
the  late  R.  Hooper,  Esq.  of  Cheltenham ; 
at  Woolton  Bassett,  Wilts. 

Walfchis,  OmuIm  Fredericfc,  of  Farley, 


WQlB,  to  OiMii»,  daoeMcr^f  tttt  kte 
James  Aldrid^s,  Esq.  of  Janaka. 

DECEASED. 

Fcfld,  Jama,  M.A.  of  Qneen*s  College, 
Ozfbtd,  atPowick  Vkarage,  in  the  29Ui 
year  of  hu  age. 

ST.  ASAl>H. 

MAH&IED. 

Kendall,  J.  to  >lisB  S.  HOI,  daughter  of  the 
late  Mr.  T.  Hill,  of  Stanney  Hall,  Che- 
shire; at  Wrexham. 

ST.  I>AVID'S. 

PESFBElUBD. 

Barries,  W.  to  the  IHcan^  of  Aamtt, 
PendnokesUre. 

WilUams,  Darid,  S.C.L.  nd  FAm  of 
New  College,  Oxfeid,  to  die  Oaney  of 
St  Miry« ChuKh,  Inockiiock. 

MAERIED. 

Cribin,  J.  Bowen,  Curate  of  Llanelly,  ^ 
Brecon,  to  Elisabeth,  eldest  daiigfater  of 
Mr.  Enodi  Daries,  of  Ciigwhed,  near 
Lanqpeter. 

Powell,  J.  T.  Rector  of  TJanliMtnlaA  and 
Cantre^  Breconshirc,  to  Arabelii^ 
daughter  of  the  late  E.  C  Ives,  Esq,  of 
Tidifidd,  Hants. 

DBCBAEBDL 

Beynon,  Hcniy,iipwa(daof  4S  ycaisVicsr 

of  LhrnaYin-TawT,  BreeoBiMre  $  ^ed  f C 
Daris,  Thomas,  Ibr  many  yaais  ReeCsr 

of  Trerihm,  and  Vicar  of  LlaafihsB«cl 

Ystrad,  CardiganshiTe. 
Bvans,  John,  Vlear  of  AmsoaA) 

brokeshire. 

WORCESTER. 


Cox,  Thomas,  D.D.  Rector  of  Oddll,  to 
uie  Rectory  of  Awieistoiv>apon'8toiir, 
both  in  the  county  of  Warwick  and  db- 
eese  of  Wonseatw,  by  Dispensation  an« 
der  the  Great  SaaL 

Hopkins,  Adolphns,  B.A.  to  the  Vicaiage 
of  Clant,  with  A«  Chafftl  of  Rowley 
Regis  annexed,  in  die  oovnty  of  SCaf- 
fad,  and  Diooeto  «f  Wovoasteri  fSa- 
tron,the  King. 

waUami,  Oeoiirs,  to  die  Reolonr  of  Sedt- 


OEDAINBO. 

By  die  Lord  Bishop  of  Worcester,  at 
the  Chapel  at  Hardebivy  Castle. 

DEACONS. 

Caries,  Charles  Bdwaid,  B.A.  Catherine 
Hall,  Cambridge. 
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liMdfiBilfiy  Jjottby  8>CXI«»  Mi^^itoi  litlly 


Snithvidt,  WiUUon  John,  M.A.  Oriel  Col- 
lege, Oxford. 

ramn. 

AmpUetty  loeeph,  B.A.  Trinity  CoUege, 
and 


Parker,  Chailce  I!i*ert»  B.A.  and 
Price,  TbonaM,  B.A.   Wadlaua  Cottege, 

MARIIIBD. 

Mills,  John,  to  CaratiM*  eecond  danghter 
of  Mr,  W.  Coitecti  at  Gbuith  Lmdi^ 

Woroeeterihira, 


CHAPLAINCIES. 

BioMBy  James,  to  be  Chaplain  to  the  Mor* 
folk  Comtgr  OaoL 

Coeeni,  Edward  Hyde,  B.  A.  to  Che  Chap- 
laincf  of  the  House  of  CowecUDu  at 
Shepton  MaUeCt. 

GMwIey,  B.  h  of  Badi,  lo  be  one  of  <he 
GhapUdns  «»  hia  Royal  Highness  the 
Bnfce  of  ClaMnce. 

Fielding,  Henry,  M.  A.  bie  of  Bmmaaiiel 
College,  Cambridge,  to  be  Chaplain  of 
the  PriMO,  SalfimL 

'Irring,  Matthew,  B.IX  Tlaar  of  StarmSn- 
ster  MsonhaiB,  Dorset,  and  Pkebendary 
of  Rochester,  to  be  Chaplain  i]a  Ordi- 
nary to  his  Mijesty. 

Keane,  John  Bpeey,  late  oAciatiiig  Chap- 
hun  to  die  Oanison  at  Dublin,  to  be 
Chaphdn  to  the  Colony  of  New  Sooth 
Waha  and  tu  Dtpendndcs ;  PMron, 
^EariBathuet 

Madan,  Snencer,  M.A.  Canon  Residen- 
tiary of'Lichfleld,  to  be  Domestic  Chap- 
lain to  the  Eari  Mann-ComwalUs. 

Massy,  Hon.  andftev.  Dawson,  to  be  Do- 
mestic Chaphdn  to  his  brodier,  Lord 
Massy. 

Merest,  J.  W.  D.  to  be  one  of  the  Do- 
mestic Chaplains  to  his  Grace  the  Duke 
ofOraftoA. 

Naylor,  T.  B.A.  of  <St  John's  College, 
Cambridge,  to  be  one  of  the  Domestic 
Chaphdns  to  his  Royal  Highness  tiie 
Duke  of  York. 

Orman,  Charies  J.  M.A.  to  be  Chaphdn  to 
the  High  Sheriff  of  Suffolk. 

Prince,  Thomas,  D.D.  FeDow  of  Wadham 
College,  Ozftird,  on  the  29th  of  Ja- 
nuary, was  invited  and  unanimously 
circtad,  by  the  British  Residents  at  the 
Hague,  to  be  their  Chaplain,  on  Ms  re- 
signation of  the  King's  Church,  at  Bms- 
sels,  to  ^e  Chaplaincy  of  the  British 
Embassy  there.  On  the  same  occasion 
the  Right  Hon.  the  Countess  of  Athlone 
nominated  and  appointed  him  to  be  her 
Ladyship's  Domestic  ChapUin. 
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Perkins,  Beiyamm  Robert,  B.A»  of  lin- 
ooln  College,  Oxford,  to  a  Chaplaincy 
in  Christ  Church  s  Patron,  the  Very  Rer. 
the  Qean  of  that  CathedraL 

Risley,  WilUam  Cotton,  M.A.  and  FeOow 
of  New  College,  Oxford,  to  be  one  of 
the  Domestic  Chaplaws  to  the  Right 
Hon.  Frederick  Baron  Carteret 

Sandford,  John,  B.A.  of  Baikal  College, 
.and  Curate  of  Wells,  to  be  Chaplain  to 
the  Marquis  of  Uueensbury* 

LECTURESHIP.  AND 
PREACHERSHIP. 

Sioith,  Jeremiah,  D.D.  of  Coipos  Christi 
College,  Oxford,  and  Master  of  Man- 
cheater  School,  to  be  one  of  the  Kfaig's 
four  Preachers  in  Lancashire. 

Worthington,  J.  W.  of  Trinitv  College^ 
Cambridge,  to  be  Evening  Lecturer  in 
the  Parish  of  AUhallows,  Lombard- 
street,  Lotidon. 

SCHOOLS,  HOSPITALS,  hu 

FcHatt,  R.  F,  to  the  Maitenhip  of  Taon* 
ton  CoBeyt  School;  PatBOO,  the  Wai^ 
den  ^  New  CoUege,  Ozfosd. 

Oarthan*  Thovwii  to  be  Master  of  tfag 
GtniBmar  School,  Sk^ptqpi,  YorksUie. 

Jackeon,  John,  M.A.  of  ^ne^n's  CoU^ge^ 
Oxford,  to  be  Head  Master  of  Um  Fne 
Grammar  School  of  Nerthleadi,  hi  the 
county  of  Gloooester  i  Patrons,  die  An- 
¥oet  and  FeUows  of  Uiat  Society. 

Rees,  WiUhuB^  of  Trmnch,  and  kte  o^ 
Jeens  College,  Oxford,  to  the  Master- 
ship of  the  North  Walsham  Chammar 
SchooL  ^^ 

Thomas,  James,  Jun.  to  the  Masterifafe  of 
the  Free  Grammar  School,  HateoM 
West 

WilBams,  Darid  Archard,  to  the  Mastsr- 
ship  of  the  Carmarthen  Free  Grammar 
School;  Patrons,  the  Mayor  and  Com- 
mon Council  of  Cannmhen. 
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Ckmrch  t/ JrtloMd. 
Bereaford,  Ifircui,  to  the  Rectory  of  Kil- 

dallen;   Patron,  hit  father,   the  Lord 

Bifhop  of  Kifanore. 
FItBgcrald,  the  Very  Rev.  Ve«y,  Dean  of 

Emley,    and  Rector  of  CasHeraghan, 

county  of  Cavan,  to  the  Deanery  of  Ktt- 


Greene,  Wilfiam,  late  Dean  of  Aclioory, 
to  die  Rectory  of  Abos^iill,  hi  the  Dio- 
cese of  Connmr. 

Hunt,  J.  to  the  Prebend  and  Parish  of 
Radunichael,  Ireland.  Patron,  the  King. 

Plunkett,  W.  to  the  Rectory  of  Bray,  Ire- 
land.   Patron,  the  King. 

Stopford,  Dr.  to  the  Archdeaconry  of  Ar- 
magh and  Living  of  Augfanadoy,  Ire- 
land. 

Ktri  ffSeaiUouL 

The  Rer.  Lawrence  Adamson  has  been 
admitted  First  Bfinister  of  the  Church 
and  Plurifih  of  Cupar,  in  the  presby- 
tery of  Cupar,  and  ooanty  of  Fife. 
Patron,  the  King. 

The  RcY.  John  BirreU,  M.A.  Minister  of 
Westnither,  Berwickshire,  is  to  be  ap- 
pointed to  the  second  charge  of  Cupar. 

The  Presbytery  of  8t  Andrew's  lias  sns- 
tained  hia  Mi^estyU  presentation  to  die 
Rer.  James  Hunter,  LL.D.  to  be  Bli- 
nister  of  the  parish  of  St  Leonard^ 

The  United  Associate  Congregation  of 
Kilconqnhar,  have  given  a  unanimous 
call  to  Mr.  George  Kennedy,  preadier, 
to  be  diefar  pastor. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  John  Lee  has  been  ad- 
mitted Minister  of  the  Church  and  Parish, 
of  Lady  Tester's,  Edinburgh. 

The  Presbytery  of  Cupar  have  sustained  a 

'  prestotation  by  die  Eail  of  Elgin  and 
Kincardine,  nominadng  the  Rev.  Alex. 
Macarthur,  to  be  M'mkler  oTIMMe. 

The  Rev.  N.  MK^eod,  has  been  admitted 
to  the  Churdi  and  Ptoishof  Campsie,  in 
die 'presbytery  of  Glasgow  and  county 
of  StivlUig.     Patron,  die  King. 

Hofanes,  Fred.  B»A.  of  Si  John'a  College, 
Cambridge,'  to  be  a  Professor  in  the 
Bishop's  College,  at  Calcatta. 

CLEROYMEH  MARRIED. 

Arthcr,  Richvd,  to  Jane  Matilda  Camp- 
beU,  youngest  daughter  of  the  late  Wat- 
kins  W.  Verling,  Esq.  of  Cork ;  at  Boo- 
terstown  Church. 

Bushe,  William,  to  Eliza,  daii^ter  of  the 
late  J.  Daxon,  Eat^,  of  Strasbuigh, 
county  of  Clare. 

Craven,  Charles,  M.A.  of  St  John's  Col- 


»,  and  Saeoiid 
in  Bishop's  College,  Calcutta,  to  Emily 
Herbert,  eldest  daughter  of  J.  A.  Jce^ 
Esq.  of  Liverpool. 

Dawson,  George,  &A.  of  Fennagh  Lodge, 

.  to  Elfem  youngest  danghtrr  of  Dndfey 
HiH,  Esq. 

Gorman,  ^-^-^  to  Harriet,  fourth  dai^gfiter 
of  Sir  Jonas  Greene,  Recorder  of  Dubfin. 

Hallewell,  J.  M.A.  FeUow  of  Christ  Col- 
lege,- Cambridge,  and  Ch^laiu  of  St 
Thomas's  Mount,  to  Mary,  daughfrr  of 
Dr.  Thompeon,  of  Wei&fd.  At  St 
George's  C^ureh,  Madras. 

Boyd,  James,  Minister  of  iht  Fteirii  ui 
Aiichinlrrk,  in  the  ooanty  of  Ayr,  to 
Jane,  only  sister  of  A.  K.  Hatduson, 
Esq.  Solidlor  of  Crown  Court;  at  St 
Martin's  Outwkh,  Londoik 

M'Gregor,  &  to  Mary,  seeood  daughter 
of  James  Ledie,  Esq.;  at  Leidi  Walk. 

Short,  John,  to  Ann,  fisnth  daughter  of 
the  kte  Colonet  Merder,  of  Portaiiii^ 
ton;  at  Dublin. 

Thompson,  Thomas,  of  Bandlcstown,  in 
the  county  of  Antrim,  to  Louaaa  Maris, 
youngest  daughter  of  Alderman  Wm. 
Henry  Archer,  of  Dublin ;  at  Monka- 
town  church. 

Triphook,  John,  to  Maria,  youngert 
daughter  of  the  late  Rev.  Joseph 
Wright,  ^war  of  die  Uuon  of  Agidi- 
down,  KUooa,  and  Ciqie  Cleor;  at 
Cre«c^  Churdi,  Ireland. 

CIXROTMBN  OECBASBDw 

Farquhazsoo,  John,  Mini-ster  of  Ruthven ; 
at  Aberdeen,  aged  32. 

Knox,  Hon.  and  Rev.  Chariesi,  Archdeacon 
of  Armagli. 

Lovett,  Veniey,  D.D. ;  atLisnaore,  in  Ire- 
land. 

Magcnis,  the  Very  Rev.  William,  D.D. 
Dean  of  Kihiaore,  Rector  of  KfldoUen, 
&C.  in  that  Diocese. 

Molony,  W.  Rector  of  Dunleckney,  county 
of  Csjrlow. 

Poer,  Wm.  Rector  of  AlBuie,  county  of 
Waterfbrd. 

Powell,  Richard,  for  neariy  twenty  years 
Rector  of  Rathdnun,  and  for  many  years 
Curate  of  St  Catherine's  parish,  Dublin ; 
at  Rathdnun,  in  his  75th  yuas. 

Stow,  Martin,  M.A.  FeUow  of  New  Col- 
lege, Oxford;  at  Daca,  in  the  East 
Indies. 

Twisleton,  F.  J.  D.D.  Archdeacon  of  Cey- 
lon, by  dysentery,  fallowed  by  a  severe 
attack  of  fever,  whilst  on  a  derical  toor 
at  Hambantotte,  on  the  15tb  of  Aogust 
last 


PROCEEDINGS 


OF 


THE   UNIVERSITIES 


OXFORD. 


B&ORESS  COKrERRSD. — FROM  JANDART  TO  MARCH,  IKCLVStYfi. 


DOCTORS  IN  DIVINITT. 

March  10. 

Rev.  John  Page,  late  Fellow  of  Brase- 
note  College,  Grand  Compounder. 

Rev.  Richard  Howard,  Jesus  CpU^ge, 
6i:*nd  Compounder. 

DOCTOR  IN  CIVIL  LAW. 
mOTCh^  2. 

*  Rev.  Henry  Shepherd,  St  Alban  Hall, 
Grand  Compounder. 

DOCTOR  IN  MCDICnnB. 

FeUmary  12. 
Frands  Bissett  Hawkina,  Exeter  College. 

BACHELORS  IN  DIVINITY. 

February  3. 
Rev.  Inward  ElUot,  Fellow  of  Exeter 
College. 

February  12. 
Rev.  Herbert  Oakeley,  Oriel  College, 
Otand  Compounder. 

February  33. 
Rev.  Edward  Philip  Cooper,  Fellow  of 
8t  John's  College. 

March  10. 
Rev.  Walter  King  Cokcr,  Oriel  College. 

Mardk  17. 

•  Rev.  John  Tucker,  Fellow  of  Cofpus 
Christi  CoU^ge. 

MASTERS  or  ARTS. 

Jiofmary  14. 
John  Alington,  Ma^lalen  College. 
James  Edwards,  Magdalen  College. 


Nicholas  Germon,  OrM  College. 
John  William  Goodday,  Queen's  College. 
Waiiam  Harrison,  Christ  Church. 
WiUiam  Kaye  Hctt,  Lincobi  CoQege. 
Robert  Holberton,  Exeter  College. 
•  Thomas  Home,  Christ  Churdi. 
James  Linton,  Magdalen  College. 
Charies  J.  Meredi£,  Magdalen  College. 

January  27. 

Rev.  Charles  Alleyne  Anstey,  Trinity 
College. 

Rev.  James  Drummond,  Christ  Chmch, 
Grand  Compounder. 

Rev.  Thomas  HetUng,  Wadham  College. 

Edward  Panis  New,  Fellow  of  St.  John's 
CoQege. 

Rev.  George  Norwood,  Oriel  College. 

Rev.  Frederick  Edward  Pegus,  St 
John's  College. 

Rev.  Robert  Wrottesley,  Christ  Churdi. 

February  8. 

Carew  Anthony  St  John  MildmRy, 
Oriel  CoUege. 

Rev.  Hugh  Bold,  Chibt  Church. 

Edward  Morgan,  St  Alban  Halt 

Rev.  Charles  Thomas  Plumptre,  Univer- 
sity College. 

Rev.  Fiederidc  Quarrington,  Pembroke 
CoUege. 

Rev.  Robert  Shepherd,  Queen's  CoUege. 

On  the  same  day  the  Rev.  John  Nebont 
M.A.,  of  Xrinity  HaD,  Cambridge,  was 
admitted  to  an  «f  eundem  Degree  ia  this 
University,  to  wUch  he  was  presented  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Ellerton,  Fellow  of  Magdalen 
CoUege. 
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Pehntaty  IS. 
Jttnes  Hai^wfeke  Dyer,  TrMty  CoUege. 
Bev.  WttUam  Best  Evenrd,  BaUolCol- 

R«T.  Thomas  Hattam  WiUdmon,  Exeter 

CMtegc. 

Robert  PtorfiNi,  Qnaen't  C«Ueg«. 

February  SS. 

Edward  Di^ton,  Esq.  Exeter  College^ 
Grand  Compounder. 

BtairtM  8* 

Rev.  Stephen  Banati  liacoln  GoUagt. 

Hon.  Arthur  HUl  Ti«%<»,  Ch^tOMiiich. 

Rev.   Christopher   Thomas    Robinion, 
Brasenose  College. 

Rev.  James  Davis,  Univerrity  CoUfga. 

William  Lyde  Wiggett,  University  Col- 
lege. 

George   Tiemey,    Pellow   of  Mctlon 

Course. 

Ifafdk  10. 

Rev.  Thomas  TudUall,  BalM  GQUege» 
Grand  Compounder. 
Ricfaaid  ThmoM  Uukcaitar,  Exatar  Col- 

Riduad  QmwaH,  FaUov  of  W«mCar 
Coak0t» 

Rev.  Christ.  Fadu!,  Woroeiter  College, 

BACRSLOM  OF  A&Ti. 
JttHMory  14« 

Henry  Browne,  Ifncpln  College. 

Henry  Barrow  CMimi  Brasenose  Col- 
lege. 

ArAnr  Ftewdl,  Exeter  College. 

Robert  Hussey,  Christ  Church. 

lUchard  Latham,  Brasenose  College. 

lofah  thnalman  Masters,  Jestu  CoTlep:. 

Qcoige  Windus  Woodhouse,  St  Mary 
HaR 

Jmmary^f, 

Ridiard  Antram,  Queen's  College. 

Wifibun  Bleeck,  Magdjden  Halt. 

Edward  Higginfe,  Brasenose  College. 

THotfws  H«pev  OMvtMlty  College. 

James  ^Jackson,  Brasenose  CaHege. 

George  Jeans,  Pembtofte  Oeliege. 

William    Legge)     StMent    of    Christ 
ChufdL 

Thomas  Leigh,  Brasenose  College.        ^ 

laasBs  T««^  BkMseB,    fltadent   of 
Christ  Church. 

f^rederi<Ac  Alexandef  Sterkey,  Student 
af  I^Blst  ^ardL 

PebfutCty  S. 

I^rederidk  Bowman,  fiteier  College. 

Jtihn  Brooke,  Brasenose  CoU^. 

Charles  George  Bn&er,  Oriel  College. 


John  Childen,   Cfariat  Oiurdi,  Qrand 
Compounder. 

Proby  John  Ferrers,  Ond  CoDege. 

^obn  Mayers,  University  College. 

Peter  NouaUle,  St.  John's  College. 

Thomas  Peaton,  Pembroke  CoU^ge. 

Henry  Western  Plumptre»  Univenity 
College. 

Watson  BoUer  Pole,  Baliol  Callage. 

Haory  Dudley  Ryder,  Oiiel  College; 

Edmund  Strong,  Exater  College. 

Chades  Tyseen  Tyrdl,  Grid  CoDege. 

CkArtas  Meyjay  Wigl^f  Balid  CoDege. 

Edward   John  Wingfidd,  StideQt  of 
Christ  Churdu 

FsinMfy  12. 

Prands  Basset,  Trinity  Collage. 

Thomas  Ardier  Bewes,  Exeter  CoOege. 

Brook  George  Bridges,  Grid  CoDege. 

Edward  Harbin,  Wadham  Coltege. 

WUIiam  Pdwhele,  Exeter  CoOege. 

Robert  Sherson,  St  Mary  HaD. 

Egerton  Venables  Vernon,   Student  of 
Christ  Churdu 

Febmary  17. 

James  Dc  Saiimares,  Sdiolar  of  Pavci- 
brokalC^^e. 

Manski. 

Ridiard  Wildman,  Christ  Chuck,  Grand 
Compounder. 

WiOiam  Heuy    Monoieff  Bobenon, 
Lincoln  College. 

WiUiaBB  Tiarner  Eltoo^  Warcaiiw  Cal- 
lage. 

Jfordk  10. 

Edward  Itoee  Breton,  Qiieen*s  CoOage. 

Richard  Foley  Onslow^  Christ  Church. 

ARSfVR  17. 
Thomas  Brandon  Brettf  Es^  Commoner 
of  Christ  Church,  Grand  Compounder. 

MtaoiLftAinsoua  vmvsftimr  iv- 

TELLIOENCE. 

December  ^i,  182i. 
The  following  gentleman  warn  n'TWHtfl 
Students  of  Christ  Church:  —  Doa^las 
Smith,  Wdter  Lucas  Brown,  Henry  San- 
ders, John  Gaoige  PUlRmore,  and  WD*, 
liam  Pitt  Amherst,  from  Weamlnftar. 
William  Pye,  John  Christopher  Dowdcs- 
wiH,  Robert  Freiidi  Laorence,  BAwanl 
John  Wingfidd,  f^dadi^  Calvert,  tha 
Hoiu  Cl^las  Bat)iuia|»  and  Rkatard  flay* 
mour,  Commoners. 

Jamm  15,  1S25. 
John  Mitchell  Cnapmao,  B.A.  of  Exe- 
ter Collie,  was  dacted  Fdlow^of  Balid 
CoUege. 


iV(WMdb^«  of  Urn  Umv0r*itie0. 
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Jmmtajf  27. 
On  Thursday  last  Mr.  Thomas  ChtttOB 
was  elected  Founder's  Kin  Fellow  of  New 
Collie. 

A  SUMMART  OF  THS  HEHBEM  OF  TUX 

tmiVtRSI^T. 


1  UnhcBitf    ••••  Mff 

8  Baliol  ••••••••  n 

8  Meitoa.. -<«••*  M 

4  Bsater 81 

6  Oriel    135 

6  Qtsb'a   •*•.*•  1S4 

7  New «3 

B  UnoeIn....*..t  4€ 

9  AUSoub 70 

10  M«pklcn 109 

11  BrMenoM    ••••  214 

12  Corpus. •••••••  05 

13  Christ  Church  ••  387 

14  Trinity 86 

15  St  John's 118 

16  Jesus  57 

17  Wadham 56 

18  Pembroke    •  •••  57 

19  WoTceiter 83 

80  St.  Mary  HaU  .  •  88 

21  M^MenHdi..  38 

28  New  Inn  Hall  ••  1 

23  St.  AlhanHtU**  11 

24  St  Edmund  HaD    35 

8116 


198 

••••«.  899 

..«.«•  UB 

888 

874 

Bir 

139 

••••••  116 

08 

169 

419 

Ill 

787 

220 

815 

169 

171 

154 

800 

75 

148 

1 

......  4? 

96 

4660 


Ftbmmry  1. 

In  ftiU  CoBTOcatioii,  the  University  Seal 
,,aa  affixed  to  an  instrument  releasing  die 
Mayor,  B^UO*  «nd  Citixens  of  OxSord 
fiwB  the  observance  of  certain  acts  hereto- 
fore required  of  them  on  Diet  SchoUuHca, 
in  memory  of  the  £sastrous  events  which 
occntted  In  a  conflict  between  the  Stodents 
of  the  Univtnity  and  the  Citixens  of  Ox- 
ford, in  the  year  1354-5,  30  Edward  III. 
Fehrwry  16. 

Mr.  Anthony  Grant  was  admitted  Scho- 
lar of  New  College. 

February  28. 

The  "New  Stotute  relating  to  drt  Eta- 
minations,  which  fwvides  mat  thete  shall 
in  future  be  ««•«  instead  of  six  Examine, 
and  that  the  Classieal  and  Mathematical 
BxaninaikMii  stell  be  diitiact^  passed  (lie 
House  of  OiMfvocaAm.  tte  nttnber  of 
ChMMt  is  te  be  ftuiv  of  wMch  tlw  flaree 
first  are  to  be  ]^!lBiied. 

Fe5fif9ry88. 

Th«  Ber.  Wittim  Da»^  M-A.    «f 


Exeter  College,  and  the  Rev.  John  Watts, 
HA*  of  Univerrity  Coll^,  were  elected 
Proctors  by  their  respective  Societies,  and 
their  election  was  announced  to  the  Vioe- 
Chancellor  the  same  day.  The  I'roctors 
will  be  admitted  into  office  on  the  13th  of 
ApiU,  the  fint  day  of  Easter  Term. 
JUorcA4. 

Mr.  C.  Wells  was  admitted  Scholar  of 
New  College. 

JTordk  11. 

Mr.  W.  Howard  was  admllM  F^HfW 
of  New  College. 

The  Dean  of  WestminsCer,  who  has 
been  tong  known  as  a  wwip  friend  and 
liberal  patron  of  tbis  University,  has  re- 
cently placed  at  its  disposal  the  sun^  of 
80002.,  for  the  purpose  of  endowing  three 
Schcrfarships.  Dr.  Ireland  has  left  thfe 
nature  of  the  Examinations,  and  llie  nomi- 
nation of  ExamiMraentiifdy  to  the  decision 
of  tlM  UalMMity-  It  ie  gooanAy  unaei^ 
stood,  and  we  believe  may  be  considered 
a£  finally  arranged,  that  the  Examinatioa 
will  be  exdunvely  classical,  and  that  the 
Examiners  will  be  appointed  from  time  to 
time  by  a  stanfiog  eemvumeof  Uafcreiaity 

Officers. 

March  13. 
Mr.  Henry  William  Newbolt  waa  ad- 
mitted Scholir  of  New  GDUegc 

mVW  13» 
Mr.  Ralph  Gienside  and  Mr*  B^ 

Walker  Tomlinson,  Commoners  of  Uni- 
veisity  CoUege,  were  elected  ScW«t  on 
the  Yorkshire  Foundation  of  that  Soaety.  ^ 

Uank  15. 
In  Ml  CoavooHleo,  Ftdftiona  wom  «ot< 
ed  to  both  Housea  #f  PwiiaaienI,  peaflng 
that  the  statutea  now  in  foi:ce,  by  which 
peiaons  piofesswg  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion  are  prohibited  firomholding  certahk 
office^  and  from  iitting  in  Faiteaatnl^  nay 

not  be  repealed. 

ifordk  17. 
Mr.  Robert  Evans,  Commonor  of  JifBs 
College,  waa  elected  Scholar  of  that  ^ 

dety. 

March  83« 
Mr.  Andrew  Doo^  Stackpoote  waa 
admitted.  Schobff  of  New  College. 

March  85. 
The  Sov.  Bdward  Whatder,  MA.  late 
FeUow  of  Oriel  CbU^ge,  was  admitted 
Prindpal  of  SL  Alban  Hall,  oa  the  nosni- 
nation  of  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  GfenviDe, 
Chiacallor  of  the  Univenity. 
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PfoeeedimgM  of  ike  UnhenUiei. 


CAMBRIDGE. 


DEGKKSS  COKFKE&ED. — FftOM  JANUAET  TO  MABCH  IKCLUSIVB. 


RCT. 


DocToms  IK  DiniriTT. 

Ffhntary  S3. 
Arthur  Savage  Wade,  St  Jolm*t  College. 

March  8. 
RcT.  Robert  Jeftiaoo,   B.D.    Sidney 
SwmCflttige. 

March  18. 
Rtv.  Jonathan  Walton,  Trinity  College. 

DOCTOR  or  LAWa. 

February  S3. 

Vmiam  Frerei  B«q.  Matter  of  Downing 
CoUcge. 

•ACBEtOBa  IN  DIVIMITT. 

Feftmory  9. 
Homer,  Trinity  College. 

March  2. 
Rer.  John  WiUiam  Bott,  Sidney  Col- 
lege. 

■OVOAART  MAaTBE  OF  AAT8. 

Mardk  S. 
HoiL  OranTille  Ryder,  Trii^ty  College. 

MAlTBAa  OP  AATl. 

Jamamy  11. 
Edward  Jo^,  Baq.  by  Royal  Mandate. 

Janmary  S6. 
Wflliam  Moysfau    Clavering,    Trinity 
College. 

Rev.  Edwin  Daniel,  St  John'i  College. 
JoMph  Sndth  Egginlon,  Trinity  CoUcge. 
Janca  R.  Hartley,  Quaen't  College. 

Febmarjf  9. 
Rev.  Edward  Robert  Earl,  Chriit  Col- 
lage. 

Rev.  B.  B.  Prere,  Corpui  Chrietl  Col- 
lege. 

Ftbrway  S3. 
Rev.  Thomas  Harvey,  Pennbroke  HalL 
Rev.  Thomas  Synge,  St  Peter's  College. 

Afore*  18. 
Rev.  John  HQlier  Stepheoaont  Trinity 
College. 

R^.  John  Ion,  Pembroke  HalL 

IVCBFTOAa  TO  TU  MORBI. 

March  l^ 
Henry  Maiden,  FeDow  of  Trinity  C^- 
lage. 

Rev.  Leonard  Jenyns,  St  John's  CM- 
lege. 


John  Bhkett,  Fellow  of  St  John's  Col- 
lege. 

Rev.  E.  A.  Oiimud,  6t  John's  College. 

Nicolion  R.  Calvert,  St  John's  College. 

George  Best,  St  John's  College. 

Rev.  R.  V.  Law,  St  Pcter'a  CoDage. 

Rev.  Joseph  H.  Harris,  FcUow  of  Ctaiv- 
halt 

Rev.  Wou  John  Hntdunsoo,  Jena  Col- 


Rev.  O.  8.  Porter,  Fellow  of  Ghikt 
College. 

Rev.  R.  Lascalles,  Christ  CoUese. 
Thomas  Mason,  Eaamanuel  Collage. 

LicEirriATB^  tH  raraic. 
FeAraory  9. 
Christopher  John  Robert  AUatt,    £si|. 
M.B.  Trinity  College. 

Edward  Norton,  Esq.  M.B.  Trinity 
College. 

BACnSLORS  OP  ARXa. 

Jamtary  S6. 
Joaeph  Jackson,  St  John's  CoUage. 

Febrmmry  9. 
Ludus  O'Brien,  Esq.  Trinity  CoOege. 

February  S3. 

Edward  Raises  Edgar,  Downing  Col- 
lege. 

Frederick  Cooko  Fowler,  Jesns  College. 

William  Palmer  MoOrtt,  Queen's  Col- 
lege. 

John  Vernon,  Bmmanoel  College. 

Wahond  Whitter,  St  Peter's  OoH^e. 

AfordbS. 
Henry  Revell  Revell,  Catherine  Hall. 

BACBRLOR  IM  PHTaiC 

Jatmary  S6. 
James  Townsend  Moore,  Caius  College. 

BACBRLOR8  IN  CIVIL  LAW. 

FsAmory  9. 
Rev.  Ridiard  Fortescne  Purvis,  Jesus 
College.. 
Rev.  James  Henry  Earie,  Jesus  College. 

AforeAS. 
William  OoMcn  Lumley,  Trinity  HaU. 
Robert  Rankin,  Trinity  HalL 
Edward    Bayntnn   Yeseom»    Downing 
College,  Grand  Compounder. 

Afare*  18. 
Rev.  H.  Champion  de  Oreipi^iy, .  Tri- 
nity HaU. 

3 


Proceeditigs  oft/ie  Umsermttea^ 


PUBUC  EXAMINATIONS. 

The /•Morning  i*  the  List  of  Honourt  adjudged  at  the  Examinations^ 
Dtgnt,  bolden  in  the  SmaU-hotm,  Jtatuari/  »i. 


WmAHOLtlU. 


sssr- 

SBSS 


jsa.      S. 

11  ^£  ^^      i^ 


unMI,  T«i.  SIC-,""""     4™; 

^^  St  *^  ^*" 

so-ni'iu'i.  Job*  fiflBHd,    '  |»  niL 

PTiKu.  jjEEj^"  ■»: 

1^-  S^ 


58S... 


^    s- 
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PgooMtHagi  cfiht  i/«tMf«aMeffi 


The  Master  and  Fellowt  of  Peteriioiue 
have  recently  augmented  the  patronage  of 
dieir  College,  by  founding  two  FeUow- 
ifaips  and  four  Scholarships,  the  stipends 
of  which  are  to  be  paid  from  the  proceeds 
of  the  Tery  liberal  donation  of  the  Rev. 
Fiands  Gisborae,  M.  A.  fonnerly  Fellow  of 
that  Society.  The  Fellows  and  Scholan 
on  this  foundation  are  to  bear  the  name  of 
the  donor. 

• 

Jommtrff  14. 

Tl)e  Rer.  John  W.  Hubbersty,  M.A- 
and  die  Rev.  John  Sandys,  B,  A.  of  Queen's 
Odiege,  were  elected  Fellows  of  dut  'So- 
ciety ;  and  at  the  same  time  a  petition  was 
I  oicdered  to  be  presented,  to  the  King,  for  a 
dispensation  to  qualify  the  Rer.  Thomas 
Clowes,  B.A.  to  hold  a  fellowship  of  the 
aame  Sodety. 

His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Bucdeugfa  is  ad- 
mitted of  St  John's  College. 

Samuel  Stones  Rusby,  Esq.  B.A.  of 
Catlierine  Hnll,  is  elected  a  foundation  Fel- 
low of  that  Society. 

Fehruary9* 

The  Rev.  George  Madear,  M.  A*  of  Tn- 
nity  College,  Dublin,  was  incorporated  of 
this  University. 

Ptbnuay  18. 

Ml.  Thomas  Williamson  Peile,.  of  Tri-. 
nity  College,  was  elected  Univerrity  Scho- 
ktfj  on  Dr.  Davles's  Foundation. 

Jlfarv:A7^ 

The  Rev.  Charles  Ingle,  M.A.  of  St 
Peter's  College,  was  admitted  ^Bye  Fel- 
low of  diat  Sodety. 

March  8.. 

At  a  Congregation  this  day,  a  Petition 
from  thb  Univerttty,  to  both  houses  of 
Parliament,  against  any  further  oonces- 
nons  to  the  Roman  CaUiolics,  was  voted 
by  70  to  38. 

The  Vice-chancellor  has  appomted  Mr. 
Thomas  Johnson,  Univernty-Marshal,  in 
te  loom  of  the  late  Mr.  John.  Chetti^ 

AflTCn  lo. 

Edward  Baines,  B^  A.  nf  Chrift  College^ 
was  elected  a  Fellow  of  that  Sodety^  on 
tfie  ibundation  of  Sir  John  Fioch  and  Sii 
Thomas  Baioei. 


IforA  18. 

Mr.  Bdward  Heibeit  fitsheifeert,  and 
Mr.  John  Wordsworth,  both  of  Trinity 
College,  were  elected  Univerttty  Scholan, 
on  Dr.  Bell's  Foundation. 

Mardkn. 

Thomas  CridL,  B.  A.  and  John  Frederick 
Isaacson,  B.A.  of  St  John's  CoUege, 
were  elected  foundadon  Fellows  of  that 
Sod^y,  and  the  Rev.  Nioholas  Fiott,  M.  A. 
was  ^]«led  a  Fellow  on  the  Piatt  fonnda-- 
tion. 

There  wHl  be  eoogregations  on  tlie  fol- 
lowing dajrs  in  E«tfter  Term : — April  20, 
May  4,  11  and  25,  at  11  o'dock,  Juois  11, 
(Statf)  B.D.  Com.  at  10  o'dock,.  July  % 
and  4,  at  11  o'clock. 


CLASSICAL  TRIPOS,  182$. 

Shelford,  Thomas,  M.A.  Corpus  Christ^ 
Gnduun,  John,  M.A.  Christ 
Law,  Henry,  M.A.  St  John's. 
Pl^tt,  Thomas  PeU,  M.A.  Trin. 


FIRST  class; 

Isaacson,  John's. 
Smith,  Trinity. 
Pooley,  I  -.    John's; 
Praed,    5  "***  Trinity. 
Willnmson,  Trinity. 
Beatson,  Pembroke. 
Prater,  Trinity. 
MaUdn,  Trmity. 
Wimbetiey,  Enteaimd.  - 
Riddell,  Trinity. 
Wilson,  Johnls. 
Hiawkins,  Trinity* 

SECOHD  CLASS. 

Young,  Trinity. 
Dade,  Caius. 
Pratt,  THnity. 
Warner,  Trinity. 
Warner,  John's. 
Willianmrn,  JSq.  ClaiSb 
Kempdioroe,  j£^,  John's. 
Blakckdc,  Cathcdne* 


Prautdim^  of  the  UfihenUies* 
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tBI&D  CLAM. 

Hildyatd,  Titnky. 
Biorton,  C.  Trinity. 
Barlow,  Peter's. 
BoUaerts,  Trinity. 
Marshall,'  John's. 
Parish,  Trinity. 
Earle,  John's. 


A  8UUUAET  OF  THE  MEMBERS  09  THE 
UNIYERSITY,  1825. 


oftt* 

Trinity  College    ••••  576 

St  John's  College .. .  420 

Queen's  College  ••••  66 

Emmanuel  College  •  •  94 

Christ  College 56 

Jesus  College 73 

Caius  College 74 

St  Peter's  College   ••  53 

ClaxeHall   55 

Corpus  Chrisd  College  30 

Trinity  HaU 25 

Catharine  Hall*  •  •  •  >  •  25 

Pembroke  HaU    •  •  •  •  37 

Kuig^s  College 81 

Sidney  College 34 

Magdalen  College    •  •  36 

Downing  College  •  •  •  •  14 

Commorantes  In  Villft  12 

1761 


•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •• 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

.  a  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  a  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  ■ 


ootiM  Bonds* 
1316 

1056 
262 
219 
217 
209 
206 
175 
148 
144 
130 
124 
117 
107 
101 
100 

57 

12 

Aim 


COM?AR4TITE  VIEW  OF  HEHBEK8  OU 
THE  BOARDS. 

1748 1500 

-1813 2805 

1824 4489 

1825 4700 

The  UniTersity  has  a  majority  of  forty 
llcmben  over  tlui^  of  Oxford  this  ye«r* 


PRIZES 

The  late  Dr.  Smith's  Annual  Prices  of 
25L  each  to  the  two  best  proficients  in 
Mathematics  and  Natural  Phiknophy 
among  tht  commenciog  Bachelors  of  Arts, 


are  adjudged  to  Me.  James  ChalUs,  of 
Trinity  College,  and  Mr.  Wi&faun  Wil- 
liamson^  of  Clare  Hallf  the  first  and 
cond  Wranglers. 


IruMsaa  Otfff  wtaitta. 
The  prize  for  the  Hulsean  dissertation 
for  the  year  1824,  is  adjudged  to  James 
Amiraux  Jeremiei  B.A.  Scholar  of  Trinity 
College.  Subject—"  The  Doctrines  of  our 
Saviour,  as  derived  from  the  four  Gospels, 
are  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  Doctrines' 
of  St  Paul,  as  derived  from  his  Epistles." 


Th«  Chancellor's  Gold  Medals  for  the 
two  best  proficients  in  Classical  Learning, 
among  the  coiamendng  Bachelors  of  Arts* 
are  adjudged  to  BIr.  John  Frederick  Isaac- 
son, of  St  John's  College,  and  Mr.  Richard 
Williamson,  of  Trinity  College. 

The  followuigb  the  subject  of  the  Hul- 
sean' Prize  disserudon  for  the  present 
year  : — "  In  what  respects  the  Law  is  a 
Schoolmaster  to  bring  us  unto  Christ" 


The  subjects  for  the  present  year 

Far  the  Greek  Ode. 
AvSp^v  iirt^v&v  vdfra  yH  rdfo^ 

LatmOth. 

Academia  Cantabrigiensis  tot  novis  iEdi* 
ficiis  omata. 

Jtipi99oi  wavTic  01  *v  /iietfi  \6ycu 

Latin  Epigram, 
Summum  jnii  samioa  ix\|uria* 


jpocma  Prirta 

The  passage  fixed  upon  fpr  the  present 
year  is — 

Shaksveare,  King  Jdin,  Ad  IF,  Setne 
2,  beghming  with 

Kino  John — "  How  oft  the  sight  oC. 
means." 
and  ending  with 

HtiBERT.— "  an.  innocent  child.** 


em 


Notice  to  CorresponJeBiM, 


The  flri^  of  the  SeatonlM  Prise  Poem 
kf  dM  praMnt  yoMT  k~<'  The  Bvildiiig 
and  Dedkatioa  of  the  Second  Temple." 


The  iiib|ects  fi»r  the  present  year  are» 
Ibrthe 

Semkr  Ba^Uhre 

0e  alata  fatm«  qmnam  fii4H>  TeCerum, 
farter  Gimooe  et  Romaaoa  Philo8ophorura 


MMh  Badtflari, 

•     Quant^pere  ribi  inYicem  prosint,  pofnU 
libere  mutandis  inter  se  mcrabus. 


In  conformity  with  the 
ed  by  the  Senate,  Marsh  U,  Utt, 
has  been  given  that  the  Ibllowing  will  be 
the  sulfjects  of  examinatimi  ia  iha  last 
week  of  the  Lent  Term,  1826 : — 

1.  The  Gospel  of  St  Matthew. 

2.  Paley's  Evidences  of  Christianity. 
S.  The  First  Book  of  Herodotus. 

4.  The  Fonrth  Book  of  Vhfigil's  Geor- 
gics. 


NOTICE  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

To  Opux^ov  we  can  only  say,  at  present,  that  we  shall  not  fbfget  his 
letter  when  a  favourable  of^rtunity  occurs  for  discussing  the  subject 
of  it.  With  the  Vicar,  to  whom  he  alludes,  we  have  no  aequaincance 
or  communieation. 

*'  A  Ciergynuin  qf  the  Church  of  England"  will  find,  from  the  ge- 
neral tenour  of  our  pages,  as  well  as  from  some  particular  Articles  in 
tills  Number,  that  he.  somewhat  misapprehended  our  sentiments  with 
regard  to  a  (not  the)  principle  of  the.  Reformation. 

"  S,  C  not  y,**  can  scarcely  be  ignorant  that  the  practice  of  chaunting 
certain  parts  of  the  Service  has  been  continued,  if  it  were  not  originally 
adopted,  on  account  of  the  necessity  of  sustaining  and  artificially  mo- 
dulating the  voice  in  large  cathedrals.  Whether  it  be  expedient  to 
iatrodttce  cathedral  cuatoms  into  parish  churches,  is  a  question  on 
which  there  may  be  some  difference  of  opinion ;  but  so  long  as  the 
Supplicatory  PiAlma  of  David  are  sung,  and  it  is  admitted  uiat  they 
have  been  sung  in  all  ages  of  the  Church,  there  seems  to  be  some 
ground  for  defending  the  chaunting  of  the  rttponaea  after  die  Com- 
mandments. 

"  Aimtwt*  will  allow  that  an  Ecclesiastical  Record  would  be  very 
imperfect  without  the  Proceedings  of  the  Dioceses  and  Cniversities. 
To  him,  and  to  several  other  friends,  we  have  to  o&r  our  thanks' for 
the  interest  they  take  in  our  labours,  and  for  their  suggestions  of  va- 
rious improvements  in  our  plan.  We  are  not  inclined  to  reject  advice, 
if  given  properly  :  but  we  may  sometimes  seem  to  do  so,  when,  for 
reasons  which  cannot  be  briefly  assigned,  it  is  impossible  to  comply 
with  it. 

It  is  widi  great  regret  that  we  are  obliged,  for  want  of  room,  to 
defer  the  continuation  of."  The  HisU^y  ^  ihe  Epueaptd  Chmrek  o/ 
Scotland,"  together  with  several  other  articles,  till  next  quarter. 


INDEX 


OF  THE 


REMARKABLE  PASSAGES 


IN  THE 


CRITICISMS,  EXTRACTS,  ECCLESIASTICAL  AND 
UNIVERSITY  INTELLIGENCE. 


A. 

Adiimrd,  Arahbtshop  of  Ganlerbiifj,  ao- 

eoimt  of,  600, 997. 
AdomU,  Moond,  of  Chritt,  ITS. 
Adoamiom§,   origin  of,  ld3.~diftinotioB 

betweoa  adfowsou  in  gross,  ud  td- 

Towsoniiqipendut,  ibid. 
AmmaemMktt  of  the  Clergy,  900. 
Apoeal§pik  £<y,Teniarkable  extraot  firon, 

ttl-25S. 
AaotUeg^  prored  to  be  neitlier  inposton 

DOT  ohetU,  S»a60. 
Afpnfriaiiima,  nlare  of,  164. 
Ambic  Lmigmm,  obserratioos  on,   151, 

IS9^— Its  inliMiioe  in  illnstrating  the 

■eeninf  of  the  Hebrew  Roots,    168, 

166-157. 
Armmmt,  SoriptnnJ  riews  of,  Tindioated, 

STi,  87B,  Oflie  peasage  from,  tnuislated» 

878. 
AHUUb  of  the  Cfawoh  of  £oglaod^--tbe 

jSMNCssnfJk  artiele  proved  not  to  be  Cal- 

▼inlalio,  99B-8S0,  but  Soriptaral,  869, 

870. 
Jjuwnon  of  Chriit,   dfooautanoes  of, 

oonridered,  187,  188. 
jUnMss  of  God,  not  denonatraUe  by 

]>eists,  19-28. 
Ammifm*  (Bishop of  Hippo) oontrorersial 

^t  of,  870. 
,     ■        ,  Arohbiahop  of  Gantarbnry ,  pi«- 

eeedi^^  of,  S78>9B1. 
JnChonfy  of  the  CMweh,  eaforeed,  647. 
848. 
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B. 

Bifium,  saeraoent.of,  why  rejected  by 
the  SoeietT  of  Fiieoda,  6l--de  baplM- 


anal  aerrioe  of  jOm  Church  of  Eiwland, 
▼indioated  and. explained,  460,460. 
Aoster'*  (Riehaid)  Paraphnse  on  the  New 
Testament,  oharaoler  of,  146. 

BellannMsVassertionsrespeetingthe  powar 
of  the  pope,  S88,  noli.— rsaaooing  of, 
ooncenungtranenbatantiation,  410l 
BtUkam's   (ThoaMs)  Bmatles   of  Paid 

translated,  character  of,  146. 
Bibk,  roMarka  on  matilated  editions  of, 
9B<^1,  86,  86.-4nstanaaa  of  bnndioiBM 
v—iiasions,  88,  88.— mistnnslationa  of 
eonreetcd,  88, 84«— options  and  veraioBa 
of,  186,  ISO— Bof  lish  translationa  and 
^itiooa  of,  187,  188.— aneodote  of  tha 
▼ellani  copy  of  Mr.  Reeres's  edition, 
180. — aoeonnt  of  the    Coaplntenaiaft 
Polyglot,  146, 146. 
JUftepf ,  oonseemtion  of,  984. 600. 
SUdaadtr  (Lient.-Gol.)  extneU  froai  thn 

Diary  of.  160, 160. 
BrUUk  CkmnA,  independent  of  Ro«o, 

416,416,417. 
JBnri^,  absvrd   opinion   of,  oooceraing 

Jeans  Christ,  refntnd,  86. 
BmrkB  (Mr.)  obsenration  of,  on  clerieal 

propeity,  160. 
JBuUi^g  (Chariea)    Hone  Biblicsi,   no- 
tioe  of,  146.— -genenl  character  of  Ua 
writings,  jpnrtaonlnily  aa  a  eontroTor- 
aialiat,  876,  877.— instances  of  ausre- 

t 


INDEX- 


pre««atetioo,  Sra— trf  tophistry,  381, 
SHfi,  387.— 4iis  (reatnenl  of  Dr.Soatbej, 
888,  389.  —  remarks  on  Mr.  Botler't 
sUtementt,  390-301. 
Bgrom  (Lord)  failed  in  hia  Hebrew  Melo- 
dies, and  whj,  36,  37.— feeling  a  which 
ought  to  be  produced  hr  his  death,  2U6. 
-^reaaarka  on  hia  aversion  for  Chriatia- 
nitv,  247. — proofs  of  the  mischicTons 
and  imaioral  teodencj  of  his  writiaga. 


C. 


CMmwmi't  Histoiy  of  the  Chnreh  of 

SooUand,  nnfaimeat  of,  316. 
Ctkm'g  ConmeoUries,  character  of,  146. 
Cahmum^  intaenca  of.  87&. 
Cwmbridge  (UniTeraitj)  mraber  of  Bcm- 

bera  at,  in  1826,  6]9.-*iti  prooeedangs, 

301.30&  616-630. 
CamUrUay  (Diooese)  hiatorj  of,  276-163. 


C«oinoih,  Arohbiihop  of  CaBtetborT,  no* 

tice  of,  608, 609. 
Ckaplmmt  in  the  nav j^  importance  of,  aad 

neeessitr  of  ineraasiag  their   nnmber, 

ChriH.    See  JtHtu  Chriai, 

ChrisliM  Kmmi§df9  (Society  for  pivMot- 
mg)  henefta  eonfencd  by,  246, 241.^ 
accoiiDt  of  it,  323-326. 

Ckrislmmtjft  oonsideratioBa  on  the  origin 
of,  3. — ^ppoaitien  of,  to  the  opintons 
prt  railing  among  the  iowa»  4.— originn- 

•  *utj  of  ita  doctrhies,  »Mf.*-4ts  comee- 
tiott  with  the  lewi»b  hktorj  and  Serip- 
tares,  &.— ks  phraaaolog^  an  argnment 
for  the  diriDe  original  w  ita  deotiines, 
ti.-^agr«ement  of  the  Obrietiaa  Sorip- 
tares  with  aobse^nent  expertenoe,  ^-8. 
—wisdom  manirested  in  the  Christian 
Seriptnres,  Ik— -eriginality  of  the  Chris- 
tian character,  llC — ^reaaooableaeas'  of 
the  Christian  doctrines,  ll^-^-vanuurknoo 
the  first  promnlgation  of  GhristiBailT,  12. 
<^-and  OB  its  first  reception,  19.-*-ainK>ta 
prodaged  by  it,  13, 14^— with  what  lis- 
positiona  to  be  receiire^,  lS;^-d|flMiK 
tiea  of  Infidelity,  in  reraWl  to  tho  Ihotn, 
circaiostsnces,  and  enftracters  of  the 
Christian  Diapenanlioa,  24-27^-a  rdt- 

£*on,  which  rests  on  the  authority  of 
»d  himaelf,  40.— iti  Introdnolion  and 
progress  in  Bnj^and,  276-279.  —  the 
apoatlea  aeithar  lasposlors  nor  eothn^ 
asU,  358-960.— Gibbon's  fits  reaaona 
aoeoaating  for  ita  diffMon,  discBSse^k 
3ei-364«— remarks  on  the  miracles  by 
which  its  was  sappoited,  364, 363.— aDd 
on  iu  Internnl  evidence,  366^— 4Bty  of 


profeaaiag  Christians  to  promote  its  dif- 

fnsioB,  551,  552. 
CWch  (Christian),    saperintendaDce    of 

Christ  over,  218, 219. 
Cfardb  ofEmglmd,  condoot  of,  Ttndieated 

in  learia^  men  to  the  free  exerciae  of 

Itrivate  jodgBMot  in  nulters  of  rd^^ioat, 
21.— her  moderation  proved,  211-214. 
—stability  of,  215<— ber  apostolie  con- 
atitntion,  217^--elaaaifieation  of  the  en^ 
mies  of,  221, 2S2.-<  her  doctrines, neither 
Calriniatic  nor  Arminiao,  bvt  Scr^rtnnl, 
369,  370. 

Chmrek  y  Jbms.    See  JIame. 

Ckmrdk  of  Seoiigmd.    See  SeofloMl. 

Clergy,  aketoh  of  the  history  of  the  reve- 
nnes   of,   165-168.— the  study   of  the 
Scriptures  in  the  original  Imignage  re- 
oommended  to  thens,  205. — ^whnt  nmuse 
menta  are  BM>st  becoming  to  them,  206.— 


enoe  of  thdr  exatnple,  208« — b«%r  they 
should  rand  thaaerrices  of  the  Chnch, 
•Hif.--tfarir  rMipoaaibUity ,  209«— genetal 
view  of  their  ofliee,  209,  210l— neoeasity 
of  their  giving  to  eneh  point  of  do^rine 
ita  dne  regardf,  650. 

CoMaMM-Proyar  Book,  editions  of,  139.- 
See  MjUwtffgm 

ConrfBCsMMM  Poly^ot,    anlioe  of,  147, 

Cai^ssfMm  <gaBeia|)  of  tho  Bngii^  U- 

tnrgy,  remarks  on,  449, 450. 
Comwrsaois  abstract  of  a  tale  of*  460463. 

^renarics  thereon,  463, 464. 
Corinttums,    first  epistlo  to,  how  to  be 

studied  with  advantage,  59^ 
CorrespomdmiB,  notions  tn,  6BMI. 
Cnnrfs,  advice  to,  446-454. 
CnfUcrf ,  Archbishop  of  Canterlwry,  se- 

oount  of,  594,596. 


D. 


nmmihn The  phrase    «  entiM  and 

drinking  to  damnafioB,'*  explaiandC  1811. 

mA,  ••aartnin  aMrofob  o<,  If2b-Htb- 

servatiotts  on,  654,  555. 
iMom  (Rt.  Bar.  Bishop)  hiagnmlaeal  a^ 

ticaof,  586.^be«i5&  nhSiTWiina  of, 

ontheancisir 

Prayer,  637. 
Aste^a,  redity  ol^  201. 
*^      '    a  (ArvMsImp  of 
of, — 


I>itSaJiUs  of  Infidelity,  im 
la  and  I 


la  its 


poaaihle  gitM94i,  —  ,— ,  ».r~.«,- 

Ution  of  them,  relativo  lo  rsTalitirn! 


IB  regard  to  histarioal  audtnr  of  fret, 
22.  ^-to  aaoompUahad  prophecy,  2lr*- 
to  the  facts,  circBmslaacos,  and  nhanr" 


INDEX. 


tera  of  the  ChriiUaii  roTvlatioB,  %i, 
S68^961.^to  Qm  rapid  proptiratioB  of 
ChrutianUj,  and  to  the  efidoBoa  br 
wkich  tbe  perfbrmaiioe  of  miracles  m 
supported,  86l-d66.~«to  tbe  inlenial  eri- 

.    denee  of  ChristieDiij,  860. 

JHoeuu,  flate  of,  in  England  and  Wales, 
i84-S06,  600412. 

l>MMR«ioM  (raligtooa)  oasae  of,  MB,  617. 

JHtimiiM  of  Christ,  St.  Paoi's  opinioa  oon- 
cemiag,  181*186. 

J>DiiU«sM«tofproplMoj,  OH,  515. 

r,  absurd  infidel  Doltons  of,  25»  noIc 


*. 


KeclwMftes.  apeoimen  of,  in  blank  verae, 

Bdmcuimm  for  the  ehnrob,  alleged  defects 

in  the  eonrse  porsned  in,  at  the  Vnirer- 

sittes,   126-]S8.~  observations  on   the 
*  ilffiloalties  and  disadvantages  to  whieh 

olerioal  students  are  exposed,  lSO-136. 

— ^n^cessitj  and  naefolnesa  of  a  Chris- 

thrn  education,  t48,  244. 
jmeltof  ChristSanitj,  IS,  14. 
■Hecfton,  meditation  on,  407. 
ASsoMA  (Qneen)  exoommmioated    bj 

pope  Pins  V.  So3. 
Bmgfmi,  prosperous  oirenmstSDees  of,  838. 
JSnfAaiMtfm,  not  ohargcable  upon  Jeana 

Christ,  26,  27. 
i^ptfcopocy,    sabverted  in  Scotland,  819. 

— ^restored,  820. 
Error,  canses  of,  Vl%* 
EwdemctM  of  revealed  rellgioo,  notice  of 

the  best  works  on,  1.  2.^— inportance  of 

sBoh  pnUieatloBS,  2,  I.      See  Ckru' 

tUKUijfm 


F. 


Faitht  remarks  on,  467. 

FmmiUf  Proffer,  advanta|(ea  and  salntary 
offecta  of  81, 82.-«poei]Beo  of  a  prayer 
lor  families,  88. — hints  on  the  formation 
of  A  collection  of  snob  prajers  from  tlm 
litnrgj,  84. 

/as&MN,  changes  of,  472. 

F0lm0  of  the  Chsreh,  valne  of,  401. 

i'osfer  (Rev.  Henrj)  notice  of,  454.^ 
diaraeter  of  his  prsaehiiur,  486^  ontline 
of  one  of  hia  sermons,  450, 457. 

FriemdM  (Sooietj  of)  renaiks  OB  some  prin- 
oijides  of,  48-61. 


''  aeeptfcal  tendeM v  of  aolM  of  ik  eti* 
tiebms,  850-857. 

OSbUm'a  five  raasons%hv  Christianitj  dif- 
fused itself,  refuted,  861-304. 

€M,  attribotea  of,  not  demonstrable  bj 
Deists,  19-22.--his  prasclence  reconoilea 
wHh  human  libertj,  520,  521. 


H. 


Bormumn  of  the  Divine  Dispensations,  221. 

ffehrmo  Language,  importance  of,  140 1 
150.— influence  of  the  Arabic  in  eluci- 
dating the  meaning  of  the  Hebraw  roots, 

,    152.  155, 166. 

Holmest,  obligations  ofGhristisBk  to,  520, 
5S0. 

Belm  Spirii,  in  what  aottso  a  eonfortsr. 
178,179. 

£roiior<iis(  Archbishop  of  Caaterburv)  no- 
Uce  of,  288. 

HmmM9  objectiooa  In  miraales  rafuted, 
864,365. 


I. 


IwAert,  Archbishop  of  Canterburr,  no- 
Uoe  of,  595, 596. 

laiays-ironA^N  Bomish  doolriii^  of,  i«* 
fnted,  421,422^482. 

Imfi  tyf lufisws,  origin  of,  164.— «0lBpliiaita 

.    againsl  them,  166, 167. 

/adbi^^mcM.  test  for  asoertainiag  the  law- 
fulness of,.  17.4* 

fyfideUiy.    See  X>(|CMbiM  of  Infidelity, 

into/srmics  of  the  Roman  Catholiea,  886. 

/ntwoirfum  of  saint^,  Romish  dootridii  of, 
refuted,  422-424.  488. 

irtiWid,  specimens  of  the  hjmns  nnd  po- 

.  pular  ballads  of,  with  remarks,  4^2- 
480«— calculatioa  respecting  tithes  in, 
576. 

Jsaimk,  date  of,  and  state  Of  the  kingdom 
of  Jodah,  during  the  period  of  his  pre^ 
dictions,  849, 860.—- divisioosof  his  pro- 
phecjr,  351. — character  of  the  prophet 
and  hia  wrhings*  ikid.  852^-— remarka  on 

.  the  different  ancient  versions  of  Isdah, 
852»  858*  and  on  aome  of  Profeoaor 
Geaenlus's  raoderinga,  854-857. 


J. 


O. 


0sseiitiM'i(Ptoresscr)  translation  of  Isaiah, 
remarks  on  kome  passages  of,  851-857. 


Jame$<m'»  (  Dr.)  theory  respecting  the  Col 
.  dees,  refuted,  104-106.  . 
Jtpktfm'i  vow,  explained,  665, 566. 
/(uuj  Christ  proved  to  be  neither  an  \m 
'    poator  n<fr  an  euthuslut,  2i-27. — re 


INDEX. 


wiiri  r,  «,  64.— ob  tto  | 

iMMbalttl  to  his  dWbe  Mtare,  €9, 66b— 
•ad  to  tli«  ooreltT  of  his  r«ligio««  07. — 
nlritvmlitf  of  tko  minUtrr  of  Chriit» 
iM.  0K-4itfl  gradittl  tooeliuig,  60, 76 — 
•ad  idaptatioa  of  incideatol  oprewioat 
or  oecorroacta  to  tbe  parpoae*  of  ia- 
•traetioB,  71 ,  Tt, — tba  tcadmefs  of  Us 
niautrT,  7S.  7S.--4U  pradcaoe,  74-76. 
^iadividaal  applkatioa  of  Chriit'f 
maoluag,  76.— lU  eflccU,  77,  78.— 6t. 
Paal's  opieioa  ooaoaraiag  tba  diriaitj 
of  Chritt»  181-186. — •trictBTM  oa  preach* 
tog  Christ  oradCed,  906, 961  .—fan  so* 
periotaadaaea  over  Che  charcb,  8I8» 
919. 

Johum  (Bar.  Dr.)  presidoat  of  Kia^'a 
Collora.  New-York,  hiognphical  aotieo 
of,  tf  1-197. 

/■NHS,  (  Arohhishop  of  Ciatethvjr)  aotioa 
oT,  29. 


oa,4U.4U. 


(ArDhhishop  of  Coiterhaiy) 
proeeodiags  of,  981 ,  989. 
M*«  (Profoasor)  charaetor  of  tha  Rer. 
Haarj  Mirtja's  Mohawiaidaa  aatago- 
aist,  441. — raaarks  oa  hb  editioa  of  tha 
Parsiaa  Coatroyeraies  of  Mart/a,  441* 


Xi^y  ia  what  sooio  apilgtiflMge,  101, 199. 

jMmff,  axocUoaoo  of,  as  a  toamiarj  of 
doctriae,  9S5, 996. — aad  as  a  Baaaal  of 
defotida,  9S6.— proofs  that  a  Lttargy 
was  at  irtt  asod  la  tha  Chorch  of  Soot^ 


laad  at  tha  Rafonnaiioa,  S17,  818.— 
Babseqaaatopposith>B  to  tha  iatrodactioB 
of  oae  at  Baiabnrch,  ia  tha  reiga  of* 
Kiaf  Chariaa  I.  990,  991.— sooial  eba- 
raetar  of  tha  Litarg]f ,  617. — Ha  ooalbr- 
aiity  to  tha  Seriptvras,  666. 

JLord  9  Swaptr,  saoroBoat  of,  reioeted  bj 
tha  Society  of  Friaads,  aad  whj,  59.— 
^aliBcatioas  for  partaklag  of  it,  190. 

JjoiBth  (Bishop)  obserraijaas  of,  oa  the 
panlleUsBs  of  Hebrew  poetrj,  98,  40. 


JMKte/(Aichhishop  ofCMterharT) 

MidilHnm  (Dr.)  dasiga  of  hb  work  mm  Iha 
Biraeabas  powers  of  the  Ghriaiia* 
Chareh,  997, 988. — hb  opiaioa  as  to  tha 
period  of  their  eeatbaaace,  900.  401. 
409.— reourks  theraaa. 


I jsb  of  hb  iaovirj'  iata  the 
saaed  hr  the  Row 


ish  Chatch,  407-4U. 
Mmutry  of  Jesas  Cbnst,  reaarks  ea,  69- 
78.— «Ki  oa  the  peeatiar  aaliaas  af  tha 
SooieU  of  Frieads  raspeoti^  the  Ghrb- 
timo  l^aistiT,  aad  the  ieleetioa,  4ce.  oC 
Ministers  of  the  Gospel,  64, 


calarlj  the  aiiobtrj^  of 

qoisites  for  the  Chnstiaa  Mbbtry ,  648* 

619. 

MirmcUt,  Hane's  objeelba  to,  lafated, 
964.— evideaee  of  tbs  Christiaa  ■iisiiliis, 
966.— how  iooa  they  eoatia«ed  b  tke 
world,  S09. — absarditj  of  aioBy  of  Ike 
popish  miracles,  ibid.  foO  oheeri etiaaa 
oa  the  aurades  wroaght  hr  lloaas,6il. 

ModeroHm  of  the  Chaiohaf  SaglMd,  Hi- 
214. 

jroJbaeiNMdbM,  attachaieat  of  to  tha  Kaima, 
494,  496.-diiBcalij  of  wiaseaias  with 
them,  496.:— aotioe  of  ooateoverama  be- 
tweea  them  aad  the 
497-440.— aotice  of  Mr.  Martja's 
trorersj  with  tbeai» 

Jfa/anafir,  expressed  or  implied. 
UoB  of,  4U,  444. 


N. 


Nmiimml  Sscw«y,  beaeOts  of,  941. 
Kaey  C^pleias,  importaaoe  of  ~ 

tiie  aamber  of,  936^ 

Negro  CkarmeUr,  remarks  oa,  296, 997. 
New  retlmacnf,  aoUce  of  cditioas  of,  138. 


O. 


Old  PaOf ,  doYblba  fiam,  the  ci 

error,  176. 
OritimmiSimj  lamark  oa,  466. 
OrMMoftte  of  the  Christiaa  dootriaes,  6. 
Oaraf^^Jai varsity,  aamber  of  members  i», 

6l6^--its  paooeediags,  906-901. 61»416. 


M. 


Jfarfya's  (Rct.  Henry)  rontrorersy  with 
the  Perslsns,  soroaot  of,  410, 

Mmr^  (the  Virsia)  idolatrons  worship  of. 
ia  the  Cbarch  of  Rome,  422,  423. 


P. 


PmrdbU  of  the  sowar,  explaiaed,  7,  8. 

Pmndkb,  of  Hebrow  poetry,  90.— pardllel 
liaes  synooymoQS,  aad  aatitbetic, 
parallel  lines  syathetb.  Hid.  40. 

Pmrtf^/ktHmg,  nOaeaae  of,  19ft. 


INDEX. 


,  «ocl<riiiffcil,  of  the  «rowB» 
origb  oC  164* 

PmI  (St.)  opinion  of,  oonoening  the  divi- 
■atf  of  Christ,  181-186.— remukf  oo  the 
■enner  of  bis  oooiecntion  to  the  apos- 
Uetfaip.  aS2.— hit  first  epistle  to  the 
Corinthians,  how  to  he  siodied  with  td- 
▼enlage,  619. 

PmcB  (ChrisUen)  delineated,  SS2. 

IHtu  V,  exooBUBnnieated  Qaeen  Elisabeth, 
889. 

P<|M,  snpremaoj  of,  disproyed,  416, 416. 

JPrwjftr,  mportanee  of,  79.— on  comnioa- 
prajer,  81 — adTaatages  and  salntarj  e^> 
reeta  of  familj  prajer,  81,  83. 

Prises,  adjadged  at  Oxford,  SOO,  SOlr-^t 
Cambridge,  M6,  907.  619,  fflO. 

Prvmmlgaium  of  Christianitj,  remarks  OB, 
IS. 

IViyiyflh'ew  of  the  Gospel  m  Foreign 
Parts,  aeooont  of  the  Sooietj  for,  S26, 
8S7i^-^its  receipts  and  expenditure  for 
tea  years,  S98. ' 

JPftmAeey,  on  the  mccomplishment  of,  SS, 
SL — Its  nature;  602. —  etBcaoj  of  re- 
pentanee  tanght  bj  the  orophets,  604.— 
aketeh  of  the  scheme  of  prophecy,  606- 
681. — eritera  of  prophetic  inspiration, 
6>2, 628.r-j»romnlgation  of  the  propheoj, 
Aa4.-4ts  doable  sense  Tindicatea,  614, 
616. 

PuJtmM  (Book  of)  reqvitites  for  a  poetical 
▼ctsion  of,  87, 88.-:-speeimen8  of  Bishop 
Mant*s  Tersion,  88-40. 

Pmrgaiont,  remarks  on  the  Popish  dootrine 
of,  m. 


Qmakwt,  remarks  on  the  principles  of,  48' 
'61.— particnlarlj  respecting  their  religi- 
ons peroliarities,  49. — on  the  ioflnenee 
and  ffoidance  of  the  spirit  of  tmth,  60. — 
the  £snse  of  all  tjrpical .rites  in  the  wor- 
ship of  God,  61.— reasons  assigned  by 
thm  for  reieetiog  Baptism  and  the  Lord  s 
Sapper,  63^— on  the  Christian  ministry, 
68'  and  the  seleetioo,  6co.  of  ministers 
of  the  Gospel,  64,  66^-on  the  mimstry 
of  woBien,  66k^N.oo  silent  worship,  67. — 
on  oaths,  Aid,  68^-Hm  war,  tM. — and 
on  their  views  respecting  plainness  of 
speech,  behaTWU',  and  apparel,  59^61. 


of  the  Christian  doctrines, 

tUmviiom,  first,  of  Christianity,  18. 
iUilmpiiom,  on  the  myatery  of,  191, 196. 


11. 


Ussess*!  edition  of  the  ItogliA  BIhle, 
dote  of,  19. 

B^firmtHom  vindieated,  480, 481. 

JlqMMlmice,  nature  of,  176. — its  efllea^y 
tanght  by  the  prophets,  604. 

Be«tdaios  of  the  Clergy,  enforoed,  907. 

Btoeiaiim,  notioes  or  the  best  works  on 
the  oTidenoes  of,  1,  8. — ^importance  of 
sQch  works,  8, 8.— objections  of  infidels 
to,  considered,  17-19. — Difiicnities  of  in- 
fidelity in  rejecting  aO  roYelation,  l»-98* 

JUvettmu  of  the  Clergy,  sketch  of  the  liia- 
toiy  of,  166-169. 

JUtmd,  meaning  of,  explained,  646. 

Eiehard,  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrew,  bio- 
ffraphical  notice  of,  108. 

ROktUe,  effects  of,  478. 

<«  Kigktmmt  ocwr-aiiirV*  the  being  so,  ex- 
plained, 197-199. 

itoskm  Caihoik  chapels  and  schools,  nni 
ber  of,  in  England  and  Wales,  888.^ 
principal  tenets  of  the  Roman  Catholics, 
884,  886. — dangers  to  be  apprehended 
from  than  in  Ireland,  887.-— their  into- 
lerance, 888. 

Jlome  (Chnrch  oO  pretensions,  refuted, 
188-184.— particniarly  her  claim  to  nni- 
▼ersality,  417, 418. 4M<— lier  mtoleraDne 
and  persecntion,  880*  488,  487. — pre* 
tended  unity,  480. 

JlMlyenf  (Sir  Benjamin)  extraet  fnm  the 
speech  of,  in  faTOur  of  the  Clergy,  167. 
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